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PREFACE 


HERE are at least two distinct the- 
ories concerning the compilation of 
a book of selections from literature 
_ intended to supplement the study of rhet- 
oric. “The advocates of one theory con- 
tend that the student, particularly the 
college freshman or sophomore, will se- 
cure the greatest benefit by the reading 
and study of modern writers who deal 
with the familiar ideas and problems of 
the present age—or who at least repre- 
sent the modern point of view. While 
acknowledging the partial truth of this 
contention, others (among them the com- 
pilers of this volume) feel the very great 
desirability of broadening the cultural 
foundation on which the undergraduate 
must build his education. A knowledge 
of the stages through which our literature 
has passed, and a familiarity with some of 
the recognized masterpieces, are an es- 
sential prelude to any true appreciation of 
what is best in our modern literature. 
If the student has no further opportunity 
to continue his literary studies, he still 
has a knowledge—though scarcely pro- 
found—of the whole field ; if more inten- 
sive work is desired, the basis for such 
specialization is already laid. In gen- 
eral it may be said that it is easier for 
most graduates to find the time and in- 
clination later in life for the reading of 
contemporary authors than for the study 
of the early masters. 

Consequently, a double purpose has de- 
termined the make-up of this book: (1) 
that of codrdinating with a course in rhet- 
oric the expository, argumentative, and 
narrative sections; and (2) that of afford- 
ing by progressive readings a chronologi- 
cal survey of the material within the vari- 
ous types. Description as a distinct form 
of discourse has been omitted, for it is 
rarely found except in brief essays. It 


appears to best advantage in combination 


with other forms, as may be seen in Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton’s “The Menace from 
Above,” where it is associated with exposi- 
tion, or in the selection from John Mase- 
field’s Gallipoli, where it combines with 
narration. Although emphasis has been 
placed upon modern writing, especially in 
those selections in which the exposition of 
ideas has been the paramount purpose of 
the author, the chief object has been to 
give the reader an insight into the various 
stages in the development of literature, 
particularly of those types where form, 
style, and tone are linked with ideas for 
the artistic expression of emotion—as in 
the familiar essay and the short story. 
These essentially literary genres, reveal- 
ing as they do the personality of the 
author, have a perennial charm; it is 
ideas grown obsolete that lack interest. 

To achieve a selection of material sat- 
isfactory to every one is too ambitious an 
ideal. Nevertheless there are several pow- 
erful factors which to a certain extent de- 
termine one’s choice. Not only must one 
consider the general worth of the article 
and the importance of the author in liter- 
ature—certainly two essential considera- 
tions—but he must also take into account 
the definiteness with which it illustrates 
the desired type; the degree in which it 
represents the author’s chief work; the 
limitations which space and the difficulty 
of securing privilege of reprint impose; 
the adaptability of the article for fresh- 
man reading, especially in mixed classes; 
and the desirability of avoiding thread- 
bare specimens with which college fresh- 
men are already familiar. 

In the annotation of the texts the 
editors have sought rather to offer sug- 
gestive information that will aid the stu- 
dent in the appreciation of his reading 
than to be either comprehensive or rec- 
ondite. Wherever the need for a little 
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research is obvious the student has been 
left to his own resources. “The custom 
of translating foreign quotations has, 
however, been uniformly adhered to. 

In view of the catholicity evident in 
the range of material here offered, it is 
hoped that this volume will serve to alle- 
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viate the congestion of an over-worked 
reserve shelf and may suggest some solu- 
tions of the diverse problems to which the 
teaching of English everywhere gives rise. 


RupotpH W. CHAMBERLAIN 
JosEePH S. G. BoLton 
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PROGRESSIVE READINGS IN PROSE 


I. 


HE term Exposition is applied to 

that form of composition which 

deals primarily with ideas about 
things—not things themselves. Its chief 
function is explanation, the discovery of 
contrasts and similarities, of relations and 
associations of causes and results. If one 
tells a story about a fish and a man, he 
will use concrete narration; but if he 
chooses to show the relation between the 
lower animal organism of the fish and the 
higher organism of the man as explained 
by the theory of evolution, he will then be 
dealing with the abstract and employing 
the expository form. 

The particular form which an exposi- 
tory article takes should depend upon the 
fundamental conception which the writer 
forms before beginning his task. This is 
as important to him as the mental picture 
of the completed structure is to an archi- 
tect about to start work on his blue-prints. 
By fundamental conception is meant that 
recognition by the prospective writer of 
the full obligations of the task before him 
—a recognition possible only after a due 
consideration of the nature of the subject 
chosen, the class of readers it is desired to 
reach, and the kind of appeal the author 
wishes to make. 

If the subject divides itself naturally, 
like the backbone of a fish, into a number 
of codrdinate sections, then the writer 
will doubtlessly use the catalogue method. 
So Wu Tingfang in “American Man- 
ners’ and Walter Prichard Eaton in 
“The Menace from Above” do little more 
than enumerate the various points of their 
discourse with comment upon each. There 
is little or no climax, for none is needed. 
Obviously the great advantage of this 
method is the clarity which is secured. 
On the other hand as there is no growing 


ax 


EXPOSITION 


importance of the subject, no heightening 
of the interest as we proceed, the content 
of most articles will necessitate the use of 
a form in which, after a gradual cres- 
cendo, a definite climax is reached. In this 
type special care must be taken that the 
different parts cohere naturally, that the 
proper transition shows how one para- 
graph grows out of another, how one 
large division of thought is related to the 
foregoing. 

So much for the conditions which the 
subject itself imposes. The readers for 
whom the article is written should not be 
forgotten. Compare the simple lucid 
style in which Lafcadio Hearn addressed 
his Japanese students with the more in- 
volved structure of the essays by Herbert 
Croly or by Thomas De Quincey. Like- 
wise study Thomas Huxley’s ‘Piece of 
Chalk” in the light of an address deliv~ 
ered to a group of laboring men who 
cared much for what he might tell them 
in a straightforward way, and very little 
for any unnecessary elaboration of the 
language in which it was couched. The 
simple formula is: technical language for 
the specialist; simple, direct diction for 
the average man; and a literary style 
flavored with figure and allusion for the 
bibliophile. 

Even more important, in view of its 
effect upon the finished article, is the kind 
of appeal which the writer wishes to 
make. The two great faculties of the 
mind are the intellect and the imagina- 
tion. ‘The intellect is brought into play 
in writing Informative Prose; the imag- 
ination, in writing the Familiar Essay. 
‘The purpose of the former is utilitarian— 
it is designed to bring us knowledge; the 
purpose of the latter is artistic—it aims 
to give pleasure. ‘This same distinction 
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is to be noticed (1) between practical 
descriptions, where fidelity to detail is 
the requirement, and imaginative descrip- 
tions, in which the writer strives by a 
judicious selection of detail to create at- 
mosphere; and (2) to a certain extent 
between narration of fact, whose very 
truth imposes inevitable and inviolable re- 
strictions,and narration of fiction,in which 
the writer by a conscious arrangement of 
the parts may obtain a desired effect. 
Thus there are created two distinct 
types of expository writing: the Informa- 
tive Prose article, which should conform 
strictly to certain necessary principles; 


and the Familiar Essay, which permits 
greater freedom of treatment. Occa- 
sionally these two types blend so that the 
line of demarcation is almost indistin- 
guishable; but the elements of each are 
present nevertheless, one usually pre- 
dominating. “ 

Exposition is a mark of the developed 
mind. It represents a stage beyond that 
of passive acceptance of the phenomena of 
life. Simple narrations and descriptions 
are within the power of the most imma- 
ture, but interpretation and reasoning 
bespeak a critical attitude which it is one 
aim of education to produce. 


A. INFORMATIVE PROSE 


In Informative Prose the emphasis 
is laid on what is said, not on how it 
is said. ‘This does not mean that dic- 
tion is unimportant; it simply signifies 
that language is to subserve the best pos- 
sible expression of the idea. All thought 
of ornamentation should be banished in 
the attempt to convey to the reader ex- 
actly the desired information. Certain 
subjects, especially those in the field of in- 
terpretative literature, permit some li- 
cence in this regard. Matthew Arnold in 
his essay on “Celtic Literature” succeeds 
through the agency of his rich style in en- 
veloping his theme with some of the very 
magic he is writing of. And yet this may 
prove a dangerous tendency. It is un- 
deniable that at times the florid writing of 
John Ruskin, with its long periods and 
balanced structure, obscures the idea he 
wishes to convey. It must be borne in 
mind that clarity is the chief purpose of 
Informative Prose. 

To gain this end a definite form or 
skeleton upon which the thought fabric 
may be draped is essential. Many stu- 
dents fail to recognize this skeleton be- 
neath the sentences of the articles they 
read. Because they do not perceive it, 
they evidently argue it is not there, 
and see no reason for its construc- 
tion. It is for this reason that most 
teachers of English insist on written out- 


lines before any long exposition is at- 
tempted. Only a highly trained writer 
can keep vividly in mind the complete de- 
sign of his prospective composition. Fail- 
ure to confine one’s self strictly to a defi- 
nite plan of procedure leads to digressions, 
distracts the mind of the reader, and dulls 
the intended effect. 

Students often complain that an outline 
hampers them by its unnecessary restric- 
tions. This can be due only to a misun- 
derstanding of its function. An outline 
should never be so rigid as to allow no al- 
teration. As the mind sweeps forward, 
new ideas, new implications will present 
themselves. Minor details may be added 
without hesitation. More important 
changes usually necessitate a complete re- 
organization of the scheme of the outline 
either by the inclusion of new main head- 
ings, or by the realization that a new 
basis of division is needed. 

Indeed, it is this work of organization 
which is of greatest value in the writing 
of exposition. No uncanny wielding of 
a flexible vocabulary, no adroit treatment 
of isolated topics can atone for a lack of 
organizing power. It is difficult to find 
a better example of informative writing 
in which the correlation of ideas is per- 
fectly and naturally revealed than the 
chapter on “Habit” by William James. 
The student must develon the abil- 
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ity to grasp the relationship _ be- 
tween certain ideas; he must be able to 
select from an accumulated body of de- 
tails that material which is essential to 
his purpose; and with due regard to the 
principles of unity, coherence, emphasis, 
and proportion to embody them in a writ- 
ten form whose chief virtue is clearness. 
Of course, clarity alone will not make 
great writing. Unless one has something 
worth while to say, technique is useless. 
Originality depends largely on one’s at- 
titude toward life. There are compara- 
tively few new things in the world; but 
there are always new phases of the old, 
new points of view regarding the old. 


The majority of people are obsessed with 
a few traditional ideas. The student 
who chooses for a subject ““How to Make 
Cider Vinegar” or “The Care of the 
Teeth” is unconsciously allying himself 
with the inert multitude. Human ex- 
perience is far too rich in variety to ex- 
cuse lazy thinking and sluggish imagina- 
tion. Perhaps some day we shall dis- 
card the word theme from the classroom, 
and impress it upon the student that he is 
expected to write not merely a combina- 
tion of words and sentences for the in- 
structor to draw red lines through, but a 
short paper in which a valuable thought 
is given appropriate expression. 


STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE! 
CHARLES DARWIN 


The foremost contribution to science made in the nineteenth century was the Theory of 
Evolution formulated by Charles Darwin (1809-1882). This theory purports to explain the 
origin of the various forms of life by proving them descended one from another, the higher and 
more complicated forms having evolved—with the lapse of time—from earlier and simpler ones. 
It met with bitter opposition, for it opposed directly the accepted belief in the individual crea- 
tion of all species of animal and plant life—a belief resulting from a literal reading of the 
opening chapters of Genesis—and suggested the descent of human beings from ape-like ances- 
tors. The theory was set forth in The Origin of Species (1859) and The Descent of Man, and 
after a half-century of fiery controversy it has been generally accepted by scientists. ‘The first 
step in Darwin’s argument that the struggle for existence results in the survival of the fittest 


through natural selection is a clear exposition of that struggle. 


NoTuHING is easier than to admit in 
words the truth of the universal strug- 
gle for life, or more difficult—at 
least I have found it so—than con- 
stantly to bear this conclusion in mind. 
Yet unless it be thoroughly ingrained in 
the mind, the whole economy of nature, 
with every fact on distribution, rarity, 
abundance, extinction, and variation, will 
be dimly seen or quite misunderstood. We 
behold the face of nature bright with 
gladness, we often see superabundance of 
food ; we do not see or we forget that the 
birds which are idly singing round us 
mostly live on insects or seeds, and are 
thus constantly destroying life; or we for- 
get how largely these songsters, or their 


1From Chap. 3 of The Origin of Species by 
Charles Darwin. 


eggs, or their nestlings, are destroyed by 
birds and beasts of prey; we do not al- 
ways bear in mind that, though food may 
be now superabundant, it is not so at all 
seasons of each recurring year. 


The Term, Struggle for Existence, Used 
in a Large Sense 


I should premise that I use this term 
in a large and metaphorical sense, includ- 
ing dependence of one being on another, 
and including (which is more important) 
not only the life of the individual, but 
success in leaving progeny. “Iwo canine 
animals, in a time of dearth, may be truly 
said to struggle with each other which 
shall get food and live. But a plant on 
the edge of a desert is said to struggle for 
life against the drought, though more 
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properly it should be said to be dependent 
on the moisture. A plant which annually 
produces a thousand seeds, of which only 
one of an average comes to maturity, may 
be more truly said to struggle with the 
plants of the same and other kinds which 
already clothe the ground. ‘The mistle- 
toe is dependent on the apple and a few 
other trees, but can only in a far-fetched 
sense be said to struggle with these trees, 
for, if too many of these parasites grow on 
the same tree, it languishes and dies. But 
several seedling mistletoes, growing close 
together on the same branch, may more 
truly be said to struggle with each other. 
As the mistletoe is disseminated by birds, 
its existence depends on them; and it may 
metaphorically be said to struggle with 
other fruit-bearing plants, in tempting the 
birds to devour and thus disseminate its 
seeds. In these several senses, which pass 
into each other, I use for convenience’s 
sake the general term of Struggle for Ex- 
istence. 


Geometrical Ratio of Increase 


A struggle for existence inevitably fol- 
lows from the high rate at which all or- 
ganic beings tend to increase. Every be- 
ing, which during its natural lifetime pro- 
duces several eggs or seeds, must suffer 
destruction during some period of its life, 
and during some season or occasional year, 
otherwise, on the principle of geometrical 
increase, its numbers would quickly be- 
come so inordinately great that no coun- 
try could support the product. Hence, as 
more individuals are produced than can 
possibly survive, there must in every case 
be a struggle for existence, either one in- 
dividual with another of the same species, 
or with the individuals of distinct species, 
or with the physical conditions of life. 
It is the doctrine of Malthus! applied 
with manifold force to the whole animal 


1Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834), Eng- 
lish political economist, whose Principle of 
Population (1798) propounds the doctrine that 
the population of the world, if unchecked by 
disease and crime, would increase geometri- 
cally, while the resources increase only arith- 
metically. : 


and vegetable kingdom; for in this case 
there can be no artificial increase of food, 
and no prudential restraint from mar- 
riage. Although some species may be now 
increasing, more or less rapidly, in num- 
bers, all cannot do so, for the world 
would not hold them. 

There is no exception to the rule that 
every organic being naturally increases at 
so high a rate that, if not destroyed, the 
earth would soon be covered by the prog- 
eny of a single pair. Even slow-breeding 
man has doubled in twenty-five years, and 
at this rate, in less than a thousand years, 
there would literally not be standing- 
room for his progeny. Linnzus has cal- 
culated that if an annual plant produced 
only two seeds—and there is no plant so 
unproductive as this—and their seedlings 
next year produced two, and so on, then 
in twenty years there would be a million 
plants. ‘The elephant is reckoned the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, and 
I have taken some pains to estimate its 
probable minimum rate of natural in- 
crease; it will be safest to assume that it 
begins breeding when thirty years old, 
and goes on breeding till ninety years old, 
bringing forth six young in the interval, 
and surviving till one hundred years old; 
if this be so, after a period of from 740 
to 750 years there would be nearly nine- 
teen million elephants alive, descended 
from the first pair. 

But we have better evidence on this 
subject than mere theoretical calcula- 
tions; namely, the numerous recorded 
cases of the astonishingly rapid increase of 
various animals in a state of nature, when 
circumstances have been favorable to them 
during two or three following seasons. 
Still more striking is the evidence from 
our domestic animals of many kinds 
which have run wild in several parts of 
the world; if the statements of the rate of 
increase of slow-breeding cattle and horses 
in South America, and latterly in Aus- 
tralia, had not been well authenticated, 
they would have been incredible. So it is 
with plants; cases could be given of intro- 
duced plants which have become common 
throughout whole islands in a period of 
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less than ten years. Several of the plants, 
such as the cardoon and a tall thistle, 
which are now the commonest over the 
_ wide plains of La Plata, clothing square 
leagues of surface almost to the exclusion 
of every other plant, have been introduced 
from Europe; and there are plants which 
now range in India, as I hear from Dr. 
Falconer, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya, which have been imported 
from America since its discovery. In such 
cases, and endless others could be given, 
no one supposes that the fertility of the 
animals or plants has been suddenly and 
temporarily increased in any sensible de- 
gree. The obvious explanation is that the 
conditions of life have been highly fav- 
orable, and that there has consequently 
been less destruction of the old and young, 
and that nearly all the young have been 
enabled to breed. ‘Their geometrical ra- 
tio of increase, the result of which never 
_ fails to be surprising, simply explains their 
extraordinarily rapid increase and wide 
diffusion in their new homes. 

In a state of nature almost every full- 
grown plant annually produces seed, and 
among animals there are very few which 
do not annually pair. Hence we may 
confidentially assert that all plants and 
animals are tending to increase at a 
geometrical ratio—that all would rapidly 
stock every station in which they could 
anyhow exist—and that this geometrical 
tendency fo increase must be checked by 
destruction at some period of life. Our 
familiarity with the larger domestic ani- 
mals tends; I think, to mislead us: we 
see no great destruction falling on them, 
but we do not keep in mind that thou- 
sands are annually slaughtered for food, 
and that in a state of nature an equal 
number would have somehow to be dis- 
posed of. 

The only difference between organisms 
which annually produce eggs or seeds by 
the thousand, and those which produce ex- 
tremely few, is, that the slow-breeders 
would require a few more years to people, 
under favorable conditions, a whole dis- 
trict, let it be ever so large. The con- 
dor lays a couple of eggs and the ostrich 


a score, and yet in the same country the 
condor may be the more numerous of the 
two; the Fulmar petrel lays but one egg, 
yet it is believed to be the most numer- 
ous bird in the world. One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs, and another, like the 
hippobosca, a single one; but this differ- 
ence does not determine how many 
individuals of the two species can be 
supported in a district. A large number 
of eggs is of some importance to those 
species which depend on a fluctuating 
amount of food, for it allows them rapidly 
to increase in number. But the real im- 
portance of a large number of eggs or 
seeds is to make up for much destruction at 
some period of life; and this period in the 
great majority of cases is an early one. 
If an animal can in any way protect its 
own eggs or young, a small number may 
be produced, and yet the average stock be 
fully kept up; but if many eggs or young 
are destroyed, many must be produced, or 
the species will become extinct. It would 
suffice to keep up the full number of a 
tree, which lived on an average for a 
thousand years, if a single seed were pro- 
duced once in a thousand years, supposing 
that this seed were never destroyed, and 
could be insured to germinate in a fitting 
place. So that, in all cases, the average 
number of any animal or plant depends 
only indirectly on the number of its eggs 
or seeds. 

In looking at Nature, it is most nec- 
essary to keep the foregoing considera- 
tions always in mind—never to forget 
that every single organic being may be 
said to be striving to the utmost to in- 
crease in numbers; that each lives by a 
struggle at some period of its life; that 
heavy destruction inevitably falls either 
on the young or old, during each genera- 
tion or at recurrent intervals. Lighten 
any check, mitigate the destruction ever 
so little, and the number of the species 
will almost instantaneously increase to 
any amount. 


Nature of the Checks to Increase 


The causes which check the natural 
tendency of each species to increase are 
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most obscure. Look at the most vigorous 
species; by as much as it swarms in num- 
bers, by so much will it tend to increase 
still further. We know not exactly what 
the checks are even in a single instance. 
Nor will this surprise any one who re- 
flects how ignorant we are on this head, 
even in regard to mankind, although so 
incomparably better known than any 
other animal. This subject of the checks 
to increase has been ably treated by sev- 
eral authors, and I hope in a future work 
to discuss it at considerable length, more 
especially in regard to the feral animals 
of South America. Here I will make 
only a few remarks, just to recall to the 
reader’s mind some of the chief points. 
Eggs or very young animals seem gener- 
ally to suffer most, but this is not invari- 
ably the case. With plants there is a vast 
destruction of seeds, but, from some ob- 
servations which I have made, it appears 
that the seedlings suffer most from ger- 
minating in ground already thickly 
stocked with other plants. Seedlings, 
also, are destroyed in vast numbers by 
various enemies; for instance, on a piece 
of ground three feet long and two wide, 
dug and cleared, and where there could 
be no choking from other plants, I marked 
all the seedlings of our native weeds as 
they came up, and out of 357 no less 
than 295 were destroyed, chiefly by slugs 
and insects. If turf which has long been 
mown, and the case would be the same 
with turf closely browsed by quadrupeds, 
be let to grow, the more vigorous plants 
gradually kill the less vigorous, though 
fully grown plants; thus out of twenty 
species growing on a little plot of mown 
turf (three feet by four) nine species 
perished, from the other species being al- 
lowed to grow up freely. 

The amount of food for each species 
of course gives the extreme limit to which 
each can increase; but very frequently it 
is not the obtaining food, but the serving 
as prey to other animals, which deter- 
mines the average numbers of a species. 
Thus, there seems to be little doubt that 
the stock of partridges, grouse and hares 
on any large estate depends chiefly on the 


destruction of vermin. If not one head 
of game were shot during the next twenty 
years in England, and, at the same time, 
if no vermin were destroyed, there would, 
in all probability, be less game than at 
present, although hundreds of thousands 
of game animals are now annually shot. 
On the other hand, in some cases, as with 
the elephant, none are destroyed by beasts 
of prey; for even the tiger in India most 
rarely dares to attack a young elephant 
protected by its dam. 

Climate plays an important part in de- 
termining the average numbers of a spe- 
cies, and periodical seasons of extreme 
cold or drought seem to be the most 
effective of all checks. I estimated 
(chiefly from the greatly reduced num- 
bers of nests in the spring) that the win- 
ter of 1854-55 destroyed four-fifths of the 
birds in my own grounds; and this is a 
tremendous destruction, when we remem- 
ber that ten per cent. is an extraordinarily 
severe mortality from epidemics with 
man. The action of climate seems at 
first sight to be quite independent of the 
struggle for existence; but in so far as 
climate chiefly acts in reducing food, it 
brings on the most severe struggle be- 
tween the individuals, whether of the 
same or of distinct species, which subsist 
on the same kind of food. Even when 
climate, for instance extreme cold, acts 
directly, it will be the least vigorous indi- 
viduals, or those which have got least 
food through the advancing winter, which 
will suffer most. When we travel from 
south to north, or from a damp region to 
a dry, we invariably see some species 
gradually getting rarer and rarer, afd 
finally disappearing; and the change of 
climate being conspicuous, we are tempted 
to attribute the whole effect to its direct 
action. But this is a false view; we for- 
get that each species, even where it most 
abounds, is constantly suffering enormous 
destruction at some period of its life, from 
enemies or from competitors for the same 
place and food; and if these enemies or 
competitors be in the least degree favored 
by any slight change of climate, they will 
increase in numbers; and as each area is 
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already fully stocked with inhabitants, 
the other species must decrease. When 
we travel southward and see a species de- 
creasing in numbers, we may feel sure 
that the cause lies quite as much in other 
species being favored as in this one being 
hurt. So it is when we travel northward, 
but in a somewhat lesser degree, for the 
number of species of all kinds, and there- 
fore of competitors, decreases northward; 
hence in going northward, or in ascending 
a mountain, we far oftener meet with 
stunted forms, due to the directly injuri- 
ous action of climate, than we do in pro- 
ceeding southward or in descending a 
mountain. When we reach the Arctic 
regions or snow-capped summits, or abso- 
lute deserts, the struggle for life is almost 
exclusively with the elements. 

That climate acts in main part in- 
directly by favoring other species we 
clearly see in the prodigious number of 
plants which in our gardens can perfectly 
well endure our climate, but which never 
become naturalized, for they cannot com- 
pete with our native plants nor resist de- 
struction by our native animals. 

When a species, owing to highly favor- 
able circumstances, increases inordinately 
in numbers in a small tract, epidemics— 
at least, this seems generally to occur 
with our game animals—often ensue; and 
here we have a limiting check independ- 
ent of the struggle for life. But even 
some of these so-called epidemics appear 
to be due to parasitic worms, which have 
from some cause, possibly in part through 
facility of diffusion among the crowded 
animals, been disproportionately favored: 
and here comes in a sort of struggle be- 
tween the parasite and its prey. 

On the other hand, in many cases, a 
large stock of individuals of the same spe- 
cies, relatively to the numbers of its ene- 
mies, is absolutely necessary for its preser- 
vation. ‘Thus we can easily raise plenty 
of corn and rapeseed, etc., in our fields, 
because the seeds are in great excess com- 
pared with the number of birds which 
feed on them; nor can the birds, though 
having a superabundance of food at this 
one season, increase in number propor- 





tionately to the supply of seed, as their 
numbers are checked during winter; but 
any one who has tried, knows how trou- 
blesome it is to get seed from a few wheat 
or other such plants in a garden: I have 
in this case lost every single seed. ‘This 
view of the necessity of a large stock of 
the same species for its preservation, ex- 
plains, I believe, some singular facts in 
nature, such as that of very rare plants 
being sometimes extremely abundant, in 
the few spots where they do exist; and 
that of some social plants being social, 
that is abounding in individuals, even on 
the extreme verge of their range. For in 
such cases, we may believe, that a plant 
could exist only where the conditions of 
its life were so favorable that many could 
exist together, and thus save the species 
from utter destruction. I should add 
that the good effects of intercrossing, and 
the ill effects of close interbreeding, no 
doubt come into play in many of these 
cases; but I will not here enlarge on this 
subject. 


Complex Relations of All Animals and 
Plants to Each Other in the 
Struggle for Existence 


Many cases are on record showing how 
complex and unexpected are the checks 
and relations between organic beings, 
which have to struggle together in the 
same country. I will give only a single 
instance, which, though a simple one, in- 
terested me. In Staffordshire, on the es- 
tate of a relation, where I had ample 
means of investigation, there was a large 
and extremely barren heath, which had 
never been touched by the hand of man; 
but several hundred acres of exactly the 
same nature had been inclosed twenty-five 
years previously and planted with Scotch 
fir. The change in the native vegetation 
of the planted part of the heath was most 
remarkable, more than is generally seen 
in passing from one quite different soil 
to another: not only the proportional 
numbers of the heath-plants were wholly 
changed, but twelve species of plants (not 
counting grasses and carices) flourished 
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in the plantations, which could not be 
found on the heath. The effect on the 
insects must have been still greater, for 
six insectivorous birds were very common 
in the plantations, which were not to be 
seen on the heath; and the heath was fre- 
quented by two or three distinct insectiv- 
orous birds. Here we see how potent 
has been the effect of the introduction of 
a single tree, nothing whatever else hay- 
ing been done, with the exception of the 
land having been inclosed, so that cattle 
could not enter. But how important an 
element inclosure is, I plainly saw near 
Farnham, in Surrey. Here there are 
extensive heaths, with a few clumps of 
old Scotch firs on the distant hilltops: 
within the last ten years large spaces have 
been inclosed, and self-sown firs are now 
springing up in multitudes, so close to- 
gether that all cannot live. When I as- 
certained that these young trees had not 
been sown or planted, I was so much sur- 
prised at their numbers that I went to 
several points of view, whence I could ex- 
amine hundreds of acres of the uninclosed 
heath, and literally I could not see a sin- 
gle Scotch fir, except the old planted 
clumps. But on looking closely between 
the stems of the heath, I found a multi- 
tude of seedlings and little trees which 
had been perpetually browsed down by 
the cattle. In one square yard, at a point 
some hundred yards distant from one of 
the old clumps, I counted thirty-two lit- 
tle trees; and one of them, with twenty- 
six rings of growth, had, during many 
years, tried to raise its head above the 
stems of the heath, and had failed. No 
wonder that, as soon as the land was in- 
closed, it had became thickly clothed with 
vigorously growing young firs. Yet the 
heath was so extremely barren and so 
extensive that no one would ever have 
imagined that cattle would have so closely 
and effectually searched it for food. 

Here we see that cattle absolutely de- 
termine the existence of the Scotch fir; 
but in several parts of the world insects 
determine the existence of cattle. Per- 
haps Paraguay offers the most curious in- 


stance of this; for here neither cattle nor 


horses nor dogs have ever run_ wild, 
though they swarm southward and north- 
ward in a feral state; and Azara and 
Rengger have shown that this is caused, by 
the greater number in Paraguay of a cer- 
tain fly, which lays its eggs in the navels 
of these animals when first born. ‘The 
increase of these flies, numerous as they 
are, must be habitually checked by some 
means, probably by other parasitic in- 
sects. Hence, if certain insectivorous 
birds were to decrease in Paraguay, the 
parasitic insects would probably increase ; 
and this would lessen the number of the 
navel-frequenting flies—then cattle and 
horses would become feral, and_ this 
would certainly greatly alter (as indeed 
I have observed in parts of South Amer- 
ica) the vegetation: this again would 
largely affect the insects; and this, as we 
have just seen in Staffordshire, the in- 
sectivorous birds, and so onward in ever- 
increasing circles of complexity. Not 
that under nature the relations will ever 
be as simple as this. Battle within bat- 
tle must be continually recurring with 
varying success; and yet in the long run 
the forces are so nicely balanced that the 
face of nature remains for long periods 
of time uniform, though assuredly the 
merest trifle would give the victory to 
one organic being over another. Never- 
theless, so profound is our ignorance, and 
so high our presumption, that we marvel 
when we hear of the extinction of an or- 
ganic being; and as we do not see the 
cause, we invoke cataclysms to desolate 
the world, or invent laws on the duration 
of the forms of life! 

I am tempted to give one more instance 
showing how plants and animals, remote 
in the scale of nature, are bound together 
by a web of complex relations. I shall 
hereafter have occasion to show that the 
exotic Lobelia fulgens is never visited in 
my garden by insects, and consequently, 
from its peculiar structure, never sets a 
seed. Nearly all our orchidaceous plants 
absolutely require the visits of insects to 
remove their pollen-masses and thus to 
fertilize them. J find from experiments 


wholly disappear. 
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that humble-bees are almost indispensa- 
ble to the fertilization of the heart’s-ease 
(Viola tricolor), for other bees do not 
visit this flower. I have also found that 
the visits of bees are necessary for the 
fertilization of some kinds of clover; for 
instance, 20 heads of Dutch clover (Tri- 
folium repens) yielded 2,290 seeds, but 
20 other heads protected from bees pro- 
duced not one. Again, 100 heads of red 
clover (T. pratense) produced 2,700 
seeds, but the same number of protected 
heads produced not a single seed. Hum- 
ble-bees alone visit red clover, as other 
bees cannot reach the nectar. It has been 
suggested that moths may fertilize the 
clovers; but I doubt whether they could 
do so in the case of the red clover, from 
their weight not being sufficient to de- 
press the wing petals. Hence we may in- 
fer as highly probable that, if the whole 
genus of humble-bees became extinct or 
very rare in England, the heart’s-ease and 


red clover would become very rare, or 


The number of hum- 
ble-bees in any district depends in a great 
measure upon the number of field-mice, 
which destroy their combs and nests; and 
Col. Newman, who has long attended to 
the habits of humble-bees, believes that 


“more than two-thirds of them are thus 


destroyed all over England.” Now the 
number of mice is largely dependent, as 
every one knows, on the number of cats; 
and Col. Newman says, “Near villages 
and small towns I have found the nests 
of humble-bees more numerous than 
elsewhere, which I attribute to the num- 
ber of cats that destroy the mice.” Hence 
it is quite credible that the presence of a 
feline animal in large numbers in a dis- 
trict might determine, through the inter- 
vention first of mice and then of bees, the 
frequency of certain flowers in that dis- 
trict! 


rent checks, acting at different periods 


i. In the case of every species, many dif- 
fe 


of life, and during different seasons or 
years, probably come into play; some one 


» check or some few being generally the 


most potent; but all will concur in de- 
termining the average number or even the 


existence of the species. In ‘some cases it 
can be shown that widely-different checks 
act on the same species in different dis- 
tricts. When we look at the plants and 
bushes clothing an entangled bank, we 
are tempted to attribute their propor- 
tional numbers and kinds to what we call 
chance. But how false a view is this! 
Every one has heard that when an Amer- 
ican forest is cut down, a very different 
vegetation springs up; but it has been 
observed that ancient Indian ruins in the 
Southern United States, which must 
formerly have been cleared of trees, now 
display the same beautiful diversity and 
proportion of kinds as in the surrounding 
virgin forest. What a struggle must 
have gone on during long centuries be- 
tween the several kinds of trees, each 
annually scattering its seeds by the thou- 
sand ; what war between insect and insect 
—hbetween insects, snails, and other ani- 
mals with birds and beasts of prey—all 
striving to increase, all feeding on each 
other, or on the trees, their seeds and 
seedlings, or on the other plants which 
first clothed the ground and thus checked 
the growth of the trees! Throw up a 
handful of feathers, and all fall to the 
ground according to definite laws; but 
how simple is the problem where each 
shall fall compared to that of the action 
and reaction of the innumerable plants 
and animals which have determined, in 
the course of centuries, the proportional 
numbers and kinds of trees now growing 
on the old Indian ruins! 

The dependency of one organic being 
on another, as of a parasite on its prey, 
lies generally between beings remote in 
the scale of nature. This is likewise 
sometimes the case with those which may 
be strictly said to struggle with each other 
for existence, as in the case of locusts and 
grass-feeding quadrupeds. But the strug- 
gle will almost invariably be most severe 
between the individuals of the same spe- 
cies, for they frequent the same districts, 
require the same food, and are exposed to 
the same dangers. In the case of vari- 
eties of the same species, the struggle will 
generally be almost equally severe, and we 
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sometimes see the contest soon decided: 
for instance, if several varieties of wheat 
be sown together, and the mixed seed be 
resown, some of the varieties which best 
suit the soil or climate, or are naturally 
the most fertile, will beat the others and 
so yield more seed, and will consequently 
in a few years supplant the other vari- 
eties. To keep up a mixed stock of even 
such extremely close varieties as the vari- 
ously-colored sweet peas, they must be 
each year harvested separately, and the 
seed then mixed in due proportion, other- 
wise the weaker kinds will steadily de- 
crease in number and disappear. So 
again with the varieties of sheep it has 
been asserted that certain mountain- 
varieties will starve out other mountain- 
varieties, so that they cannot be kept 
together. The same result has followed 
from keeping together different varieties 
of the medicinal leech. It may even be 
doubted whether the varieties of any of 
our domestic plants or animals have so 
exactly the same strength, habits, and 
constitution, that the original proportions 
of a mixed stock (crossing being pre- 
vented) could be kept up for half a dozen 
generations, if they were allowed to strug- 
gle together, in the same manner as be- 
ings in a state of nature, and if the seed 
or young were not annually preserved in 
due proportion. 


Struggle for Life Most Severe Between 
Individuals and Varieties of the 
Same Species 


As the species of the same genus. usu- 
ally have, though by no means invariably, 
much similarity in habits and constitution, 
and always in structure, the struggle will 
generally be more severe between them, if 
they come into competition with each 
other, than between the species of distinct 
genera. We see this in the recent exten- 
sion over parts of the United States of 
one species of swallow having caused the 
decrease of another species. ‘The recent 
increase of the missel-thrush in parts of 
Scotland has caused the decrease of the 
song-thrush. How frequently we hear 


| 


of one species of rat taking the place of 
another species under the most different 
climates! In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it 
its great congener. In Australia the im- 
ported hive-bee is rapidly exterminating 
the small, stingless native bee. One spe- 
cies of charlock has been known to sup~ 
plant another species; and so in other 
cases. We can dimly see why the com- 
petition should be most severe between 
allied forms, which fill nearly the same 
place in the economy of nature; but 
probably in no one case could we pre- - 
cisely say why one species has been vic- 
torious over another in the great battle of 
life. 

A corollary of the highest importance 
may be deduced from the foregoing re- 
marks; namely, that the structure of 
every organic being is related, in the most 
essential yet often hidden manner, to 
that of all the other organic beings, with 
which it comes into competition for food 
or residence, or from which it has to es- 
cape, or on which it preys. ‘This is obvi- 
ous in the structure of the teeth and 
talons of the tiger; and in that of the legs 
and claws of the parasite which clings to 
the hair on the tiger’s body. But in the 
beautifully plumed seed of the dandelion, 
and in the flattened and fringed legs of 
the water-beetle, the relation seems at — 
first confined to the elements of air and 
water. Yet the advantage of plumed 
seeds no doubt stands in the closest rela-_ 
tion to the land being already thickly 
clothed with other plants; so that the 
seeds may be widely distributed and fall 
on unoccupied ground. In the water- 
beetle, the structure of its legs so well” 
adapted for diving, allows it to compete 
with other aquatic insects, to hunt for its 
own prey, and to escape serving as prey 
to other animals. *: 

The store of nutriment laid up within 
the seeds of many plants seems at first 
sight to have no sort of relation to other 
plants. But from the strong growth of 
young plants produced from such seeds, 
as peas and beans, when sown in the midst | 
of long grass, it may be suspected that the ! 


. 
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chief use of the nutriment in the seed is to 
_ favor the growth of the seedlings, while 


struggling with other plants growing 


vigorously all around. 


Look at a plant in the midst of its 
range, why does it not double or quadru- 
ple its numbers? We know that it can 


perfectly well withstand a little more heat 


or cold, dampness or dryness, for else- 


‘where it ranges into slightly hotter or 


colder, damper or drier, districts. In 
this case we can clearly see that if we 
wish in imagination to give the plant the 
power of increasing in number, we should 
have to give it some advantage over its 
competitors, or over the animals which 
prey on it. On the confines of its geo- 
graphical range, a change of constitution 


with respect to climate would clearly be 


an advantage to our plant; but we have 
reason to believe that only a few plants 
or animals range so far that they are de- 
stroyed exclusively by the rigor of the cli- 
mate. Not until we reach the extreme 
confines of life, in the Arctic regions or 
on the borders of an utter desert, will 
competition cease. “The land may be ex- 
tremely cold or dry, yet there will be 
competition between some few species, 


or animal is placed in a new country 
among new competitors, the conditions 
of its life will generally be changed in an 
essential manner, although the climate 
may be exactly the same as in its former 
home. If its average numbers are to in- 
crease in its new home, we should have to 
modify it in a different way to what we 
should have had to do in its native coun- 
try; for we should have to give it some 
advantages over a different set of com- 
petitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in imagination to 
give to any one species an advantage over 
another. Probably in no single instance 
should we know what to do. This 
ought to convince us of our ignorance on 
the mutual relations of all organic be- 
ings; a conviction as necessary as it is 
difficult to acquire. All that we can do 
is to keep steadily in mind that each 
organic being is striving to increase in a 
geometrical ratio ;that each at some period 
of its life, during some season of the year, 
during each generation or at intervals, 
has to struggle for life and to suffer great 
destruction. When we reflect on this 
struggle, we may console ourselves with 
the full belief that the war of nature is 


- or between the individuals of the same | not incessant, that no fear is felt, that 
species, for the warmest or dampest | death is generally prompt, and that the 
spots. vigorous, the healthy, and the happy sur- 


Hence we can see that when a plant 


vive and multiply. 


CELTIC ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH POETRY! 
Matruew ARNOLD 


The philosophical pessimism consequent upon the dissemination of the Darwinian theory 
found its sincerest expression in the poetry of Matthew Arnold (1822-1888). While Arnold’s 
poetry is tinged with the sadness of resignation and religious doubt, his prose is militant against 
the rising commercialism of his age. As a critic he stresses the influence of literature on the 
” life of the reader, for he held that “the end and aim of all literature is a criticism of life.” 

Significant phrases that he added to the language of literary criticism are Culture and Anarchy, 

Sweetness and Light, Dissidence of Dissent, Hebraism and Hellenism. The essay on Celtic 
Literature (1867) unites simplicity of a classic style with genuine enthusiasm. 

From On the Study of Celtic Literature and 


on Translating Homer by Matthew Arnold 
_ Published by The Macmillan Company. Re- 
: printed by permission. 
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it pride and passion; his sensibility 
and nervous exaltation gave it a bet- 
ter gift still, the gift of rendering 
with wonderful felicity the magical charm 
of nature. The forest solitude, the bub- 
bling spring, the wild flowers, are every- 
where in romance. ‘They have a mystert- 


Tue Celt’s quick feeling for what is 
noble and distinguished gave his poetry 
style; his indomitable personality gave 
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ous life and grace there; they are Nature’s 
own children, and utter her secret in a 
way which make them something quite 
different from the woods, waters, and 
plants of Greek and Latin poetry. Now 
of this delicate magic, Celtic romance is 
so preéminent a mistress, that it seems im- 
possible to believe the power did not 
come into romance from the Celts. Magic 
is just the word for it—the magic of 
nature; not merely the beauty of nature 
—that the Greeks and Latins had; not 
merely an honest smack of the soil, a 
faithful realism—that the Germans had; 
but the intimate life of Nature, her 
weird power and her fairy charm. As 
the Saxon names of places, with the 
pleasant wholesome smack of the soil in 
them—Weathersfield, Thaxted, Shal- 
ford—are to the Celtic names of places, 
with their penetrating, lofty beauty— 
Velindra, Tyntagel, Caernarvon—so is 
the homely realism of German and Norse 
nature to the fairy-like loveliness of Cel- 
tic nature. Gwydion! wants a wife for 
his pupil: “Well,” says Math, “we will 
seek, I and thou, by charms and illusions, 
to form a wife for him out of flowers. 
So they took the blossoms of the oak, and 
the blossoms of the broom, and the blos- 
soms of the meadow-sweet, and produced 
from them a maiden, the fairest and most 
graceful that man ever saw. And they 
baptized her, and gave her the name of 
Flower-Aspect.” Celtic romance is full 
of exquisite touches like that, showing the 
delicacy of the Celt’s feeling in these mat- 
ters, and how deeply Nature lets him 
come into her secrets. The quick drop- 
ping of blood is called “faster than the 
fall of the dewdrop from the blade of 
reed-grass upon the earth, when the dew 
of June is at the heaviest.”” And thus is 
Olwen described: “More yellow was 
her hair than the flower of the broom, and 
her skin was whiter than the foam of the 
wave, and fairer were her hands and her 
fingers than the blossoms of the wood- 


1The following Celtic passages are quoted 
from Lady Charlotte Guest’s Mabinogion 
£1838), a collection of eleven Welsh prose 
tales. . 


anemony amidst the spray of the meadow 
fountains.” For loveliness it would be 
hard to beat that; and for magical clear- 
ness and nearness take the following :-— 

“And in the evening Peredur entered a 
valley, and at the head of the valley he 
came to a hermit’s cell, and the hermit 
welcomed him gladly, and there he spent 
the night. And in the morning he arose 
and when he went forth, behold, a shower 
of snow had fallen the night before, and 
a hawk had killed a wild-fowl in front of 
the cell. And the noise of the horse 
scared the hawk away, and a raven 
alighted upon the bird. And Peredur 
stood and compared the blackness of the 
raven, and the whiteness of the snow, and 
the redness of the blood, to the hair of 
the lady whom best he loved, which was 
blacker than the raven, and to her skin, 
which was whiter than the snow, and to 
her two cheeks, which were redder than 
the blood upon the snow appeared to be.” 

And this, which is perhaps less strik- 
ing, is not less beautiful :— 

“And early in the day Geraint and 
Enid left the wood, and they came to an 
open country, with meadows on one hand 
and mowers mowing the meadows. And 
there was a river before them, and the 
horses bent down and drank the water. 
And they went up out of the river by a 
steep bank, and there they met a slender 
stripling with a satchel about his neck; 
and he had a small blue pitcher in his 
hand, and a bowl on the mouth of the 
pitcher.” 

And here the landscape, up to this 
point so Greek in its clear beauty, is sud- 
denly magicalized by the romance 
touch :— 

“And they saw a tall tree by the side 
of the river, one-half of which was in 
flames from the root to the top, and the 
other half was green and in full leaf.” 

Magic is the word to insist upon—a 
magically vivid and near interpretation 
of nature; since it is this which consti- 
tutes the special charm and power of the 
effect I am calling attention to, and it is 
for this that the Celt’s sensibility gives 
him a peculiar aptitude. But the matter 
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needs rather fine handling, and it is easy 
to make mistakes here in our criticism. 
In the first place, Europe tends constantly 
to become more and more one community, 
and we tend to become Europeans instead 
of merely Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians; so whatever aptitude or 
felicity one people imparts into spiritual 
work, gets imitated by the others, and 
thus tends to become the common prop- 
erty of all. Therefore anything so beau- 
tiful and attractive as the natural magic I 
am speaking of, is sure, nowadays, if it 
appears in the productions of the Celts, or 
of the English, or of the French, to ap- 
pear in the productions of the Germans 
also, or in the productions of the Ital- 
ians; but there will be a stamp of perfect- 
ness and inimitableness about it in the 
literatures where it is native, which it will 
not have in the literatures where it is not 
native. Novalis or Rickert, for instance, 
have their eye fixed on nature, and have 
undoubtedly a feeling for natural magic; 
a rough-and-ready critic easily credits 
them and the Germans with the Celtic 
fineness of tact, the Celtic nearness to 


Nature and her secret; but the question is 


whether the strokes in the German’s pic- 
ture of nature have ever the indefinable 


_ delicacy, charm, and perfection of the 


Celt’s touch in the pieces I just now 
quoted, or of Shakespeare’s touch in his 
daffodil,! Wordsworth’s in his cuckoo,’ 
Keats’s in his Autumn,? Obermann’s ia 
his mountain birch-tree or his Easter- 
daisy among the Swiss farms. To de- 


_ cide where the gift for natural magic 
- originally lies, whether it is properly Cel- 


tic or Germanic, we must decide this 
question. 
In the second place, there are many 


- ways of handling nature, and we are here 


_ only concerned with one of them; but a 
_ rough- and-ready critic imagines that it 
is all the same so long as nature is han- 


1Winter’s Tale 1V., 4. 
2“Solitary Reaper.” 
3“To Autumn.” 


4O0bermann is a highly romantic story by 
Etienne Pivert de Senancour. 





dled at all, and fails to draw the needful 
distinction between modes of handling 
her. But these modes are many; I will 
mention four of them now: there is the 
conventional way of handling nature, 
there is the faithful way of handling 
nature, there is the Greek way of han- 
dling nature, there is the magical way of 
handling nature. In all these three last 
the eye is on the object, but with a differ- 
ence; in the faithful way of handling 
nature, the eye is on the object, and that 
is all you can say; in the Greek, the eye 
is on the object, but lightness and bright- 
ness are added; in the magical, the eye is 
on the object, but charms and magic are 
added. In the conventional way of 
handling nature, the eye is not on the ob- 
ject; what that means we all know, 
we have only to think of our eighteenth- 
century poetry :— 


“As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night” —— 


to call up any number of instances. Latin 
poetry supplies plenty of instances, too; 
if we put this from Propertius’ Hylas:— 


“manus heroum : 
Mollia composita litora fronde tegit”— 


side by side the line of Theocritus by 


which it was suggested :— 


“Neypov ydp ow exeto péyas, oT. Bdidecow 


dveap”?—" 


we get at the same moment a good speci- 


men both of the conventional and of the 
Greek way of handling nature. But 
from our own poetry we may get ‘speci- 
mens of the Greek way of handling 
nature, as well as of the conventional: 
for instance, Keats’s:— 


What little town, by river or seashore, 
Or mountain-built with quiet citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 


5Pope’s Iliad. 


6“The band of heroes strews the pleasant 
shores with interlacing boughs.” 


™For a great meadow stretched before 
them with many rushes soft to steep on.” 
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is Greek, as Greek as a thing from 
Homer or Theocritus; it is composed 
with the eye on the object, a radiancy 
and light clearness being added. Ger- 
man poetry abounds in specimens of the 
faithful way of handling nature; an ex- 
cellent example is to be found in the 
stanzas called Zueignung, prefixed to 
Goethe’s poems; the morning walk, the 
mist, the dew, the sun, are as faithful as 
they can be, they are given with the eye 
on the object, but there the merit of the 
work, as a handling of nature, stops; nei- 
ther Greek radiance nor Celtic magic is 
added; the power of these is not what 
gives the poem in question its merit, but 
a power of quite another kind, a power 
of moral and spiritual emotion. But the 
power of Greek radiance Goethe could 
give to his handling of nature, and nobly, 
too, as any one who will read his Wan- 
derer—the poem in which a wanderer 
falls in with a peasant woman and her 
child by their hut, built out of the ruins 
of a temple near Cuma—may see. Only 
the power of natural magic Goethe does 
not, I think, give; whereas Keats passes 
at will from the Greek power to that 
power which is, as I say, Celtic; from 


is i— 
What little town, by river or seashore— 
to his:— 


White hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine, 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves— 


or his:— 


+ + + magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn— 


in which the very same note is struck as 
in those extracts which I quoted from 
Celtic romance, and struck with authen- 
tic and unmistakable power. 
Shakespeare, in handling nature, 
touches this Celtic note so exquisitely, 
that perhaps one is inclined to be always 
looking for the Celtic note in him, and 
not to recognize his Greek note when it 
comes. 


But if one attends. well to the: 


difference between the two notes, and 
bears in mind, to guide one, such things 
as Virgil’s “‘moss-grown springs and 
grass softer than sleep:’— 


Muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba—! 
as his charming flower-gatherer, who:— 


Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens 
Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis 
anethi—? 


and his quinces and chestnuts :— 


; cana legam tenera lanugine mala 
Castaneasque nuces 3 


then, I think, we shall be disposed to say 
that in Shakespeare’s:— 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine— 


it is mainly a Greek note which is struck. 
Then, again in his:— 


. . .» look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 


we are at the very point of transition from 
the Greek note to the Celtic; there is the 
Greek clearness and brightness, with the 
Celtic aérialness and magic coming in. 
Then we have the sheer, inimitable Cel- 
tic note in passages like this:— 


Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea— 


or this, the last I will quote:— 


The moon shines bright. In such a night as 


this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees, 

And they did make no noise, in such a night 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls— 


. . . in such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew— 


1The three quotations following are from 
the Eclogues. 


2“__gathering pale violets and the tallest 
poppies, adds to them a narcissus and a flower 
of the fragrant anise.” 


3“T shall pick quinces, white with down, 
and chestnuts.” 
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And those last lines of all are so 
drenched and intoxicated with the fairy- 
dew of that natural magic which is our 
theme, that I cannot do better than end 
with them. 


ae la such a night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her 
love 

To come again to Carthage. 


THE NATURE OF GREEK MYTHS! 
JoHN RUSKIN 


The florid style of John Ruskin (1819-1900) offers a striking contrast to the lucid, yet 
musical prose of Matthew Arnold. While Ruskin’s earlier writings concern art, architecture, 
and the beauties of nature, his later writings turn toward economic problems. In Modern 
Painters he deals largely with art; in Seven Lamps of Architecture he aims to create intelligent 
appreciation for the cathedral-building of the Middle Ages; and in Stones of Venice he points 
out the merits of early Italian painting. Throughout these volumes, however, he is never inter- 
ested merely in art for art’s sake, but in the life and the ideals of the artists and the temper of 
peoples during periods of high artistic enthusiasm; so that his later writings, aiming to 
ameliorate the living conditions of English workmen, are the logical development of this chief 


interest. 
excursus into the field of Greek mythology. 


1. I wrtt not ask your pardon 
for endeavoring to interest you in 
the subject of Greek Mythology; but 
I must ask your permission to approach 
it in a temper differing from that in which 
it is frequently treated. We cannot 
justly interpret the religion of any people, 
unless we are prepared to admit that we 
ourselves, as well as they, are liable to 
error in matters of faith; and that the 
conviction of others, however singular, 
may in some points have been well 
founded, while our own, however reason- 
able, may in some particulars be mis- 
taken. You must forgive me, therefore, 
for not always distinctively calling the 
creeds of the past “superstition,” and the 
creeds of the present day “religion”; as 
well as for assuming that a faith now 
confessed may sometimes be superficial, 
and that a faith long forgotten may once 
have been sincere. It is the task of the 
Divine to condemn the errors of antiq- 
uity, and of the Philologist to account for 
them: I will only pray you to read, with 
patience, and human sympathy, the 
thoughts of men who lived without blame 
in a darkness they could not dispel; and 
to remember that, whatever charge of 


1From The Queen of the Air by John Rus- 
kin. Published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
Reprinted by permission. 


The Queen of the Air (1869), of which the opening sections are given here, is an 


folly may justly attach to the saying— 
“There is no God,” the folly is prouder, 
deeper, and less pardonable, in saying, 
“There is no God but for me.” 

2. A Myth, in its simplest definition, is 
a story with a meaning attached to it, 
other than it seems to have at first; and 
the fact that it has such a meaning is 
generally marked by some of its circum- 
stances being extraordinary, or, in the 
common use of the word, unnatural. 
Thus, if I tell you that Hercules killed 
a water-serpent in the lake of Lerna, and 
if I mean, and you understand, nothing 
more than that fact, the story, whether 
true or false, is not a myth. But if by 
telling you this, I mean that Hercules 
purified the stagnation of many streams 
from deadly miasmata, my story, however 
simple, is a true myth; only, as, if I left 
it in that simplicity, you would probably 
look for nothing beyond, it will be wise in 
me to surprise your attention by adding 
some singular circumstances ; for instance, 
that the water-snake had several heads, 
which revived as fast as they were killed, 
and which poisoned even the foot that 
trod upon them as they slept. And in 
proportion to the fullness of intended 
meaning I shall probably multiply and 
refine upon these improbabilities; as, sup- 
pose, if, instead of desiring only to tell 
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you that Hercules purified a marsh, I 
wished you to understand that he con- 
tended with the venom and vapor of 
envy and evil ambition, whether in other 


men’s souls or in his own, and choked. 


that malaria only by supreme toil—l 
might tell you that this serpent was 
formed by the Goddess whose pride was 
in the trial of Hercules; and that its 
place of abode was by a palm-tree; and 
that for every head of it that was cut 
off, two rose up with renewed life; and 
that the hero found at last he could not 
kill the creature at all by cutting its 
heads off or crushing them; but only by 
burning them down; and that the mid- 
most of them could not be killed even 
that way, but had to be buried alive. 
Only in proportion as I mean more, I 
shall certainly appear more absurd in my 
statement; and at last, when I get unen- 
durably significant, all practical persons 
will agree that I was talking mere non- 
sense from the beginning, and never 
meant anything at all. 

3. It is just possible, however, also, 
that the story-teller may all along have 
meant nothing but what he said; and, 
that, incredible as the events may appear, 
he himself literally believed—and ex- 
pected you also to believe—all this about 
Hercules, without any latent moral or 
history whatever. And it is very neces- 
sary, in reading traditions of this kind, 
to determine, first of all, whether you are 
listening to a simple person, who is re- 
lating what, at all events, he believes to 
be true (and may, therefore, possibly have 
been so to some extent), or to a reserved 
philosopher, who is veiling a theory of the 
universe under the grotesque of a fairy 
tale. It is, in general, more likely that 
the first supposition should be the right 
one:—simple and credulous persons are, 
perhaps fortunately, more common than 
philosophers: and it is of the highest 
importance that you should take their in- 
nocent testimony as it was meant, and not 
efface, under the graceful explanation 
which your cultivated ingenuity may sug- 
gest, either the evidence their story may 
contain (such as it is worth) of an ex- 


traordinary event having really taken 
place, or the unquestionable light which it 
will cast upon the character of the per- 
son by whom it was frankly believed. 
And to deal with Greek religion hon- — 
estly, you must at once understand that 
this literal belief was, in the mind of the 
general people, as deeply rooted as ours 
in the legends of our own sacred book; 
and that a basis of unmiraculous event 
was as little suspected, and an explana- 
tory symbolism as rarely traced, by them, 
as by us. 

You must, therefore, observe that I 
deeply degrade the position which such a 
myth as that just referred to occupied in 
the Greek mind, by comparing it (for 
fear of offending you) to our story of St. 
George and the Dragon. Still, the 
analogy is perfect in minor respects; and 
though it fails to give you any notion of 
the vitally religious earnestness of the 
Greek faith, it will exactly illustrate the 
manner in which faith laid hold of its 
objects. 

4. This story of Hercules and the 
Hydra, then, was to the general Greek 
mind, in its best days, a tale about a real 
hero and a real monster. Not one in a 
thousand knew anything of the way in 
which the story had arisen, any more than 
the English peasant generally is aware of 
the plebian origin of St. George; or sup- 
poses that there were once alive in the 
world, with sharp teeth and claws, real 
and very ugly, flying dragons. On the 
other hand, few persons traced any moral 
or symbolical meaning in the story, and 
the average Greek was as far from 
imagining any interpretation like that I 
have just given you, as an average Eng- 
lishman is from seeing in St. George the 
Red Cross Knight of Spenser, or in the 
Dragon the Spirit of Infidelity. But, for 
all that, there was a certain undercurrent 
of consciousness in all minds, that the 
figures meant more than they at first 
showed; and according to each man’s 
own faculties of sentiment, he judged and 
read them; just as a Knight of the Gar- 
ter reads more in the jewel on his collar 
than the George and Dragon of a public- 
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house expresses to the host or to his cus- 
tomers. ‘Thus, to the mean person the 
myth always meant little; to the noble 
person, much: and the greater their fa- 


_ miliarity with it, the more contemptible 


it became to the one, and the more sacred 
to the other: until vulgar commentators 
explained it entirely away, while Virgil 
made it the crowning glory of his choral 
hymn to Hercules: 


Around thee, powerless to infect thy soul, 
Rose, in his crested crowd, the Lerna worm. 


Non te rationis egentem 
Lernzus turba capitum circumstetit anguis. 


And although, in any special toil of the 
hero’s life, the moral interpretation was 
rarely with definiteness attached to its 
event, yet in the whole course of the life, 
not only a symbolical meaning, but the 
warrant for the existence of a real spirit- 
ual power, was apprehended of all men. 
Hercules was no dead hero, to be remem- 
bered only as a victor over monsters of 
the past—harmless now, as slain. He 
was the perpetual type and mirror of 
heroism, and its present and living aid 
against every ravenous form of human 
trial and pain. 

5. But, if we seek to know more than 
this, and to ascertain the manner in which 
the story first crystallized into its shape, 
we shall find ourselves led back generally 
to one or other of two sources—either to 
actual historical events, represented by 
the fancy under figures personifying 
them; or else to natural phenomena simi- 
larly endowed with life by the imagina- 
tive power, usually more or less under the 
influence of terror. The historical myths 
we must leave the masters of history to 
follow; they, and the events they record, 
being yet involved in great, though at- 
tractive and penetrable, mystery. But 
the stars, and hills, and storms are with 
us now, as they were with others of old; 
and it only needs that we look at them 
with the earnestness of those childish eyes 
to understand the first words spoken of 
them by the children of men. And then, 
in all the most beautiful and enduring 


myths, we shall find, not only a literal 
story of a real person—not only a paral- 
lel imagery of moral principle—but an 
underlying worship of natural phenome- 
na, out of which both have sprung, 
and in which both for ever remain 
rooted. ‘Thus, from the real sun, rising 
and setting—from the real atmosphere, 
calm in its dominion of unfading blue, 
and fierce in its descent of tempest—the 
Greek forms first the idea of two entirely 
personal and corporeal gods, whose limbs 
are clothed in divine flesh, and whose 
brows are crowned with divine beauty; 
yet so real that the quiver rattles at their 
shoulder, and the chariot bends beneath 
their weight. And, on the other hand, 
collaterally with these corporeal images, 
and never for one instant separated from 
them, he conceives also two omnipresent 
spiritual influences, of which one illumin- 
ates, as the sun, with a constant fire, 
whatever in humanity is skilful and wise; 
and the other, like the living air, breathes 
the calm of heavenly fortitude, and 
strength of righteous anger, into every 
human breast that is pure and brave. 

6. Now, therefore, in nearly every 
myth of importance, and certainly in 
every one of those of which I shall speak 
to-night, you have to discern these three 
structural parts—the root and the two 
branches:—the root, in physical exist- 
ence, sun, or sky, or cloud, or sea; then 
the personal incarnation of that; becom- 
ing a trusted and companionable deity, 
with whom you may walk hand in hand, 
as a child with its brother or its sister; 
and lastly, the moral significance of the 
image, which is in all the great myths 
eternally and beneficially true. 

7. The great myths; that is to say, 
myths made by great people. For the 
first plain fact about myth-making is one 
which has been most strangely lost sight 
of—that you cannot make a myth un- 
less you have something to make it of. 
You cannot tell a secret which you don’t 
know. If the myth is about the sky, it 
must have been made by somebody who 
had looked at the sky. If the myth is 
about justice and fortitude, it must have 
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been made by some one who knew what it 
was to be just or patient. According to 
the quantity of understanding in the per- 
son will be the quantity of significance in 
his fable; and the myth of a simple and 
ignorant race must necessarily mean 
little, because a simple and ignorant 
race have little to mean. So the 
great question in reading a story is 
always, not what wild hunter dreamed, or 
what childish race first dreaded it; but 
what wise man first perfectly told, and 
what strong people first perfectly lived 
by it. And the real meaning of any myth 
is that which it has at the noblest age of 
the nation among whom it is current. 
The farther back you pierce, the less sig- 
nificance you will find, until you come 
to the first narrow thought, which, in- 
deed, contains the germ of the accom- 
plished tradition; but only as the seed 
contains the flower. As the intelligence 
and passion of the race develop, they 
cling to and nourish their beloved and 
sacred legend; leaf by leaf it expands un- 
der the touch of more pure affections, and 
more delicate imagination, until at last 
the perfect fable burgeons out into sym- 
metry of milky stem, and honied bell. 

8. But through whatever changes it 
may pass, remember that our right read- 
ing of it is wholly dependent on the ma- 
terials we have in our own minds for an 
intelligent answering sympathy. If it 
first arose among a people who dwelt 
under stainless skies, and measured their 
journeys by ascending and declining stars, 
we certainly cannot read their story, if we 
have never seen anything above us in the 
day, but smoke; nor anything round us in 
the night but candles. If the tale goes 
on to change clouds or planets into living 
creatures—to invest them with fair forms 
—and inflame them with mighty passions, 
we can only understand the story of the 
human-hearted things, in so far as we 
ourselves take pleasure in the perfectness 
of visible form, or can sympathize, by an 
effort of imagination, with the strange 
people who had other loves than that of 
wealth, and other interests than those of 
commerce. And, lastly, if the myth 


complete itself to the fulfilled thoughts of 
the nation, by attributing to the gods, 
whom they have carved out of their fan- 
tasy, continual presence with their own 
souls; and their every effort for good is 
finally guided by the sense of the compan- 
ionship, the praise, and the pure will of 
Immortals, we shall be able to follow 
them into this last circle of their faith 
only in the degree in which the better 
parts of our own beings have been also 
stirred by the aspects of nature, or 
strengthened by her laws. It may be 
easy to prove that the ascent of Apollo 
in his chariot signifies nothing but the ris- 
ing of the sun. But what does the sun- 
rise itself signify to us? If only languid 
return to frivolous amusement, or fruit- 
less labor, it will, indeed, not be easy for 
us to conceive the power, over a Greek, 
of the name of Apollo. But if, for us 
also, as for the Greek, the sunrise means 
daily restoration to the sense of passion- 
ate gladness and of perfect life—if it 
means the thrilling of new strength 
through every nerve—the shedding over 
us of a better peace than the peace of 
night, in the power of the dawn—and 
the purging of evil vision and fear by 
the baptism of its dew;—if the sun it- 
self is an influence, to us also, of spiritual 
good—and becomes thus in reality, not 
in imagination, to us, also, a spiritual 
power—we may then soon over-pass the 
narrow limit of conception which kept 
that power impersonal, and rise with the 
Greek to the thought of an angel who re- 
joiced as a strong man to run his course 
whose voice, calling to life and to labor, 
rang round the earth, and whose going 
forth was to the ends of heaven. 

9. The time, then, at which I shall 
take up for you, as well as I can decipher 
it, the tradition of the Gods of Greece, 
shall be near the beginning of its central 
and formed faith—about 500 B.C.—a 
faith of which the character is perfectly 
represented by Pindar and Aeschylus, 
who are both of them outspokenly re- 
ligious, and entirely sincere men; while 
we may always look back to find the less 
developed thought of the preceding epoch 
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given by Homer, in a more occult, subtle, 
half-instinctive and involuntary way. 

10. Now, at that culminating period 
of the Greek religion we find, under one 
governing Lord of all things, four sub- 
ordinate elemental forces, and four spirit- 
ual powers living in them, and command- 
ing them. ‘The elements are of course 
the well-known four of the ancient world 
—the earth, the waters, the fire, and the 
air; and the living powers of them are 
Demeter, the Latin Ceres; Poseidon, the 
Latin Neptune; Apollo, who has retained 
always his Greek name; and Athena, the 
Latin Minerva. Each of these are de- 
scended from, or changed from, more 
ancient, and therefore more mystic deities 
of the earth and heaven, and of a finer ele- 
ment of ether supposed to be beyond the 
heavens; but at this time we find the four 
quite definite, both in their kingdoms and 
in their personalities. They are the 
rulers of the earth that we tread upon, 
and the air that we breathe; and are 
with us as closely, in their vivid humanity, 
as the dust that they animate, and the 
winds that they bridle. I shall briefly de- 
fine for you the range of their separate 
dominions, and then follow, as far as we 
have time, the most interesting of the 
legends which relate to the queen of the 
air. 

11. The rule of the first spirit, 
Demeter, the earth mother, is over the 

earth, first, as the origin of all life—the 
dust from whence we were taken: sec- 
ondly, as the receiver of all things back 
at last into silence—‘Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” And, 
therefore, as the most tender image of 
this appearing and fading life, in the 
birth and fall of flowers, her daughter 
Proserpine plays in fields of Sicily, 
and thence is torn away into darkness, 
and becomes the Queen of Fate—not 
merely of death, but of the gloom which 
closes over and ends, not beauty only, but 
sin; and chiefly of sins the sin against the 
~ life she gave; so that she is, in her high- 
est power, Persephone, the avenger and 
purifier of blood—“The voice of thy 
brother’s blood cries to me out of the 


ground.” ‘Then, side by side with this 
queen of the earth, we find a demigod of 
agriculture by the plow—the lord of 
grain, or of the thing ground by the mill. 
And it is a singular proof of the sim- 
plicity of Greek character at this noble 
time, that of all representations left to us 
of their deities by their art, few are so 
frequent, and none perhaps so beautiful, 
as the symbol of this spirit of agriculture. 

12. ‘Then the dominant spirit of the 
element of water is Neptune, but sub- 
ordinate to him are myriads of other 
water spirits, of whom Nereus is the 
chief, with Palamon, and Leucothea, the 
“white lady” of the sea; and Thetis, and 
nymphs innumerable, who, like her, could 
“suffer a sea change,” while the river 
deities had each independent power, ac- 
cording to the preciousness of their 
streams to the cities fed by them—the 
“fountain Arethuse, and thou, honored 
flood, smooth sliding Mincius, crowned 
with vocal reeds.” And, spiritually, this 
king of the waters is lord of the strength 
and daily flow of human life—he gives it 
material force and victory; which is the 
meaning of the dedication of the hair, as 
the sign of the strength of life, to the 
river of the native land. 

13. Demeter, then, over the earth, and 
its giving and receiving of life. Nep- 
tune over the waters, and the flow and 
force of life—always among the Greeks 
typified by the horse, which was to them 
as a crested sea-wave, animated and 
bridled. Then the third element, fire, 
has set over it two powers; over earthly 
fire, the assistant of human labor, is set 
Hephestus, lord of all labor in which is 
the flush and the sweat of the brow; and 
over heavenly fire, the source of day, is 
set Apollo, the spirit of all kindling, puri- 
fying, and illuminating intellectual wis- 
dom; each of these gods having also their 
subordinate or associated powers—ser- 
vant, or sister, or companion muse. 

14. Then, lastly, we come to the myth 
which is to be our subject of closer in- 
quiry—the story of Athena and of the 
deities subordinate to her. This great 
goddess, the Neith of the Egyptians, the 
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Athena or Athenaia of the Greeks, and, 
with broken power, half usurped by 
Mars, the Minerva of the Latins, is, 
physically, the queen of the air; having 
supreme power both over its blessing of 
calm, and wrath of storm; and spiritually, 
she is the queen of the breath of man, first 
of the bodily breathing which is life to 
his blood, and strength to his arm in bat- 
tle; and then of the mental breathing, or 
inspiration, which is his moral health and 
habitual wisdom; wisdom of conduct and 
of the heart, as opposed to the wisdom of 
imagination and the brain; moral, as dis- 
tinct from intellectual; inspired, as dis- 
tinct from illuminated. 

15. By a singular, and fortunate, 
though I believe wholly accidental coin- 
cidence, the heart-virtue, of which she is 
the spirit, was separated by the ancients 
into four divisions, which have since ob- 
tained acceptance from all men as rightly 
discerned, and have received, as if from 
the quarters of the four winds of which 
Athena is the natural queen, the name of 
“Cardinal” virtues: namely, Prudence, 
(the right seeing, and foreseeing, of 
events through darkness) ; Justice, (the 
righteous bestowal of favor and of in- 
dignation) ; Fortitude, (patience under 
trial by pain); and ‘Temperance, (pa- 
tience under trial by pleasure). With 
respect to these four virtues, the attri- 
butes of Athena are ail distinct. In her 
prudence, or sight in darkness, she is 
“Glaukopis,” “owl-eyed.” In her jus- 
tice, which is the dominant virtue, she 
wears two robes, one of light and one of 
darkness; the robe of light, saffron color, 
or the color of the daybreak, falls to her 
feet, covering her wholly with favor and 
love—the calm of the sky in blessing; it 
is embroidered along its edge with her 
victory over the giants, (the troublous 
powers of the earth), and the likeness of 
it was woven yearly by the Athenian 
maidens and carried to the temple of 
their own Athena—not to the Parthenon, 
that was the temple of all the world’s 
Athena—but this they carried to the tem- 
ple of their only one, who loved them, 
and stayed with them always. 


Then her. 


robe of indignation is worn on her breast 
and left arm only, fringed with fatal ser- 
pents, and fastened with Gorgonian cold, 
turning men to stone; physically, the 
lightning and the hail of chastisement by 
storm. ‘Then in her fortitude she wears 
the crested and unstooping helmet; and 
lastly, in her temperance, she is the queen 
of maidenhood—stainless as the air of 
heaven. 

16. But all these virtues mass them- 
selves in the Greek mind into the two 
main ones—of Justice, or noble passion, 
and Fortitude, or noble patience; and of 
these, the chief powers of Athena, the 
Greeks had divinely written for them, and 
for all men after them, two mighty 
songs,'—one, of the Menis, men’s pas- 
sion, or zeal, of Athena, breathed into a 
mortal whose name is “Ache of heart?,” 
and whose short life is only the incarnate 
brooding and burst of storm; and the 
other is of the foresight and fortitude of 
Athena, maintained by her in the heart of 
a mortal whose name is given to him from 
a longer grief, Odysseus, the full of sor- 
row, the much-enduring, and the long- 
suffering. 

17. The minor expressions by the 
Greeks in word, in symbol, and in re- 
ligious service, of this faith, are so many 
and so beautiful, that I hope some day 
to gather at least a few of them into a 
separate body of evidence respecting the 
power of Athena, and its relations to the 
ethical conception of the Homeric poems, 
or, rather, to their ethical nature; for they 
are not conceived didactically, but are 
didactic in their essence, as all good art 
is. ‘There is an increasing insensibility to 
this character, and even an open denial 
of it, among us, now, which is one of the 
most curious errors of modernism—the 
peculiar and judicial blindness of an age 
which, having long practised art and 
poetry for the sake of pleasure only, has 
become incapable of reading their lang- 
uage when they were both didactic: and 
also, having been itself accustomed to a 


1The Iliad and the Odyssey. 
*Achilles, the hero of the Iliad, 
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professedly didactic teaching, which yet, 
for private interests, studiously avoids 
collision with every prevalent vice of its 
day, (and especially with avarice), has 
become equally dead to the intensely ethi- 
cal conceptions of a race which habitually 
divided all men into two broad classes of 
worthy or worthless;—good, and good 
for nothing. And even the celebrated 
passage of Horace about the Iliad is now 
misread or disbelieved, as if it was impos- 
sible that the Iliad could be instructive 
because it is not like a sermon. Horace 
does not say that it is like a sermon, and 
would have been still less likely to say so, 
if he ever had had the advantage of hear- 
ing asermon. “I have been reading that 
story of Troy again” (thus he writes to a 
noble youth of Rome whom he cared for), 
“quietly at Praneste, while you have been 
busy at Rome; and truly I think that 
what is base and what is noble, and what 
useful and useless, may be better learned 
from that, than from all Chrysippus’s and 
Crantor’s talk put together.” Which is 
profoundly true, not of the Iliad only, but 
of all other great art whatsoever; for all 
pieces of such art are didactic in the pur- 
est way, indirectly and occultly, so that, 
first, you shall only be bettered by them 
if you are already hard at work in better- 
ing yourself; and when you are bettered 
by them, it shall be partly with a general 
acceptance of their influence, so constant 
and subtle that you shall be no more con- 
scious of it than of the healthy digestion 
of food; and partly by a gift of unex- 
pected truth, which you shall only find 


_ by slow mining for it;—which is with- 


held on purpose, and close-locked, that 
you may not get it till you have forged the 
key of it in a furnace of your own heating. 
And this withholding of their meaning is 


continual, and confessed, in the great 


poets. Thus Pindar says of himself: 
“There is many an arrow in my quiver, 
full of speech to the wise, but, for the 
many, they need interpreters.” And nei- 
ther Pindar, nor A‘schylus, nor Hesiod, 
nor Homer, nor any of the greater poets 
or teachers of any nation or time, ever 
spoke but with intentional reservation: 


nay, beyond this, there is often a meaning 
which they themselves cannot interpret— 
which it may be for ages long after them 
to interpret—in what they said,so far as it 
recorded true imaginative vision. For all 
the greatest myths have been seen, by the 
men who tell them, involuntarily and pas- 
sively—seen by them with as great dis- 
tinctness (and in some respects, though 
not in all, under conditions as far beyond 
the control of their will) as a dream sent 
to any of us by night when we dream 
clearest; and it is this veracity of vision 
that could not be refused, and of moral 
that could not be foreseen, which in mod- 
ern historical inquiry has been left whoily 
out of account: being indeed the thing 
which no merely historical investigator 
can understand, or even believe; for it be- 
longs exclusively to the creative or artistic 
group of men, and can only be inter- 
preted by those of their race, who them- 
selves in some measure also see visions 
and dream dreams. 

So that you may obtain a more truth- 
ful idea of the nature of Greek religion 
and legend from the poems of Keats, and 
the nearly as beautiful, and, in general 
grasp of subject, far more powerful, re- 
cent work of Morris than from frigid 
scholarship, however extensive. Not that 
the poet’s impressions or renderings of 
things are wholly true, but their truth is 
vital, not formal. They are like sketches 
from the life by Reynolds or Gainsbor- 
ough, which may be demonstrably inac- 
curate or imaginary in many traits, and 
indistinct in others, yet will be in the 
deepest sense like, and true; while the 
work of historical analysis is too often 
weak with loss, through the very labor of 
its miniature touches, or useless in clumsy 
and vapid veracity of externals, and com- 
placent security of having done all that is 
required for the portrait, when it has 
measured the breadth of the forehead, and 
the length of the nose. 

18. The first of requirements, then, for 
the right reading of myths, is the under- 
standing of the nature of all true vision 
by noble persons; namely, that it is 
founded on constant laws common to all 
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human nature; that it perceives, however 
darkly, things which are for all ages true 
—that we can only understand it so far 
as we have some perception of the same 
truth—and that its fullness is developed 


reverberation of it from minds of the 
same mirror-temper, in succeeding ages. 
You will understand Homer better by see- 
ing his reflection in Dante, as you may 
trace new forms and softer colors in a 


hill-side, redoubled by a lake. 


and manifested more and more by the 


HABIT! 
WILLIAM JAMES 


Of the brilliant coterie of Harvard philosophers of the past generation, William James 
(1842-1910), the brother of the novelist, Henry James, was the most original and versatile. In 
James were united an extraordinary sensitiveness to beauty in art and literature, and a search- 
ing mind. His best work lies in the realm of philosophy and psychology. In the former he was 
the first to offer an adequate exposition of what has been called the American philosophy of 


pragmatism. 


The Principles of Psychology, a monumental work published in 1890, is still of primary 


intrinsic value—an unusual achievement in so rapidly growing a science. 


The selection on 


“Habit,” taken from The Principles, is a classic of both scientific research and literary 


exposition. 


“Hapir a second nature! Habit is 
ten times nature,” the Duke of Welling- 
ton is said to have exclaimed ; and the de- 
gree to which this is true no one can 
probably appreciate as well as one who is 
a veteran soldier himself. The daily drill 
and the years of discipline end by fash- 
ioning a man completely over again, as to 
most of the possibilities of his conduct. 

“There is a story, which is credible 
enough, though it may not be true, of a 
practical joker, who, seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, sud- 
denly called out, ‘Attention!’ whereupon 
the man instantly brought his hands 
down, and lost his mutton and potatoes 
in the gutter. The drill had been thor- 
ough, and its effects had become embodied 
in the man’s nervous structure.’ 

Riderless cavalry-horses, at many a bat- 
tle, have been seen to come together and 
go through their customary evolutions at 
the sound of the bugle-call. Most trained 
domestic animals, dogs and oxen, and om- 
nibus- and car-horses, seem to be machines 
almost pure and simple, undoubtingly, un- 
hesitatingly doing from minute to minute 


1Reprinted by permission from Principles 
of Psychology by William James, 2 vols. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1890. 


2Huxley’s Elementary Lessons 


in Physi- 
ology, Lesson XII. 


the duties they have been taught, and giv- 
ing no sign that the possibility of an al- 
ternative ever suggests itself to their 
mind. Men grown old in prison have 
asked to be readmitted after being once 
set free. In a railroad accident to a 
traveling menagerie in the United States 
some time in 1884, a tiger, whose cage 
had broken open, is said to have emerged, 
but presently crept back again, as if too 
much bewildered by his new responsi- 
bilities, so that he was without difficulty 
secured. 

Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of 
society, its most precious conservative 
agent. It alone is what keeps us all 
within the bounds of ordinance, and saves 
the children of fortune from the envious 
uprisings of the poor. It alone prevents 
the hardest and most repulsive walks of 
life from being deserted by those brought 
up to tread therein. It keeps the fisher- 
man and the deck-hand at sea through the 
winter; it holds the miner in his dark- 
ness, and nails the countryman to his log- 
cabin and his lonely farm through all the 
months of snow; it protects us from inva- 
sion by the natives of the desert and the 
frozen zone. It dooms us all to fight out 
the battle of life upon the lines of our 
nurture or our early choice, and to make 
the best of a pursuit that disagrees, be- 
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cause there is no other for which we are 
fitted, and it is too late to begin again. 
It keeps different social strata from mix- 
ing. Already at the age of twenty-five 
you see the professional mannerism set- 
tling down on the young commercial 
traveler, on the young doctor, on the 
young minister, on the young counsellor- 
at-law. You see the little lines of cleay- 
age running through the character, the 
tricks of thought, the prejudices, the ways 
of the “shop,” in a word, from which the 
man can by-and-by no more escape than 
his coat-sleeve can suddenly fall into a 
new set of folds. On the whole, it is best 
he should not escape. It is well for the 
world that in most of us, by the age of 
thirty, the character has set like plaster, 
and will never soften again. 

If the period between twenty and thirty 
is the critical one in the formation of in- 
tellectual and professional habits, the 
period below twenty is more important 
still for the fixing of personal habits, 
properly so called, such as vocalization 
and pronunciation, gesture, motion, and 
address. Hardly ever is a _ language 
learned after twenty spoken without a 
foreign accent; hardly ever can a youth 
transferred to the society of his betters 
unlearn the nasality and other vices of 
speech bred in him by the associations of 
his growing years. Hardly ever, indeed, 
no matter how much money there be in 
his pocket, can he even learn to dress like 
a gentleman-born. The merchants offer 
their wares as eagerly to him as to the 
veriest “swell,” but he simply cannot buy 
the right things. An invisible law, as 
strong as gravitation, keeps him within 
his orbit, arrayed this year as he was the 
last; and how his better-bred acquaint- 
ances contrive to get the things they wear 
will be for him a mystery till his dying 
day. 

The great thing, in all education, is to 
make our nervous system our ally instead 
of our enemy. It is to fund and capital- 
ize our acquisitions, and live at ease upon 
the interest of the fund. For this we 
must make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful actions 


as we can, and guard against the growing 
into ways that are likely to be disad- 
vantageous to us, as we should guard 
against the plague. “The more of the de- 
tails of our daily life we can hand over to 
the effortless custody of automatism, the 
more our higher powers of mind will be 
set free for their own proper work. There 
is no more miserable human being than 
one in whom nothing is habitual but in- 
decision, and for whom the lighting of 
every cigar, the drinking of every cup, 
the time of rising and going to bed 
every day, and the beginning of every bit 
of work, are subjects of express volitional 
deliberation. Full half the time of such 
a man goes to the deciding, or regretting, 
of matters which ought to be so in- 
grained in him as practically not to exist 
for his consciousness at all. If there be 
such daily duties not yet ingrained in any 
one of my readers, let him begin this very 
hour to set the matter right. 

In Professor Bain’s chapter on ‘““The 
Moral Habits” there are some admirable 
practical remarks laid down. ‘Two great 
maxims emerge from his treatment. The 
first is that in the acquisition of a new 
habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we 
must take care to launch ourselves with as 
strong and decided an initiative as posst- 
ble. Accumulate all the possible circum- 
stances which shall reénforce the right 
motives; put yourself assiduously in con- 
ditions that encourage the new way; make 
engagements incompatible with the old; 
take a public pledge, if the case allows; 
in short, envelop your resolution with 
every aid you know. This will give your 
new beginning such a momentum that the 
temptation to break down will not occur 
as soon as it otherwise might; and every 
day during which a breakdown is post- 
poned adds to the chances of its not oc- 
curring at all. 

The second maxim is: Never suffer 
an exception to occur till the new habit 
is securely rooted in your life. Each 
lapse is like the letting fall of a ball of 
string which one is carefully winding up; 
a single slip undoes more than a great 
many turns will wind again. Continuity 
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of training is the great means of making 
the nervous system act infallibly right. 
As Professor Bain says: 

“The peculiarity of the moral habits, 
contradistinguishing them from the intel- 
lectual acquisitions, is the presence of two 
hostile powers, one to be gradually raised 
into the ascendant over the other. It is 
necessary, above all things, in such a situ- 
ation, never to lose a battle. Every gain 
on the wrong side undoes the effect of 
many conquests on the right. “The essen- 
tial precaution, therefore, is so to regu- 
late the two opposing powers that the one 
may have a series of uninterrupted suc- 
cesses, until repetition has fortified it to 
such a degree as to enable it to cope with 
the opposition, under any circumstances. 
This is the theoretically best career of 
mental progress.” 

The need of securing success at the 
outset is imperative. Failure at first is 
apt to dampen the energy of all future at- 
tempts, whereas past experience of suc- 
cess nerves one to future vigor. Goethe 
says to a man who consulted him about 
an enterprise but mistrusted his own pow- 
ers: “Ach! you need only blow on your 
hands!” And the remark illustrates the 
effect on Goethe’s spirits of his own 
habitually successful career. Professor 
Baumann, from whom I borrow the anec- 
dote, says that the collapse of barbarian 
nations when Europeans come among 
them is due to their despair of ever suc- 
ceeding as the new-comers do in the 
larger tasks of life. Old ways are broken 
and new ones not formed. 

The question of ‘“tapering-off,” in 
abandoning such habits as drink and 
opium-indulgence, comes in here, and is 
a question about which experts differ 
within certain limits, and in regard to 
what may be best for an individual case. 
In the main, however, all expert opinion 
would agree that abrupt acquisition of the 
new habit is the best way, if there be a 
real possibility of carrying it out. We 
must be careful not to give the will so 
stiff a task as to insure its defeat at the 
very outset; but, provided one can stand 


it, a sharp period of suffering, and then 


a free time, is the best thing to aim at, 
whether in giving up a habit like that of 
opium, or in simply changing one’s hours 
of rising or of work. It is surprising how 
soon a desire will die of inanition if it be 
never fed. 

“One must first learn, unmoved, look- 
ing neither to the right nor left, to walk 
firmly on the straight and narrow path, 
before one can begin ‘to make one’s self 
over again. He who every day makes a 
fresh resolve is like one who, arriving at 
the edge of the ditch he is to leap, for- 
ever stops and returns for a fresh run. 
Without unbroken advance there is no 
such thing as accumulation of the ethical 
forces possible, and to make this possible, 
and to exercise us and habituate us in it, 
is the sovereign blessing of regular work.” 

A third maxim may be added to the 
preceding pair: Seize the very first pos- 
sible opportunity to act on every resolu- 
tion you make, and on every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the di- 
rection of the habits you aspire to gain. 
It is not in the moment of their forming, 
but in the moment of their producing 
motor effects, that resolves and aspira- 
tions communicate the new “set” to the 
brain. As the author last quoted re- 
marks: 

“The actual presence of the practical 
opportunity alone furnishes the fulcrum 
upon which the lever can rest, by means 
of which the moral will may multiply its 
strength, and raise itself aloft. He who 
has no solid ground to press against will 
never get beyond the stage of empty ges- 
ture-making.” 

No matter how full a reservoir of 
maxims one may possess, and no matter 
how good one’s sentiments may be, if one 
have not taken advantage of every con- 
crete opportunity to act, one’s character 
may remain entirely unaffected for the 
better. With mere good intentions, hell 
is proverbially paved. And this is an 
obvious consequence of the principles we 
have laid down. A “character,” as J. S. 


1J. Bahnsen: Beitrége zu Charakterologie, 
Vol. I., page 209. 
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Mill says, “is a completely fashioned 
will’; and a will, in the sense in which 
he means it, is an aggregate of tendencies 
to act in a firm and prompt and definite 
way upon all the principal emergencies 
of life. A tendency to act only becomes 
effectively ingrained in us in proportion to 
the uninterrupted frequency with which 
the actions actually occur, and the brain 
“grows” to their use. Every time a re- 
solve or a fine glow of feeling evaporates 
without bearing practical fruit is worse 
than a chance lost; it works so as posi- 
tively to hinder future resolutions and 
emotions from taking the normal path of 
discharge. “There is no more contempti- 
ble type of human character than that of 
the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, 
who spends his life in a weltering sea of 
sensibility and emotion, but who never 
does a manly concrete deed. Rousseau, 
inflaming all the mothers of France, by 
his eloquence, to follow Nature and nurse 
their babies themselves, while he sends his 
own children to the foundling hospital, 
is the classical example of what I mean. 
But every one of us in his measure, when- 
ever, after glowing for an abstractly 
formulated Good, he practically ignores 
seme actual case, among the squalid 
“other particulars” of which that same 
Good lurks disguised, treads straight on 
Rousseau’s path. All Goods are dis- 
guised by the vulgarity of their con- 
comitants, in this work-a-day world; but 
woe to him who can only recognize them 
when he thinks them in their pure and 
abstract form! ‘The habit of excessive 
novel-reading and theatre-going will pro- 
duce true monsters in this line. ‘The 
weeping of a Russian lady over the ficti- 
tious personages in the play, while her 
coachman is freezing to death on his 
seat outside, is the sort of thing that 
everywhere happens on a less glaring 
scale. Even the habit of excessive in- 
dulgence in music, for those who are 
neither performers themselves nor musi- 
cally gifted enough to take it in a purely 


_ intellectual way, has probably a relaxing 


effect upon the character. One becomes 
filled with emotions which habitually pass 
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without prompting to any deed, and so 
the inertly sentimental condition is kept 
up. The remedy would be, never to 
suffer one’s self to have an emotion at a 
concert, without expressing it afterward 
in some active way. Let the expressicn 
be the least thing in the world—speaking 
genially to one’s aunt, or giving up one’3 
seat in a horse-car, if nothing more heroic 
offers—but let it not fail to take place. 

These latter cases make us aware that 
it is not simply particular lines of dis- 
charge, but also general forms of dis- 
charge, that seem to be grooved out by 
habit in the brain. Just as, if we let our 
emotions evaporate, they get into a way 
of evaporating, so there is reason to sup- 
pose that if we often flinch from making 
an effort, before we know it the effort- 
making capacity will be gone; and that, 
if we suffer the wandering of our atten- 
tion, presently it will wander all the time. 
Attention and effort are, as we shall see 
later, but two names for the same psychic 
fact. To what brain-processes they cor- 
respond we do not know. ‘The strongest 
reason for believing that they do depend 
on brain-processes at all, and are not pure 
acts of the spirit, is just this fact, that 
they seem in some degree subject to the 
law of habit, which is a material law. 
As a final practical maxim, relative to 
these habits of the will, we may, then, 
offer something like this: Keep the fac- 
ulty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day. ‘That is, 
be systematically ascetic or heroic in lit- 
tle unnecessary points, do every day or 
two something for no other reason than 
that you would rather not do it, so that 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh, it 
may find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. Asceticism of this sort 
is like the insurance which a man pays on 
his house and goods. ‘The tax does him 
no good at the time, and possibly may 
never bring him a return. But if the fire 
does come, his having paid it will be his 
salvation from ruin. So with the man 
who has daily inured himself to habits of 
concentrated attention, energetic volition, 
and self-denial in unnecessary things. He 
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will stand like a tower when everything 
rocks around him, and when his softer 
fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in 
the blast. 

The physiological study of mental con- 
ditions is thus the most powerful ally of 
hortatory ethics. The hell to be endured 
hereafter, of which theology tells, is no 
worse than the hell we make for ourselves 
in this world by habitually fashioning our 
characters in the wrong way. Could the 
young but realize how soon they will be- 
come mere walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. We are spin- 
ning our own fates, good or evil, and 
never to be undone. Every smallest 
stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its 
never so little scar. The drunken Rip 
Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, excuses 
himself for every fresh dereliction by say- 
ing, “I won’t count this time!” Well! 
he may not count it, and a kind Heaven 
may not count it; but it is being counted 
none the less. Down among his nerve- 
cells and fibres the molecules are counting 
it, registering and storing it up to be 
used against him when the next tempta- 





tion comes. Nothing we ever do is, in 
strict scientific literalness, wiped out. Of 
course, this has its good side as well as its 
bad one. As we become permanent 
drunkards by so many separate drinks, so 
we become saints in the moral, and 
authorities and experts in the practical 
and scientific spheres, by so many separate 
acts and hours of work. Let no youth 
have any anxiety about the upshot of his 
education, whatever the line of it may be. 
If he keep faithfully busy each hour of 
the working-day, he may safely leave the 
final result to itself. He can with per- 
fect certainty count on waking up some 
fine morning, to find himself one of the 
competent ones of his generation, in what- 
ever pursuit he may have singled out. 
Silently, between all the details of his 
business, the power of judging in all that 
class of matter will have built itself up 
within him as a possession that will never 
pass away. Young people should know 
this truth in advance. “The ignorance of 
it has probably engendered more discour- 
agement and faint-heartedness in youths 
embarking on arduous careers than all 
other causes put together. 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


LarcaDIO HEARN 


LaFcaDIO HEARN (1850-1904) may well be called a cosmopolite. He was born on one of 
the Ionian Islands, of Greek and Irish parents. After varied experiences in the West Indies 
and the United States, he went to Japan, where, finding the Oriental ways peculiarly congenial 
to his temperament he married a Japanese woman and later became a citizen of that country. 
While Hearn wrote, for the most part, on Oriental subjects, his lectures on English literature, 
delivered in the Imperial University at Tokyo, form the most valuable part of his work. These 
lectures, among which is found “The Bible in English Literature,” were collected and published 


(1915) a decade after his death. 


IT Is no exaggeration to say that the 
English Bible is, next to Shakespeare, 
the greatest work in English litera- 
ture, and that it will have much more 
influence than even Shakespeare upon the 
written and spoken language of the Eng- 
lish race. For this reason, to study Eng- 


Interpretations of Literature by Lafcadio 
Hearn, Vol. II., Chap 3. Published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Inc. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 


lish literature without some general 
knowledge of the relation of the Bible to 
that literature would be te leave one’s 
literary education very incomplete. It is 
not necessary to consider the work from 
a religious point of view at all; indeed, to 
so consider it would be rather a hindrance 
to the understanding of its literary excel- 
lence. Some persons have ventured to 
say that it is only since Englishmen 
ceased to believe in the Bible that they 
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began to discover how beautiful it was. 
This is not altogether true; but it is 
partly true. For it is one thing to con- 
sider every word of a book as the word 
of God or gods, and another thing to con- 
sider it simply as the work of men like 
ourselves. Naturally we should think it 
our duty to suppose the work of a divine 
being perfect in itself, and to imagine 
beauty and truth where neither really ex- 
ists. “Che wonder of the English Bible 
can really be best appreciated by those 
who, knowing it to be the work of men 
much less educated and cultivated than 
the scholars of the nineteenth century, 
nevertheless perceive that those men were 
able to do in literature what no man of 
our own day could possibly do. 

Of course in considering the work of 
the translators, we must remember the 
magnificence of the original. I should 
not like to say that the Bible is the great- 
est of all religious books. From the mo- 
ral point of view it contains very much 
that we can not to-day approve of; and 
vhat is good in it can be found in the 
sacred books of other nations. Its ethics 
can not even claim to be absolutely orig- 
inal. The ancient Egyptian scriptures 
contain beauties almost superior in moral 
exaltation to anything contained in the 
Old Testament; and the sacred books of 
other eastern nations, notably the sacred 
books of India,! surpass the Hebrew 
scriptures in the highest qualities of 
imagination and of profound thought. It 
is only of late years that Europe, through 
the labor of Sanskrit and Pali scholars, 
has become acquainted with the astonish- 
ing beauty of thought and feeling which 
Indian scholars enshrined in scriptures 
much more voluminous than the Hebrew 
Bible; and it is not impossible that this 
far off literature will some day influence 
European thought quite as much as the 
Jewish Bible. Everywhere to-day in 
Europe and America the study of Buddh- 
ism and Sanskrit literature is being 
pursued not only with eagerness but with 

1The Veda, a collection of more than 100 


books which has been subdivided into 4 cycles 
on the basis of their metrical composition. 





enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which some- 
times reaches to curious extremes. I 
might mention, in example, the case of a 
rich man who recently visited Japan on 
his way from India. He had in New 
Zealand a valuable property; he was a 
man of high culture, and of considerable 
social influence. One day he happened 
to read an English translation of the 
“Bhagavad-Gita.’’? Almost immediately 
he resolved to devote the rest of his life 
to religious study in India, in a monas- 
tery among the mountains; and he gave 
up wealth, friends, society, everything 
that western civilization could offer him, 
in order to seek truth in a strange coun- 
try. Certainly this is not the only 
instance of this kind; and while such 
incidents can happen, we may feel sure 
that the influence of religious literature 
is not likely to die for centuries to come. 

But every great scripture, whether 
Hebrew, Indian, Persian, or Chinese, 
apart from its religious value will be 
found to have some rare and special 
beauty of its own; and in this respect the 
original Bible stands very high as a 
monument of sublime poetry and of artis- 
tic prose. If it is not the greatest of 
religious books as a literary creation, it is 
at all events one of the greatest; and the 
proof is to be found in the inspiration 
which millions and hundreds of millions, 
dead and living, have obtained from its 
utterances. “The Semitic races have al- 
ways possessed in a very high degree the 
genius of poetry,especially poetry in which 
imagination plays a great part; and the 
Bible is the monument of Semitic genius 
in this regard. Something in the serious, 
stern, and reverential spirit of the genius 
referred to made a particular appeal to 
western races: having certain character- 
istics of the same kind. ‘Themselves un- 
cultivated in the time that the Bible was 
first made known to them, they found in 
it almost everything that they thought and 
felt, expressed in a much better way than 
they could have expressed it. Accord- 


2A Sanskrit religious poem which forms an 
episode of the Mahabharata, the great epic of 
India. 
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ingly the northern races of Europe found 
their inspiration in the Bible; and the en- 
thusiasm for it has not yet quite faded 
away. 

But the value of the original, be it 
observed, did not make the value of the 
English Bible. Certainly it was an in- 
spiring force; but it was nothing more. 
The English Bible is perhaps a much 
greater piece of fine literature, altogether 
considered, than the Hebrew Bible. It 
was so for a particular reason which it is 
very necessary for the student to under- 
stand. The English Bible is a product 
of literary evolution. 

In studying English criticisms upon 
different authors, I think that you must 
have sometimes felt impatient with the 
critics who told you, for example, that 
‘Tennyson was partly inspired by Words- 
worth and partly by Keats and partly by 
Coleridge; and that Coleridge was partly 
inspired by Blake and Blake by the Eliza- 
bethans, and so on. You may have been 
tempted to say, as I used very often my- 
self to say, “What does it matter where 
the man got his ideas from? I care only 
for the beauty that is in his work, not for 
a history of his literary education.” But 
to-day the value of the study of such re- 
lations appears in quite a new light. 
Evolutional philosophy, applied to the 
study of literature as to everything else, 
has shown us conclusively that a man is 
not a god who can make something out 
of nothing, and that every great work of 
genius must depend even less upon the 
man of genius himself than upon the 
labors of those who lived before him. 
Every great author must draw his. 
thoughts and his knowledge in part from’ 
other great authors, and these again from. 
previous authors, and so on back, till we. 
come to that far time in which there was’ 
no written literature, but only verses” 
learned by heart and memorized by all the’ 
people of some one tribe or place, and. 
taught by them to their children and to’ 
their grandchildren. It is only in Greek’ 
mythology that the divinity of Wisdom’ 
leaps out of a god’s head in full armor." 
In the world of reality the more beautiful | 


after Jerome’s Latin translation. 


a work of art, the longer, we may be sure, 
was the time required to make it, and the 
greater the number of different minds 
which assisted in its development. 

So with the English Bible. No one 
man could have made the translation of 
1611. No one generation of men could 
have done it. It was not the labor of a 
single century. It represented the work 
of hundreds of translators working 
through hundreds of years, each succeed- 
ing generation improving a little upon 
the work of the previous generation, until 
in the seventeenth century the best had 
been done of which the English brain and 
the English language was capable. In no 
other way can the surprising beauties of 
style and expression be explained. No 
subsequent effort could improve the Bible 
of King James. Every attempt made 
since the seventeenth century has only re- 
sulted in spoiling and deforming the 
strength and the beauty of the authorized 
text. 

Now you will understand why, from 
the purely literary point of view, the 
English Bible is of the utmost import- 
ance for study. Suppose we glance for 
a moment at the principal events in the 
history of this evolution. 

The first translation of the Bible into a 
western tongue was that made by Jerome 
(commonly called Saint Jerome) in the 
fourth century; he translated directly 
from the Hebrew and other Arabic 
languages into Latin, then the language 
of the Empire. This translation into 
Latin was called the Vulgate—from vul- 
gare, “to make generally known.” The 
Vulgate is still used in the Roman church: 
The first English translations which have 
been preserved to us were made from the 
Vulgate, not from the original tongues. 

First of all, John Wycliffe’s Bible may 
be called the foundation of the seven- 
teenth century Bible. Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation, in which he was helped by many 
others, was published between 1380 and 
1388. So we may say that the founda- 
tion of the English Bible dates from the 
fourteenth century, one thousand years 
But 
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Wycliffe’s version, excellent as it was, 
could not serve very long: the English 
language was changing too quickly. Ac- 
cordingly, in the time of Henry VIII 
Tyndale and Coverdale, with many oth- 
ers, made a new translation, this time not 
from the Vulgate, but from the Greek 
text of the great scholar Erasmus. This 
was the most important literary event of 
the time, for “it colored the entire com- 
plexion of subsequent English prose’’—to 
use the words of Professor Gosse. ‘This 
means that all prose in English written 
since Henry VIII has been influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by the prose of 
Tyndale’s Bible, which was completed 
about 1535. Almost at the same time a 
number of English divines, under the 
superintendence of Archbishop Cranmer, 
gave to the English language a literary 
treasure scarcely inferior to the Bible it- 
self, and containing wonderful transla- 
tions from the Scripture—the “Book of 
Common Prayer.” No English — sur- 
passes the English of this book, still used 
by the church; and many translators have 
since found new inspiration from it. 

A revision of this famous Bible was 
made in 1565, entitled ‘“The Bishops’ 
Bible.” The cause of the revision was 
largely doctrinal, and we need not trou- 
ble ourselves about this translation fur- 
ther than to remark that Protestantism 
was re-shaping the Scriptures to suit the 
new state religion. Perhaps this edition 
may have had something to do with the 
determination of the Roman Catholics to 
make an English Bible of their own. The 
Jesuits began the work in 1582 at 
Rheims, and by 1610 the Roman Catholic 
version known as the Douay (or Douai) 
version—because of its having been made 
chiefly at the Catholic College of Douai 
in France—was completed. “This version 
has many merits; next to the wonderful 
King James version, it is certainly the 
most poetical; and it has the further ad- 
vantage of including a number of books 
which Protestantism has thrown out of 
the authorized version, but which have 
been used in the Roman church since its 
foundation. But I am speaking of the 





book only as a literary English produc- 
tion. It was not made with the help of 
original sources; its merits are simply 
those of a melodious translation from the 
Latin Vulgate. 

At last, in 1611, was made, under the 
auspices of King James, the famous King 
James version; and this is the great lit- 
erary monument of the English language. 
It was the work of many learned men; 
but the chief worker and supervisor was 
the Bishop of Winchester, Lancelot An- 
drews, perhaps the most eloquent English 
preacher that ever lived. He was a 
natural-born orator, with an exquisite ear 
for the cadences of language. ‘To this 
natural faculty of the Bishop’s can be at- 
tributed much of the musical charm of the 
English in which the Bible was written. 
Still, it must not be supposed that he him- 
self did all the work, or even more than 
a small proportion of it. What he did 
was to tone it; he overlooked and cor- 
rected all the text submitted to him, and 
suffered only the best forms to survive. 
Yet what magnificent material he had to 
choose from! All the translations of the 
Bible that had been made before his time 
were carefully studied with a view to the 
conservation of the best phrases, both for 
sound and for form. We must consider 
the result not merely as a study of litera- 
ture in itself, but also as a study of elo- 
quence; for every attention was given to 
those effects to be expected from an ora- 
torical recitation of the text in public. 

This marks the end of the literary evo- 
lution of the Bible. Everything that has 
since been done has only been in the di- 
rection of retrogression, of injury to the 
text. We have now a great many later 
versions, much more scholarly, so far as 
correct scholarship is concerned, than the 
King James version, but none having any 
claim to literary importance. Unfortun- 
ately, exact scholars are very seldom men 
of literary ability; the two faculties are 
rarely united. The Bible of 1870, known 
as the Oxford Bible, and now used in the 
Anglican state-church, evoked a great pro- 
test from the true men of letters, the 
poets and critics who had found their in- 
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spirations in the useful study of the old 
version. ‘Che new version was the work 
of fourteen years; it was made by the 
united labor of the greatest scholars in 
the English-speaking world; and it is far 
the most exact translation that we have. 
Nevertheless the literary quality has been 
injured to such an extent that no one will 
ever turn to the new revision for poetical 
study. Even among the churches there 
was a decided condemnation of this schol- 
arly treatment of the old text; and many 
of the churches refused to use the book. 
In this case conservatism is doing the lit- 
erary world a service, keeping the old 
King James version in circulation, and 
insisting especially upon its use in Sunday 
schools. 

We may now take a few examples of 
the differences between the revised ver- 
sion and the Bible of King James. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, in an essay upon Eng- 
lish prose, published some years ago, said 
that the most perfect piece of English 
prose in the language was that comprised 
in the sixth and seventh verses of the 
eighth chapter of the Song of Songs: 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm: for love is strong as death; 
jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals 
thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most 
vehement flame. 

Many waters can not quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it: if a man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be condemned. 


I should not like to say that the Pro- 
fessor is certainly right in calling this the 
finest prose in the English language; but 
he is a very great critic, whose opinion 
must be respected and considered, and the 
passage is certainly very fine. But in the 
revised version, how tame the same text 
has become in the hands of the scholarly 
translators! 


The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of the Lord. 


Now as a description of jealousy, not 
to speak of the literary execution at all, 
which is the best? What, we may ask, 
has been gained by calling jealousy “a 
flame of the Lord” or by substituting the 





word “flashes” for “coals of fire’? All 
through the new version are things of this 
kind. For example, in the same Song of 
Songs there is a beautiful description of 
eyes, like “doves by the rivers of waters, 
washed with milk, and fitly set.” By 
substituting “rivers” only for “rivers of 
waters” the text may have gained in ex- 
actness, but it has lost immeasurably, both 
in poetry and in sound. Far more poeti- 
cal is the verse as given in the Douai ver- 
sion: “His eyes are as doves upon 
brooks of waters, which are washed with 
milk, and sit beside the beautiful 
streams.” 

It may even be said without any ques- 
tion that the mistakes of the old trans- 
lators were often much more beautiful 
than the original. A splendid example is 
given in the verse of Job, chapter twenty- 
six, verse thirteen: “By his spirit he 
hath garnished the heavens; his hand hath 
formed the crooked serpent.” By the 
crooked serpent was supposed to be signi- 
fied the grand constellation called Draco, 
or the Dragon. And the figure is sub- 
lime. It is still more sublime in the 
Douai translation. ‘His obstetric hand 
hath brought forth the Winding Ser- 
pent.” This is certainly a grand imagin- 
ation—the hand of God, like the hand 
of a midwife, bringing forth a constella- 
tion out of the womb of the eternal night. 
But in the revised version, which is ex- 
act, we have only “His hand hath 
pierced the Swift Serpent!” All the 
poetry is dead. 

There are two methods for the literary 
study of any book—the first being the 
study of its thought and emotion; the 
second only that of its workmanship. A 
student of literature should study some 
of the Bible from both points of view. 
In attempting the former method he will 
do well to consider many works of criti- 
cism, but for the study of the text as liter- 
ature, his duty is very plain—the King 
James version is the only one that ought 
to form the basis of his study, though he 
should look at the Douai version occa- 


sionally. Also he should have a book of 


| references, such as Cruden’s Concordance, 
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by help of which he can collect together 
in a few moments all the texts upon any 
particular subject, such as the sea, the 
wind, the sky, human life, the shadows of 
evening. ‘The study of the Bible is not 
one which I should recommend to very 
young Japanese students, because of the 
quaintness of the English. Before a 
good knowledge of English forms is ob- 
tained, the archaisms are apt to affect the 
students’ mode of expression. But for 
the advanced student of literature, I 
should say that some knowledge of the 
finest books in the Bible is simply indis- 
pensable. The important books to read 
are not many. But one should read at 
least the books of Genesis, Exodus, Ruth, 
Esther, the Song of Songs, Proverbs 
and, above all, Job. Job is certainly the 
grandest book in the Bible; but all of 
those which I have named are books that 
have inspired poets and writers in all de- 
partments of English literature to such an 
extent that you can scarcely read a mas- 
terpiece in which there is not some con- 
scious or unconscious reference to them. 
Another book of philosophical importance 
is Ecclesiastes, where, in addition to much 
proverbial wisdom, you will find some 
admirable world-poetry—that is, poetry 
which contains universal truth about 
human life in all times and all ages. Of 
the historical books and the law books I 
do not think that it is important to read 
much; the literary element in these is not 
so pronounced. It is otherwise with the 
prophetic books, but here in order to ob- 
tain a few jewels of expression, you have 
to read a great deal that is of little value. 
Of the New Testament there is very lit- 
tle equal to the old in literary value; in- 
deed, I should recommend the reading 
only of the closing book—the book called 
the Revelation, or the Apocalypse, from 
which we have derived a literary adjective 


“apocalyptic,” to describe something at 
once very terrible and very grand. 
Whether one understands the meaning of 
this mysterious text makes very little dif- 
ference; the sonority and the beauty of 
its sentences, together with the tremen- 
dous character of its imagery, can not but 
powerfully influence mind and ear, and 
thus stimulate literary taste. At least 
two of the great prose writers of the nine- 
teenth century, Carlyle and Ruskin, have 
been vividly influenced by the book of the 
Revelation. Every period of English 
literature shows some influence of Bible 
study, even from the old Anglo-Saxon 
days; and during the present year, the 
study has so little slackened that one con- 
stantly sees announcements of new works 
upon the literary elements of the Bible. 
Perhaps one of the best is Professor 
Moulton’s “Modern Reader’s Bible,” in 
which the literary side of the subject re- 
ceives better consideration than in any 
other work of the kind published for gen- 
eral use. 

If this brief lecture has shown the real 
place of the King James version in Eng- 
lish literature, and suggested to you the 
reason why the book has an all-important 
value, independently of any religious 
thought in it—quite sufficient has been 
said. It would be of no use whatever to 
spend the time otherwise utilizable, in 
pointing out beauties of the text. What 
beauty there is is of a kind so simple that 
explanation is quite unnecessary. Where 
I think that the value of the reading 
would be greatest for you, is in regard 
to measure and symmetry and euphony 
in English construction. But that means 
a great deal—so much that the best illus- 
tration of it is the observation already 
made, that all English written since the 
sixteenth century has been colored by the 
Bible. 
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THE RELATION OF FORESTS TO STREAM CONTROL* 


GiFrForRD PINCHOT 


Gifford Pinchot (1865- 
States. 


) was the first man to do systematic work in forestry in the United 
For twelve years he was connected with the national government as chief of the 


Bureau of Forestry, and labored diligently for the conservation of our national resources. As 
a result of political differences with his superior, Secretary Ballinger of the Interior, he was 
dismissed from office in 1910, and soon became instrumental in the formation of the Progressive 
Party. Since 1903 he has been a professor at Yale, and since 1910, the president of the 


National Conservation Association. 
of straightforward scientific exposition. 


THE phenomenal development of in- 
dustry and the consequent increased de- 
mand for transportation have turned at- 
tention te our most natural means of in- 
land transportation—the lakes and riv- 
ers. It has forced us to realize that our 
streams, in spite of the tens of millions of 
dollars appropriated for their develop- 
ment, are becoming less navigable. In- 
creasing amounts of sediment are de- 
posited each year in their middle and 
lower courses, while the flow of the 
streams themselves becomes less regular. 
Navigable with difficulty, if at all, dur- 
ing the summer, they become turbulent 
and turbid during the spring, overflow 
their banks, and often carry destruction to 
life and property. The skill of our en- 
gineers is taxed to the utmost to keep har- 
bors and rivers free from the constantly 
recurring deposits of sediment. Because 
of the rapidly increasing tonnage and 
draft of vessels, it is not sufficient merely 
to maintain the present depth of our riv- 
ers and harbors. Their depth must be 
constantly increased or they will gradu- 
ally fail to accommodate the larger ves- 
sels, and such of them as fail must 
finally be abandoned altogether. 

More powerful dredging machinery is 
constantly coming into use. Efforts are 
common to prevent the deposit of sedi- 
ment by confining streams to channels 
narrow enough to accelerate the current 
aid so lessen the rate of deposition. ‘This 
method of channel adjustment has ac- 
complished great good in improving the 


1Reprinted by permission from The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1908, Vol, XXXI, 


The following article, published in 1908, is an example 


courses of many of our rivers, but it can- 
not and does not claim to regulate in the 
least the water supply of the streams. 

The method of storage reservoirs, ex- 
tensively tried in France, has been sug- 
gested as a method of river improvement 
in the United States. Reservoirs filled 
in the spring freshet season serve to in- 
crease the flow later in the year when the 
streams run low. Floods may thus be 
prevented, and the immense loads of silt 
which they would otherwise have brought 
down are thus kept from being dropped 
by the slow current in the lower chan- 
nel. Theoretically this method of stor- 
age reservoirs will accomplish all that 
can be desired in regulating stream flow 
and preventing excessive deposition, if 
only adequate storage capacity is availa- 
ble. In practice, too, it will doubtless 
be efficient in places where the erosion is 
not rapid. But the great disadvantage 
of this method, as is proved by the ex- 
perience of the French engineers, lies in 
the fact that the reservoirs themselves be- 
come clogged with detritus and must 
sooner or later, varying with the forest 
conditions and the character of the topog- 
raphy drained, be either abandoned or 
maintained by constant clearing out at 
large expense. 

The engineers of the United States 
Reclamation Service fully realize that the 
amount of solid matter carried by a 
stream is a very serious problem in con- 
nection with the construction of storage 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes. Streams 
from barren watersheds abound in violent 
freshets which carry with them eroded 


| sediment, to be deposited in the first pool 
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of still water they encounter, and thus re- 
duce the storage capacity of the reser- 
voirs into which they flow. Mill dams 
completely filled with sediment are to be 
seen everywhere, and offer good demon- 
strations of the damage to storage reser- 
voirs from silting. 

The regulation of streams by storage 
reservoirs is really an imitation of what 
nature is able to accomplish by the for- 
ests. Forests at the sources of the 
streams are veritable storage reservoirs, 
and without them no artificial remedy can 
be either adequate or permanent. Ero- 
sion destroys reservoirs, and must be con- 
trolled if reservoirs are to succeed. ‘This 
can be done only by conserving or restor- 
ing the forests. “The forest cover alone 
can reduce the amount of sediment carried 
by water, and make possible the perma- 
nent improvement of inland waterways. 
To check erosion by reforestation, work 
must begin in the highlands, because there 
the slopes are steepest, the rainfall great- 
est, and the action of frost most consid- 
erable, and therefore the process of ero- 
sion is most rapid and the results most 
destructive. 

No one will deny the necessity for 
engineering methods to cope with the 
moderate deposits of silt and the sea- 
sonal irregularities in flow, which may in- 
deed be lessened by forest cover, but 
which are unavoidable so long as the sun 
shines and the rain falls. Yet it remains 
true that a forest cover interposed be- 
tween rain and rock affords the best 
natural means for regulating streams and 
reducing the loads of detritus. Without 
such a forest cover every attempt to im- 
prove the regimen and the channel of a 
stream will be little more than a tempo- 
rary expedient. 

Both wide experience and scientific in- 
vestigation have shown that there are two 
functions exercised by the forest in rela- 
tion to stream-flow. 

1. Its tendency to reduce the difference 
* between high and low water, an influ- 
ence which is of most importance in the 
distribution of flood crests, and in main- 
taining a steady flow of water during the 


different seasons of the year and during 
cycles of dry and wet years. 

2. Its value as a surface protection 
against soil erosion, thus reducing the 
solid burden of storm waters, and decreas- 
ing the deposits of sand and silt, which 
are the causes of shallow and changing 
channels. 

These two functions follow from the 
very nature of the forest as a soil cover. 
The roots of trees penetrate through the 
soil to the underlying rock, where they 
fix themselves in the crevices, in this 
way hold in place the loose soil and 
prevent slipping and washing. The 
crowns of the trees break the force of the 
rain and also protect the soil from being 
carried away to the lower valleys during 
heavy storms. The leaves and _ the 
branches allow the rain to reach the 
ground but gradually; after a rain, water 
continues to drip from the crown for 
several hours, and the soil is thus enabled 
to absorb the greater part of it. Screened 
from the rays of the sun and covered with 
a surface mulch of fallen leaves and hu- 
mus, the soil remains loose and granu- 
lar in structure and is therefore capable 
of imbibing and retaining water with 
sponge-like capacity. It is strewn with 
fallen leaves, branches, and trunks, and 
traversed by a net-werk of dead and live 
roots which impede the superficial run- 
off of water after heavy storm. ‘This 
retardation of the superficial run-off al- 
lows more of it to sink into the ground 
through the many channels left in the soil 
by decayed roots. Surface run-off of 
rain water is wasteful and destructive, 
and unless artificially controlled serves as 
a rule no useful purpose and may inflict 
great loss. Sub-surface drainage makes 
the best use of the total precipitation that 
reaches the ground. It serves both for 
the sustenance of plant life and for the 
flow of streams. Accordingly the agency 
of the forest cover in increasing the seep- 
age run-off at the expense of the surface 
run-off is the most important function 
which the forest performs in relation to 
water supply. 

A common conception of the effect of 
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forest destruction upon climate is that it 
reduces the amount of rainfall. Because 
springs become dry and streams shrink in 
a deforested region, it is assumed that less 
rain must fall. Whether or not there 
be any truth in this assumption ag believe 
there is), it is certain that the main cause 
of the observed facts is the profound ef- 
fect which forest destruction has upon 
the course which the water takes after it 
reaches the ground. ‘The greatest influ- 
ence of the forest is not upon the amount 
of rain which falls, but on what becomes 
of the rain after it falls. The water 
that sinks into the ground passes for 
greatly varying distances beneath the sur- 
face before reappearing, and is thus 
drawn off gradually from the forested 
watershed and supplies the brooks with 
pure water relatively free from detritus. 

How active a part is played by the for- 
est in regulating the run-off is clearly 
shown by actual measurements of the flow 
of streams which drain forested and un- 
forested watersheds. A typical illustra- 
tion of streams from barren, treeless 
watersheds may be found in the flow of 
Queen Creek, in Arizona. ‘This stream 
discharges only in violent freshets, re- 
curring usually as great floodwaves which 
subside almost as soon as they arise. “The 
area of the drainage basin is 143 square 
miles, of which 61 per cent. is above an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. “The rainfall is 
estimated to be about 15 inches. The 
maximum flood discharge of Queen Creek 
in 1896 was 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
and the mean discharge was 15 cubic feet 
per second; during a large portion of the 
year the stream was entirely dry. 

Cedar Creek, in Washington, is typical 
of streams flowing from timbered water- 
sheds. The basin of Cedar Creek lies on 
the western slope of the Cascade Moun- 
tains and is covered with a dense forest 
and a very heavy undergrowth of ferns 
and moss. The drainage area is the same 
as that of Queen Greek. 143 square miles. 
The-precipitation for the year 1897 was 
about 93 inches for the lower portion of 
the basin, and ‘ptobably 150 inches on the 
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the fact that the precipitation in Cedar 
Creek basin was from six to nine times 
more than that in Queen Creek basin, the 
maximum flood discharge of Cedar Creek 
for 1897 was but 3,601 cubic feet per 
second, as against the 9,000 cubic feet of 
Queen: Creek. On the other hand the 
flow of Cedar Creek was continuous 
throughout the year, and the minimum 
discharge was never less than 27 per cent. 
of the mean of the year. “The mean dis- 
charge of Cedar Creek was 1,089 cubic 
feet as against 15 feet for Queen Creek. 
This radical difference in the behavior 
of the two streams can be explained only 
by the difference in the soil cover of the 
two basins. Cedar Creek basin is coy- 
ered with a heavy forest, while Queen 
Creek basin is almost entirely bare, with 
but a few scattering pinion trees and a 
little brush or grass. 

Mr. Marsden Manson, in discussing 
the stream flow from certain points on 
the Yuba River basin, California, makes 
a very interesting comparison between its 
two branches, North Fork and South 
Fork, of which the first has a forested 
and the second a denuded basin. Both of 
the catchment areas lie on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, and have ex- 
posures of marked similarity. 

The south branch of the North Fork 
has a watershed area of 139 square miles, 
which gave in 1900 a maximum run-off 
of 113 cubic feet per second, or 0.8 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. ‘This 
drainage area is well covered with timber 
and brush, and for four months gives a 
minimum run-off of 1,441,125,000 cubic 
feet. 

On the South Fork, above Lake 
Spaulding, there is a watershed of 120 
square miles from which the scattering 
timber that once existed has been cut off. 
The run-off of this area is practically 
nothing for four months in each year, be- 
cause of this absence of forests. If this 
area was afforested, and gave a minimum 
run-off of 0.8 cubic foot per second per 
square mile, the discharge would be 100 
cubic feet per second, or equivalent to 
1,036,800,00 cubic feet of effective stor- 
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age capacity. To supply water for min- 
ing and power purposes a number of 
costly storage reservoirs have been built on 
the South Fork. By reforesting the small 
watershed a natural reservoir would be 
created whose storage capacity would 
be almost equal to the storage capacity 
of all the reservoirs above Lake Spaulding 
dam. 

A careful study of the behavior of the 
streamflow on several small timbered and 
non-timbered catchment areas in the San 
Bernardino Mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia, made by Professor Toumey for 
the Forest Service in 1902, brought out 
in a most convincing manner the effect of 
the forest in decreasing surface run-off 
and sustaining the flow of mountain 
streams. “Three timbered drainage areas 
were studied. These gave during De- 
cember—a month of unusually heavy pre- 
cipitation—a run-off of but 5 per cent. of 
the heavy rainfall for that month; during 
the following months of January, Febru- 
ary and March, they gave a run-off of 
approximately 37 per cent. of the total 
precipitation, and three months after the 
close of the rainy season still supported a 
well-sustained streamflow. At the same 
time, the similar and neighboring non- 
timbered catchment area under observa- 
tion gave during December a run-off of 
AO per cent. of the rainfall, and during 
the three following months a run-off of 
95 per cent. In April the run-off was 
less than one-third of that from each of 
_ the forest catchment areas, and in June 
the stream from the non-forested area was 
dry. 

Streams flowing from barren, treeless 
watersheds carry an amount of gravel, 
sand and soil which is simply enormous 
compared to the amount in streams from 
timbered areas. “Thus the United States 
Geological Survey determined the amount 
of silt carried by the Gila River at the 
Buttes, a stream whose basin and regimen 
is similar to that of Queen Creek, of 
Arizona, to be 10 per cent. of the volume 
wet or 2 per cent. of solids. To appre- 
ciate these figures it must be remembered 
that one-fourth of one per cent. of solid 








burden in the stream is enough to make 
the water turbid. 

As long as the ground is protected by 
a natural covering of forest growth, rain- 
fall has very little erosive action. It is 
only after the ground is laid bare by the 
removal of the forest that the erosion of 
the soil attains dangerous proportions. 

There has, of course, always been, even 
when the natural forests were unimpaired, 
some erosion, especially in the watersheds 
of streams in the Southeast and South- 
west, but not to the extent which now 
obtains, and the present erosion is not 
only excessive, but is yearly increasing. 
It is the price, and in a large measure the 
product, of necessary agricultural and in- 
dustrial development under defective 
methods of work. According to studies 
of Humphreys and Abbott the wearing 
down of the earth’s surface over a region 
such as the Mississippi Valley is some- 
thing like one foot in five thousand years, 
independent of human action. At such 
a rate of erosion the amount of sediment 
carried by the Mississippi River before 
the dawn of civilization could not be more 
than 70,000,000 tons per year. Accord- 
ing to Professor Shaler the wearing down 
of the Mississippi Valley under complete 
tillage will be about the same as that of 
the Valley of the Po in northern Italy, 
or one foot in one thousand years. At 
such a rate of erosion, the solid burden of 
the Mississippi River should be 350,000,- 
ooo tons. But the amount of solid matter 
carried every year by the Mississippi 
River was estimated several years ago to 
be 400,000,000 tons. In other words, the 
erosion had then reached, if not exceeded, 
that of the Po Valley. It is greater now. 
The formation of soil through under- 
ground decay of the rocks cannot keep 
pace with such a rate of erosion. Unless 
measures are taken to check it the fertile 
layer of soil must gradually disappear, as 
has happened already over large areas in 
the Old World from precisely similar 
causes. 

The ruinous effects of the destruction 
of mountain forests upon the navigability 
of streams and the cultural results of 
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human labor have long been felt by most 
European countries and attempts have 
been made to remedy them. France in 
particular has learned by bitter experi- 
ence how terrible the lowlands suffer 
when the mountains lose their forest 
cover, and has now proved by practical 
demonstrations that the losses produced 
by forest destruction can be repaired only 
by reforestation. 

During the French revolution of 1789 
extensive clearings were made in the for- 
ests of the Provencal Alps. The French 
Government early recognized the danger 
which bare areas threatened to property 
and industry, and emphasized the import- 
ance of reforestation. In 1842 the clas- 
sical investigations by Surell made it 
evident that forest clearing was responsi- 
ble for most of the damage caused by 
mountain torrents, and that in reforesta- 
tion lay the remedy. Laws were enacted 
in 1860 and 1864 which recognized that 
reforestation, to improve streamflow, to 
restore the soil, and to regulate torrents 
was of public utility, and therefore that 
it was the duty of the government. “Two 
methods were adopted to carry out the 
work. Government assistance for refor- 
estation voluntarily undertaken by com- 
munities or private individuals; and 
compulsory reforestation by means of 
temporary dispossession, whereby the op- 
tion was left with the owner of recov- 
ering his lands, either by reimbursement 
of cost or by surrendering one-half the 
area to the government. The work was 
entrusted to the French Forest Service, 
and from 1861 to 1877, inclusive, an area 
of 233,590 acres of mountain land was 
put into forest or grass at a cost, includ- 
ing certain incidental expenses, of $2,900,- 
ooo. At the close of the last century the 
fund appropriated by the French Gov- 
ernment for protective afforestation 
amounted to $12,500,000 in round num- 
bers, of which $4,900,000 went toward 
purchase of land and $7,600,000 was spent 
in improvement of streams and reforesta- 
tion of their drainage basins. “The work 
resulted in bringing under control a num- 
ber of torrential streams and in reforest- 


ing about 425,000 acres of land, 58 per 
cent. of which belonged to the govern- 
ment, 25 per cent. to communities and 17 
per cent. to private individuals. France 
has now a far-reaching plan for bringing 
under control about 3,000 torrential 
streams in the Alps, Pyrenees, Ardennes, 
Cevennes and the central plateaus, at a 
cost of $40,000,000. Of this 35 per cent., 
or $14,000,000, is for reforestation alone. 

In Austria, attention was attracted to 
reforestation of watersheds as a means of 
regulating stream flow by the great floods 
in the Tyrol and Karnton. Austrian for- 
esters enumerate over 500 torrents in the 
Tyrol, whose basins need reforesting, and 
on 100 streams the work has already be- 
gun. Similar work is being extensively 
carried on elsewhere among the Austrian 
mountains. 

In Italy the pressing need of reforesting 
land in the Apennines and the southern 
slopes of the Alps has long been urged 
upon the government by the people on ac- 
count of the immense destruction wrought 
annually by the Po, which is now three 
times as destructive to land as it was in 
the past century. As a result of numer- 
ous petitions, a bill was passed in 1882, 
whereby waste land amounting to nearly 
a million acres was to be gradually re- 
forested, involving an initial cost of $8.40 
per acre beside current expenses. 

The great efforts of nearly all the 
states of Europe to counteract the effects 
of indiscriminate forest clearing, efforts 
which involve an outlay of scores of mil- 
lions of dollars, show how important the 
mountain forests are. “They should be 
regarded as a sort of capital, whose func- 
tion in the national economy is far higher 
than the income which the timber may 
yield. 

Forests at high altitudes, at the sources 
of navigable streams, on shifting sands, on 
banks of large rivers, and on steep, ex- 
posed slopes are recognized in most of 
the European countries as “protective for- 
ests,’ and are managed with the prime 
object of preventing washing and erosion 
of soil. ‘Thus at high altitudes on steep, 
exposed slopes and near the timber line, 
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private lands are common in Europe. 
There can be little doubt that similar ac- 
tion will be forced upon us in the United 
States by the results of destroying our 
mountain forests. 


clear cutting as a rule is forbidden and 
timber must always be cut either in nar- 
row strips or by gradual thinning. Se- 
vere governmental regulations controlling 
the management of protective forests on 


WHY A CLASSIC IS A CLASSIC! 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Arnold Bennett (1867- ) is a business man of letters. His keen eyes run over the 


literary public, appraise their wants, and fill them. Consequently he writes popular philoso- 


phical essays (How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day) and popular fiction (The Pretty: 
Lady), as well as fiction of genuine literary power, such as the Clayhanger trilogy and the 
Old Wives’ Tale, which so largely influenced contemporary novelists. But, despite his ability 
to give the public what it wants, Mr. Bennett tells us in The Truth About an Author that he 
has never written down to the public taste in any work of any length, and he has always held 
Beauty before him as his object. “Why a Classic Is a Classic” (1909), from Literary Taste, 
How to Form It, a series of essays on literature, shows Mr. Bennett at his best in freeing 


a time-worn subject from cant phrases and wearisome formality. 


Tue large majority of our fellow- 
citizens care as much about literature as 
they care about aéroplanes or the pro- 
gramme of the Legislature. ‘They do not 
ignore it; they are not quite indifferent to 
it. But their interest in it is faint and 
perfunctory; or, if their interest happens 
to be violent, it is spasmodic. Ask the 
two hundred thousand persons whose en- 
thusiasm made the vogue of a popular 
novel ten years ago what they think of 
that novel now, and you will gather that 
they have utterly forgotten it, and that 
they would no more dream of reading it 
again than of reading Bishop Stubb’s 
Select Charters. Probably if they did 
read it again they would not enjoy it— 
not because the said novel is a whit worse 
now than it was ten years ago; not be- 
cause their taste has improved—but be- 
cause they have not had sufficient practice 
to be able to rely on their taste as a means 
of permanent pleasure. They simply 
don’t know from one day to the next 
what will please them. 


In the face of this one may ask: Why 
does the great and universal fame of 
classical authors continue? ‘The answer 


1From Literary Taste, How to Form 
It by Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran 
Company, Publishers. Reprinted by permis- 
sion, 


is that the fame of classical authors is en- 
tirely independent of the majority. Do 
you suppose that if the fame of Shakes- 
peare depended on the man in the street 
it would survive a fortnight? ‘The fame 
of classical authors is originally made, 
and it is maintained, by a passionate few. 
Even when a first-class author has en- 
joyed immense success during his lifetime, 
the majority have never appreciated him 
so sincerely as they have appreciated sec- 
ond-rate men. He has always been rein- 
forced by the ardor of the passionate few. 
And in the case of an author who has 
emerged into glory after his death, the 
happy sequel has been due solely to the 
obstinate perseverance of the few. ‘They 
could not leave him alone; they would 
not. They kept on savoring him, and 
talking about him, and buying him, and 
they generally behaved with such eager 
zeal, and they were so authoritative and 
sure of themselves, that at last the ma- 
jority grew accustomed to the sound of 
his name and placidly agreed to the propo- 
sition that he was a genius; the majority 
really did not care very much either way. 


And it is by the passionate few that 
the renown of genius is kept alive from 
one generation to another. ‘These few 
are always at work. They are always re- 
discovering genius. “Their curiosity and 
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enthusiasm are exhaustless, so that there 
is little chance of genius being ignored. 
And, moreover, they are always working 
either for or against the verdicts of the 
majority. The majority can make a 
reputation, but it is too careless to main- 
tain it. If, by accident, the passionate 
few agree with the majority in a particu- 
lar instance, they will frequently remind 
the majority that such and such a reputa- 
tion has been made, and the majority will 
idly concur: “Ah, yes. By the way, 
we must not forget that such and such a 
reputation exists.’ Without that per- 
sistent memory-jogging the reputation 
would quickly fall into the oblivion which 
is death. The passionate few only have 
their way by reason of the fact that they 
are genuinely interested in literature, that 
literature matters to them. They con- 
cuer by their obstinacy alone, by their 
eternal repetition of the same statements. 
Do you suppose they could prove to the 
man in the street that Shakespeare was a 
great artist? The said man would not 
even understand the terms they employed. 
But when he is told ten thousand times, 
and generation after generation, that 
Shakespeare was a great artist, the said 
man believes—not by reason, but by faith. 
And he, too, repeats that Shakespeare was 
a great artist, and he buys the complete 
works of Shakespeare and puts them on 
his shelves, and he goes to see the mar- 
velous stage-effects which accompany 
King Lear or Hamlet, and comes back re- 
ligiously convinced that Shakespeare was 
a great artist. All because the passion- 
ate few could not keep their admiration of 
Shakespeare to themselves. This is not 
cynicism; but truth. And it is important 
that those who wish to form their literary 
taste should grasp it. 


What causes the passionate few to make 
such a fuss about literature? There can 
be only one reply. They find a keen and 
lasting pleasure in literature. ‘They en- 
joy literature as some men enjoy beer. 
The recurrence of this pleasure naturally 
keeps their interest in literature very 


much alive. They are for ever making 
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new researches, for ever practising on 


themselves. They learn to understand 
themselves. “They learn to know what 
they want. ‘Their taste becomes surer 


and surer as their experience lengthens. 
They do not enjoy to-day what will seem 
tedious to them to-morrow. When they 
find a book tedious, no amount of popu- 
lar clatter will persuade them that it is 
pleasurable; and when they find it pleas- 
urable no chill silence of the street-crowds 
will affect their conviction that the book 
is good and permanent. They have 
faith in themselves. Whiat are the quali- 
ties in a book which give keen and lasting 
pleasure to the passionate few? This is 
a question so difficult that it has never yet 
been completely answered. You may talk 
lightly about truth, insight, knowledge, 
wisdom, humor, and beauty. But these 
comfortable words do not really carry 
you very far, for each of them has to be 
defined, especially the first and last. It 
is all very well for Keats in his airy man- 
ner to assert that beauty is truth, truth 
beauty, and that that is all he knows or 
needs to know. I, for one, need to know 
alot more. And I never shall know. No- 
body, not even Hazlitt nor Sainte-Beuve, 
has ever finally explained why he thought 
a book beautiful. I take the first fine 
lines that come to hand— 


The woods of Arcady are dead, 
And over is their antique joy— 


and I say that those lines are beautiful 
because they give me pleasure. But why? 
No answer! I only know that the pas- 


sionate few will broadly agree with me in| 


deriving this mysterious pleasure from 
these lines. JI am only convinced that the 
liveliness of our pleasure in those and 
many other lines by the same author will 
ultimately cause the majority to believe, 
by faith, that W. B. Yeats is a genius. 
The one reassuring aspect of the literary 
affair is that the passionate few are pas- 
sionate about the same things. A con- 
tinuance of interest does, in actual prac- 
tice, lead ultimately to the same judg- 
ments. ‘There is only the difference in 
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width of interest. Some of the passion- 
ate few lack catholicity, or, rather, the 
whole of their interest is confined to one 
narrow channel; they have none left 
over. ‘These men help specially to vital- 
ize the reputations of the narrower gen- 
iuses, such as Crashaw. But their active 
predilections never contradict the general 
verdict of the passionate few; rather they 
reinforce it. 


A classic is a work which gives pleasure 
to the minority which is intensely and 
permanently interested in literature. It 
lives on because the minority, eager to re- 
new the sensation of pleasure, is eternally 
curious and is therefore engaged in an 
eternal process of rediscovery. A classic 
does not survive for any ethical reason. 
It does not survive because it conforms to 
certain canons, or because neglect would 
not kill it. It survives because it is a 
source of pleasure, and because the pas- 


sionate few can no more neglect it than 
a bee can neglect a flower. The passion- 
ate few do not read “the right things” 
because they are right. That is to put 
the cart before the horse. ‘“The right 
things” are the right things solely because 
the passionate few like reading them. 
Hence—and I now arrive at my point— 
the one primary essential to literary taste 
is a hot interest in literature. If you 
have that, all the rest will come. It mat- 
ters nothing that at present you fail to 
find pleasure in certain classics. The 
driving impulse of your interest will force 
you to acquire experience, and experience 
will teach you the use of the means of 
pleasure. You do not know the secret 
ways of yourself: that is all. A continu- 
ance of interest must inevitably bring you 
to the keenest joys. But, of course, experi- 
ence may be acquired judiciously or inju- 
diciously, just as Putney may be reached 
via Walham Green or via St. Petersburg. 


HOW THE PROMISE HAS BEEN REALIZED! 


HERBERT CROLY 


Herbert Croly (1869- ) has been an editor of the New Republic since 1914. In that 
capacity he has to a great extent determined the attitude of that magazine toward public 
questions, and is largely responsible for its fearless frankness. Mr. Croly tells us, in the 
W orld’s Work for June, 1910, that The Promise of American Life (1909) was the result of a 
growing conviction, first suggested by Judge Robert Grant’s novel Unleavened Bread, that it 


was deplorable that “American patriotic formulas could be used 
To remedy the evils of a “chaotic mixture of alien 


petent and specialized individual effort.” 


to discourage com- 


and shifting elements” in our social and political structures he urges a constructive relation 


between nationality and democracy. 


Att the conditions of American life 
have tended to encourage an easy, gen- 


- erous, and irresponsible optimism. As 
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compared to Europeans, Americans have 
been very much favored by circumstances. 
Had it not been for the Atlantic Ocean 
and the virgin wilderness, the United 
States would never have been the Land 
of Promise. "The European Powers have 
been obliged from the very conditions of 
their existence to be more circumspect 


1From The Promise of American Life by 
Herbert Croly. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 


and less confident of the future. They 
are always by way of fighting for their 
national security and integrity. With 
possible or actual enemies on their several 
frontiers, and with their land fully occu- 
pied by their own population, they need 
above all to be strong, to be cautious, to 
be united, and to be opportune in their 
policy and behavior. ‘The case of France 
shows the danger of neglecting the 
sources of internal strength, while at the 
same time philandering with ideas and 
projects of human amelioration. Bis- 
marck and Cavour seized the opportunity 
of making extremely useful for Germany 
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and Italy the irrelevant and vacillating 
idealism and the timid absolutism of the 
third Napoleon. Great Britain has oc- 
cupied in this respect a better situation 
than have the Continental Powers. Her 
insular security made her more independ- 
ent of the menaces and complications of 
foreign politics, and left her free to be 
measurably liberal at home and immeas- 
urably imperial abroad. Yet she has 
made only a circumspect use of her free- 
dom. British liberalism was forged al- 
most exclusively for the British people 
and the British peace for colonial sub- 
jects. Great Britain could have afforded 
better than France to tie its national life 
to an overnational idea, but the only idea 
in which Britons have really believed was 
that of British security, prosperity, and 
power. In the case of our own country 
the advantages possessed by England have 
been amplified and extended. The 
United States was divided from the main- 
land of Europe not by a channel but by 
an ocean. Its dimensions were conti- 
nental rather than insular. We were for 
the most part freed from alien interfer- 
ence, and could, so far as we dared, ex- 
periment with political and social ideals. 
The land was unoccupied, and its settle- 
ment offered an unprecedented area and 
abundance of economic opportunity. After 
the Revolution the whole political and 
social organization was renewed, and 
made both more serviceable and more 
flexible. Under such happy circum- 
stances the New World was assuredly 
destined to become to its inhabitants a 
Land of Promise—a land in which men 
were offered a fairer chance and a better 
future than the best which the Old 
World could afford. 

No more explicit expression has ever 
been given to the way in which the Land 
of Promise was first conceived by its 
children than in the “Letters of an Amer- 
ican Farmer.” This book was written 
by a French Immigrant, Hector St. John 
de Crévecceur before the Revolution, and 
is informed by an intense consciousness 
of the difference between conditions in the 


Old and in the New World. 


“What, then, is an American, this new 
man?” asks the Pennsylvania farmer. 


He is either a European or the descendant 
of a European; hence the strange mixture of 
blood, which you will find in no other coun- 
OMG ued.  Or.'S 

on becomes an American by being received 
in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 
Here individuals of all nations are melted 
into a new race of men, whose labors and 
prosperity will one day cause great changes 
in the world. Here the rewards of his in- 
dustry follow with equal steps the progress of 
his labor; this labor is founded on the basis 
of self-interest; can it want a stronger allure- 
ment? Wives and children, who before in 
vain demanded a morsel of bread, now fat 
and frolicsome, gladly help their father to 
clear those fields, whence exuberant crops 
are to arise to feed them all; without any 
part being claimed either by a despotic 
prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord. . . . 
The American is a new man, who acts upon 
new principles; he must therefore entertain 
new ideas and form new opinions. From in- 
voluntary idleness, servile dependence, pen- 
ury, and useless labor, he has passed to 
toils of a very different nature rewarded by 
ample subsistence. This is an American. 


Although the foregoing is one of the 
first, it is also one of the most explicit 
descriptions of the fundamental Amer- 
ican; and it deserves to be analyzed with 
some care. According to this French 
convert the American is a man, or the 
descendant of a man, who has emigrated 
from Europe chiefly because he expects to 
be better able in the New World to en- 
joy the fruits of his own labor. The 
conception implies, consequently, an Old 
World, in which the ordinary man can- 
not become independent and prosperous, 
and, on the other hand, a New World in 
which economic opportunities are much 
more abundant and accessible. Amer- 
ica has been peopled by Europeans pri- 
marily because they expected in that 
country to make more money more easily. 
To the European immigrant—that is, to 
the aliens who have been converted into 
Americans by the advantage of American 
life—the Promise of America has con- 
sisted largely in the opportunity which it 
offered of economic independence and 
prosperity. Whatever else the better 
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future, of which Europeans anticipate the 
enjoyment in America, may contain, these 
converts will consider themselves cheated 
unless they are in a measure relieved of 
the curse of poverty. 

This conception of American life and 
its Promise is as much alive to-day as it 
was in 1780. Its expression has no doubt 
been modified during four generations of 
democratic political independence, but the 
modification has consisted of an expansion 
and a development rather than of a trans- 
position. The native American, like 
the alien immigrant, conceives the better 
future which awaits himself and other 
men in America as fundamentally a fu- 
ture in which economic prosperity will be 
still more abundant and still more acces- 
sible than it has yet been either here or 
abroad. No alteration or attention of 
this demand has been permitted. With 
all their professions of Christianity their 
national idea remains thoroughly worldly. 
They do not want either for themselves 
or for their descendants an indefinite fu- 
ture of poverty and deprivation in this 
world, redeemed by beatitude in the next. 
The Promise, which bulks so large in 
their patriotic outlook, is a promise of 
comfort and prosperity for an ever in- 
creasing majority of good Americans. 
At a later stage of their social develop- 
ment they may come to believe that they 
have ordered a larger supply of prosper- 
ity than the economic factory is capable of 
producing. “Those who are already rich 
and comfortable, and who are keenly 
alive to the difficulty of distributing these 
benefits over a larger social area, may 
come to tolerate the idea that poverty and 
want are an essential part of the social 
order. But as yet this traditional Euro- 
pean opinion has found few echoes in 
America, even among the comfortable and 
the rich. The general belief still is that 
Americans are not destined to renounce, 
but to enjoy. 

Let it be immediately added, however, 
that this economic independence and pros- 
perity has always been absolutely asso- 
ciated in the American mind with free 
political institutions. The “American 


Farmer” traced the good fortune of the 
’ European immigrant in America, not 


merely to the abundance of economic op- 
portunity, but to the fact that a ruling 
class of abbots and lords had no prior 
claim to a large share of the products of 
the soil. He did not attach the name of 
democracy to the improved political and 
social institutions of America, and when 
the political differences between Great 
Britain and her American colonies cul- 
minated in the Revolutionary War, the 
converted “American Farmer” was filled 
with anguish at this violent assertion of 
the “New Americanism.” Nevertheless 
he was fully alive to the benefits which 
the immigrant enjoyed from a larger dose 
of political and social freedom; and so, 
of course, have been all the more intelli- 
gent of the European converts to Amer- 
icanism. A certain number of them, par- 
ticularly during the early years, came over 
less for the purpose of making money 
than for that of escaping from European 
political and religious persecution. Amer- 
ica has always been conventionally con- 
ceived, not merely as a land of abundant 
and accessible economic opportunities, but 
also as a refuge for the oppressed ; and the 
immigrant ships are crowded both during 
times of European famine and during 
times of political revolution and persecu- 
tion. 

Inevitably, however, this aspect of the 
American Promise has undergone certain 
important changes since the establishment 
of our national independence. When the 
colonists succeeded in emancipating them- 
selves from political allegiance to Great 
Britain, they were confronted by the task 
of organizing a stable and efficient gov- 
ernment without encroaching on the free- 
dom, which was even at that time tra- 
ditionally associated with American life. 
The task was by no means an easy one, 
and required for its performance the ap- 
plication of other political principles than 
that of freedom. ‘The men who were re- 
sponsible for this great work were not, 
perhaps, entirely candid in recognizing 
the profound modifications in their tra- 
ditional ideas which their constructive 
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political work had implied ; but they were 
at all events fully aware of the great im- 
portance of their addition to the American 
idea. ‘That idea, while not ceasing to be 
at bottom economic, became more than 
ever political and social in its mean- 
ing and contents. The Land _ of 
Freedom became in the course of 
time also the Land of Equality. The 
special American political system, the 
construction of which was predicted in 
the “Farmer’s” assertion of the necessary 
novelty of American modes of thought 
and action, was made explicitly, if not 
uncompromisingly, democratic; and the 
success of this democratic political system 
was indissolubly associated in the Amer- 
ican mind with the persistence of abun- 
dant and widely distributed economic 
prosperity. Our democratic institutions 
became in a sense the guarantee that 
prosperity would continue to be abundant 
and accessible. In case the majority of 
good Americans were not prosperous, 
there would be grave reasons for sus- 
pecting that our institutions were not do- 
ing their duty. 

The more consciously democratic 
Americans became, however, the less they 
were satisfied with a conception of the 
Promised Land, which went no farther 
than a pervasive economic prosperity 
guaranteed by free institutions. ‘The 
amelioration promised to aliens and to 
future Americans was to possess its moral 
and social aspect. The implication was, 
and still is, that by virtue of the more 
comfortable and less trammeled lives 
which Americans were enabled to lead, 
they would constitute a better society and 
would become in general a worthier set 
of men. The confidence which American 
institutions placed in the American citi- 
zen was considered equivalent to a greater 
faith in the excellence of human nature. 
In our favored land political liberty and 
economic opportunity were by a process 
of natural education inevitably making 
for individual and social amelioration. In 
Europe the people did not have a fair 
chance. Population increased more quickly 
than economic opportunities, and the op- 


portunities which did exist were largely 
monopolized by privileged classes. Power 
was lodged in the hands of a few men, 
whose interest depended upon keeping the 
people in a condition of economic and po- 
litical servitude; and in this way a di- 
vorce was created between individual in- 
terest and social stability and welfare. 
The interests of the privileged rulers de- 
manded the perpetuation of unjust in- 
stitutions. The interest of the people de- 
manded a revolutionary upheaval. In 
the absence of such a revolution they had 
no sufficient inducement to seek their own 
material and moral improvement. ‘The 
theory was proclaimed and accepted as a 
justification for this system of popular 
oppression that men were not to be 
trusted to take care of themselves—that 
they could be kept socially useful only 
by the severest measures of moral, re- 
ligious, and political discipline. The 
theory of the American democracy and its 
practice was proclaimed to be the anti- 
thesis of this European theory and prac- 
tice. The people were to be trusted 
rather than suspected and disciplined. 
They must be tied to their country by the 
strong bond of self-interest. Give them 
a fair chance, and the natural goodness 
of human nature would do the rest. In- 
dividual and public interest will, on the 
whole, coincide, provided no individuals 
are allowed to have special privileges. 
Thus the American system will be pre- 
destined to success by its own adequacy, 
and its success will constitute an enor- 
mous stride toward human amelioration. 
Just because our system is at bottom a 
thorough test of the ability of human na- 
ture to respond admirably to a fair 
chance, the issue of the experiment is 
bound to be of more than national im- 
portance. The American system stands 
for the highest hope of an_ excellent 
worldly life that mankind has yet ven- 
tured—the hope that men can be im- 
proved without being fettered, that they 
can be saved without even vicariously be- 
ing nailed to the cross. 

Such are the claims advanced on behalf 
of the American system; and within cer- 
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tain limits this system has made good. 
Americans have been more than usually 
prosperous. “They have been more than 
usually free. They have, on the whole, 
made their freedom and prosperity con- 
tribute to a higher level of individual and 
social excellence. Most assuredly the 
average Americanized American is neither 
a more intelligent, a wiser, nor a better 
man than the average European; but he is 
likely to be a more energetic and hopeful 
one. Out of a million well-established 
Americans, taken indiscriminately from 
all occupations and conditions, compared 
to a corresponding assortment of Euro- 
peans, a larger proportion of the former 
will be leading alert, active, and useful 
lives. Within a given social area there 
will be a smaller amount of social wreck- 
age and a larger amount of wholesome 
and profitable achievement. The mass of 
the American people is, on the whole, 
more deeply stirred, more thoroughly 
awake, more assertive in their personal 
demands, and more confident of satisfy- 
ing them. In a word, they are more 
alive, and they must be credited with the 
moral and social benefit attaching to a 
larger amount of vitality. 

Furthermore, this greater individual 
vitality, although intimately connected 
with the superior agricultural and indus- 
trial opportunities of a new country, has 
not been due exclusively to such advan- 
tages. Undoubtedly the vast areas of 
cheap and fertile land which have been 
continuously available for settlement 
have contributed, not only to the abun- 
dance of American prosperity, but also to 
the formation of American character and 
institutions; and undoubtedly many of 
the economic and political evils which are 
now becoming offensively obtrusive are 
directly or indirectly derived from the 
gradual monopolization of certain im- 
portant economic opportunities. Never- 
theless, these opportunities could never 
have been converted so quickly into sub- 
stantial benefits had it not been for our 
more democratic political and _ social 
forms. A privileged class does not se- 
cure itself in the enjoyment of its ad- 


vantages merely by legal intrenchments. 
It depends quite as much upon disqualify- 
ing the “lower classes” from utilizing 
their opportunities by a species of social 
inhibition. ‘The rail-splitter can be so 
easily encouraged to believe that rail- 
splitting is his vocation. "The tragedy in 
the life of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s‘“The Admir- 
able Crichton” was not due to any legal 
prohibition of his conversion in England, 
as on the tropic island, into a veritable 
chief, but that on English soil he did not 
in his own soul want any such elevation 
and distinction. His very loyalty to the 
forms and fabric of English life kept him 
fatuously content with the mean truck- 
ling and meaner domineering of his posi- 
tion of butler. On the other hand, the 
loyalty of an American to the American 
idea would tend to make him aggressive 
and self-confident. Our democratic pro- 
hibition of any but occasional social dis- 
tinctions and our democratic dislike to 
any suggestion of authentic social in- 
feriority have contributed as essentially to 
the fluid and elastic substance of Amer- 
ican life as have its abundant and accessi- 
ble economic opportunities. 

The increased momentum of American 
life, both in its particles and its mass, un- 
questionably has a considerable moral and 
social value. It is the beginning, the only 
possible beginning, of a better life for the 
people as individuals and for society. 
So long as the great majority of the poor 
in any country are inert and are laboring 
without any hope of substantial rewards 
in this world, the whole associated life of 
that community rests on an equivocal 
foundation. Its moral and social order is 
tied to an economic system which starves 
and mutilates the great majority of the 
population, and under such conditions its 
religion necessarily becomes a spiritual 
drug, administered for the purpose of 
subduing the popular discontent and re- 
lieving the popular misery. The only 
way the associated life of such a com- 
munity can be radically improved is by 
the leavening of the inert popular mass. 
Their wants must be satisfied and in- 
creased with the habit of satisfaction. 
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During the past hundred years every 
European state has made a great stride 
in the direction of arousing its poorer citi- 
zens to be more wholesomely active, dis- 
contented, and expectant; but our own 
country has succeeded in traveling far- 
ther in this direction than has any other, 
and it may well be proud of its achieve- 
ment. “That the American political and 
economic system has accomplished so 
much on behalf of the ordinary man does 
constitute the fairer hope that men have 
been justified in entertaining of a better 
worldly order; and any higher social 
achievement, which America may here- 
after reach, must depend upon an im- 
proved perpetuation of this process. “The 
mass of mankind must be aroused to still 
greater activity by a still more abundant 
satisfaction of their needs, and by a conse- 
quent increase of their aggressive dis- 
content. 

The most discriminating appreciation, 
which I have ever read, of the social value 
of American national achievement has 
been written by Mr. John B. Crozier; 
and the importance of the matter is such 
that it will be well to quote it at length. 
Says Mr. Crozier in his chapter on “Re- 
construction in America,” in the third 
volume of his “History of Intellectual 
Development”: 


There [in America] a natural equality of 
sentiment, springing out of and resting on a 
broad equality of material and social condi- 
tions, has been the heritage of the people from 
the earliest time. This broad natural 
equality of sentiment, rooted in equal material 
opportunities, equal education, equal laws, 
equal opportunities, and equal access to all 
positions of honor and trust, has just sufficient 
inequality mixed with it—in the shape of 
greater or less mental endowments, higher or 
lower degrees of culture, larger or smaller 
material possessions, and so on—to keep it 
sweet and human; while at the same time it 


is all so gently graded, and marked by tran- 
sitions so easy and natural, that no gap was 
anywhere to be discovered on which to found 
an order of privilege or caste. Now an equal- 
ity like this, with the erectness, independence, 
energy and initiative it brings with it, in men, 
sprung from the loins of an imperial race is 
a possession, not for a nation only, but for 
civilization itself and for humanity. It is the 
distinct raising of the entire body of a people 
to a higher level, and so brings civilization a 
stage nearer its goal. It is the first successful 
attempt in recorded history to get a healthy, 
natural equality which should reach down to 
the foundations of the state and to the great 
masses of men; and in its results corresponds 
to what in other lands (excepting, perhaps, in 
luxury alone) has been attained only by the 
few—the successful and the ruling spirits. To 
lose it, therefore, to barter it or give it away, 
would be in the language of Othello “such 
deep damnation that nothing else could 
match,” and would be an irreparable loss to 
the world and to civilization. 


Surely no nation can ask for a higher 
and more generous tribute than that 
which Mr. Crozier renders to America 
in the foregoing quotation, and its value 
is increased by the source from which it 
comes. It is written by a man who, as a 
Canadian, has had the opportunity of 
knowing American life well without be- 
ing biased in its favor, and who, as the 
historian of the intellectual development 
of our race, has made an exhaustive study 
of the civilizations both of the ancient 
and the modern worlds. Nothing can 
be soberly added to it on behalf of 
American national achievement, but nei- 
ther should it be diminished by any im- 
portant idea and phrase. “The American 
economic, political, and social organiza- 
tion has given to its citizens the benefits 
of material prosperity, political liberty, 
and a wholesome natural equality; and 
this achievement is a gain, not only ta 
Americans, but to the world and to 
civilization. 
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EVOLUTION! 


JOHN GALsworTHY 


John Galsworthy (1867- ) is famous among English writers for plays and novels subtly 
analyzing the upper and middle classes of English society and revealing the conditions which 
largely determine them. Of his novels The Patrician, dealing with class distinctions and con- 
ventions, and The Man of Property, studying the passion for possession in the Forsyte family, 
are best known. Strife, a powerful account of the evil and futility of a strike and Justice, an 
indictment of the English legal system, are two of his finest plays. “Evolution” (1910) is a 
characteristic essay in its treatment of a changing phase of society and is typical of the ex- 


position which combines the informality of the essay with the narrative interest of fiction. 


CoMING out of the theater, we found it 
utterly impossible to get a taxicab; and, 
though it was raining slightly, walked 
through Leicester Square in the hope of 
picking one up as it returned down Pic- 
cadilly. Numbers of hansoms and four- 
wheelers passed, or stood by the curb, 
hailing us feebly, or not even attempting 
to attract our attention, but every taxi 
seemed to have its load. At Piccadilly 
Circus, losing patience, we beckoned to a 
four-wheeler and resigned ourselves to a 
long, slow journey. A sou’-westerly air 
blew through the open windows, and 
there was in it the scent of change, that 
wet scent which visits even the hearts of 
towns and inspires the watcher of their 
myriad activities with thought of the rest- 
less Force that forever cries: ‘On, on!” 
But gradually the steady patter of the 
horse’s hoofs, the rattling of the windows, 
the slow thudding of the wheels, pressed 
on us so drowsily that when, at last, we 
reached home we were more than half 
asleep. ‘The fare was two shillings, and, 
standing in the lamplight to make sure the 
coin was a half-crown before handing it to 
the driver, we happened to look up. This 
cabman appeared to be a man of about 
sixty, with a long thin face, whose chin 
and drooping gray mustaches seemed in 
permanent repose on the up-turned col- 
lar of his old blue overcoat. But the re- 
markable features of his face were the 
two furrows down his cheeks, so deep and 
hollow that it seemed as though that face 
were a collection of bones without co- 


1 From The Inn of Tranquility, copyright, 
1912, by Charles Scribnez’s Sons. By permis- 
sion of the publishers. 


herent flesh, among which the eyes were 
sunk back so far that they had lost their 
lustre. He sat quite motionless, gazing 
at the tail of his horse. And, almost 
unconsciously, one added the rest of one’s 
silver to that half-crown. He took the 
coins without speaking; but, as we were 
turning into the garden gate, we heard 
him say: 

“Thank you; you’ve saved my life.” 

Not knowing, either of us, what to 
reply to such a curious speech, we closed 
the gate again and came back to the cab. 

“Are things so very bad?” 

“They are,” replied the cabman. “It’s 
done with—is this job. We're not 
wanted now.” And, taking up his whip, 
he prepared to drive away. 

“How long have they been as bad as 
this?” 

The cabman dropped his hand again, as 
though glad to rest it, and answered in- 
coherently: 

“Thirty-five year I’ve been drivin’ a 
€ape* 

And, sunk again in the contemplation 
of his horse’s tail, he could only be roused 
by many questions to express himself, 
having, as it seemed, no knowledge of the 
habit. 

“T don’t blame the taxis, I don’t blame 
nobody. It’s come on us, that’s what it 
has. I left the wife this morning with 
nothing in the house. She was saying to 
me only yesterday: ‘What have you 
brought home the last four months?’ 
‘Put it at six shillings a week,’ I said. 
‘No,’ she said, ‘seven.’ Well, that’s 
right—she enters it all down in her 
book.” : 
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“You are really going short of food?” 

The cabman smiled; and that smile be- 
tween those two deep hollows was surely 
as strange as ever shone on a human 
face. 

“You may say that,” he said. “Weil, 
what does it amount to? Before I picked 
you up, I had one eighteenpenny fare to- 
day; and yesterday I took five shillings. 
And I’ve got seven bob a day to pay for 
the cab, and that’s low, too. There’s 
many and many a proprietor that’s broke 
and gone—every bit as bad as us. They let 
us down as easy as ever they can; you can’t 
get blood from a stone, can you?” Once 
again he smiled. “I’m sorry for them, 
too, and I’m sorry for the horses, though 
they come out the best of the three of us, 
I do believe.” 

One of us muttered something about 
the Public. 

‘The cabman turned his face and stared 
down through the darkness. 

“The Public?” he said, and his voice 
had in it a faint surprise. ‘Well, they 
all want the taxis. It’s natural. They 
get about faster in them, and time’s 
money. I was seven hours before I 
picked you up. And then you was look- 
in’ for a taxi. Them as take us because 
they can’t get better, they’re not in a 
good temper, as a rule. And there’s a 
few old ladies that’s frightened of the 
motors, but old ladies aren’t never very 
free with their money—can’t afford to be, 
the most of them, I expect.” 

“Everybody’s sorry for you; one would 
have thought that ‘ 

He interrupted quietly: ‘Sorrow don’t 
buy bread. . . . I never had nobody 
ask me about things before.” And, 
slowly moving his long face from side to 
side, he added: “Besides, what could 
people do? ‘They can’t be expected to 
support you; and if they started askin’ 
you questions they’d feel it very awkward. 
They know that, I suspect. Of course, 
there’s such a lot of us: the hansoms are 
pretty nigh as bad off as we are. Well, 
we're gettin’ fewer every day, that’s one 
thing.” 

Not knowing whether or no to mani- 








fest sympathy with this extinction, we ap- 
proached the horse. It was a horse that 
“stood over” a good deal at the knee, and 
in the darkness seemed to have innumer- 
able ribs. And suddenly one of us said: 
“Many people want to see nothing but 
taxis on the streets, if only for the sake 
of the horses.” 

The cabman nodded. 

“This old fellow,” he said, ‘never car- 
ried a deal of flesh. His grub don’t put 
spirit into him nowadays; it’s not up to 
much in quality, but he gets enough of 
iE 

“And you don’t?” 

The cabman again took up his whip. 

“TI don’t suppose,” he said without 
emotion, “any one could ever find an- 
other job for me now. I’ve been at this 
too long. Itl be the workhouse, if it’s 
not the other thing.” 

And hearing us mutter that it seemed 
cruel, he smiled for the third time. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “it’s a bit ’ard 
on us, because we’ve done nothing to de- 
serve it. But things are like that, so far 
as I can see. One thing comes pushin’ 
out another, and so you go on. I’ve 
thought about it—you get to thinkin’ and 
worryin’ about the rights o’ things, sit- 
tin’ up here all day. No, I don’t see 
anything for it. It'll soon be the end of 
us now—can’t last much longer. And I 
don’t know that I’ll be sorry to have done 
with it. It’s pretty well broke my 
spirit.” 

“There was a fund got up.” 

“Yes, it helped a few of us to learn the 
motor-drivin’ ; but what’s the good of that 
to me, at my time of life? Sixty, that’s 
my age; I’m not the only one—there’s 
hundreds like me. We're not fit for it, 
that’s the fact; we haven’t got the nerve 
now. It'd want a mint of money to help 
us. And what you say’s the truth—peo- 
ple want to see the end of us. They 
want the taxis—our day’s over. I’m not 
erate you asked me about it your- 
self. 

And for the third time he raised his 
whip. 

“Tell me what you would have done 
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if you had been given your fare and just 
sixpence over?” 

The cabman stared downward, as 
though puzzled by that question. 

“Done? Why, nothing. What could 
I have done?” 

“But you said that it had saved your 
life.” 

“Yes, I said that,” he answered 
slowly; “I was feelin’ a bit low. You 
can’t help it sometimes; it’s the thing 
comin’ on you, and no way out of it— 
that’s what gets over you. We try not to 
think about it, as a rule.” 


And this time, with a “Thank you, 
kindly!’ he touched his horse’s flank with 
the whip. Like a thing aroused from 
sleep the forgotten creature started and 
began to draw the cabman away from us. 
Very slowly they traveled down the road 
among the shadows of the trees broken by 
lamplight. Above us, white ships of 
cloud were sailing rapidly across the 
dark river of sky on the wind which 
smelled of change. And, after the 
cab was lost to sight, that wind still 
brought to us the dying sound of the slow 
wheels. 


AMERICAN MANNERS! 
Wu TINGFANG 


Wu Tingfang (1842-1922), a former Chinese ambassador to the United States, is the 
author of America through the Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat (1914), from which 
“American Manners” is taken. He was one of the leaders in the progressive movement in 
China, and up to the time of his death had been connected with the South China Government. 
Doctor Wu was a man of most likable personality and was very popular with his associates. 
Because of his acquaintance with America he has been able to do more than describe American 


manners; he has made a real effort to explain them. 


Mucu has been written and more said 
about American manners, or rather the 
American lack of manners. Americans 
have frequently been criticized for their 
bad breeding, and many sarcastic refer- 
ences to American deportment have been 
made in my presence. I have even been 
told, I do not know how true it is, that 
European diplomats dislike being sta- 
tioned in America, because of their aver- 
sion to the American way of doing 
things. 

Much, too, has been written and said 
about Chinese manners, not only by for- 
eigners, but also by Chinese. One of the 
classics, which our youth have to know 
by heart, is practically devoted entirely 
to manners. ‘There has also been much 
adverse criticism of our manners or our 
excess of manners, though I have never 


. 


1Chap, 8 of America through the Specta- 
cles of an Oriental Diplomat by Wu ‘Ting- 
fang. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Frederick A. Stokes Co., and Mr, 
Paul R. Reynolds, Dr. Wu Tingfang’s Amer- 
ican agent. 


heard that any diplomats have, on this ac- 
count, objected to being sent to China. 
We Chinese are therefore in the same 
boat as the Americans. In regard to 
manners neither of us find much favor 
with foreigners, though for diametrically 
opposite reasons: the Americans are ac- 
cused of observing too few formalities, 
and we of being too formal. 

The Americans are direct and straight- 
forward. They will tell you to your 
face that they like you, and occasionally 
they also have very little hesitation in tell- 
ing you that they do not like you. ‘They 
say frankly just what they think. It is 
immaterial to them that their remarks are 
personal, complimentary or otherwise. I 
have had members of my own family 
complimented on their good looks as if 
they were children. In this respect 
Americans differ greatly from the Eng- 
lish. The English adhere with meticu- 
lous care to the rule of avoiding every- 
thing personal. They are very much 
afraid of rudeness on the one hand, and 
of insincerity or flattery on the other. 
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Even in the matter of such a harmless 
affair as a compliment to a foreigner on 
his knowledge of English, they will pre- 
cede it with a request for pardon, and 
speak in a half-apologetic manner, as if 
complimenting were something personal. 
The English and the Americans are 
closely related, they have much in com- 
mon, but they also differ widely, and in 
nothing is the difference more conspicu- 
ous than in their conduct. I have noticed 
curiously enough that English Colonials, 
especially in such particulars as speech 
and manners, follow their quondam sister 
colony, rather than the mother country. 
And this, not only in Canada, where the 
phenomenon might be explained by cli- 
matic, geographic, and historic reasons, 
but also in such antipodean places as Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, which are so 
far away as to apparently have very little 
in common either with America or with 
each other. Nevertheless, whatever the 
reason, the transplanted Englishman, 
whether in the arctics or the tropics, 
whether in the Northern or the Southern 
Hemisphere, seems to develop a type quite 
different from the original stock, yet al- 
ways resembling his fellow emigrants. 
The directness of Americans is seen not 
only in what they say but in the way they 
say it. “They come directly to the point, 
without much preface or introduction, 
much less is there any circumlocution or 
“beating about the bush.” When they 
come to see you they say their say and 
then take their departure, moreover they 
say it in the most terse, concise and unam- 
biguous manner. In this respect what a 
contrast they are to us! We always ap- 
proach each other with preliminary greet- 
ings. “Then we talk of the weather, of 
politics or friends, of anything, in fact, 
which is as far as possible from the object 
of the visit. Only after this introduction 
do we broach the subject uppermost in 
our minds, and throughout the conver- 
sation polite courtesies are exchanged 
whenever the opportunity arises. These 
elaborate preludes and interludes may, to 
the strenuous ever-in-a-hurry American, 


seem useless and superfluous, but they. 


serve a good purpose. Like the common 
courtesies and civilities of life they pave 
the way for the speakers, especially if they 
are strangers; they improve their tem- 
pers, and place them generally on terms of 
mutual understanding. It is said that 
some years ago a Foreign Consul in 
China, having a serious complaint to make 
on behalf of his national, called on the 
Taotai, the highest local authority in the 
port. He found the Chinese official so 
genial and polite that after half an hour’s 
conversation, he advised the complainant 
to settle the matter amicably without 
troubling the Chinese officials about the 
matter. A good deal may be said in be- 
half of both systems. The American 
practice has at least the merit of saving 
time, an all important object with the 
American people. When we recall that 
this remarkable nation will spend mil- 
lions of dollars to build a tunnel under a 
river, or to shorten a curve:in a railroad, 
merely that they may save two or three 
minutes, we are not surprised at the 
abruptness of their speech. I, as a matter 
of fact, when thinking of their time- 
saving and abrupt manner of address, 
have been somewhat puzzled to account 
for that peculiar drawl of theirs. Very 
slowly and deliberate they enunciate 
each word and syllable with long-drawn 
emphasis, punctuating their sentences with 
pauses, some short and some long. It is 
almost: an effort to follow a story of any 
length—the beginning often becomes cold 
before the end is reached. It seems to me 
that if Americans would speed up their 
speech after the fashion of their English 
cousins, who speak two or three times as 
quickly, they would save many minutes 
every day, and would find the habit not 
only more efficacious, but much more 
economical than many of their time-sav- 
ing machines and tunnels. I offer this 
suggestion to the great American nation 
for what it is worth, and I know they 
will receive it in the spirit in which it is 
made, for they have the saving sense of 
humor. 

Some people are ridiculously sensitive. 
Some years ago, at a certain place, a big 
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dinner was given in honor of a notable 
who was passing through the district. A 
Chinese, prominent in local affairs, who 
had received an,invitation, discovered that 
though he would sit among the honored 
guests he would be placed below one or 
two whom he thought he ought to be 
above, and who, he therefore considered, 
would be usurping his rightful position. 
In disgust he refused to attend the din- 
ner. which, excepting for what he imag- 
ined was a breach of manners, he would 
have been very pleased to have attended. 
Americans are much more sensible. They 
are not a bit sensitive, especially in small 
matters. Either they are broad-minded 
enough to rise above unworthy trifles, or 
else their good Americanism prevents 
their squabbling over questions of prece- 
dence, at the dinner table or elsewhere. 

Americans act up to their Declaration 
of Independence, especially the principle 
it enunciates concerning the equality of 
man. ‘They lay so much importance on 
this that they do not confine its applica- 
tion to legal rights, but extend it even to 
social intercourse. In fact, I think this 
doctrinc is the basis of the so-called Amer- 
ican manners. All men are deemed so- 
cially equal, whether as friend and friend, 
as President and citizen, as employer and 
employee, as master and servant, or as 
parent and child. Their relationship 
may be such that one is entitled to de- 
mand, and the other to render, certain 
acts of obedience, and a certain amount of 
respect, but outside that they are on the 
same level. ‘This is doubtless a rebellion 
against all the social ideas and prejudices 
of the old world, but it is perhaps only 
what might be looked for in a new coun- 
try, fuli of robust and ambitious man- 
hood, disdainful of all traditions which in 
the least savor of monarchy or hierarchy, 
and eager to blaze as new a path for it- 
self in the social as it has succeeded in 
accomplishing in the political world. 
Combined with this is the American char- 
acteristic of saving time. ‘Time is pre- 
cious to all of us, but to Americans it is 
particularly so. We all wish to save 
time, but the Americans care much more 





about it than the rest of us. Then there 
are different notions about this question 
of saving time, different notions of what 
wastes time and what does not, and much 
which the old world regards as politeness 
and good manners Americans consider as 
sheer waste of time. ‘Time is, they think, 
far too precious to be occupied with cere- 
monies which appear empty and meaning- 
less. It can, they say, be much more 
profitably filled with other and more use- 
ful occupations. In any discussion of 
American manners it would be unfair to 
leave out of consideration their indif- 
ference to ceremony and their highly de- 
veloped sense of the value of time, but 
in saying this I do not forget that many 
Americans are devout ritualists, and that 
these find both comfort and pleasure in 
ceremony, which suggests that after all 
there is something to be said for the 
Chinese who have raised correct deport- 
ment almost to the rank of a religion. 
The youth of America have not un- 
naturally caught the spirit of their elders, 
so that even children consider themselves 
as almost on a par with their parents, as 
almost on the same plane of equality; but 
the parents, on the other hand, also treat 
them as if they were equals, and allow 
them the utmost freedom. While a 
Chinese child renders unquestioning 
obedience to his parents’ orders, such 
obedience as a soldier yields to his su- 
perior officer, the American child must 
have the whys and the wherefores duly 
explained to him, and the reason for his 
obedience made clear. It is not his parent 
that he obeys, but expediency and the dic- 
tates of reason. Here we see the clear- 
headed, sound, common-sense business 
man in the making. ‘The early training 
of the boy has laid the foundation for the 
future man. The child, too, has no com- 
punction in correcting a parent even be- 
fore strangers, and what is stranger still 
the parent accepts the correction in good 
part, and sometimes even with thanks. A 
parent is often interrupted in the course 
of a narrative, or discussion, by a small 
piping voice, setting right, or what it be- 
lieves to be right, some date, place, or 
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fact, and the parent, after a word of en- 
couragement or thanks, proceeds. How 
different is our rule that a child is not to 
speak until spoken to! In Chinese official 
life under the old régime it was not eti- 
quette for one official to contradict an- 
other, especially when they were unequal 
in rank. When a high official expressed 
views which his subordinates did not en- 
dorse, they could not candidly give their 
opinion, but had to remain silent. I re- 
member that some years ago some of my 
colleagues and I had an audience with a 
very high official, and when I expressed 
my dissent from some of the views of that 
high functionary, he rebuked me severely. 
Afterward he called me to him privately, 
and spoke to me somewhat as follows: 
‘What you said just now was quite cor- 
rect. .[ was wrong, and I will adopt 
your views, but you must not contradict 
me in the presence of other people. Do 
not do it again.” ‘There is of course 
much to be said for and against each sys- 
tem, and perhaps a blend of the two 
would give good results. Anyhow, we 
can trace in American customs that spirit 
of equality which pervades the whole of 
American society, and observe the germs 
of self-reliance and independence so char- 
acteristic of Americans, whether men, 
women, or children. 

Even the domestic servant does not 
lose this precious American heritage of 
equality. I have nothing to say against 
that worthy individual, the American 
servant (if one can be found); on the 
contrary, none is more faithful or more 
efficient. But in some respects he is 
unique among the servants of the world. 
He does not see that there is any in- 
equality between him and his master. His 
master, or should I say, his employer, 
pays him certain wages to do certain 
work, and he does it, but outside the 
bounds of this contract, they are still man 
and man, citizen and citizen. It is all 
beautifully, delightfully legal. The 
washerwoman is the ‘“‘wash-lady,” and is 
just as much a lady as her mistress. The 
word “servant” is not applied to domes- 
tics, “help” is used instead, very much in 


the same way that Canada and Australia 
are no longer English “colonies,” but 
“self-governing dominions.” 

We of the old world are accustomed to 
regard domestic service as a profession in 
which the memberswork for advancement, 
without much thought of ever changing 
their position. A few clever persons may 
ultimately adopt another profession, and, 
according to our antiquated conservative 
ways of thinking, rise higher in the social 
scale, but, for the large majority, the dig- 
nity of a butler, or a housekeeper, is the 
height of ambition, the crowning point in 
their career. Not so the American ser- 
vant. Strictly speaking there are no ser- 
vants in America. ‘The man, or the 
woman as the case may be, who happens 
for the moment to be your servant, is only 
servant for the time being. He has no 
intention of making domestic service his 
profession, of being a servant for the 
whole of his life. To have to be subject 
to the will of others, even to the small.ex- 
tent to which American servants are sub- 
ordinate, is offensive to an American’s 
pride of citizenship, it is contrary to his 
conception of American equality. He is 
a servant only for the time, and until he 
finds something better to do. He ac- 
cepts a menial position only as a stepping 
stone to some more independent employ- 
ment. Is it to be wondered at that 
American servants have different man- 
ners from their brethren in other coun- 
tries? When foreigners find that Amer- 
ican servants are not like servamts in 
their own country, they should not resent 
their behavior: it does not denote dis- 
respect, it is only the outcrop of their 
natural independence and aspiration. 

All titles of nobility are by the Consti- 
tution expressly forbidden. Even titles 
of honor or courtesy are but rarely used. 
“Honorable” is used to designate mem- 
bers of Congress; and for a few Amer- 
icans, such as the President and the 
Ambassadors, the title “Excellency” is 
permitted. Yet, whether it is because the 
persons entitled to be so addressed do not 
think that even these mild titles are con- 
sistent with American democracy, or be- 
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cause the American public feels awkward 
in employing such stilted terms of address, 
they are not often used. I remember that 
on one occasion a much respected Chief 
Executive, on my proposing, in accord- 
-ance with diplomatic usage and precedent, 
to address him as “Your Excellency,” 
begged me to substitute instead “Mr. 
President.” ‘The plain democratic “Mr.” 
suits the democratic American taste much 
better than any other title, and is applied 
equally to the President of the Republic 
and to his coachman. Indeed the plain 
name John Smith, without even “Mr.” 
not only gives no offense, where some 
higher title might be employed, but fits 
just as well, and is in fact often used. 
Even prominent and distinguished men 
do not resent nicknames; for example, the 
celebrated person whose name is so in- 
timately connected with that delight of 
American children and grown-ups—the 
“Teddy Bear.” ‘This characteristic, like 
so many other American characteristics, 
is due not only to the love of equality and 
independence, but also to the dislike of 
any waste of time. 

In countries where there are elaborate 
rules of etiquette concerning titles and 
forms of address, none but a Master of 
Ceremonies can hope to be thoroughly 
familiar with them, or to be able to ad- 
dress the distinguished people without 
withholding from them their due share 
of high-sounding titles and epithets; and, 
be it whispered, these same distinguished 
people, however broad-minded and mag- 
nanimous they may be in other respects, 
are sometimes extremely sensitive in this 
respect. And even after one has mas- 
tered all the rules and forms, and can ap- 
preciate and distinguish the various nice 
shades which exist between ‘‘His Serene 
Highness,” “His Highness,” “His Royal 
Highness,” and “His Imperial Highness, ” 
or between “Rt. Rev.” and “Most Rev.,’ 
one has yet to learn what titles a particu- 
lar person has, and with what particular 
form of address he should be approached, 
an impossible task even for a Master of 
Ceremonies, unless he always has in his 
pocket a Burke’s Peerage to tell him 


who’s who. What a waste of time, what 
an inconvenience, and what an unneces- 
sary amount of irritation and annoyance 
all this causes. How much better to be 
able to address any person you meet 
simply as Mr. So-and-So, without un- 
wittingly treading on somebody’s sensi- 
tive corns! Americans have shown their 
common sense in doing away with titles 
altogether, an example which the sister 
Republic of China is following. An i- 
lustrious name loses nothing for having 
to stand by itself without prefixes and suf- 
fixes, handles and tails. Mr. Gladstone 
was no less himself for not prefixing his 
name with Earl, and the other titles to 
which it would have entitled him, as he 
could have done had he not declined the 
so-called honor. Indeed, like the “Great 
Commoner,” he, if that were possible, en- 
deared himself ne more to his country- 
men because of his refusal. A name, 
which is, great without resorting to the 
borrowed light of titles and honors, is 
greater than any possible suffix or affix 
which could be appended to it. 

In conclusion, American manners are 
but an instance or result of the two 
predominant American characteristics to 
which I have already referred, and which 
reappear in so many other things Ameri- 
can. love of independence and of 
equality, early inculcated, and a keen ab- 
horrence of waste of time, engendered. by 
the conditions and circumstances of a new 
country, serve to explain practically all 
the manners and mannerisms of Amer- 
icans. Even the familiar spectacle of 
men walking with their hands deep in 
their trousers’ pockets, or sitting with 
their legs crossed, needs no other explana- 
tion, and to suggest that, because Amer- 
icans have some habits which are peculi- 
arly their own, they are either inferior or 
unmanly, would be to do them a grave 
injustice. 

Few people are more warm-hearted, 
genial, and sociable than the Americans. 
I do not dwell on this, because it is quite 
unnecessary. ‘The fact is perfectly fa- 
miliar to all who have the slightest knowl- 
edge of them. Their kindness and 
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warmth to strangers are particularly 
pleasant, and are much appreciated by 
their visitors. In some other countries, 
the people, though not unsociable, sur- 
round themselves with so much reserve 
that strangers are at first chilled and re- 
pulsed, although there are no pleasanter 
or more hospitable persons anywhere to 
be found when once you have broken the 
ice, and learned to know them; but it is 
the stranger who must make the first ad- 
vances, for they themselves will make no 
effort to become acquainted, and their 
manner is such as to discourage any 
efforts on the part of the visitor. You 
may travel with them for hours in the 
same car, sit opposite to them, and all the 
while they will shelter themselves behind 
a newspaper, the broad sheets of which 
effectively prohibit any attempts at closer 
acquaintance. ‘The following instance, 
culled from a personal experience, is an 
illustration. I was a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, where there is a 
splendid law library for the use of the 
students and members of the Inn. I used 
to go there almost every day to pursue 
my legal studies, and generally sat in the 
same quiet corner. ‘The seat on the op- 
posite side of the table was usually occu- 
pied by another law student. For months 


we sat opposite each other without ex- 
changing a word. I thought I was too 
formal and reserved, so I endeavored to 
improve matters by occasionally looking 
up at him as if about to address him, but 
every time I did so he looked down as 
though he did not wish to see me. Finally 
I gave up the attempt. ‘This is the gen- 
eral habit with English gentiemen. “They 
will not speak to a stranger without a 
proper introduction; but in the case I 
have mentioned surely the rule would 
have been more honored by a breach than 
by the observance. Seeing that we were 
fellow students, it might have been pre- 
sumed that we were gentlemen and on an 
equal footing. How different are the 
manners of the American! You can 
hardly take a walk, or go for any distance 
in a train, without being addressed by a 
stranger, and not infrequently making a 
friend. In some countries the fact that 
you are a foreigner only thickens the ice, 
in America it thaws it. This delightful 
trait in the American character is also 
traceable to the same cause as that which 
has helped us to explain the other peculi- 
arities which have been mentioned. To 
good Americans, not only are the citizens 
of America born equal, but the citizens of 
the world are also born equal. 


THE MENACE FROM ABOVE! 
WALTER PricHarp Eaton 


Walter Prichard Eaton (1878- _), nature writer and dramatic critic, is a resident of 
Shefhield, Massachusetts. His love of fields and rustic countryside, and his delight in the 
habits and vagaries of bird and beast show him in spirit with John Burroughs. In Berkshire 
Fields (1920), from which comes the chapter “The Menace from Above,” is a collection of 
nature studies belonging to the class of generalized description, and dependent for their charm 
on careful observation and attractive style. 


Every mouse in the fields and mead- 
ows, every rabbit that crouches under the 
thicket, every grouse and pheasant, even 
fish and frogs and muskrats in the waters 
and the squirrels and song-birds of the 
forest, live under a menace from above, 
no less terrible to them than the Zeppe- 


1 From In Berkshire Fields by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Copyright, 1920, by Harper 
and Brothers. Reprinted by permission. 


lin to London, and far less effectively 
combated. They live under the menace 
of the raptores, or birds of prey, the 
eagles, hawks, falcons, and owls, certain 
species of which are still far commoner 
than the ordinary person supposes, even in 
the settled sections of our northeastern 
states. ‘The terror comes to them out of 
the air, it drops with the speed of light- 
ning, and kills with extraordinary 


warmth were first apparent. 
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strength and ferocity. Mere size is lit- 
tle protection, for a goshawk will easily 
kill a rooster and even carry him off. 
That menacing shadow over the hen- 
yard which causes such a commotion on a 
still summer day in reality hovers over all 
the land of the little wild folk, by night 
as well as by day, and tragedy falls like 
the traditional bolt from the blue in open 
field and sedgy marsh and silent forest. 
On the twenty-ninth day of March, 1918, 
I found a strange record on my mountain- 
side. ‘The body of a small skunk dangled 
over a bent sapling, about four feet from 
the ground. Beneath were snow and 
mud, without a track in them. The 
skunk showed no mark of shot, nor had 
there been any hunters in that vicinity. 
He could hardly have climbed up and 
straddled a sapling to die a natural death; 
besides, there were blood-marks on his 
head, throat, and back. In all proba- 
bility he had been killed by a great 
horned owl, that being one of the few 
creatures I know which have any fond- 
ness for skunks, and either dropped be- 
cause the owl wasn’t hungry or else 
placed on the limb preparatory to eating, 
the owl having been scared away before 
the meal could begin. At any rate, I 
could see no other explanation. 

It was on the eighteenth day of March 
this same year that I first noticed the 
hawks so prominent in the air. It was 
also the day that bird song and spring 
Walking 
along a highroad above a pine-filled val- 
ley, I heard a loud commotion in the trees, 
and suddenly a score of crows burst up 
above the pines like black fragments of an 
explosion. In their midst was a bird of 
about the same size, which speedily made 
off. Four crows went in pursuit, how- 
ever. I was too far away to make out 
with any certainty what variety of hawk 
this bird was, and the light was in my 
face, in addition. It was probably a 
Cooper’s hawk. But I could see the four 
crows fly over him, and dart down every 


’ few feet to take a peck at his head. 


Meanwhile the crows which remained be- 
hind kept up an incessant racket in the 


pines. The hawk made no effort to fight 
back, nor did he even seem greatly an- 
noyed. Without any attempt to dodge 
or change his line of flight, he gradually 
accelerated his speed, swung down wind, 
and disappeared, the four crows being left 
astern after about a mile. Just what he 
had done to annoy them I cannot say. 
He may have been hungry and attacked 
one. But it doesn’t pay to attack a crow. 
E pluribus unum is their motto. Liter- 
ally thousands of crows will gather in 
less than two hours to attack a great 
horned owl which has killed one of their 
number. Asa rule, I doubt if the hawks 
and owls trouble the crows very much, 
even though their nests are so similarly 
placed in the tops of the forest trees. 

I had hardly finished watching this lit- 
tle battle over the pines when, on looking 
upward, I saw a big red-tailed hawk (the 
large bird commonly and mistakenly 
called a “hen-hawk’’) sailing far aloft on 
almost motionless pinions. It is a beau- 
tiful flight, this of the red-tailed hawk, 
only exceeded in consummate ease, per- 
haps, by the turkey buzzard of the South 
which is undoubtedly the king of aéro- 
nauts. He was sailing in great circles, 
apparently aimless, and it seemed incredi- 
ble that from such a height he could see 
his prey on the earth below, even prey as 
large as a rabbit, not to mention mice, 
which are the chief staple of his diet. 
Yet he was probably intently watching 
the earth beneath, as his great loops 
swung him northward (much like the 
connected capital O’s we used to have to 
push across the page of our “writing- 
books” at school), and sooner or later he 
would drop from his aérial pathway and 
swing aloft again with his quarry. 

That same day I saw a third hawk, sit- 
ting quietly on top of a large log in a 
pasture within two hundred feet of the 
trolley track. ‘The car was moving rap- 
idly, so I had little time for observation, 
but it seemed to be a red-shouldered 
hawk, which is a trifle smaller than 
the red-tailed, but rather closely resem- 
bles it, especially in habits of flight. I 
could see, however, that the noisy passage 
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of the trolley did not disturb this bird in 
the least. He was facing in the opposite 
direction, with his head down, as if he 
were watching the ground. It may be 
there was some quarry beneath that log 
which he was waiting for. A cat at a 
mouse-hole can be no more patient than 
a hawk. 

It is by no means true that all hawks 
are seriously destructive of desirable bird 
and animal life. The so-called “hen 
hawk” is a case in point. Because this 
hawk, and the red-shouldered hawk, also, 
have soared in their great, beautiful cir- 
cles high above our clearings since the 
first settlers came, and because hawks do 
unquestionably raid poultry-yards and 
kill pigeons and wild game-birds, the most 
conspicuous raptores have had the bur- 
den of reproach heaped upon them. Yet 
actually the red-tailed, or “hen-hawk,” 
does probably as much good as harm to 
the farmer and the community. In that 
monumental work, The Birds of New 
York, by Elon Howard Eaton, is a table 
of stomach contents from all the varieties 
of hawks and owls found in New York 
State, compiled from many careful in- 
vestigations. In only 10 per cent. of the 
red-tailed hawks was any trace of poultry 
or game, and in only Q per cent. any trace 
of other birds. ‘The red-shouldered had 
a still smaller percentage. In both spe- 
cies 50 per cent. showed mice, and 45 per 
cent. of the red-shouldered showed in- | 
sects. Doctor Eaton classes the red- 
tailed hawk as “near the border-line of 
beneficent birds,’ however, and he puts 
the common marsh-hawk in the same 
rather doubtful class, because of its raids 
on birds, along with the barred and 
snowy owls. He leaves in the unques-) 
tionably injurious class, as birds of prey, 
which should be exterminated, only 
these: the goshawk, Cooper’s hawk. sharp- 
shinned hawk, duck-hawk, pigeon-hawk 
and great horned owl. They are the ones 
which do the real damage, both goshawks 
and great horned owls, for example, | 
showing as high as 36 and 25 per cent., | 
respectively, of poultry and game in the | 
stomach contents examined, while the, 


pigeon-hawk showed 85 per cent. of other 
birds, and the duck-hawk 35 per cent. of 
poultry and game and 45 per cent. of 
other birds. In none was there any com- 
mensurate percentage of mice or insects to 
balance this destruction. 

So far as my own state of Massachu- 
setts is concerned, there is no doubt that 
the goshawk during the severe winter of 
1917-18 was the most serious menace to 
all our small wild game, next to the 
weather, and even a serious menace to 
our domestic fowls. Not only did this 
vicious, cruel, and incredibly swift and 
powerful bird, supposedly an inhabitant 
of the North, visit regions where hitherto 
he was comparatively unknown in any 
such numbers, but he seemed to be dis- 
playing a tendency to remain, at least for 
all the winter months. It may be he will 
yet have to be reckoned as our worst 
winged enemy. I collected that winter a 
few records of his exploits from my own 
immediate neighborhood, which can be 
duplicated, probably over most of New 
England and New York. The total 
amount of his destruction was certainly 
huge. 

For example, a single goshawk near the 
city of Pittsfield wantonly killed seven- 
teen pigeons, carrying away only one of 
them to eat. A goshawk in Sheffield was 
seen by a farmer to swoop upon a pheas- 
ant in a field and kill it. Another farmer 
lost several hens, and on more than one 
occasion was close by when the raid was 
made, but could never get his gun up 
quick enough to bag the hawk. Finally 
this hawk killed and managed to carry 
off a full-grown Plymouth Rock rooster. 
As the goshawk stands but twenty-one 
to twenty-two inches high, and weighs 
considerably less than the fattened fowl, 
you can gather some idea of its power. 
There were numerous other records of 
domestic fowl and pigeon killing, and 
tales by the hunters of pheasants, grouse, 
and even rabbits slaughtered by this pirate 
of the air. It is fortunate for us that the 
bird does not yet breed so far south as — 
this. Though a few of our woodsmen”~ 
maintained that the following spring the — 
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goshawks were showing signs of breeding 
hereabouts, there was no real evidence 
obtainable that they ever did so. 

Several specimens were shot that win- 
ter, one or two by irate farmers who 
watched the hen-yard, gun in hand, from 
acover. The goshawk is certainly a sav- 
age-looking specimen, when properly 
mounted, the adult being slate-blue and 
gray, with black on the head, and having 
the longish body of the Cooper hawk, 
with more muscular power in it, fierce 
talons and beak, and a flashing eye. Every 
line of him looks cruel—and is cruel. 
Like the mink and weasel, he butchers 
for the sheer love of killing, even 
when he isn’t hungry. He and the duck- 
hawk are the Prussians of the bird king- 
dom. 


The duck-hawk, fortunately, is rather 


“mountain country to breathe in. 


rare, or at least it is rare in settled com- 
munities, because it builds its nest, or its 
apology for a nest, on the ledges of rock 
precipices (like the golden eagle), and 
consequently more or less requires a 


‘The 


-duck-hawk (which is seventeen inches 


long, considerably smaller than the “hen- 
hawk” or goshawk) belongs to the falcon 
family—it is the Falco peregrinus anatum, 
and practically identical with the Euro- 
pean peregrine falcon of the romantic 
days of falconry, those heroic days of old 
which we of the modern high-power rifle 
and soft-nosed expanding bullet think so 
cruel and bloody. The falcons differ 
from the hawks somewhat in their bills 


and talons, which are even better adapted 
for tearing and seizing prey, and in the 


relatively greater length and _ pointed 
character of their wings. ‘The peregrine 
falcon, or duck-hawk, is undoubtedly a 
splendid bird if you judge him solely by 


strength and speed and cunning in flight. 
_ He most often seizes his prey on the wing, 





and now that water-fowl are scarce he 
takes about any birds 
dropping upon them with a suddenness 
. that leaves them no chance for escape. 


he encounters, 


The duck-hawks often nest year after 
& in the same place, apparently either 
the same birds or young of the parent 


iy 


birds returning to the familiar cliff. On 
Sugar Loaf, a curious formation near 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, and also on the 
precipitous ledges of Monument Moun- 
tain in Stockbridge (the mountain cele- 
brated by Bryant in a poem), there have 
been duck-hawks’ nests for over a genera- 
tion. The nesting-place on Monument 
can only be reached, as a rule, with an 
Alpine rope, and since the eggs are laid 
before the 1st of May, while the cliff is 
still wet, the egg-hunter takes his life in 
his hands. Last year, for the first time, 
I did not see the birds about the moun- 
tains at all, and three ascents of the cliff 
with a rope disclosed nothing except a 
partridge’s nest on a dry, mossy shelf. 
My observation was not continuous nor 
thorough enough to say definitely that 
they were not there, but apparently this 
historic pair of birds have met their end 
at last. I cannot help hoping so, for 
they took, I am sure, a tremendous toll of 
bird life, including, I know, many 
meadow-larks and flickers. ‘Their hunt- 
ing range, too, is great. I cannot say 
how great, but once or twice when I was 
on the mountain summit I have seen one 
of them coming from over the mountain 
on the far side of the valley, winging much 
like a pigeon, from regions at least fifteen 
miles away. If they hunt over a circle of 
only thirty miles in diameter (and prob- 
ably it is very much more) the territory 
a pair can cover is considerable. ‘The 
Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks (small- 
ish hawks, of fifteen to eighteen and ten 
to twelve inches, respectively) can be told 
apart because the Cooper has a rounded 
tail, the sharp-shinned a square tail. Both 
may be told from the small falcons—i. e., 
the so-called sparrow and pigeon hawks, 
because the falcons have long, pointed 
wings, the hawks short, rounded ones. 
Both Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks 
breed in the latitude of New England 
and New York, and even as far south as 
Florida. Both build nests in forest trees, 
the sharp-shinned selecting almost always 
evergreens, the Cooper taking an old 
crow’s nest when convenient. They are 
true hawks in habit, coursing low through 
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the trees and shrubbery in pursuit of their 
game and employing the cover of foliage 
with uncanny skill. They take a terrible 
toll of bird life, from song-birds up to 
grouse and pheasants, and in summer they 
are the two hawks which are really re- 
sponsible for most of the chicken-stealing. 
I have seen one come up to an orchard 
where hens were scratching, keeping the 
trees between him and his quarry till he 
was close by. Then he swooped like 
lightning in under the branches, seized a 
chicken, and rose with it, all before a man 
could have reached for a gun and fired. 
The illustrator of this book tells me he 
once saw a sharp-shinned hawk fly so 
low he seemed to be actually hugging the 
ground. He reached a thick hedge, 
simply flowed up over it, and landed in a 
flock of pigeons on the other side, killing 
two of them before they knew he was 
anywhere about. Personally, I disap- 
prove of egg hunting and collecting. 
There are plenty of available collections 
for study, and most eggs would do more 
good as birds than as neglected “‘speci- 
mens” amid the clutter of a boy’s den. 
But if the boy can be taught to distinguish 
the eggs of the Cooper and sharp-shinned 
hawks, the more he collects the better! 
It will not benefit his clothes, but it will 
help the community and all the beneficent 
birds. 

The sparrow-hawk (a small falcon) 
and the marsh-hawk (which may be dis- 
tinguished unfailingly by the white upper 
tail coverts) should both be allowed to 
live, perhaps—the former, at any rate. 
Their food for the most part consists of 
mice, insects, and so on, although both 
take a certain toll of bird life, especially 
the marsh-hawk. At the worst, they are 
South Germans, not Prussians. The 
sparrow-hawk is a pretty little falcon, 
with considerable rosy color on him, and 
is seen, perhaps, more often than almost 
any bird of prey by the average unob- 
servant person, because he often sits on 
roadside telegraph poles or courses over 
the fields. I have seen them over the 
prairie close to the edge of the Rocky 
Mountains, and even in the heart of a_ 


city. Mr. Stone! records that once he 
had a studio in Washington near the 
Treasury Building, and a pair of sparrow- 
hawks came daily to a telephone pole 
close by and lay in wait for the English 
sparrows, which they apparently took to 
their young somewhere in a concealed 
courtyard. (They often nest in hollow 
trees.) This would seem to suggest pos- 
sibilities to those communities which are 
infested with sparrows. A few pairs of 
sparrow-hawks on every block would soon 
clean things up! 

The marsh-hawk (which is a medium- 
sized bird, about seventeen inches long) 
has apparently the habit of hunting over 
a regular beat. I have records of this 
from points as distant as New England 
and Mexico (the latter recorded by 
Charles Livingston Bull). In each case 
the bird always appeared from a certain 
quarter, followed a definite line of flight 
while under observation, and disappeared 
at the same place. When the marsh- 
hawk notes some disturbance in the grass 
or gets sight of a mouse or young wood- 
chuck or desirable insect, he suddenly 
stops, mounts a little, hovers watching, 
and then strikes with great speed. It is 
estimated that a pair will account for 
eleven hundred mice, small birds, and 
other prey in the ten weeks of incubation 
and rearing of a family. Were it not for 
the fact that something over 25 per cent. 
of this total is sure to be birds, the marsh- 
hawk would not be a bad fellow to have 
around. At the worst, he is listed only 
as “doubtful” by most ornithologists. 
To-day I stopped my motor beside a wide 
field and watched one hunting. He. flew 
low—not over twenty feet up—and paid 
no attention whatever to the other birds, 
which were numerous. He was intently 
watching the ground as he flew, and when 
he finally struck—too far away for me to 
see clearly—it was at something on the 
ground, probably a field-mouse. On the 
other hand, in March, when there were 
still no insects and the mice were still 


1Walter King Stone, the illustrator of In 
Berkshire Fields. 
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hidden, I watched a marsh-hawk flying 

over the fields beside a small pond. He 
found nothing, and crossed the water. 
On the other shore he suddenly poised 
himself in mid-air for a long moment, 
then dropped to a height of only a few 
feet, and shot up over a little headland 
of shrubs, coming down into the bushes 
on the other side. As he swooped, I saw 
several small birds, probably song-spar- 
rows, scatter with little cheeps of terror 
into the densest part of the shrubbery. 
As they scattered, the hawk wheeled and 
dodged about, trying to snatch one out of 
the air. He then rose twenty feet, hover- 
ed over the spot for some time, and event- 
ually decided it was no use, darting 
swiftly away. The episode, however, 
did not make me feel very pleasantly to- 
ward him. 

Eagles are becoming so rare in the East 
now that few people ever see one. Some- 
times they think they see one, when it is 
in reality the big osprey, or fish-hawk. 
That noble-looking and _ vicious-acting 
brute, the golden eagle, who nests on in- 
accessible cliff ledges, has been driven 
more and more into remote mountain 
fastnesses. But the bald eagle still is 
found occasionally. In December, 1917, 
one was seen in southern New Hampshire, 
and the next day one was shot in May- 
nard, Massachusetts, while eating a pig 
he had just killed. Presumably it was the 

same bird seen in New Hampshire the 

day before. Twenty-five years ago we 
used to see bald eagles rather frequently 
both in Rhode Island, along the salt 
ponds, and in the wilder parts of the 

Berkshires and the White Mountains. 

But they are encountered less and less 

often now. You have to seek the high 

Rockies to find them a characteristic fea- 

ture in the aérial perspective. 

But the owls we have with us still. 
The taxidermists agree that more great 
horned owls were brought in the last two 
winters than in any season for years. In 
fact, the supply of artificial eyes for the 

~ stuffed specimens was entirely exhausted 
_ before the winter of 1917-18 was over. 


Frobably this means that the severe cold 
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added many birds from the north to our 
resident population. The great horned 
owl, or “‘six-hooter’’ as he is called in the 
Adirondacks, because of his “song,” is the 
bad citizen among the owl tribe. (His 
“song,” however, is by no means always 
of six hoots.) He is a big bird, standing 
often a full two feet high, and weighs 
about four pounds. He hunts by night, 
as a rule, but more than once he has been 
caught out in the daytime, and I have 
known of one with a crow in his talons, 
pursued by thousands of live crows, in 
full day. ‘The crows did not molest him 
while he was perched, but when he at- 
tempted to fly they swarmed down upon 
him. It was in deep woods, and the up- 
roar could be heard a mile away. He did 
not escape till darkness came. One of 
these big owls can easily kill a hen, or 
even a turkey, and on farms which adjoin 
the wild forests where the owls love to 
nest (in hollow trees or even in old crows’ 
nests) they are often a serious pest. “They 
also kill skunk, woodchuck, game-birds, 
and rabbits, as well as song-birds and 
mice. ‘The call of the great horned owl 
is generally represented as follows: Whoo, 
hoo-hoo-hoo, whoo, whoo. It doesn’t 
sound unlike the long-drawn toot of a 
distant freight-engine. An owl on my 
mountain last winter invariably omitted 
the first whoo. 

I have found but one record of a snowy 
owl in western Massachusetts, though 
they not infrequently come down the sea- 
coast in winter, from their northern home, 
even as far as Long Island. ‘This one 
appeared a few years ago, and was cap- 
tured single-handed by an old lady. She 
heard a commotion just at twilight in her 
chicken-yard, rushed out, and saw the 
great white bird, a total novelty to her, 
endeavoring to rise with her pet rooster 
in his talons. “The rooster was putting 
up a good scrap, and the old lady rushed 
to his assistance, armed with her apron. 
She got the apron over the owl, and ac- 
tually succeeded in getting him into the 
house, though both she and the apron 
showed the marks of the contest. One of 
the menfolks then appeared and killed it, 
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and it is now a treasured ornament of the 
front parlor. 

The barn-owl is not found in our 
region either, which is a pity, for he is 
not only one of the most humorous-look- 
ing creatures in the feathered kingdom, 
running a close race for first honors with 
the penguin and the puffin, but he is also 
a great destroyer of rodents far exceeding 
the much-vaunted barn cat, which usu- 
ally prefers milk to mice. I have often 
wondered why the bird societies do not 
try the experiment of distributing barn- 
owls to regions where they are not at 
present found. ‘The same barn-owl, in 
Europe, lives in deserted castles and 
haunted towers and 


does to the moon complain 
of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.! 


Undoubtedly he is also the owl who, on a 
certain famous and romantic evening, “for 
all his feathers was acold.”? It is rather 
curious that two birds so famous in Old 
World song and legend as the peregrine 
falcon and the barn-owl should play so 
slight a part in our New World life. The 
barn-owl, at least, deserves recognition 
and protection. Some years ago a colony 
of barn-owls lived in the Smithsonian 
tower in Washington, entering and leav- 
ing by a broken window. Somebody 
mended this window, thus killing all the 
owls inside and driving away all who 
were outside at the time. A careful and 
expert examination of the dead birds, the 
pellets, and the nests showed that the 
owls of this colony had been taking a tre- 
mendous toll of rodents and small pests; 
they had been a positive asset to the sur- 
rounding community. 

Many observers maintain that the’ bar- 
red owl (which is somewhat smaller than 
the great horned, and is often called the 
“eight-hooter,” because his call has eight 
notes) is now more common than his 
larger cousin. This is probably true in 

IGray’s “Elegy 
Churchyard.” 


| #Keats’ “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 


Written in a Country 


many, if not most, sections of Massa- 
chusetts, though hardly here where I 
live, I think, in the mountains and close 
to extensive tracts of woodland. ‘The 
barred owl is not a robber like the great 
horned. He lives chiefly on mice and 
other*small mammals, and should be pro- 
tected. ‘The following note from the il- 
lustrator is interesting and vivid. 


Once I was fishing for bullheads at night 
on Lake Catherine near Poultney, Vermont, 
and I heard a barred owl and answered him. 
Inside of half an hour I had three in one 
tree on the edge of the lake; I could even 
hear them squabbling and flapping among the 
limbs of the tree. They kept answering me 
for an hour or more. When I began calling 
I could hear them approach down the moun- 
tain by stages—first far off, then nearer, then 
from the lake margin, and then an interval 
and the voice would come from the nearer 
shore, the owl having flown across. It was 
exciting. 


I fancy that for most Americans the 
little screech-owl (so called, though he 
doesn’t screech) really inspires the ro- 
mance which in Europe is the possession 
of the barn-owl. ‘That soft, mournful, 
prolonged whistle of his, that quavering 
note as if he always had his vox humana 
stop pulled all the way out—whoo-o0-00- 
00-00--00---00---oo— has been heard by 
all of us, winter and summer, in the still 
night, often from the orchard beside the 
house. Many a night, as a boy, I have 
lain in bed and listened to the owl calling 
from his hole in an old apple-tree, while 
the November wind rustled the dead leaves 
on the oak beside my window and a de- 
licious melancholy stole over me. Many 
a time, too, I have seen, in the daytime, 
the face of the little fellow peering from 
a hole, and watched it fade mysteriously 
from sight as I drew near, much like the 
Cheshire cat when conversing with Alice. 
However, if you poked your hand down 
into the hole, it was no spirit nip you 
got on the finger! ‘The screech-owl, 
something like the black bear, has a red 
phase. (The so-called cinnamon bear is 
not a separate species). Certain observers. 
have sought to explain this by differ- 
ences in diet. Doctor Eaton discoy- 


ered that the red-owls he examined had 
been eating crayfish. As the screech- 
owls in the Mississippi Valley, where 
crayfish are abundant, are more often red 
than gray, there would seem to be some 
basis for the theory. The little fellows 
nest in early spring, laying their eggs in 
New England before May ist, and they 
often use an old flicker-hole. Undoubt- 
edly, the owls could be persuaded into 
artificial boxes, and this should be done. 
Not only are they beneficial birds, hunt- 
ing mice eagerly, but their faces at the 
nest hole by day are odd and pretty sights, 
and when they are caught outside the 
nest and puff themselves out or draw 
themselves up straight and thin, to look 
like a strip of bark, they are excellent 
examples of the protective instinct at 
work. 

Last spring, in April, we enjoyed for 
several evenings a curious experience. In 
a meadow near our farm, and beside the 
road under the mountain wall, suddenly 
appeared a flock of screech-owls. There 
must have been twoscore at the least. 
Evidently they foregather, something like 
crows, at the news of good hunting, and 
make a clean-up. This meadow, which 
also comprised a garden and cornfield 
where the corn had stood shocked all 
winter, was no doubt full of mice. Be- 
ginning at sundown and keeping it up till 
about nine or nine-thirty, the owls hunted 
over this field for five or six nights, and 
then disappeared again. ‘They flew low, 
back and forth, and as they flew they kept 
up their quavering call, which, when 
they are on the wing, is fairly loud and 
sounds a little like a kind of mournful 
laughter. The air was so full of this 
sound, which would come rustling at you 
overhead, and grow fainter into the dis- 
tance as the dim, receding form of the 
bird was outlined against the late twi- 
light sky, that it was strangely unreal, 
almost as if you stood with Dante on a 
brink where the lost souls fluttered past. 
Only the shrill peeping of the hylas kept 
the sense of our familiar fields in April. 
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I had never seen so many owls, of any 
sort, at one time before. 

There is one bird not classed with the 
raptores which visits us in winter and 
must be included among those foes of 
animal or bird life which swoop down 
out of the air. It is the Northern shrike, 
or butcher-bird. He is purely a winter 
visitor in the East, and I think is grow- 
ing much less common. ‘The Northern 
shrike is a little over ten inches in length, 
gray on top, with black tail and wings. 
On each wing is a white spot, and the 
ends of the tail feathers are white. He 
will pursue a winter bird like a tree- 
sparrow or chickadee or nuthatch relent- 
lessly through trees and thickets till the 
poor little thing is exhausted, when the 
shrike kills him by a blow on top of the 
head and carries him off. One of his 
curious tricks is to impale his prey on a 
thorn or the barb of a fence. If you have 
ever found a small bird or mouse thus 
impaled, he was probably put there by a 
shrike. The captor perhaps was later 
scared away, or he may even have killed 
for the love of it, without any intention 
of eating his prey. One of the oddest 
shrike tricks I have seen recorded is that 
described by an observer in Birds of New 
York. ‘This bird was hunting sparrows 
near the railroad yards in Green Island, 
New York. He caught two and impaled 
them on the point of a lightning-rod at 
the top of a brick chimney a hundred and 
forty feet high. A pair of fieldglasses 
were used to verify the fact. 

On a little artificial pond near my farm 
we have seen domestic ducks pulled under 
and killed by snapping-turtles (the sub- 
marine menace) ; we have seen fish taken 
by an osprey (the hydroplane menace) ; 
we have seen hens and pheasants and other 
creatures killed by hawks and owls (the 
airplane and Zeppelin menace). When 
it come to cruelty, even in our little 
world of farms and peaceful hills and 
lovely forests nature has given man most 
of his lessons; which, to be sure, is hardly 
a valid excuse for man, at that. 
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FOR WHAT MEN DIED! 
Sir Puitie Gispss 


Sir Philip Gibbs was knighted in 1920 for his journalistic work during the war. He 
served six years in the field as special correspondent and descriptive writer, first with the 
Bulgarian army, then with the French and Belgian armies, and later with the British. Con- 
sequently, his information in Now It Can Be Told (1920), a realistic account of the moral 
effects of war, is based on actual observation and not on the rumor and hearsay of casual 


talkers. 


Sir Philip early entered the profession of journalism, and his articles on post-war con- 


ditions in Europe have been a great factor in the molding of public opinion. 


Wuat of England? . . . Looking 
back at the immense effort of the British 
people in the war, our high sum of sac- 
rifice in blood and treasure, and the pa- 
tient courage of our fighting-men, the 
world must, and does, indeed, acknowl- 
edge that the old stoic virtue of our race 
was called out by this supreme challenge, 
and stood the strain. ‘The traditions of 
a thousand years of history filled with war 
and travail and adventure, by which old 
fighting races had blended with different 
strains of blood and temper—Roman, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, Norman—sur- 
vived in the fiber of our modern youth, 
country-bred or city-bred, in spite of the 
weakening influences of slumdom, vicious 
environment, ill-nourishment, clerkship, 
and sedentary life. The Londoner was a 
good soldier. The Liverpools and Man- 
chesters were hard and tough in attack 
and defense. The South Country battal- 
ions of Devon and Dorsets, Sussex and 
Somersets, were not behindhand in ways 
of death. The Scots had not lost their 
fire and passion, but were terrible in their 
onslaught. The Irish battalions, with re- 
cruiting cut off at the base, fought with 
their old gallantry, until there were few 
to answer the last roll-call. The Welsh 
dragon encircled Mametz Wood, devoured 
the “Cockchafers” on Pilkem Ridge, and 
was hard on the trail of the Black Eagle 
in the last offensive. The Australians 
and Canadians had all the British quality 
of courage and the benefit of a harder phy- 
sique, gained by outdoor life and un- 


1From Now It Can Be Told by Philip 
Gibbs. Copyright, 1920, by Harper and 
Brothers, Reprinted by permission. 


weakened ancestry. In the mass, apart 
from neurotic types here and there among 
officers and men, the stock was true and 
strong. ‘The spirit of a seafaring race 
which has the salt in its blood from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s and back again 
to Wapping had not been destroyed, but 
answered the ruffle of Drake’s drum and, 
with simplicity and gravity in royal navy 
and in merchant marine, swept the high- 
ways of the seas, hunted worse monsters 
than any fabulous creatures of the deep, 
and shirked no dread adventure in the 
storms and darkness of a spacious hell. 
The men who went to Zeebrugge were 
the true sons of those who fought the 
Spanish Armada and singed the King o 
Spain’s beard in Cadiz harbor. The vic- 
tors of the Jutland battle were better men 
than Nelson’s (the scourings of the pris- 
ons and the sweepings of the press-gang) 
and not less brave in frightful hours. 
Without the service of the British sea- 
men the war would have been lost for 
France and Italy and Belgium, and all 
of us. 

The flower of our youth went out to 
France and Flanders, to Egypt, Palestine, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and Saloniki, 
and it was a fine flower of gallant boy- 
hood, clean, for the most part eager, not 
brutal except by intensive training, simple 
in minds and hearts, chivalrous in instinct, 
without hatred, adventurous, laughter- 
loving, and dutiful. That is God’s truth, 
in spite of vice-rotted, criminal, degene- 
rate, and brutal fellows in many battal- 
ions, as in all crowds of men. 

In millions of words during the years 
of war I recorded the bravery of our 
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troops on the western front, their patience, 
their cheerfulness, suffering, and agony; 
yet with all those words describing day 
by day the incidents of their life in war 
I did not exaggerate the splendor of their 
stoic spirit or the measure of their sac- 
rifice. ‘The heroes of mythology were 
but paltry figures compared with those 
who, in the great war, went forward to 
the roaring devils of modern gun-fire, 
dwelt amid high explosives more dread- 
ful than dragons, breathed in the fumes 
of poison-gas more foul than the breath 
of Medusa, watched and slept above 
mine-craters which upheaved the _hell- 
fire of Pluto, and defied thunderbolts 
more certain in death-dealing blows than 
those of Jove. 

Something there was in the spirit of 
our men which led them to endure these 
things without revolt—ideals higher than 
the selfish motives of life. ‘They did not 
fight for greed or glory, not for conquest, 
nor for vengeance. Hatred was not the 
inspiration of the mass of them, for I am 
certain that except in hours when men 
“see red” there was no direct hatred of 
the men in the opposite trenches, but, on 
the other hand, a queer sense of fellow- 
feeling, a humorous sympathy for “old 
Fritz,’ who was in the same bloody mess 
as themselves. Our generals, it is true, 
hated the Germans. “I should like one 
week in Cologne,” one of them told me, 
before there seemed ever a chance of get- 
ting there, “and I would let my men 
loose in the streets and turn a blind eye 
to anything they liked to do.” 

Some of our officers were inspired by 
a bitter, unrelenting hate. 

“Tf I had a thousand Germans in a 
row,” one of them said to me, “I would 
cut all their throats, and enjoy the job.” 

But that was not the mentality of the 
men in the ranks, except those who were 
murderers by nature and pleasure. They 
gave their cigarettes to prisoners and 
filled their water-bottles and chatted in 
a friendly way with any German who 
spoke a little English, as I have seen 
them time and time again on days of bat- 
tle, in the fields of battle. “There were 


exceptions to this treatment, but even the 
Australians and the Scots, who were most 
fierce in battle, giving no quarter some- 
times, treated their prisoners with human- 
ity when they were bundled back. Hatred 
was not the motive which made our men 
endure all things. It was rather, as I 
have said, a refusal in their souls to be 
beaten in manhood by all the devils of 
war, by all its terrors, or by its beastli- 
ness, and at the back of all the thought 
that the old country was “up against it” 
and that they were there to avert the evil. 

Young soldiers of ours, not only of 
officer rank, but of “other ranks,” as they 
were called, were inspired at the begin- 
ning, and some of them to the end, with 
a simple, boyish idealism. ‘They saw no 
other causes of war than German brutal- 
ity. The enemy to them was the monster 
who had to be destroyed lest the world 
and its beauty should perish—and that 
was true so long as the individual Ger- 
man, who loathed the war, obeyed the 
discipline of the herd-leaders and did not 
revolt against the natural laws which, 
when the war had once started, bade him 
die in defense of his own Fatherland. 
Many of those boys of ours made a dedi- 
cation of their lives upon the altar of 
sacrifice, believing that by this service and 
this sacrifice they would help the victory 
of civilization over barbarism, and of 
Christian morality over the devil’s law. 
They believed that they were fighting to 
dethrone militarism, to insure the hap- 
piness and liberties of civilized peoples, 
and were sure of the gratitude of their 
nation should they not have the fate to 
fall upon the field of honor, but go home 
blind or helpless. 

I have read many letters from boys now 
dead in which they express that faith. 

“Do not grieve for me,” wrote one of 
them, “for I shall be proud to die for my 
country’s sake.” 

“T am happy,” wrote another (I quete 
the tenor of his letters), “because, though 
I hate war, I feel that this is the war to 
end war. We are the last victims of 
this way of argument. By smashing the 
German war-machine we shall prove for 
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all time the criminal folly of militarism 
and Junkerdom.” 

There were young idealists like that, 
and they were to be envied for their faith, 
which they brought with them from pub- 
lic schools and from humble homes where 
they had read old books and heard old 
watchwords. I think, at the beginning 
of the war, there were many like that. 
But as it continued year after year doubts 
crept in, dreadful suspicions of truth 
more complex than the old simplicity, a 
sense of revolt against sacrifice unequally 
shared and devoted to a purpose which 
was not that for which they had been 
called to fight. 

They had been told that they were 
fighting for liberty. But their first les- 
son was the utter loss of individual lib- 
erty under a discipline which made the 
private soldier no more than a number. 
They were ordered about like galley- 
slaves, herded about like cattle, treated 
individually and in the mass with utter 
disregard of their comfort and well-being. 
Often, as I know, they were detrained at 
rail-heads in the wind and rain and by 
ghastly errors of staff-work kept wait- 
ing for their food until they were weak 
and famished. In the base camps men 
of one battalion were drafted into other 
battalions, where they lost their old com- 
rades and were unfamiliar with the 
speech and habits of a crowd belonging 
to different counties, the Sussex men go- 
ing to a Manchester regiment, the York- 
shire men being drafted to a Surrey unit. 
By R. T. O.’s and A. M. L. O.’s! and 
camp commandments and town majors 
and staff pups men were bullied and bun- 
dled about, not like human beings, but 
like dumb beasts, and in’a thousand ways 
injustice, petty tyranny, hard ‘work, de- 
grading punishments for trivial offenses, 
struck at their souls and made the name 
of personal liberty a mockery. From their 
own individuality they argued to broader 
issues. Was this war for liberty? Were 
the masses of men on either side fighting 
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with free will as free men? ‘Those Ger- 
mans—were they not under discipline, 
each man of them, forced to fight whether 
they liked it or not? Compelled to go 
forward to sacrifice, with machine-guns 
behind them to shoot them down if they 
revolted against their slave-drivers? 
What liberty had they to follow their 
conscience or their judgment—‘Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die’’—like all soldiers in all armies. Was 
it not rather that the masses of men en- 
gaged in slaughter were serving the pur- 
pose of powers above them, rival powers, 
greedy for one another’s markets, covet- 
ous of one another’s wealth, and callous 
of the lives of humble men? Surely if 
the leaders of the warring nations were 
put together for even a week in some such 
place as Hooge, or the Hohenzollern re- 
doubt, afflicted by the usual harassing fire, 
poison-gas, mine explosions, lice, rats, and 
the stench of rotting corpses, with the 
certainty of death or dismemberment at 
the week-end, they would settle the busi- 
ness and come to terms before the week 
was out. I heard that proposition put 
forward many times by young officers of 
ours, and as an argument against their 
own sacrifice they found it unanswerable. 


The condition and psychology of their 
own country as they read about it in the 
Paris Daily Mail, which was first to come 
into their billets, filled some of these 
young men with distress and disgust, 
strengthened into rage when they went 
home on leave. The deliberate falsifica- 
tion of news (the truth of which they 
heard from private channels) made them 
discredit the whole presentation of our 
case and state. They said, ‘“Propa- 
ganda!” with a sharp note of scorn. The 
breezy optimism of public men, preach- 
ers, and journalists, never downcast by 
black news, never agonized by the slaugh- 
ter in these fields, minimizing horrors 
and loss and misery, crowing over the 
enemy, prophesying early victory which 
did not come, accepting all the destruction 
of manhood (while they stayed safe) as 
a necessary and inevitable “misfortune,” 
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had a depressing effect on men who knew 
they were doomed to die, in the law of 
averages, if the war went on. ‘Damn 
their optimism!” said some of our off- 
cers. “It’s too easy for those behind the 
lines. It is only we who have the right 
of optimism. It’s we who have to do 
the dirty work! ‘They seem to think we 
like the job! What are they doing to 
bring the end nearer?” 

The frightful suspicion entered the 
heads of some of our men (some of 
those I knew) that at home people liked 
the war and were not anxious to end it, 
and did not care a jot for the sufferings of 
the soldiers. Many of them came back 
from seven days’ leave fuming and sullen. 
Everybody was having a good time. Mu- 
nition-workers were earning wonderful 
wages and spending them on gramo- 
phones, pianos, furs, and the “pictures.” 
Everybody was gadding about in a state 
of joyous exultation. The painted flap- 
per was making herself sick with the 
sweets of life after office hours in govern- 
ment employ, where she did little work 
for a lot of pocket-money. ‘The society 
girl was dancing bare-legged for “war 
charities,” pushing into bazaars for the 
“poor, dear wounded,” getting her pic- 
tures into the papers as a “notable war- 
worker,” married for the third time in 
three years; the middle-class cousin was 
driving staff-oficers to Whitehall, young 
gentlemen of the Air Service to Hendon, 
junior secretaries to their luncheon. Mil- 
lions of girls were in some kind of fancy 
dress with buttons and shoulder-straps, 
breeches and puttees, and they seemed to 
be making a game of the war and en- 
joying it thoroughly. Oxford dons were 
harvesting, and proud of their prowess 
with the pitchfork—behold their patri- 
otism!—while the boys were being blown 
to bits on the Yser Canal. Miners were 
striking for more wages, factory hands 
were downing tools for fewer hours at 
higher pay, the government was paying 
any price for any labor—while Tommy 
Atkins drew his one-and-twopence and 
made a little go a long way in a wayside 
estaminet before jogging up the Menin 


road to have his head blown off. The 
government had created a world of para- 
sites and placemen housed in enormous 
hotels, where they were engaged at large 
salaries upon mysterious unproductive 
labors which seemed to have no result in 
front-line trenches. (Government con- 
tractors were growing fat on the life of 
war, amassing vast fortunes, juggling 
with excess profits, battening upon the 
flesh and blood of boyhood in the fight- 
ing-lines. ‘These old men, these fat men, 
were breathing out fire and fury against 
the Hun, and vowing by all their gods 
that they would see their last son die in 
the last ditch rather than agree to any 
peace except that of destruction. ‘There 
were “fug committees” (it was Lord 
Kitchener’s word) at the War Office, the 
Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, the 
Home Office, the Ministry of Munitions, 
the Ministry of Information, where ofh- 
cials on enormous salaries smoked cigars 
of costly brands and decided how to spend 
vast sums of public money on “organiza- 
tion” which made no difference to the 
man stifling his cough below the parapet 
in a wet fog of Flanders, staring across 
No Man’s Land for the beginning of a 
German attack. 

In all classes of people there was an 
epidemic of dancing, jazzing, card-play- 
ing, theater-going. “They were keeping 
their spirits up wonderfully. Too well 
for men slouching about the streets of 
London on leave, and wondering at all 
this gaiety, and thinking back to the 
things they had seen and forward to the 
things they would have to do. People at 
home, it seemed, were not much inter- 
ested in the life of the trenches; anyhow, 
they could not understand. ‘The soldier 
listened to excited tales of air raids. A 
bomb had fallen in the next street. ‘The 
windows had been broken. Many peo- 
ple had been killed in a house somewhere 
in Hackney. It was frightful. The 
Germans were devils. ‘They ought to be 
torn to pieces, every one of them. ‘The 
soldier on leave saw crowds of people 
taking shelter in underground railways, 
working-men among them, sturdy lads, 
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panic-stricken. But for his own wife and 
children he had an evil sense of satisfac- 
tion in these sights. It would do them 
good. They would know what war 
meant—just a little. ‘They would not be 
so easy in their damned optimism. An 
air raid? Lord God, did they know 
what a German barrage was like? Did 
they guess how men walked day after day 
through harassing fire to the trenches? 
Did they have any faint idea of life in a 
sector where men_ stood, slept, ate, 
worked, under the fire of eight-inch 
shells, five-point-nines, trench-mortars, 
rifle-grenades, machine-gun bullets, sni- 
pers, to say nothing of poison-gas, long- 
range fire on the billets in small farm- 
steads, and on every moonlight night air 
raids above wooden hutments so closely 
crowded into a small space that hardly 
a bomb could fall without killing a group 
of men. 

“Oh, but you have your dugouts!”’ said 
a careless little lady. 

The soldier smiled. 

It was no use talking. ‘The people did 
not want to hear the tragic side of things. 
Bairnsfather’s “Ole Bill” seemed to 
them to typify the spirit of the fighting- 
MAN. Go. sis) DALE. @ mo. eisaiser 


The British soldier was gay and care- 
less of death—always. Shell-fire meant 
nothing to him. If he were killed— 
well, after all, what else could he expect? 
Wasn’t that what he was out for? ‘The 
twice-married girl knew a charming boy 
in the air force. He had made love to 
her even before Charlie was ‘done in.” 
These dear boys were so greedy for love. 
She could not refuse them, poor darlings! 
Of course they had all got to die for lib- 
erty, and that sort of thing. It was very 
sad. A terrible thing—war! . . . 
Perhaps she had better give up dancing 
for a week, until Charlie had been put 
into the casualty lists. 

“What are we fighting for?” asked 
officers back from leave, turning over the 
pages of the Sketch and Tatler, with pic- 
tures of race-meetings, strike-meetings, 
bare-backed beauties at war bazaars, and 


portraits of profiteers in the latest honors 
list. ‘“‘Are we going to die for these 
swine? ‘These parasites and prostitutes? 
Is this the war for noble ideals, liberty, 
Christianity, and civilization? To hell 
with all this filth! The world has 
gone mad and we are the victims of in- 
sanity.” 

Some of them said that below all that 
froth there were deep and quiet waters in 
England. They thought of the anguish 
of their own wives and mothers, their 
noble patience, their uncomplaining cour- 
age, their spiritual faith in the purpose 
of the war. Perhaps at the heart Eng- 
land was true and clean and pitiful. 
Perhaps, after all, many people at home 
were suffering more than the fighting- 
men, in agony of spirit. It was unwise 
to let bitterness poison their brains. 
Anyhow, they had to go on. How long, 
how long, O Lord? 

“How long is it going to last?” asked 
the London Rangers of their chaplain. 
He lied to them and said another three 
months. Always he had absolute knowl- 
edge that the war would end three 
months later. ‘That was certain. ‘Cour- 
age!” he said. ‘Courage to the end of 
the last lap!” 

Most of the long-service men were 
dead and gone long before the last lap 
came. It was only the new boys who 
went as far as victory. He asked per- 
mission of the general to withdraw nine- 
teen of them from the line to instruct 
them for Communion. They were 
among the best soldiers, and not afraid of 
the ridicule of their fellows because of 
their religious zeal. The chaplain’s 
main purpose was to save their lives, for 
a while, and give them a good time and 
spiritual comfort. They had their good 
time. ‘Three weeks later came the Ger- 
man attack on Arras and they were all 
killed. Every man of them. 

The chaplain, an Anglican, found it 
hard to reconcile Christianity with such a 
war as this, but he did not camouflage 
the teachings of the Master he tried to 
serve. He preached to his men the gos- 
pel of love and forgiveness of enemies, 
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It was reported to the general, who sent 
for him. 

“Look here, I can’t let you go preach- 
ing ‘soft stuff to my men. I can’t allow 
all that nonsense about love. My job 
is to teach them to hate. You must 
either codperate with me or go.” 

The chaplain refused to change his 
faith or his teaching, and the general 
thought better of his intervention. 

For all chaplains it was difficult. Sim- 
ple souls were bewildered by the conflict 
between the spirit of Christianity and 
the spirit of war. Many of them—ofh- 
cers as well as men—were blasphemous 
in their scorn of “parson stuff,’ some of 
them frightfully ironical. 

A friend of mine watched two chap- 
lains passing by. One of them was a tall 
man with a crown and star on his shoul- 
der-strap. 

“T wonder,” said my friend, with false 
simplicity, “whether Jesus Christ would 
have been a lieutenant-colonel ?” 

On the other hand, many men found 
help in religion, and sought its comfort 
with a spiritual craving. ‘They did not 
argue about Christian ethics and modern 
warfare. Close to death in the midst of 
tragedy, conscious in a strange way of 
their own spiritual being and of a spiritu- 
ality present among masses of men above 
the muck of war, the stench of corrup- 
tion, and fear of bodily extinction, they 
groped out toward God. ‘They searched 
for some divine wisdom greater than the 
folly of the world, for a divine aid which 
would help them to greater courage. The 
spirit of God seemed to come to them 
across No Man’s Land with pity and 
comradeship. Catholic soldiers had a 
simpler, stronger faith than men of Prot- 
estant denominations, whose faith de- 
pended more on ethical arguments and 
intellectual reasonings. Catholic chap- 
lains had an easier task. Leaving aside 
all argument, they heard the confessions 
of the soldiers, gave them absolution for 
their sins, said mass for them in wayside 
barns, administered the sacraments, held 
the cross to their lips when they fell 
mortally wounded, anointed them when 


the surgeon’s knife was at work, called 
the names of Jesus and Mary into dying 
ears. ‘There was no need of argument 
here. ‘The old faith which has survived 
many wars, many plagues, and the old 
wickedness of men was still full of con- 
solation to those who accepted it as little 
children, and by their own agony hoped 
for favor from the Man of Sorrows who 
was hanged upon a cross, and found a 
mother-love in the vision of Mary, which 
came to them when they were in fear and 
pain and the struggle of death. The 
padre had a definite job to do in the 
trenches and for that reason was allowed 
more iiberty in the line than other chap- 
lains. Battalion officers, surgeons, and 
nurses were patient with mysterious rites 
which they did not understand, but which 
gave comfort, as they saw, to wounded 
men; and the heroism with which many 
of those priests worked under fire, care- 
less of their own lives, exalted by spiritual 
fervor, yet for the most part human and 
humble and large-hearted and _ tolerant, 
aroused a general admiration throughout 
the army. Many of the Protestant clergy 
were equally devoted, but they were hand- 
icapped by having to rely more upon 
providing physical comforts for the men 
than upon spiritual acts, such as anointing 
and absolution, which were accepted 
without question by Catholic soldiers. 
Yet the Catholic Church, certain of its 
faith, and all other churches claiming that 
they teach the gospel of Christ, have been 
challenged to explain their attitude dur- 
ing the war and the relation of their 
teaching to the world-tragedy, the Great 
Crime, which has happened. It will not 
be easy for them to do so. They will 
have to explain how it is that German 
bishops, priests, pastors, and flocks, un- 
doubtedly sincere in their professions of 
faith, deeply pious, as our soldiers saw 
in Cologne, and fervent in their devotion 
to the sacraments on their side of the 
fighting-line, as the Irish Catholics on 
our side, were able to reconcile this piety 
with their war of aggression. ‘The faith 
of the Austrian Catholics must be ex- 
plained in relation to their crimes, if they 
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were criminal, as we say they were, in 
leading the way to this war by their ulti- 
matum to Serbia. If Christianity has no 
restraining influence upon the brutal in- 
stincts of those who profess and follow 
its faith, then surely it is time the world 
abandoned so ineffective a creed and 
turned to other laws likely to have more 
influence on human relationships. ‘That, 
brutally, is the argument of the thinking 
world against the clergy of all nations 
who all claimed to be acting according to 
the justice of God and the spirit of Christ. 
It is a powerful argument, for the simple 
mind, rejecting casuistry, cuts straight to 
the appalling contrast between Christian 
‘profession and Christian practice, and 
says: ‘‘Here, in this war, there was no 
‘conflict between one faith and another, 
but a murderous death-struggle between 
many nations holding the same faith, 
preaching the same gospel, and claiming 
the same God as their protector. Let us 
seek some better truth than that hypoc- 
risy! Let us, if need be, in honesty, get 
‘back to the savage worship of national 
gods, the Ju-ju of the tribe.” 

My own belief is that the war was no 
proof against the Christian faith, but 
rather is a revelation that we are as des- 
perately in need of the spirit of Christ as 


at any time in the history of mantind. 
But I think the clergy of all nations, 
apart from a heroic and saintly few, sub- 
ordinated their faith, which is a gospel 
of charity, to national limitations. “They 
were patriots before they were priests, 
and their patriotism was sometimes as 
limited, as narrow, as fierce, and as blood- 
thirsty as that of the people who looked 
to them for truth and light. They were 
often fiercer, narrower, and more desir- 
ous of vengeance than the soldiers who 
fought, because it is now a known truth 
that the soldiers, German and Austrian, 
French and Italian and British, were sick 
of the unending slaughter long before the 
ending of the war,and would have made a 
peace more fair than that which now pre- 
vails if it had been put to the common 
vote in the trenches; whereas the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and the clergy who spoke from 
many pulpits in many nations, under the 
Cross of Christ, still stoked up the fires 
of hate and urged the armies to go on 
fighting “‘in the cause of justice,” “for the 
defense of the Fatherland,” “for Chris- 
tian righteousness,” to the bitter end. 
Those words are painful to write, but as 
I am writing this book for truth’s sake, at 
all cost, I let them stand. . . . 


B. THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


THE distinction between that type of 
expository writing which appeals to 
the intellect and that which appeals 
to the imagination has already been estab- 
lished. The Familiar Essay is a conscious 
effort on the part of the writer to cap- 
ture the reader’s interest by stimulating 
his sense of beauty in sound, sense, and 
proportion, and by quickening his percep- 
tions of the innate harmonies and the in- 
nate contrasts that exist between certain 
sets of ideas. Whether appreciative or 
satiric, it pays special attention to the me- 
dium of its expression and to the form of 
the whole. Consequently, the Essay, un- 


like Informative Prose, has a perennial 
charm independent of the ideas which it 
may contain; and furthermore those very 
ideas are of such a nature that the mind 
finds an indefinable pleasure in their con- 
templation. 

The purpose of the Familiar Essay is, 
then, entertainment. Let us consider the 
means by which the essayist fulfills his 
obligation, by observing briefly the con- 
tent and form of this literary type. 

Instead of dealing with some subject 
of serious importance, the Essay tends to 
treat of the trivial, to exalt the trifling, 
while at the same time it illuminates the 
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motives of men and offers comment, di- 
rect or indirect, upon the follies and foi- 
bles men exhibit in contact with their 
environment. T. T.’s “Of Painting the 
Face,’ Charles Lamb’s “Poor Relations,” 
and Leigh Hunt’s “On Getting up Cold 
Mornings” illustrate these tendencies, 
and “The Contributors’ Club” of The 
Atlantic Monthly contains many modern 
examples true to type. Naturally in the 
treatment of such subjects brevity is an 
essential. 

In spite of the implications of the fore- 
going paragraph, the Familiar Essay is 
very apt to deal with the general; or at 
least to find in the specific, traits common 
to mankind. Either the general is pro- 
fusely exemplified by the specific, or else 
the specific is infused with a sense of 
larger values. Witness, for example, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Apology for 
Idlers,’ Samuel McChord Crothers’ 
“The Toryism of Travelers,” and Robert 
Cortes Holiday’s “Caun’t Speak the 
Language.” 

Nor must we accept too seriously all 
the judgments we may find set down in 
the Familiar Essay. ‘This form is too 
closely related in spirit to poetry to be 
held responsible for its vagaries. It is 
too susceptible to the mood of the mo- 
ment. Even the most optimistic of poets 
will have his “stanzas written in dejec- 
tion,” and Stevenson, that most industri- 
ous of workers, may be pardoned his 
“Apology for Idlers.’ Indeed it is this 
very mobility which is half the charm of 
the Essay. It is as flexible as emotion it- 
self. 

The charm of the Essay depends not 


alone on its content, but on its form as 
well, for a familiar style is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of this type. 
Style in its general sense is the total of 
all the qualities attached to a writer’s 
diction, and depends upon variety and 
vividness of expression, appropriate con- 
notation of words, proper agreement of 
sound and sense, and an indefinable indi- 
viduality of the whole.! Stevenson is al- 
ways Stevenson just as Chesterton must 
be Chesterton. Both enjoy the incongru- 
ities of life; but Stevenson reveals the 
natural contrasts of our existence in a 
pleasingly whimsical style, while Ches- 
terton hunts the pouting paradox with all 
the self-conscious diction of his vigorous 
satire. 

Individuality is thus the keynote of the 
Familiar Essay. Subjectivity is its mark 
just as objectivity is the outstanding fea- 
ture of Informative Prose. ‘The writer 
reveals his personality in the choice of his 
theme, in the turns of his phrasing, and in 
the mood in which he writes. If he has 
a keen sense of the subtle ironies of life, a 
lively sympathy with struggling human 
beings, and can give appropriate expres- 
sion to the humor and pathos which he 
finds, he will be able to employ effectively 
that form of Exposition called the Fa- 
miliar Essay. 


1There is a tendency among some critics to 
substitute for the original meaning of “style,” 
characteristic expression, a more limited defi- 
nition. To them style is an absolute quality 
which a writer either has or has not. This 
makes the phrase “bad style’ a contradiction 
of terms. See Clayton Hamilton, 4d Manual 
of the Art of Fiction, Chap. XII. 
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OF STUDIES! 
Francis BAcon 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626), lawyer, politician, scholar, referred to his essays as “brief 
notes set down significantly,” and called them “dispersed meditations.” A first volume of ten 
essays, including “Of Studies,” appeared in 1597. Evidently Bacon did not regard them as of much 
importance compared with his, scientific work, which marks the beginnings of inductive reason- 
ing and the modern scientific method. This historical importance of the essays lies in the fact 
that they were the first produced in English, and opened the way for the large and important 
school of writers who developed the form in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Bacon’s 
work is marked by the abundance of his illustrations, its conciseness, and its homely wisdom. 


His style is abrupt, incisive, and sententious. 


Srupigs serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. ‘Their chief use 
for delight is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposi- 
tion of business. For expert men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, 
one by one; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs, come 
best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth; 
to use them too much for ornament is 
affectation; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humor of the scholar. 
They perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience; for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need proyning by 
study; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies; simple men admire 
them; and wise men use them: for they 
teach not their own use; but that is a 
wisdom without them and above them, 
won by observation. Read not to con- 
tradict and confute; nor to believe and 
take for granted; nor to find talk and 
discourse; but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested: that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. 

1These selections from Francis Bacon have 
been included among the essays because in 
them there is a striving toward a definite lit- 
erary medium, both as to language and as to 
form. Standing as they do just over the half- 


way line between Informative Prose and the 
Familiar Essay, they contain elements of each. 


Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; but 
that would be only in the less important 
arguments, and the meaner sort of books; 
else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man. And 
therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise; 
poets witty; the mathematics subtile; nat- 
ural philosophy deep; moral grave; logic 
and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt 
studia in mores. Nay, there is no stond 
or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit studies: like as dis- 
eases of the body may have appropriate 
exercises. Bowling is good for the stone 
and reins; shooting for the lungs and 
breast; gentle walking for the stomach; 
riding for the head; and the like. So if a 
man’s wit be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations; if 
his wit be called away never so little, he 
must begin again: if his wit be not apt to 
distinguish or find differences, let him 
study the schoolmen; for they are cymini 
sectores. if he be not apt to beat over 
matters, and to call one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyers’ cases: so every defect of the 
mind may have a special receipt. 


2“One’s studies determine his character.” 


8Literally, cutters of cummin-seeds; 


‘ I i.e., 
those who split hairs. 
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OF GREAT PLACE? 


Francis BAcon 


MEN in great place are thrice servants: 
servants of the sovereign or state, ser- 
vants of fame, and servants of business; so 
as they have no freedom, neither in their 
persons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
times. It is a strange desire to seek 
power and to lose liberty; or to seek 
power over others and to lose power over 
a man’s self. ‘The rising unto place is 
laborious, and by pains. men come to 
greater pains; and it is sometimes base, 
and by indignities men come to dignities. 
The standing is slippery; and the regress 
is either a downfall or at least an eclipse, 
which is a melancholy thing. 

Cum non sis qui fueris, non esse cur 
velis vivere... Nay, retire men cannot 
when they would, neither will they when 
it were reason, but are impatient of pri- 
vateness, even in age and sickness, which 
require the shadow; like old townsmen, 
that will be still sitting at their street 
door, though thereby they offer age to 
scorn. Certainly, great persons had need 
to borrow other men’s opinions to think 
themselves happy, for if they judge by 
their own feeling they cannot find it; but 
if they think with themselves what other 
men think of them, and that other men 
would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy as it were by report, when per- 
haps they find the contrary within. For 
they are the first that find their own 
griefs, though they be the last that find 
their own faults. Certainly, men in 
great fortunes are strangers to themselves, 
and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness they have no time to tend their health 
either of body or mind. Jlli mors gravis 
incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus 
moritur sibi.* 

1First included in the 1612 edition of the 
Essays. 


2“Since you are no longer the man you 
were, there is no reason why you should wish 


~ to live.” 


3“Death falls heavy upon him who, too 
well-known to all men, dies without knowing 
himself.” . 


In place there is license to do good and 
evil, whereof the latter is a curse; for in 
evil the best condition is not to will, the 
second not to can. But power to do good 
is the true and lawful end of aspiring. 
For good thoughts, though God accept 
them, yet toward men are little better 
than good dreams, except they be put in 
act; and that cannot be without power 
and place, as the vantage and command- 
ing ground. Merit and good works is 
the end of man’s motion, and conscience 
of the same is the accomplishment of 
man’s rest. For if a man can be par- 
taker of God’s theater, he shall likewise 
be partaker of God’s rest. Et conversus 
Deus, ut aspiceret opera, quae fecerunt 
manus suae, vidit quod omnia essent bona 
nimis,* and then the Sabbath. 

In the discharge of thy place set before 
thee the best examples, for imitation is a 
globe of precepts. And after a time set 
before thee thine own example, and exam- 
ine thyself strictly, whether thou didst 
not best at first. Neglect not also the 
examples of those that have carried them- 
selves ill in the same place, not to set off 
thyself by taxing their memory, but to 
direct thyself what to avoid. Reform, 
therefore, without bravery or scandal of 
former times and persons; but yet set it 
down to thyself, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce 
things to the first institution, and ob- 
serve wherein and how they have degen- 
erate; but yet ask counsel of both times: 
of the ancient time what is best, and of 
the latter time what is fittest. Seek to 
make thy course regular, that men may 
know beforehand what they may expect; 
but be not too positive and peremptory, 
and express thyself well when thou di- 
gressest from thy rule. Preserve the 
right of thy place, but stir not questions 


4“And when God turned to behold the 
works which his hands had made, he saw that 
they were all very good.” Quoted inaccu- 
rately from Genesis I. 
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of jurisdiction; and rather assume thy 
right in silence and de facto, than voice it 
with claims and challenges. Preserve 
likewise the rights of inferior places, and 
think it more honor to direct in chief 
than to be busy in all. Embrace and in- 
vite helps and advices touching the exe- 
cution of thy place, and do not drive away 
such as bring thee information, as 
meddlers, but accept of them in good 
part. 

The vices of authority are chiefly four: 
delays, corruption, roughness, and fa- 
cility. For delays: give easy access, keep 
times appointed, go through with that 
which is in hand, and interlace not busi- 
ness but of necessity. For corruption: do 
not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
servants’ hands, from taking, but bind 
the hands of suitors also from offering. 
For integrity used doth the one; but in- 
tegrity professed, and with a manifest de- 
testation of bribery doth the other. And 
avoid not only the fault but the suspi- 
cion. Whosoever is found variable, and 
changeth manifestly without manifest 
cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. 
Therefore always when thou changest 
thine opinion or course, profess it plainly, 
and declare it, together with the reasons 
that move thee to change, and do not 
think to steal it. A servant or a favorite, 
if he be inward, and no other apparent 
cause of esteem, is commonly thought but 
a by-way to close corruption. For rough- 
ness: it is a needless cause of discontent; 
severity breedeth fear, but roughness 
breedeth hate. Even reproofs from au- 
thority ought to be grave, and not taunt- 


ing. As for facility, it is worse than 
bribery.!. For bribes come but now and 
then; but if importunity or idle respects 
lead a man, he shall never be without. 
As Solomon saith: ‘Io respect persons 
is not good: for such a man will trans- 
gress for a piece of bread.” ° 

It is most true that was anciently 
spoken, “A place showeth the man”; and 
it showeth some to the better and some to 
the worse. Omnium consensu, capax im- 
perii, nisi imperasset; saith Tacitus of 
Galba; but of Vespasian he saith, Solus 
imperantium Vespasianus mutatus in me- 
lius?—though the one was meant of suf- 
ficiency, the other of manners and affec- 
tion. It is an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit, whom honor amends. 
For honor is, or should be, the place of 
virtue: and as in nature things move 
violently to their place, and calmly in 
their place; so virtue in ambition is vio- 
lent, in authority settled and calm. 

All rising to great place is by a winding 
stair, and, if there be factions, it is good 
to side a man’s self whilst he is in the 
rising, and to balance himself when he is 
placed. Use the memory of thy predeces- 
sor fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost 
not, it is a debt will sure be paid when 
thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, 
respect them, and rather call them when 
they look not for it, than exclude them 
when they have reason to look to be 
called. Be not too sensible or too re- 
membering of thy place in conversation 
and private answers to suitors; but let it 
rather be said, “When he sits in place he 
is another man.” 


OF TRUTH?’ 


Francis Bacon . 


“WHat is truth?” said jesting Pilate; 
and would not stay for an answer. Cer- 


1In view of Bacon’s later impeachment and 
imprisonment on the charge of receiving 
bribes this pronouncement is curious. 


2“All would have judged him capable of 
governing—if he had never governed.” 


tainly there be that delight in giddiness; 
and count it a bondage to fix a belief; af- 
fecting free-will in thinking, as well as 


3“Alone of emperors, Vespasian changed 
for the better.” 


4First included in the 1625 edition of the 
Essays. 
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in acting. And though the sect of phil- 
osophers of that kind be gone, yet there 
remain certain discoursing wits which are 
of the same veins, though there be not so 
much blood in them as was in those of 
the ancients. But it is not only the diffi- 
culty and labor which men take in finding 
out of truth; nor again, that when it is 
found it imposeth upon men’s thoughts, 
that doth bring lies in favor: but a natural 
though corrupt love of the lie itself. 
One of the later school of the Grecians 
examineth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it that men 
should love lies: where neither they make 
for pleasure, as with poets; nor for ad- 
vantage, as with the merchant; but for 
the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this 
same truth is a naked and open daylight, 
that doth not show the masks, and mum- 
meries, and triumphs of the world half 
so stately and daintily as candlelights. 
Truth. may perhaps come to the price of a 
pearl, that showeth best by day; but it 
will not rise to the price of a diamond or 
carbuncle, that showeth best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if 
there were taken out of men’s minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a num- 
ber of men poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the 
Fathers, in great severity, called poesy 
vinum demonum,' because it filleth the 
imagination, and yet it is but with the 
shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that 
sinketh in, and settleth in it, that doth 
the hurt; such as we spake of before. 
But howsoever these things are thus in 
men’s depraved judgments and affections, 
yet truth, which only doth judge itself, 
teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which 
is the love-making or wooing of it; the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence 
of it; and the belief of truth, which is the 


The wine of demons.” So called by 


Aagustine. 


enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of 
human nature. The first creature of 
God, in the works of the days, was the 
light of the sense; the last was the light 
of reason; and his Sabbath work ever 
since is the illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of 
the matter, or chaos; than he breathed 
light into the face of man; and still he 
breatheth and inspireth light into the face 
of his chosen. ‘The poet that beautified 
the sect” that was otherwise inferior to 
the rest, saith yet excellently well: “It 
is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and 
to see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleas- 
ure to stand in the window of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below: but no pleasure is com- 
parable’ to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth” (a hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the air is always clear 
and serene) ‘‘and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in 
the vale below’’: so always, that this pros- 
pect be with pity, and not with swelling 
or pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon 
earth to have a man’s mind move in char- 
ity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philoso- 
phical truth to the truth of civil busi- 
ness, it will be acknowledged, even by 
those that practise it not, that clear and 
round dealing is the honor of man’s na- 
ture; and that mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in coin of gold and silver: which 
may make the metal work the better, but 
it embaseth it. For these winding and 
crooked courses are the goings of the ser- 
pent, which goeth basely upon the belly, 
and not upon the feet. There is no vice 
that doth so cover a man with shame as to 
be found false and perfidious. And 
therefore Montaigne® saith prettily, 
when he inquired the reason why the 
word of the lie should be such a disgrace, 
and such an odious charge: saith he, “If 
it be well weighed, to say that a man 


2Lucretius, concerning the Epicureans. 


3The French writer who originated the es- 
say form. | 
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lieth is as much as to say that he is brave 
toward God and a coward toward man.” 
For a lie faces God, and shrinks from 
man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood, and breach of faith, cannot possibly 


be so highly expressed as in that it shall 
be the last peal to call the judgments of 
God upon the generations of men: it be- 
ing foretold that when Christ cometh 
“He shall not find faith upon the earth.” 


OF PAINTING THE FACE 
Sl eles te 


T. T. is an unknown writer whose essay “Of Painting the Face” appeared in a little book 
called New Essayes, Meditations, and Vowes, including in them the Chiefe Duties of a Chris- 


tian, both for Faith, and Manners (1614). 


While still clinging to the didacticism, of the 


Baconian formula, he is less ponderous and anticipates largely in subject and partly in style 


the periodical essays of Addison and Steele. 


Ir THAT which is most ancient be best, 
then the face that one is borne with, is 
better than it that is borrowed: Nature 
is more ancient than Art, and Art is al- 
lowed to help Nature, but not to hurt it; 
to mend it, but not to mar it; for per- 
fection, but not for perdition: but this 
artificiall facing doth corrupt the naturall 
colour of it. Indeed God hath given a 
man oil for his countenance, as He hath 
done wine for his heart, to refresh and 
cheere it; but this is by reflection and 
not by plaister-worke; by comforting, 
and not by dawbing and covering; by 
mending and helping the naturall colour, 
and not by marring or hiding it with an 
artificiall lit. What a miserable vanity 
is it a man or woman beholding in a 
glasse their borrowed face, their bought 
complexion, to please themselves with 
a face that is not their owne? And what 
is the cause they paint? Without doubt 
nothing but pride of heart, disdaining to 
bee behind their neighbour, discontent- 
ment with the worke of God, and vaine 
glory, or a foolish affectation of the 
praise of men. ‘This kind of people are 
very hypocrites, seeming one thing and be- 
ing another, desiring to bee that in show 
which they cannot be in substance, and 
coveting to be judged that, they are not: 
‘They are very grosse Deceivers; for they 
study to delude men with shewes, seeking 
hereby to bee counted more lovely crea- 
tures than they are, affecting that men 
should account that naturall, which is 
but artificiall. I may truly say they are 


deceivers of themselves; for if they thinke 
they doe well to paint, they are deceived ; 
if they think it honest and just to beguile 
men, and to make them account them 
more delicate and amiable, then they are 
in truth, they are deceived; if they thinke 
it meete that that should bee counted 
God’s worke, which is their owne, they 
are deceived: If they thinke that shall 
not one day give account unto Christ of 
idle deeds, such as this, as well as of idle 
words, they are deceived; if they thinke 
that God regards not such trifles, but 
leaves them to their free election herein; 
they are deceived. Now they that deceive 
themselves, who shall they be trusted 
with? A man, that is taken of himselfe, 
is in a worse taking than he that is caught 
of another. ‘This self-deceiver, is a 
double sinner: he sinnes in that he is | 
deceived, hee sinnes again in that he doth 
deceive himself. ‘To bee murdered of 
another is not a sin in him that is mur- 
dered; but for a man to be deceived in 
what he is forbidden, is a sinne; it were 
better to bee murdered, than so to be de- 
ceived: For there the body is but killed, 
but here the soule herself is endangered. 
Now, how unhappy is the danger, how 
grievous is the sin, when a man is merely 
of himself indangered? It is a misery of 
miseries for a man to bee slaine with his 
owne sword, with his owne hand, and 
long of his owne will: Besides, this 
painting is very scandalous, and of ill 
report; for any man therefore to use it, 
is to thwart the precept of the Holy 
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Ghost in Saint Paul, who saith unto the 
Phillippians in this wise, Whatsoever 
things are true (but a painted face is a 
false face) whatsoever things are ven- 
erable (but who esteems a painted face 
venerable?) whatsoever things are just 
(but will any man of judgement say, that 
to paint the face is a point of justice? 
Who dare say it is according to the will 
of God which is the rule of justice? 
Doth the law of God command it? 
Doth true reason teach it? Doth lawes 
of men enjoyne it?) whatsoever things 
are {chaste and) pure: (but is painting 
of the face a point of chastity? Is that 
pure that proceeds out of the impurity of 
the soule, and which is of deceipt, and 
tends unto deceipt? Is that chaste, 
which is used to wooe mens eyes unto 
it?) “whatsoever things are lovely” (but 
‘will any man out of a well informed 
judgement say, that this kinde of painting 
is worthy love, or that a painted face is 
worthy to be fancied?) “whatsoever 
things are of good report: If there bee 
any vertue, if there bee any praise, think 
on these things.” But I hope to paint 
the face, to weare an artificiall colour, or 
complexion, is no vertue; neither is it of 
good report amongst the vertuous. I 
read that Iezabel did practise it, but I 
find not that any holy Matrone or re- 
ligious Virgine ever used it: And it may 
perhaps of some be praised, but doubtlesse 
not of such as are judicious, but of them 


—— 


rather hated and discommended. A 
painted face is thedevils“‘Looking-glasse”’ : 
there hee stands peering and toying (as 
an Ape in a looking-glasse) joying to be- 
hold himselfe therein; for in it he may 
reade pride, vanity, and _ vaine-glory. 
Painting is an enemy to blushing, which 
is vertues colour. And indeed how un- 
worthy are they to bee credited in things 
of moment, that are so false in their 
haire, or colour, over which age, and 
sicknesse, and many accidents doe tyran- 
nize; yea and where their deceipt’ is 
easily discerned? And whereas the pas- 
sions and conditions of a man, and his 
age, is something discovered by the face, 
this painting hindereth a mans judge- 
ment herein, so that if they were as well 
able to colour the eyes, as they are their 
haire and faces, a man could discerne lit- 
tle or nothing in such kind of people. 
In briefe, these painters are sometimes in- 
jurious to those, that are naturally faire 
and lovely, and no painters; partly, in 
that these are thought sometimes to bee 
painted, because of the common use of 
painting; and partly, in that these artifi- 
cial creatures steal away the praise from 
the naturall beauty by reason of their 
Art, when it is not espyed, whereas were 
it not for their cunning, they would not 
bee deemed equall to the other. It is 
great pitty that this outlandish vanity is 
in so much request and practise with us, 
as it is. 


ON DREAMS 
Sir THomaAs BROWNE 


Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) was a physician who won distinction for himself as the 
author of two prose works, Religio Medici and Urn Burial. Some two hundred years after his 
death appeared the volume of unpublished papers (1835) from which “On Dreams” 
is taken. His work is curious in its subject matter and invariably erudite; but has withal a 
certain richness of tone which is partly due to the majesty and dignity of his language and 
partly to the rhythm of his prose. The intimately revealing quality of his work is suggestive 
of the familiar essay to follow. Browne is noteworthy for his freedom from religious prejudice 
at a time when religious controversy was rife and for the invigorating intellectual quality of 
his writing. 
are confessedly deceived. ‘The day su- 
plieth us with truths; the night with fic- 
tions and falsehoods, which uncomforta- 
bly divide the natural account of our be- 
ings. And, therefore, having passed the 


Har our days we pass in the shadow 
of the earth; and the brother of death ex- 
acteth a third part of our lives. A good 
part of our sleep is peered out with vi- 
sions and fantastical objects, wherein we 
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day in sober labors and rational enquiries 
of truth, we arefain to betake ourselves un- 
to such a state of being, wherein the sober- 
est heads have acted all the: monstrosities 
of melancholy, and which unto open eyes 
are no better than folly and madness. 

Happy are they that go to bed with 
grand music, like Pythagoras, or have 
ways to compose the fantastical spirit, 
whose unruly wanderings take off inward 
sleep, filling our heads with St. An- 
thony’s visions, and the dreams of Lipara 
in the sober chambers of rest. 

Virtuous thoughts of the day lay up 
good treasures for the night; whereby the 
impressions of imaginary forms arise into 
sober similitudes, acceptable unto our 
slumbering selves and preparatory unto 
divine impressions. Hereby Solomon’s 
sleep was happy. ‘Thus prepared, Jacob 
might well dream of angels upon a pil- 
low of stone. And the: best sleep of 
Adam might be the best of any after. 

That there should be divine dreams 
seems unreasonably doubted by Aristotle. 
That there are demoniacal dreams we 
have little reason to doubt. Why may 
there not be angelical? If there be 
guardian spirits, they may not be in- 
actively about us in sleep; but may some- 
imes order our dreams; and many strange 
hints, instigations, or discourses, which 
are sO amazing unto us, may arise from 
such foundations. 

But the phantasms of sleep do com- 
monly walk in the great road of natural 
and animal dreams, wherein the thoughts 
or actions of the day are acted over and 
echoed in the night. Who can therefore 
wonder that Chrysostom should dream of 
St. Paul, who daily read his epistles; or 
that Cardan, whose head was so taken up 
about the stars, should dream that his soul 
was in the moon! Pious persons, whose 
thoughts ares daily busied about heaven, 
and the blessed state thereof, can hardly 
escape the nightly phantasms of it, which 
though sometimes taken for illuminations, 
or divine dreams, yet rightly perpended 
may prove but animal visions, and natural 
night-scenes of their awaking contem- 
plations. 


Many dreams are made out by saga- 
cious exposition, and from the signature 
of their subjects; carrying their interpre- 
tation in their fundamental sense and 
mystery of similitude, whereby, he that 
understands upon what natural funda- 
mental every notion dependeth, may, by 
symbolical adaptation, hold a ready way 
to read the characters of Morpheus. In 
dreams of such a nature, Artemidorus, 
Achmet, and Astrampsichus, from Greek, 
Egyptian, and Arybian oneiro-criticism,} 
may hint some interpretation: who, while 
we read of a ladder in Jacob’s dream, will 
tell us that ladders and scalary ascents 
signify preferment; and while we con- 
sider the dream of Pharaoh, do teach us 
that rivers overflowing speak plenty, lean 
oxen, famine. and scarcity; and therefore 
it was but reasonable in Pharaoh to de, 
mand the interpretation from his magi- 


cians, who, being Egyptians, should 
have been well versed in symbols 
and the _ hieroglyphical notions of 
things. The greatest tyrant in such di- 


vinations was Nabuchodonosor, while, be- 
sides the interpretation, he demanded the 
dream itself; which being probably de- 
termined by divine immission, might es- 
cape the common road of phantasms, that 
might have been traced by Satan. 

When Alexander, going to besiege 
Tyre, dreamt of a Satyr, it was no hard 
exposition for a Grecian to say, ‘““Tyre 
will be thine.” He that dreamed that he 
saw his father washed by Jupiter and 
anointed by the sun, had cause to fear 
that he might be crucified, whereby his 
body would be washed by the rain, and 
drop by the heat of the sun. The dream 
of Vespasian was of harder exposition; as 
also that of the emperor Mauritius, con- 
cerning his successor Phocas. And a man 
might have been hard put to it, to inter- 
pret the language of Aesculapius, when to 
a consumptive person he: held forth his 
fingers; implying thereby that his cure 
lay in dates, from the homonomy of the 
Greek, which signifies dates and fingers. 

We owe unto dreams that Galen was 
a physician, Dion an historian, and that 

1The art of interpreting dreams, 
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the world hath seen some notable pieces 
of Cardan; yet, he that should order his 
affairs by dreams, or make the night a 
rule unto the day, might be ridiculously 
deluded; wherein Cicero is much to be 
pitied, who having excellently discoursed 
of the vanity of dreams, was yet undone 
by the flattery of his own, which urged 
him to apply himself unto Augustus. 

However dreams may be fallacious con- 
cerning outward events, yet may they be 
truly significant at home; and whereby 
we may more sensibly understand our- 
selves. Men act in sleep with some con- 
formity unto their awaked senses; and 
consolations or discouragements may be 
drawn from dreams which intimately tell 
us ourselves. Luther was not like to fear 
a spirit in the night, when such an appa- 
rition would not terrify him in the day. 
Alexander would hardly have run away 
in the sharpest combats of sleep, nor 
Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it, 
who was scarce able to do it in his pre- 
pared senses. Persons of radical integ- 
rity will not easily be perverted in their 
dreams, nor noble minds do pitiful things 
in sleep. Crassus would have hardly been 
bountiful in a dream, whose fist was so 
close awake. But a man might have 
lived all his life upon the sleeping hand 
of Antonius. 

There is an art to make dreams, as well 
ag their interpretations; and physicians 
will tell us that some food makes turbu- 
lent, some gives quiet, dreams. Cato, 
who doted upon cabbage, might find the 
ctude effects thereof in his sleep ; wherein 
the Egyptians might find some advantage 
by their superstitious abstinence from 
onions. Pythagoras might have had 
calmer sleeps, if he had totally abstained 
from beans. Even Daniel, the great in- 
terpreter of dreams, in his leguminous 
diet, seems to have chosen no advantag- 
eous food for quiet sleeps, according to 
Grecian physic. 

To add unto the delusion of dreams, 
the fantastical objects seem greater than 
they are; and being beheld in the vapor- 
ous state of sleep, enlarge their diameters 
unto us; whereby it may prove more easy 


to dream of giants than pigmies. 


Demo- 
critus might seldom dream of atoms, who 
so often thought of them. He almost 
might dream himself a bubble extending 
unto the eighth sphere. A little water 
makes a sea; a small puff of wind a 
tempest. A grain of sulphur kindled in 
the blood may make a flame like Aetna; 
and a small spark in the bowels of Olym- 
pias a lightning over all the chamber. 

But, beside these innocent delusions, 
there is a sinful state of dreams. Death 
alone, not sleep, is able to put an end unto 
sin; and there may be a night-book of our 
iniquities ; for beside the transgressions of 
the day, casuists will tell us of mortal 
sins in dreams, arising from evil precogi- 
tations; meanwhile human law regards 
not noctambulos; and if a night-walker 
should break his neck, or kill a man, takes 
no notice of it. 

Dionysius was absurdly tyrannical to 
kill a man for dreaming that he had killed 
him; and really to take his life, who had 
but fantastically taken away his. Lamia 
was ridiculously unjust to sue a young 
man for a reward, who had confessed that 
pleasure: from her in a dream which she 
had denied unto his awaking senses: con- 
ceiving that she had merited somewhat 
from his fantastical fruition and shadow 
of herself. If there be such debts, we 
owe deeply unto sympathies; but the 
common spirit’ of the world must be ready 
in such arrearages. 

If some have swooned, they may have 
also died in dreams, since death is but a 
confirmed swooning. Whether Plato 
died in a dream, as some deliver, he must 
rise again to inform us. "That some have 
never dreamed, is as improbable as that 
some have never laughed. ‘That children 
dream not the first half-year; that men 
dream not in some countries, with many 
more, are unto me sick men’s dreams; 
dreams out of the ivory gate,’ and visions 
before midnight. 


1Both Virgil and Spenser repeat Homer’s 
poetic superstition regarding the two gates of 
sleep, one of horn from which issue true 
dreams; the other of ivory from which false 
dreams proceed. 
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OF MYSELF 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 


Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) was known to his contemporaries as a poet. The method 
of versification that he affected won from Johnson the somewhat inaccurate caption meta- 
physical because of its intellectual straining after conceits, and its labored prosody. His wooden 
verses contrast strangely with the genuine feeling of his familiar essays. Like Bacon, he re- 
garded these attempts as of little value, but his work marks a distinct step in the evolution of 
the familiar essay; for, conceiving of himself as a possible subject, he attained the distinctively 
personal note which had marked the earlier work of Montaigne. “Of Myself” was published 
posthumously in 1688 as one of Several Discourses by Ways of Essays, in Verse and Prose. 


It 1s a hard and nice subject for a man 
to write of himself; it grates his own 
heart to say anything of disparagement, 
and the reader’s ears to hear anything of 
praise from him. ‘There is no danger 
from me of offending him in this kind; 
neither my mind, nor my body, nor my 
fortune, allow me any materials for that 
vanity. It is sufficient, for my own con- 
tentment, that they have preserved me 
from being scandalous, or remarkable on 
the defective side. But besides that, I shall 
here speak of myself only in relation to 
the subject of these precedent discourses, 
and shall be likelier thereby to fall into 
the contempt, than rise up to the estima- 
tion, of most people. As far as my 
memory can return back into my past 
life, before I knew or was capable of 
guessing what the world, or glories, or 
business of it were, the natural affections 
of my soul gave a secret bent of aversion 
from them, as some plants are said to turn 
away from others, by an antipathy imper- 
ceptible to themselves, and inscrutable to 
man’s understanding. Even when I was 
a very young boy at school, instead of run- 
ning about on holidays, and playing with 
my fellows, I was wont to steal from 
them, and walk into the fields, either 
alone with a book, or with some one com- 
panion, if I could find any of the same 
temper. I was then, too, so much an 
enemy to constraint, that my masters 
could never prevail on me, by any persua- 
sions or encouragements, to learn, with- 
out book, the common rules of grammar, 
in which they dispensed with me alone, 
because they found I made a shift to do 
the usual exercise out of my own reading 
and observation. ‘That I was then of 


the same mind as I am now—which, I 
confess, I wonder at myself—may appear 
at the latter end of an ode which I made 
when I was but thirteen years old, and 
which was then printed, with many other 
verses. The beginning of it is boyish; 
but of this part which I here set down, 
if a very little were corrected, I should 
hardly now be much ashamed. 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honor I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone; 

Th’ unknown are better than ill-known. 

Rumor can ope the grave; 
Acquaintance I would have; but when’t de- 
pends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends, 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage, more 

Than palace, and should fitting be 

For all my use, no luxury. 
My garden painted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s; and pleasures 

yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight, “ 
These unbought sports, that happy state, 
I would not fear nor wish my fate, 
But boldly say each night, 
To-morrow let my sun his beam display, 
Or in clouds hide them; I have lived to-day. 


You may see by it I was even then 
acquainted with the poets, for the con- 
clusion is taken out of Horace; and per- 
haps it was the immature and immoderate 
love of them which stamped first, or 
rather engraved, the characters in me. 
They were like letters cut in the bark of a 
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young tree, which, with the tree, still 
grow proportionably. But how this love 
came to be produced in me so early, is a 
hard question: I believe I can tell the 
particular little chance that filled my 
head first with such chimes of verse, as 
have never since left ringing there: for I 
remember when I began to read, and take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie 
in my mother’s parlor—I know not by 
what accident, for she herself never in her 
life read any book but of devotion—but 
there was wont to lie Spenser’s works; 
this I happened to fall upon, and was in- 
finitely delighted with the stories of the 
knights, and giants, and monsters, and 
brave houses, which I found everywhere 
there—though my understanding had lit- 
tle to do with all this—and by degrees, 
with the tinkling of the rhyme, and dance 
of the numbers; so that I think I had 
read him all over before I was twelve 
years old. With these affections of mind, 
and my heart wholly set upon letters, I 
went to the university; but was soon torn 
from thence by that public violent 
storm,! which would suffer nothing to 
stand where it did, but rooted up every 
plant, even from the princely cedars, to 
me, the hyssop. Yet I had as good for- 
tune as could have befallen me in such a 
tempest ; for I was cast by it into the fam- 
ily of one of the best persons, and into the 
court of one of the best princesses in the 
world. Now, though I was here en- 
gaged in ways most contrary to the 
original design of my life; that is, into 
much company, and no small business, and 
into a daily sight of greatness, both mili- 
tant and triumphant—for that was the 
state then of the English and the French 
courts—yet all this was so far from alter- 
ing my opinion, that it only added the 
confirmation of reason to that which was 
before but natural inclination. I saw 
plainly all the paint of that kind of life, 
the nearer I came to it; and that beauty 


1The English Civil War which forced the 
Royalist Cowley into exile. His fidelity was 
rewarded by appointment in Paris as secre- 
tary to the erstwhile queen Henrietta Maria, 
“one of the best princesses in the world.” 


which I did not fall in love with, when, 
for aught I knew, it was real, was not 
like to bewitch or entice me when I saw 
it was adulterate. I met with several 
great persons, whom I liked very well, 
but could not perceive that any part of 
their greatness was to be liked or de- 
sired, no more than I would be glad or 
content to be in a storm, though I saw 
many ships which rid safely and bravely 
in it. A storm would not agree with my 
stomach, if it did with my courage; 
though I was in a crowd of as good com- 
pany as could be found anywhere, though 
I was in business of great and honorable 
trust, though I eat at the best table, and 
enjoyed the best conveniences for present 
subsistence that ought to be desired by a 
man of my condition, in banishment and 
public distresses; yet I could not abstain 
from renewing my old school-boy’s wish, 
in a copy of verses to the same effect: 


Well, then, I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree, &c. 


And I never then proposed to myself any 
other advantage from his majesty’s happy 
restoration, but the getting into some 
moderately convenient retreat in the 
country, which I thought in that case I 
might easily have compassed, as well as 
some others, who, with no greater proba- 
bilities or pretences, have arrived to ex- 
traordinary fortunes. But I had before 
written a shrewd prophecy against my- 
self, and I think Apollo inspired me in the 
truth, though not in the elegance of it— 


Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 

Nor at the Exchange shalt be, nor at the 
wrangling bar; 

Content thyself with the small barren praise 

Which thy neglected verse does raise, &c. 


However, by the failing of the forces 
which I had expected, I did not quit the 
design which I had resolved on; I cast 
myself into it a corpus perditum,’ with- 
out making capitulations, or taking coun- 
sel of fortune. But God laughs at man, 
who says to his soul, Take thy ease: I 


2A lost man;” i.e., in desperation. 
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met presently not only with many little 
incumbrances and impediments, but with 
so much sickness—a new misfortune to 
me—as would have spoiled the happi- 
ness of an emperor as well as mine. Yet 
I do neither repent nor alter my course; 
Non ego perfidum dixi sacramentum.' 
Nothing shall separate me from a mis- 
tress which I have loved so long, and have 
now at last married; though she neither 
has brought me a rich portion, nor lived 


yet so quietly with me as I hoped from 
her. 


Nec vos dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos musa, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique, sylueque, anima remanente relin- 
quam. 


Nor by me e’er shall you, 
You of all names the sweetest and the best, 
You muses, books, and liberty, and rest; 
You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD 
Sir Ricuarp STEELE 


Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) is best known for his association with Addison in bringing 
out The Tatler and The Spectator papers, which first furnished an adequate medium for the 
distribution of the essay. Steele’s humor is frequently boisterous and sometimes coarse; his 
style is familiar and not always carefully polished; but his work is simple in nature and re- 
markably free from sarcasm and pedantry. In the following selection is revealed the underly- 
ing strain of pathos which so frequently accompanies a vein of humor. The essay “Recollec- 
tions of Childhood” appeared originally without title as Number 181 of The Tatler in 1710. 


—Dies, ni fallor, adest, quem semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, sic du voluistis, habebo.. 
Virc, =n. V. 49. 


And now the rising day renews the year; 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear. 
DRYDEN. 


From my Own Apartment, June 5. 
THERE are those among mankind, who 
can enjoy no relish of their being, except 
the world is made acquainted with all 
that relates to them, and think every thing 
lost that passes unobserved; but others 
find a solid delight in stealing by the 
crowd, and modelling their life after such 
a manner, as is as much above the approba- 
tion as the practice of the vulgar. Life 
being too short to give instances great 
enough of true friendship or good-will, 
some sages have thought it pious to pre- 
scrve a certain reverence for the Manes 
of their deceased friends; and have with- 
drawn themselves from the rest of the 
world at certain seasons, to commemorate 
in their own thoughts such of their ac- 
quaintance who have gone before them 
out of this life. And indeed, when we 
are advanced in years, there is not a more 


1“T have not sworn a false oath.” 


pleasing entertainment than to recollect 
in a gloomy moment the many we have 
parted with, that have been dear and 
agreeable to us, and to cast a melancholy 
thought or two after those with whom, 
perhaps, we have indulged ourselves in 
whole nights of mirth and jollity. With 
such inclinations in my heart I went to 
my closet yesterday in the evening, and 
resolved to be sorrowful; upon which oc- 
casion I could not but look with disdain 
upon myself, that though all the reasons 
which I had to lament the loss of many of 
my friends are now as forcible as at the 
moment of their departure, yet did not 
my heart swell with the same sorrow 
which I felt at that time; but I could, 
without tears, reflect upon many pleasing 
adventures I have had with some who 
have long been blended with common 
earth. ‘Though it is by the benefit of na- 
ture, that length of time thus blots out 
the violence of afflictions; yet with tem- 
pers too much given to pleasure, it is al- 
most necessary to revive the old places 
of grief in our memory; and ponder step 
by step on past life, to lead the mind into 
that sobriety of thought which poizes the 
heart, and makes it beat with due time 
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without being quickened with desire, or 
retarded with despair, from its proper 
and equal motion. When we wind up a 
clock that is out of order, to make it go 
well for the future, we do not immediately 
set the hand to the present instant, but 
we make it strike the round of all its 
hours, before it can recover the regularity 
of its time. Such, thought I, shall be my 
method this evening; and since it is that 
day of the year, which I dedicate to the 
memory of such in another life as I much 
delighted in when living, an hour or 
two shall be sacred to sorrow and 
their memory, while I  run_ over 
all the melancholy circumstances of this 
kind which have occurred to me in my 
whole life. 

The first sense of sorrow I ever knew 
was upon the death of my father, at 
which time I was not quite five years of 
age; but was rather amazed at what all 
the house meant, than possessed with a 
real understanding why nobody was will- 
ing to play with me. I remember I went 
into the room where his body lay, and my 
mother sat weeping alone by it. I had 
my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beat- 
ing the coffin, and calling Papa; for, I 
know not how, I had some slight idea 
that he was locked up there. My mother 
catched me in her arms, and, transported 
beyond all patience of the silent grief she 
was before in, she almost smothered me 
in her embrace; and told me in a flood of 
tears, “Papa could not hear me, and 
would play with me no more, for they 
were going to put him under ground, 
whence he could never come to us again.” 
She was a very beautiful woman, of a 
noble spirit; and there was dignity in 
her grief amidst all the wildness of her 
transport, which, methought, struck me 
with an instinct of sorrow, which, before 
I was sensible of what it was to grieve, 
seized my very soul, and has made pity 
the weakness of my heart ever since. “The 
mind in infancy is, methinks, like the body 
in embryo; and receives impressions so 
forcible, that they are as hard to be re- 
moved by reason, as any mark with which 
a child is born, is to be taken away by any 


future application. Hence it is, that 
good-nature in me is no merit; but having 
been so frequently over-whelmed with her 
tears before I knew the cause of any 
affliction, or could draw defences from 
my own judgment, I imbibed considera- 
tion, remorse, and an unmanly gentleness 
of mind, which has since insnared me into 
ten thousand calamities; and from whence 
I can reap no advantage, except it be, 
that, in such a humor as I am now in, I 
can the better indulge myself in the soft- 
nesses of humanity, and enjoy that sweet 
anxiety which arises from the memory of 
past afflictions. 

We, that are very old, are better able 
to remember things which befel us in our 
distant youth, than the passages of later 
days. For this reason it is, that the com- 
panions of my strong and vigorous years 
present themselves more immediately to 
me in this office of sorrow. Untimely or 
unhappy deaths are what we are most apt 
to lament; so little are we able to make it 
indifferent when a thing happens, though 
we know it must happen. Thus we groan 
under life, and bewail those who are re- 
lieved from it. Every object that returns 
to our imagination raises different pas- 
sions, according to the circumstances of 
their departure. Who can have lived in 
an army, and in a serious hour reflect 
upon the many gay and agreeable men 
that might long have flourished in the arts 
of peace, and not join with the impreca- 
tions of the fatherless and widow on the 
tyrant to whose ambition they fell sacri- 
fices? But gallant men, who are cut off 
by the sword, move rather our veneration 
than our pity: and we gather relief 
enough from their own contempt of death, 
to make it no evil, which was approached 
with so much cheerfulness, and attended 
with so much honor. But when we turn 
our thoughts from the great parts of life 
on such occasions, and instead of lament- 
ing those who stood ready to give death 
to those from whom they had the for- 
tune to receive it; I say, when we let our 
thoughts wander from such noble objects, 
and consider the havoc which is made 
among the tender and the innocent, pity 
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enters with an unmixed softness, and 
possesses all our souls at once. 

Here, were there words to express such 
sentiments with proper tenderness, I 
should record the beauty, innocence, and 
untimely death, of the first object my eyes 
ever beheld with love. ‘The beauteous 
virgin! how ignorantly did she charm, 
how carelessly excel! Oh Death! thou 
hast right to the bold, to the ambitious, to 
the high, and to the haughty ; but why this 
cruelty to the humble, to the meek, to the 
undiscerning, to the thoughtless? Nor 
‘age, nor business, nor distress, can erase 
the dear image from my imagination. In 
the same week, I saw her dressed for a 
ball, and in a shroud. How ill did the 
habit of death become the pretty trifler! 
I still behold the smiling earth—A large 
train of disasters were coming on to my 


memory, when my servant knocked at my 
closet door, and interrupted me with a 
letter, attended with a hamper of wine, of 
the same sort with that which is to be put 
to sale on Thursday next, at Garraway’s 
coffee-house. Upon the receipt of it, I 
sent for three of my friends. We are so 
intimate, that we can be company in what- 
ever state of mind we meet, and can en- 
tertain each other without expecting al- 
ways to rejoice. “The wine we found to 
be generous and warming, but with such 
a heat as moved us rather to be cheerful 
than frolicsome. It revived the spirits with- 
out firing the blood. We commended it till 
two of the clock this morning; and having 
to-day met a little before dinner, we found, 
that though we drank two bottles a man, 
we had much more reason to recollect than 
forget what had passed the night before. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
JosEPH ADDISON 


Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was a formal, precise man of the quiet scholarly type. In 
company he was diffident, and yet there was a grace and ease about his conversa- 
tion that was delightfully charming. This same quality in his prose work has won for him 
a host of admirers and a permanent place among English essayists. Johnson said that one 
who desired “to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” His best work was done in 
collaboration with Steele in The Tatler and The Spectator papers where his skill in character 
portrayal helped to create the immortal Sir Roger de Coverley. The dignity and stateliness 
of his style give an impression of austerity which is softened somewhat by a certain sweetness 


of temper that is revealed to the discerning reader. 


“Westminster Abbey” is Number 26, 


and “On London Cries,” Number 251, of The Spectator, both appearing in 1711. 


Pallida mors a@quo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas 

Regumque turres, O beate Sesti, 

Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare 
longam, 

Jam te premet nox, fabuleque manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia! HORACE 





WHEN I am in a serious Humor, I 
very often walk by myself in Westminster 
Abbey; where the Gloominess of the 
Place, and the Use to which it is applied, 
with the Solemnity of the Building, and 


1“With equal step pale death treads upon 
peasants’ cottages and the towers of kings, O 
happy sestius. Life’s brief span forbids us 
to prolong our hopes. Presently Night and 
the fabled shades and the narrow house of 
Pluto will envelop thee,” 


the Condition of the People who lye in 
it, are apt to fill the Mind with a kind of 
Melancholy, or rather Thoughtfulness, 
that is not disagreeable. I Yesterday 
pass’d a whole Afternoon in the Chureh- 
yard, the Cloysters, and the Church, 
amusing my self with the Tomb-stones 
and Inscriptions that I met with in those 
several Regions of the Dead. Most of 
them recorded nothing else of the buried 
Person, but that he was born upon one 
Day and died upon another: The whole 
History of his Life being comprehended 
in those two Circumstances, that are com- 
mon to all mankind. I could not but . 
look upon these Registers of Existence, 
whether of Brass or Marble, as a kind of 
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Satyr upon the departed Persons; who 
had left no other Memorial of them, but 
that they were born and that they died. 
They put me in mind of several Persons 
mentioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, 
who have sounding Names given them, 
for no other Reason but that they may be 
killed, and are celebrated for nothing but 
being knocked on the head. 


Tradkov re Médovtad te @epoiroxdv te.1 
—Home_r. 


Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque. 
—VIRGIL. 


The Life of these Men is finely described 
in Holy Writ by the Path of an Arrow, 
which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the Church, I en- 
tertained my self with the digging of a 
Grave; and saw in every Shovel-full of it 
that was thrown up, the Fragment of a 
Bone or Skull intermixt with a kind of 
fresh mouldering Earth that some time 
or other had a place in the Composition 
of an human Body. Upon this, I began 
to consider with my self what innumer- 
able Multitudes of People lay confused 
together under the Pavement of that an- 
cient Cathedral; how Men and Women, 
Friends and Enemies, Priests and Sol- 
diers, Monks and Prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongst one another, and 
blended together in the same common 
Mass; how Beauty, Strength, and Youth, 
with Old-age, Weakness, and Deformity, 
lay undistinguished in the same promiscu- 
ous Heap of Matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great 
Magazine of Mortality, as it were, in 
the Lump, I examined it more particu- 
larly by the Accounts which I found on 
several of the Monuments which are 
raised in every Quarter of that ancient 
Fabrick. Some of them were covered 
with such extravagant Epitaphs, that, if 
it were possible for the dead Person to 
be acquainted with them, he would blush 
at the Praises which his Friends have be- 
stowed upon him. There are others so 
excessively modest, that they deliver the 
Character of the Person departed in 


1“GJaucus and Medon and Thersilochus.” 





Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a Twelve-month. 
In the Poetical Quarter, I found there 
were Poets who had no Monuments, and 
Monuments which had no Poets. I ob- 
served indeed that the present War had 
filled the Church with many of these un- 
inhabited Monuments, which had been 
erected to the Memory of Persons whose 
Bodies were perhaps buried in the Plains 
of Blenheim, or in the Bosom of the 
Ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted 
with several modern Epitaphs, which are 
written with great Elegance of Expres- 
sion and Justness of Thought, and there- 
fore do Honor to the Living as well as 
to the Dead. As a Foreigner is very apt 
to conceive an Idea of the Ignorance or 
Politeness of a Nation from the Turn of 
their public Monuments and _ Inscrip- 
tions, they should be submitted to the 
Perusal of Men of Learning and Genius 
before they are put in Execution. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s Monument has very 
often given me great Offence: Instead 
of the brave rough English Admiral, 
which was the distinguishing Character 
of that plain gallant Man, he is repre- 
sented on his ‘Tomb by the Figure of a 
Beau, dressed in a long Perriwig, and 
reposing himself upon Velvet Cushions 
under a Canopy of State. The Inscrip- 
tion is answerable to the Monument; for 
instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able Actions he had performed in the Ser- 
vice of his Country, it acquaints us only 
with the Manner of his Death, in which 
it was impossible for him to reap any 
Honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt 
to despise for want of Genius, shew an 
infinitely greater Taste of Antiquity and 
Politeness in their Buildings and Works 
of this Nature, than what we meet with 
in those of our own Country. The 
Monuments of their Admirals, which 
have been erected at the public Expense, 
represent them like themselves; and are 
adorned with rostral Crowns and naval 
Ornaments, with beautiful Festoons of 
Sea-weed, Shells, and Coral. 

But to return to our Subject. I 
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have left the Repository of our English 
Kings for the Contemplation of another 
Day, when I shall find my Mind dis- 
posed for so serious an Amusement. I 
know that Entertainments of this nature 
are apt to raise dark and dismal Thoughts 
in timorous Minds, and gloomy Imagina- 
tions; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is 
to be melancholy; and can therefore take 
a View of Nature in her deep and solemn 
Scenes, with the same Pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this 
means I can improve my self with those 
Objects, which others consider with Ter- 
ror. When I look upon the Tombs of 
the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies 
in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the 
Beautiful, every inordinate Desire goes 
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out; when I meet with the Grief of 
Parents upon a Tomb-stone, my Heart 
melts with Compassion; when I see the 
Tomb of the Parents themselves, I con- 
sider the Vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow: When 
I see Kings lying by those who deposed 
them, when I consider rival Wits placed 
Side by Side, or the holy Men that di- 
vided the World with their Contests and 
Disputes, I reflect with Sorrow and As- 
tonishment on the little Competitions, 
Factions, and Debates of Mankind. 
When I read the several Dates of the 
Tombs, of some that died Yesterday, and 
some six hundred Years ago, I consider 
that great Day when we shall all of us be 
Contemporaries, and make our Appear- 
ance together. 


ON LONDON CRIES 


Jos—EpH ADDISON 


Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox.A—VIRGIL. 


‘THERE is nothing which more aston- 
ishes a Foreigner, and frights a Country 
Squire, than the Cries of London. My 
good Friend Sir Roger often declares, 
that he cannot get them out of his Head, 
or go to sleep for them the first Week 
that he is in Town. On the contrary, 
Will Honeycomb calls them the Ramage 
de la Ville? and prefers them to the 
Sounds of Larks and Nightingales, with 
all the Musick of the Fields and Woods. 
I have lately received a Letter from some 
very odd Fellow upon this Subject, which 
I shall leave with my Reader, without 
saying any thing further of it. 


Sr, 

I am a Man out of all Business, and 
would willingly turn my Head to any 
thing for an honest Livelihood. I have 
invented several Projects for raising 


There are a hundred tongues, a hun- 
dred mouths, and a voice of iron.” 


2“Warblings of the town,” 


many Millions of Money without bur- 
dening the Subject, but I cannot get the 
Parliament to listen to me, who look 
upon me, forsooth, as a Projector; so that 
despairing to enrich either my self or my 
Country by this Publick-spiritedness, I 
would make some Proposals to you relat- 
ing to a Design which I have very much 
at Heart, and which may procure me an 
handsome Subsistance, if you will be 
pleased to recommend it to the Cities of 
London and Westminster. 

The Post I would aim at is to be 
Comptroller general of the London 
Cries, which are at present under no 
manner of Rules or Discipline. I think 
I am pretty well qualified for this Place, 
as being a Man of very strong Lungs, of 
great Insight into all the Branches of our 
British Trades and Manufactures, and 
of a competent Skill in Musick. 

The Cries of London may be divided 
into Vocal and Instrumental. As for 
the latter, they are at present under a 
very great Disorder. A Freeman of 
London has the Privilege of disturbing a 
whole Street for an Hour together, with 
the —Twancking of a brass Kettle or a 
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Frying-pan. The Watch-man’s Thump 
at Midnight startles us in our Beds, as 
much as the breaking in of a Thief. The 
Sow-gelder’s Horn has indeed something 
musical in it, but this is seldom heard 
within the Liberties. I would there- 
fore propose, that no Instrument of this 
Nature should be made use of, which I 
have not tuned and licensed, after having 
carefully examined in what manner it 
may affect the Ears of her Majesty’s liege 
Subjects. 

Vocal Cries are of a much larger Ex- 
tent, and indeed so full of Incongruities 
and Barbarisms, that we appear a dis- 
tracted City to Foreigners, who do not 
comprehend the Meaning of such enor- 
mous Outcries. Milk is generally sold 
in a Note above Elah,! and in Sounds so 
exceeding Shrill, that it often sets our 
Teeth on edge. The Chimney-sweeper 
is confined to no certain Pitch; he some- 
times utters himself in the deepest Base, 
and sometimes in the sharpest Treble; 
sometimes in the highest, and sometimes 
in the lowest Note of the Gamut. The 
same Observation might be made on the 
Retailers of Small-coal, not to mention 
broken Glasses or Brick-dust. In these, 
therefore, and the like Cases, it should be 
my Care to sweeten and mellow the 
Voices of these itinerant Tradesmen, be- 
fore they make their Appearance in our 
Streets; as also to accommodate their 
Cries to their respective Wares; and to 
take Care in particular that those may 
not make the most Noise, who have the 
least to sell, which is very observable in 
the Venders of Card-matches, to whom I 
cannot but apply that old Proverb of 
‘Much Cry but little Wool.’ 

Some of these last-mentioned Musi- 
cians are so very loud in the Sale of these 
trifling Manufactures, that an honest 
splenetick Gentleman of my Acquaint- 
ance bargained with one of them never 
to come into the Street where he lived: 
But what was the Effect of this Con- 
tract? why, the whole Tribe of Card- 
match-makers which frequent that Quar- 
ter, passed by his Door the very next 
~IBla, the highest note in the gamut. 


Day,. in hopes of being bought off after 
the same manner. 

It is another great Imperfection in our 
London Cries, that there is no just Time 
nor Measure observed in them. Our 
News should indeed be published in a 
very quick Time, because it is a Com- 
modity that will not keep cold. It 
should not however be cried with the 
same Precipitation as Fire: Yet this is 
generally the Case: A bloody battel 
alarms the Town from one End to an- 
other in an Instant. Every Motion of 
the French is published in so great an 
Hurry, that one would think the Enemy 
were at our Gates. This likewise I 
would take upon me to regulate in such 
a manner, that there should be some Dis- 
tinction made between the spreading of 
a Victory, a March, or an Incampment, 
a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanish Mail. 
Nor must I omit under this Head, those 
excessive Alarms with which several 
boisterous Rusticks infest our Streets in 
Turnip Season; and which are more in- 
excusable, because these are Wares which 
are in no Danger of Cooling upon their 
Hands. 

There are others who affect a very slow 
Time, and are in my Opinion much 
more tuneable than the former; the 
Cooper in particular swells his last note 


in an hollow Voice that is_ not 
without its Harmony; nor can I 
forbear being inspired with a most 


agreeable Melancholy, when I hear that 
sad and solemn Air with which the Pub- 
lick is very often asked, if they have any 
Chairs to mend. Your own Memory 
may suggest to you many other lamenta- 
ble Ditties of the same Nature, in which 
the Musick is wonderfully languishing 
and melodious, 

I am always pleased with that particu- 
iar Time of the Year which is proper 
for the pickling of Dill and Cucumbers; 
but alas this Cry, like the Song of the 
Nightingales, is not heard above two 
months. It would therefore be worth 
while to consider whether the same Air 
might not in some Cases be adapted to 
other Words. 
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It might likewise deserve our most 
serious Consideration, how far, in a well- 
regulated City, those Humorists are to 
be tolerated, who not contented with the 
traditional Cries of their Fore-fathers, 
have invented particular Songs and 
Tunes of their own: Such as was, not 
many Years since, the Pastry-man, corm- 
monly known by the Name of the Colly- 
Molly-Puff; and such as is at this Day 
the Vender of Powder and Washballs, 
who, if I am rightly informed, goes un- 
der the Name of Powder-Watt. 

I must not here omit one particular 
Absurdity which runs thro’ this whole 
vociferous Generation, and which renders 
their Cries very often not only incom- 
modious, but altogether useless to the 
Publick. I mean that idle Accomplish- 
ment which they all of them aim at, of 
Crying so as not to be understood. 
Whether or no they have learned this 
from several of our affected Singers, I will 
not take upon me to say; but most cer- 
tain it is, that People know the Wares 
they deal in rather by their Tunes than 
by their Words; insomuch that I have 
sometimes seen a Country Boy run out 
to buy Apples of a Bellows-mender, and 
Ginger-bread from a Grinder of Knives 


and Scissars. Nay, so strangely infatu- 
ated are some very eminent Artists of 
this particular Grace in a Cry, that none 
but their Acquaintance are able to guess 
at their Profession; for who else 
can know, that “Work if I had 
it,” should be the Signification of a Corn- 
Cutter? 

Forasmuch therefore as Persons of this 
Rank are seldom Men of Genius or Ca- 
pacity, I think it would be very proper 
that some Man of good Sense and sound 
judgment should preside over these pub- 
lick Cries, who should permit none to lift 
up their Voices in our Streets, that have 
not tuneable Throats, and are not only 
able to overcome the Noise of the Croud, 
and the rattling of Coaches, but also to 
vend their respective Merchandizes in 
apt Phrases, and in the most distinct and 
agreeable Sounds. I do therefore hum- 
bly recommend my self as a Person 
rightly qualified for this Post, and if I 
meet with fitting Encouragement, shall 
communicate some other Projects which 
I have by me, that may no less conduce 
to the Emolument of the Publick. 


I am, 
Sir, &c. 
RALPH CROTCHETT. 


THE GARRET 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Doctor Johnson (1709- 1784), the great lexicographer and the dominating personal influence 


of his time, was a study in paradoxes: 


autocratic and overbearing in manner, he was the 


kindest and gentlest of men; full of strong national prejudices and antipathies, he was, never- 


theless, broadly sympathetic and attracted a host of friends. 


His style, overweighted with 


Latinisms and balanced constructions, was so pronounced that it has since given his name to 


the type. 
by splendid imagery. 
periodical issued by Johnson 1750-1752. 


"Ocoav er Oidipro péeuacar Oguev wdrao 
éx “Oorn Ido civooipvddov, tv’ odpavos 
avBartds en: —Homer. 


The gods they challenge, and affect the skies: 

Heav’d on Olympus tott’ring Ossa stood; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood. 
—PopPE. . 


His humor was ponderous and never gay, but his language was constantly enlivened 
“The Garret” (1751) is Number 117 of The Rambler, a semi-weekly 


TO THE RAMBLER 


Sir: 

Nothing has more retarded the ad- 
vancement of learning than the disposi- 
tion of vulgar minds to ridicule and 
vilify what they cannot comprehend. All 
industry must be excited by hope; and as 
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the student often proposes no other re- 
ward to himself than praise, he is easily 
discouraged by contempt and insult. He 
who brings with him into a clamorous 
multitude the timidity of recluse specu- 
lation, and has never hardened his front 
in public life, or accustomed his passions 
to the vicissitudes and accidents, the tri- 
umphs and defeats of mixed conversa- 
tion, will blush at the stare of petulant 
incredulity, and suffer himself to be 
driven by a burst of laughter from the 
fortresses of demonstration. The me- 
chanist will be afraid to assert, before 
hardy contradiction, the possibility of 
tearing down bulwarks with a silkworm’s 
thread; and the astronomer of relating 
the rapidity of light, the distance of the 
fixed stars, and the height of the lunar 
mountains. 

If I could by any efforts have shaken 
off this cowardice, I had not sheltered 
myself under a borrowed name, nor ap- 
plied to you for the means of communi- 
cating to the public the theory of a gar- 
ret; a subject which, except some slight 
and transient strictures, has been hitherto 
neglected by those who were best quali- 
fied to adorn it, either for want of leisure 
to prosecute the various researches in 
which a nice discussion must engage 
them, or because it requires such diver- 
sity of knowledge, and such extent of 
curiosity, as is scarcely to be found in 
any single intellect: or perhaps others 
foresaw the tumults which would be 
raised against them, and confined their 
knowledge to their own breasts, and 
abandoned prejudice and folly to the di- 
rection of chance. 

That the professors of literature gen- 
erally reside in the highest stories, has 
been immemorially observed. The wis- 
dom of the ancients was well acquainted 
with the intellectual advantages of an 
elevated situation: why else were the 
Muses stationed on Olympus or Parnas- 
sus by those who could with equal right 
have raised them bowers in the vale of 
Tempe, or erected their altars among 
the flexures of Meander? Why was 
Jove himself nursed upon a mountain? 


Or why did the goddess, when the prize 
of beauty was contested, try the cause 
upon the top of Ida? Such were the fic- 
tions by which the great masters of the 
earlier ages endeavored to inculcate to 
posterity the importance of a garret, 
which, though they had been long ob- 
scured by the negligence and ignorance of 
succeeding times, were well enforced bythe 
celebrated symbol of Pythagoras, dveuav 
mvedvtuVY THY XY TmpooKive;x—‘when the 
wind blows, worship its echo.’ This could 
not but be understood by his disciples as 
an inviolable. injunction to live in a gar- 
ret, which I have found frequently visited 
by the echo of the wind. Nor was the tra- 
dition wholly obliterated in the age of 
Augustus, for Tibullus evidently congrat- 
ulates himself upon his garret, not with- 
out some allusion to the Pythagorean 
precept: 


Quam juvat immites ventos audire cuban- 


tem— 

Aut, gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit 
auster, 

Securum somnos, imbre juvante, sequi! 


How sweet in sleep to pass the careless hours, 
Lull’d by the beating winds and dashing 
show’rs! 


And it is impossible not to discover the 
fondness of Lucretius, an earlier writer, 
for a garret, in his description of the lofty 
towers of serene learning, and of the 
pleasure with which a wise man looks 
down upon the confused and erratic state 
of the world moving below him: 


Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena; 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantis querere vite. 


—’Tis sweet thy lab’ring steps to guide 
To virtue’s heights, with wisdom well sup- 
plied, 
And all the magazines of learning fortified: 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder’d in the maze of life, and blind. 
—DrybEN. 


The institution has, indeed, continued 
to our own time; the garret is still the 
usual receptacle of the philosopher and 
poet, but this, like many ancient cus- 
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toms, is perpetuated only by an acci- 
dental imitation, without knowledge of 
the original reason for which it was es- 


tablished. 


Causa latet; res est notissima. 
The cause is secret, but the effect is known. 
—ADDISON. 


Conjectures have, indeed, been ad- 
vanced concerning these habitations of 
literature, but without much satisfaction 
to the judicious inquirer. Some have 
imagined that the garret is generally 
chosen by the wits as most easily rented ; 
and concluded that no man rejoices in 
his aérial abode, but on the days of pay- 
ment. Others suspect that a garret is 
chiefly convenient, as it is remoter than 
any other part of the house from the 
outer door, which is often observed to be 
infested by visitants, who talk inces- 
santly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and 
repeat the same sounds every morning, 
and sometimes again in the afternoon, 
without any variation, except that they 
grow daily more importunate and clamor- 
ous, and raise their voices in time from 
mournful murmurs to raging vocifera- 
tions. ‘This eternal monotony is always 
detestable to a man whose chief pleasure 
is to enlarge his knowledge, and vary his 
ideas. Others talk of freedom from 
noise, and abstraction from common 
business or amusements; and some, yet 
more visionary, tell us that the faculties 
are enlarged by open prospects, and that 
the fancy is more at liberty, when the 
eye ranges without confinement. 

‘These conveniences may perhaps all be 
found in a well-chosen garret; but surely 
they cannot be supposed sufficiently im- 
portant to have operated unvariably upon 
different climates, distant ages, and sepa- 
rate nations. Of an universal practice, 
there must still be presumed an universal 
cause, which, however recondite and ab- 
struse, may be perhaps reserved to make 
me illustrious by its discovery, and you 
by its promulgation. 

It is universally known that the facul- 
ties of the mind are invigorated or weak- 
ened by the state of the body, and that 


the body is in a great measure regulated 
by the various compressions of the am- 
bient element. 

The effects of the air in the production 
or cure of corporeal maladies have been 
acknowledged from the time of Hippoc- 
rates; but no man has yet sufficiently 
considered how far it may influence the 
operations of the genius, though every 
day affords instances of local understand- 
ing, of wits and reasoners, whose facul- 
ties are adapted to some single spot and 
who, when they are removed to any 
other place, sink at once into silence and 
stupidity. I have discovered, by a long 
series of observations, that invention and 
elocution suffer great impediments from 
dense and impure vapors, and that the 
tenuity of a defecated air at a proper dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth, ac- 
celerates the fancy, and sets at liberty 
those intellectual powers which were be- 
fore shackled by too strong attraction, 
and unable to expand themselves under 
the pressure of a gross atmosphere. I 
have found dullness to quicken into sen- 
timent in a thin ether, as water, though 
not very hot, boils in a receiver partly 
exhausted; and heads, in appearance 
empty, have teemed with notions upon 
rising ground, as the flaccid sides of a 
football would have swelled out into 
stiffness and extension. 

For this reason I never think myself 
qualified to judge decisively of any man’s 
faculties whom I have only known in one 
degree of elevation; but take some op- 
portunity of attending him from the cel- 
lar to the garret, and try upon him all 
the various degrees of rarefaction and 
condensation, tension and laxity. If he 
is neither vivacious aloft, nor serious be- 
low, I then consider him as hopeless; but 
as it seldom happens that i do not find 
the temper to which the texture of his 
brain is fitted, I accommodate him in 
time with a tube of mercury, first mark- 
ing the points most favorable to his in- 
tellects, according to rules which I have 
long studied, and which I may, perhaps, 
reveal to mankind in a complete treatise 
of barometrical pneumatology. 
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Another cause of the gaiety and 
sprightliness of the dwellers in garrets 
is probably the increase of that vertigin- 
ous motion with which we are carried 
round by the diurnal revolution of the 
earth. The power of agitation upon 
the spirits is well known; every man has 
felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, 
or on a galloping horse; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the 
fifth story is whirled through more space 
by every circumrotation, than another 
that grovels upon the ground floor. The 
nations between the tropics are known to 
be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fanci- 
ful; because, living at the utmost length 
of the earth’s diameter, they are carried 
about with more swiftness than those 
whom nature has placed nearer to the 
poles; and therefore, as it becomes a wise 
man to struggle with the inconveniencies 
of his country, whenever celerity and 
acuteness are requisite, we must actuate 
our languor by taking a few turns round 
the centre in a garret. 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and 
motion effects which they cannot produce, 
I desire you to consult your own memory, 
and consider whether you have never 
known a man acquire reputation in his 
garret, which, when fortune or a patron 
had placed him upon the first floor, he 
was unable to maintain; and who never 
recovered his former vigor of understand- 
ing, till he was restored to his original 
situation. That a garret will make 
every man a wit, I am very far from 
supposing; I know there are some who 
would continue blockheads even on the 
summit of the Andes, or on the peak of 
Teneriffe. But let not any man be con- 
sidered as unimprovable till this potent 


remedy has been tried; for perhaps he 
was formed to be great only in a garret, 
as the joiner of Aretzus was rational in 
no other place but his own shop. 

I think a frequent removal to various 
distances from the centre so necessary to 
a just estimate of intellectual abilities, 
and consequently of so great use in edu- 
cation, that if I hoped that the public 
could be persuaded to so expensive an 
experiment, I would propose, that there 
should be a cavern dug, and a tower 
erected, like those which Bacon describes 
in Solomon’s house,! for the expansion 
and concentration of understanding, ac- 
cording to the exigence of different 
employments or constitutions. Perhaps 
some that fume away in meditations 
upon time and space in the tower, might 
compose tables of interest at a certain 
depth; and he that upon level ground 
stagnates in silence, or creeps in narra- 
tive, might, at the height of half a mile, 
ferment into merriment, sparkle with 
repartee, and froth with declamation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the 
heat of Virgil’s climate in some lines of 
his Georgic: so, when I read a composi- 
tion, I immediately determine the height 
of the author’s habitation. As an elabor- 
ate performance is commonly said to 
smell of the lamp, my commendation of 
a noble thought, a sprightly sally, or a 
bold figure, is to pronounce it fresh from 
the garret; an expression which would 
break from me upon the perusal of most 
of your papers, did I not believe that 
you sometimes quit the garret, and ascend 
into the cockloft. 

HyPERTATUS. 


1The caves and towers of King Salamona 
as described in Bacon’s The New Atlantis. 
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BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 


OLIvER GOLDSMITH 


Doctor Goldsmith (1728-1774) is marked for his versatility and his sunny Irish nature. 
He wrote the popular poem, The Deserted Village; the popular novel, The Vicar of Wakefield; 
and one of the three great comedies produced between the time of Shakespeare and the begin- 
ning of modern drama, She Stoops to Conquer. His essays are much in the Addisonian man- 
ner. Having been the victim of countless practical jokes himself, he constantly places his 
heroes in embarrassing situations, as shown in “Beau Tibbs at Home” (Citizen of the World 


papers, Number 55, published in 1760.) 


I am apt to fancy I have contracted a 
new acquaintance whom it will be no 
easy matter to shake off. My little beau 
yesterday overtook me again in one of 
the public walks, and slapping me on the 
shoulder, saluted me with an air of the 
most perfect familiarity. His dress was 
the same as usual, except that he had 
more powder in his hair, wore a dirtier 
shirt, a pair of temple spectacles, and his 
hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless, amus- 
ing little thing, I could not return his 
smiles with any degree of severity: so we 
walked forward on terms of the utmost 
intimacy, and in a few minutes discussed 
all the usual topics preliminary to par- 
ticular conversation. The oddities that 
marked his character, however, soon be- 
gan to appear; he bowed to several well- 
dressed persons, who, by their manner of 
returning the compliment, appeared per- 
fect strangers. At intervals, he drew out 
a pocket-book, seeming to take memo- 
randums, before all the company, with 
much importance and assiduity. In this 
manner he led me through the length of 
the whole walk, fretting at his absurdi- 
ties, and fancying myself laughed at not 
less than him by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our 
procession, “Blast me,” cries he, with an 
air of vivacity, “I never saw the Park so 
thin in my life before! There’s no 
company at all to-day; not a single face 
to be seen.”—‘‘No company!” interrupted 
I peevishly; ‘no company, where there is 
such a crowd? why, man, there’s too 
much. What are the thousands that 
have been laughing at us but company?” 
—‘“Lord, my dear,” returned he, with 
the utmost good humor, “you seem im- 


mensely chagrined; but, blast me, when 
the world laughs at me, I laugh at the 
world, and so we are even. My Lord 
Trip, Bill Squash the Creolian, and I, 
sometimes make a party at being ridicu- 
lous; and so we say and do a thousand 
things for the joke’s sake. But I see you 
are grave, and if you are for a fine grave 
sentimental companion, you shall dine 
with me and my wife to-day; I must in- 
sist on’t. Il introduce you to Mrs. 
Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qualifications 
as any in nature; she was bred, but that’s 
between ourselves, under the inspection 
of the Countess of All-night. A charm- 
ing body of voice; but no more of that,— 
she will give us a song. You shall see 
my little girl, too, Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature! 
I design her for my Lord Drumstick’s 
eldest son; but that’s in friendship, let it 
go no further: she’s but six years old, 
and yet she walks a minuet, and plays on 
the guitar immensely already. I intend 
she shall be as perfect as possible in every 
accomplishment. In the first place, I’ll 
make her a scholar: I’ll teach her Greek 
myself, and learn that language pur- 
posely to instruct her; but let that be a 
secret.” y 
Thus saying, without waiting for a re- 
ply, he took me by the arm, and hauled 
me along. We passed through many 
dark alleys and winding ways; for, from 
some motives to me unknown, he seemed 
to have a particular aversion to every fre- 
quented street: at last, however, we got 
to the door of a dismal-looking house in 
the. outlets of the town, where he in- 
formed me he chose to reside for the 
benefit of the air. . 
We entered the lower door, which ~ 
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ever seemed to lie most hospitably open; 
and I began to ascend an old and creak- 
ing staircase, when, as he mounted to 
show me the way, he demanded whether 
I delighted in prospects; to which an- 
swering in the affirmative, “Then,” says 
he, “I shall show you one of the most 


charming in the world out of my win- 


dow ; we shall see the ships sailing, and 
the whole country for twenty miles 
round, tip top, quite high. My Lord 
Swamp would give ten thousand guineas 
for such a one; but, as I sometimes pleas- 
antly tell him, I always love to keep my 
prospects at home, that my friends may 
visit me the oftener.” 

By this time we arrived as high as the 
stairs would permit us to ascend, till 
we came to what he was facetiously 
pleased to call the first floor down the 
chimney; and knocking at the door, a 
voice from within demanded, ‘Who's 
there?” My conductor answered that 
it was him. But this not satisfying the 
querist, the voice again repeated the de- 
mand; to which he answered louder than 
before; and now the door was opened by 
an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed me 
to his house with great ceremony, and 
turning to the old woman, asked where 
was her lady? ‘Good troth,” replied 
she, in a peculiar dialect, ‘‘she’s washing 
your twa shirts at the next door, because 


they have taken an oath against lending 


~ shirts!” 


: 


out the tub any longer.” “My two 
cried he in a tone that faltered 
with confusion; “what does the idiot 
mean?” “I ken what I mean weel 
enough,” replied the other; ‘she’s wash- 
ing your twa shirts at the next door, be- 
cause—” ‘Fire and fury, no more of 
thy stupid explanations!” cried he; “go 
and inform her we have got company. 
Were that Scotch hag,” continued he, 
turning to me, “to be for ever in my fam- 
ily, she would never learn politeness, nor 
forget that absurd poisonous accent of 
hers, or testify the smallest specimen of 
breeding or high life; and yet it is very 
surprising, too, as I had her from a par- 


-liament man, a friend of mine from the 


Highlands, one of the politest men in the 
world; but that’s a secret.” 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs’s 
arrival, during which interval I had a 
full opportunity of surveying the cham- 
ber and all its furniture, which consisted 
of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, 
that he assured me were his wife’s em- 
broidery; a square table that had been 
once japanned; a cradle in one corner, a 
lumbering cabinet in the other; a broken 
shepherdess, and a mandarin without a 
head, were stuck over the chimney; and 
round the walls several paltry unframed 
pictures, which, he observed, were all his 
own drawing. ‘What do you think, sir, 
of that head in the corner, done in the 
manner of Grisoni? ‘There’s the true 
keeping in it; it is my own face, and 
though there happens to be no likeness, a 
Countess offered me an hundred for its 
tellow. I refused her, for, hang it, that 
would be mechanical, you know.” 

The wife at last made her appearance, 
at once a slattern and a coquette; much 
emaciated, but still carrying the remains 
of beauty. She made twenty apologies 
for being seen in such odious dishabile, 
but hoped to be excused, as she had stayed 
out all night at the gardens with the 
Countess, who was excessively fond of the 
horns. “And, indeed, my dear,’ added 
she, turning to her husband, “‘his lord- 
ship drank your health in a bumper.” 
“Poor Jack!” cries he; “a dear good- 
natured creature, I know he loves me. 
But I hope, my dear, you have given 
orders for dinner; you need make no 
great preparations neither, there are but 
three of us; something elegant and little 
will do—a turbot, an ortolan, 
“Or what do you think, my dear,” inter- 
rupts the wife, “of a nice pretty bit of 
ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed with a 
little of my own sauce?” “The very 
thing!” replies he; “it will eat best with 
some smart bottled beer: but be sure to 
let us have the sauce his Grace was so 
fond of. I hate your immense loads of 
meat; that is country all over; extremely 
disgusting to those who are in the least 
acquainted with high life.” 


” 
a- 
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By this time my curiosity began to 
abate, and my appetite to increase: the 
company of fools may at first make us 
smile, but at last never fails of rendering 
us melancholy; I therefore pretended to 
recollect a prior engagement, and, after 


GETTING UP ON 


LEIGH 


having shown my respect to the house, 
according to the fashion of the English, 
by giving the old servant a piece of money 
at the door, I took my leave; Mrs. ‘Tibbs 
assuring me that dinner, if I stayed, would 
be ready at least in less than two hours. 


COLD MORNINGS 


Hunt 


James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was poet, essayist, and critic. For thirteen years 
he was one of the editors of The Examiner, a weekly paper designed to encourage liberalism 


and a taste for literature. 


In 1812 he made an attack on the Prince Regent in one of his 


papers and was threatened with fine and imprisonment unless he promised to abstain from 
further criticism of royalty. This he refused to do and was committed to jail. 

Leigh Hunt was the friend of Lamb, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Carlyle, and Hazlitt. He 
figures in one of Dickens’s novels, Bleak House, as Harold Skimpole, an improvident person of 


small reputation. 


While widely known as the author of the poem “Abou Ben Adhem and the 


Angel,” Hunt is at his best in the essay form, of which “Getting Up On Cold Mornings” is a 


fair example. 
note of carefree gaiety may be observed. 


An ITALIAN author—Giulio Cordara, 
a Jesuit—has written a poem upon in- 
sects, which he begins by insisting that 
those troublesome and abominable little 
animals were created for our annoyance, 
and that they were certainly not inhabi- 
tants of Paradise. We of the north may 
dispute this piece of theology; but on the 
other hand, it is clear as the snow on the 
house-tops, that Adam was not under 
the necessity of shaving; and that when 
Eve walked out of her delicious bower, 
she did not step upon ice three inches 
thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing 
to get up of a cold morning. You have 
only, they tell you, to take the resolution ; 
and the thing is done. This may be very 
true; just as a boy at school has only to 
take a flogging, and the thing is over. 
But we have not at all made up our 
minds upon it; and we find it a very 
pleasant exercise to discuss the matter, 
candidly, before we get up. This at 
least is not idling, though it may be lying. 
It affords an excellent answer to those 
who ask how lying in bed can be indulged 
in by a _ reasoning being—a_ rational] 
creature. How? Why with the argu- 
ment calmly at work in one’s head, and 
the clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh— 


In this essay, which was first printed in The Indicator, 1820, a certain new 


it is a fine way of spending a sensible, im- 
partial half-hour. 

If these people would be more charita- 
ble, they would get on with their argu- 
ment better. But they are apt to reason 
so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, that 
one could wish to have them stand round 
one’s bed of a bitter morning, and lie be- 
fore their faces. “They ought to hear 
both sides of the bed, the inside and out. 
If they cannot entertain themselves with 
their own thoughts for half an hour or so, 
it is not the fault of those who can. If 
their will is never pulled aside by the 
enticing arms of imagination, so much 
the luckier for the stage-coachman. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decum- 


bency, besides the greater or less privi-— 


leges to be allowed a man in proportion 
to his ability of keeping early hours, the 
work given his faculties, etc., will at least 
concede their due merits to such repre- 
sentations as the following. In the first 
place, says the injured but calm appealer, 
I have been warm all night, and find my 
system in a state perfectly suitable to a 
warm-blooded animal. To get out of 
this state into the cold, besides the inhar- 
monious and uncritical abruptness of the 
transition, is so unnatural to such a 
creature, that the poets, refining upon 


- 


a 
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the tortures of the damned, make one of 
their greatest agonies consist in being sud- 
denly transported from heat to cold— 
from fire to ice. They are “haled” out 
of their “beds,” says Milton, by “harpy- 
footed furies’—fellows who come to call 
them. On my first movement towards 
the anticipation of getting up, I find that 
such parts of the sheets and bolster, as 
are exposed to the air of the room, are 
stone-cold. On opening my eyes, the 
first thing that meets them is my own 
breath rolling forth, as if in the open air, 
like smoke out of a cottage chimney. 
Think of this symptom. ‘Then I turn 
my eyes sideways and see the window all 
frozen over. Think of that. Then the 
servant comes in. “It is very cold this 
morning, is it not?” “Very cold, Sir.” 
“Very cold indeed, isn’t it?” “Very cold 
indeed, Sir.” “More than usually so, 
isn’t it, even for this weather?” (Here 
the servant’s wit and good-nature are put 
to a considerable test, and the inquirer 
lies on thorns for the answer.) “Why, 
eee -Lthink Jt. is. ' (Good 
creature! ‘There is not a better, or more 
truth-telling servant going.) “I must 
rise, however—get me some warm 
water.” Here comes a fine interval be- 
tween the departure of the servant and 
the arrival of the hot water; during 


_which, of course, it is of “no use” to get 
up. The hot water comes. 


“Ts it quite 
het?” “Yes, Sir.” “Perhaps too. hot 
for shaving: I must wait a little?” “No, 
Sir; it will just do.” (There is an over- 
nice propriety sometimes, an officious zeal 
of virtue, a little troublesome.) “Oh— 
the shirt—you must air my clean shirt— 
linen gets very damp this weather.” 
“Yes, Sir.” Here another delicious five 
minutes. A knock at the door. “Oh, 
the shirt—very well. My stockings—I 
think the stockings had better be aired, 
too.” “Very well, Sir.” Here another 
interval. At length everything is ready, 
except myself. I now, continues our in- 
cumbent (a happy word, by the bye, for 
a country vicar)—I now cannot help 
thinking a good deal—who can?—upon 
the unnecessary and villainous custom of 


shaving: it is a thing so unmanly (here I 
nestle closer)—so effeminate (here I re- 
coil from an unlucky step into the colder 
part of the bed.)—No wonder that the 
Queen of France took part with the 
rebels against the degenerate King, her 
husband, who first affronted her smooth 
visage with a face like her own. ‘The 
Emperor Julian never showed the lux- 
uriancy of his genius to better advantage 
than in reviving the flowing beard. Look 
at Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at Michael 
Angelo’s—at ‘Titian’s—at Shakespeare’s 
—at Fletcher’s—at Spenser’s—at Chau- 
cer’s—at Alfred’s—at Plato’s—I could 


name a great man for every tick 
of my watch. Look at the ‘Turks, 
a grave and otiose people. Think of 


Haroun Al Raschid and_ Bed-ridden 
Hassan. Think of Wortley Montagu, 
the worthy son of his mother, a man 
above the prejudice of his time. Look 
at the Persian gentlemen, whom one is 
ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, 
their dress and appearance are so much 
finer than our own. Lastly, think of 
the razor itself—how totally opposed to 
every sensation of bed—how cold, how 
edgy, how hard! how utterly different 
from anything like the warm and circling 
amplitude, which 


Sweetly recommends itself 
} Unto our gentle senses. 


Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may 
help you to cut yourself, a quivering 
body, a frozen towel, and a ewer full 
of ice; and he that says there is nothing 
to oppose in all this, only shows, at any 
rate, that he has no merit in opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his 
Seasons— 


Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 


used to lie in bed till noon, because he 
said he had no motive in getting up. He 
could imagine the good of rising; but 
then he could also imagine the good of 
lying still; and his exclamation, it must 
be allowed, was made upon summer- 
time, not winter. We must proportion 
the argument to the individual character. 
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A money-getter may be drawn out of his 
bed by three and four pence; but this will 
not suffice for a student. A proud man 
may say, “What shall I think of myself, 
if I don’t get up?” but the more humble 
one will be content to waive this prodigi- 
ous notion of himself, out of respect to 
his kindly bed. The mechanical man 
shall get up without any ado at all; and 
so shall the barometer. An ingenious 
lier in bed will find hard matter of dis- 
cussion even on the score of health and 
longevity. He will ask us for our proofs 
and precedents of the ill effects of lying 
later in cold weather; and sophisticate 
much on the advantages of an even tem- 
perature of body; of the natural pro- 
pensity (pretty universal) to have one’s 
way; and of the animals that roll them- 
selves up, and sleep all the winter. As 
to longevity, he will ask whether the 
longest life is of necessity the best; and 
whether Holborn is the handsomest street 
in London. 

We only know of one confounding, 
not to say confounded argument, fit to 
overturn the huge luxury, the “enormous 
bliss’—of the vice in question. A her 
in bed may be allowed to profess a dis- 
interested indifference for his health or 
longevity; but while he is showing the 
reasonableness of consulting his own or 
ene person’s comfort, he must admit the 
proportionate claim of more than one; 
and the best way to deal with him is this, 
especially for a lady; for we earnestly 
recommend the use of that sex on such 
occasions, if not somewhat over-persua- 
sive; since extremes have an awkward 
xnack of meeting. . First then, admit all 
the ingeniousness of what he says, telling 
him that the bar has been deprived of an 
excellent lawyer. Then look at him in 
the most good-natured manner in the 
world, with a mixture of assent and ap- 
peal in your countenance, and tell him 
that you are waiting breakfast for him; 
that you never like to breakfast without 
him; that you really want it, too; that 
the servants want theirs; that you shall 
not know how to get the house into 


order, unless he rises; and that you are 
sure he would do things twenty times 
worse, even than getting out of his warm 
bed, to put them all into good humor and 
a state of comfort. ‘Then, after having 
said this, throw in the comparatively in- 
different matter, to him, about his health; 
but tell him that it is no indifferent mat- 
ter to you; that the sight of his illness 
makes more people suffer than one; but 
that if, nevertheless, he really does feel so 
very sleepy and so very much refreshed 
by— Yet stay; we hardly know 
whether the frailty of a— Yes, yes; 
say that, too, especially if you say it 
with sincerity; for if the weakness of 
human nature on the one hand and the 
vis inertiet on the other, should lead 
him to take advantage of it once or 
twice, good-humor and sincerity form an 
irresistible junction at last; and are still 
better and warmer things than pillows 
and blankets. 

Other little helps of appeal may be 
thrown in, as occasion requires. You 
may tell a lover, for instance, that lying 
in bed makes people corpulent; a father, 
that you wish him to complete the fine 
manly example he sets his children; a 
lady, that she will injure her bloom or 
her shape, which M. or W. admires so 
much; and a student or artist, that he is 
always so glad to have done a good day’s 
work, in his best manner. 

Reader. And pray, Mr. Indicator, 
how do you behave yourself in this re- 
spect ? 

Indic. Oh, Madam, 
course; like all advisers. 

Reader. Nay, I allow that your 
mode of argument does not look quite sa 
suspicious as the old way of sermonizing 
and severity, but I have my doubts, espe- 
cially from that laugh of yours. If I 
should look in to-morrow morning. 

Indic. Ah, Madam, the look in of a 
face like yours does anything with me. 
It shall fetch me up at nine, if you 
please—six, 1 meant to say. 


perfectly, of 





1“Force of inertia.” 
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DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 


CHARLES LAMB 


Charles Lamb (1775-1834), one of the best loved of English essayists, has a delicate, sub- 
tle humor and a charmingly intimate style. Much of his work has a tender whimsicality, as 
in “Dream Children” (1822) or a kindly humor, as in “Poor Relations” (1823). Lamb’s 
literary life was an escape from the difficulties of his everyday. He was devoted to the care 
of a sister who was periodically insane, and poverty made it necessary for him to serve an 
irksome clerkship in a London counting-house. Notwithstanding, Lamb’s home became a 
rendezvous for the literary spirits of London—and of England, for that matter. As an essayist 
he wrote under the pseudonym of Elia, and the famous essays with a few exceptions first 
appeared in the columns of The London Magazine during the short period between 1820 and 
1825. A first series, which contained “Dream Children,” was published in 1823 in a volume 


entitled Elia. 


“Poor Relations” was printed in a second collection, The Last Essays of Elia, 


published in 1833 only a year before Lamb’s death. 


CHILDREN love to listen to stories 
about their elders, when they were 
children; to stretch their imagination to 
the conception of a traditionary great- 
uncle or grandame, whom they never 
saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother 
Field,! who lived in a great house in 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than 
that in which they and papa lived) which 
had been the scene—so at least it was 
generally believed in that part of the 
country—of the tragic incidents which 
they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the Children in the 
Wood. Certain it is that the whole story 
of the children and their cruel uncle was 
to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon 
the chimney-piece of the great hall, the 
- whole story down to the Robin Red- 
breasts, till a foolish rich person pulled 
it down to set up a marble one of modern 
invention in its stead, with no story upon 
it. Here Alice put out one of her dear 
mother’s looks, too tender to be called 
upbraiding. Then I went on to say, 
how religious and how good their great- 
grandmother Field was, how beloved and 
respected by every body, though she was 
not indeed the mistress of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and 


1This essay is largely autobiographical. 
Mary Field, Lamb’s grandmother, was for 
fifty years housekeeper for the Plumer family 
in Hertfordshire, where Charles often spent 
his vacation. 


yet in some respects she might be said to 
be the mistress of it too) committed to 
her by the owner, who preferred living 
in a newer and more fashionable man- 
sion which he had purchased somewhere 
in the adjoining county; but still she 
lived in it in a manner as if it had been 
her own, and kept up the dignity of the 
great house in a sort while she lived, 
which afterwards came to decay, and was 
nearly pulled down, and all its old orna- 
ments stripped and carried away to the 
owner’s other house, where they were set 
up, and looked as awkward as if some 
one were to carry away the old tombs 
they had seen lately at the Abbey, and 
stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as 
much as to say, “that would be foolish 
indeed.” And then I told how, when 
she came to die, her funeral was attended 
by a concourse of all the poor, and some 
of the gentry, too, of the neighborhood 
for many miles round, to show their re- 
spect for her memory, because she had 
been such a good and religious woman; 


‘so good indeed that she knew all the 


Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides. Here little 
Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
what a tall, upright, graceful person 
their great-grandmother Field once was; 
and how in her youth she was esteemed 
the best dancer—here Alice's little right 
foot played an involuntary movement, 
till upon my looking grave, it desisted— 
the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
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county, till a cruel disease, called a can- 
cer, came, and bowed her down with 
pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits, or make them stoop, but they 
were still upright, because she was so 
good and religious. Then I told how 
she was used to sleep by herself in a lone 
chamber of the great lone house; and 
how she believed that an apparition of 
two infants was to be seen at midnight 
gliding up and down the great staircase 
near where she slept, but she said “those 
innocents would do her no harm”; and 
how frightened I used to be, though 
in those days I had my maid to sleep 
with me, because I was never half so 
good or religious as she—and yet I never 
saw the infants. Here John expanded 
all his eyebrows and tried to look cou- 
rageous. ‘Then I told how good she was 
to all her grand-children, having us to 
the great house in the holydays, where I 
in particular used to spend many hours 
by myself, in gazing upon the old busts 
of the Twelve Cesars, that had been Em- 
perors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to be 
turned into marble with them; how I 
never could be tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion, with its vast 
empty rooms, with their worn-out hang- 
ings, fluttering tapestry, and carved 
oaken panels, with the gilding almost 
rubbed out—-sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had al- 
most to myself, unless when now and 
then a solitary gardening man would 
cross me—and how the nectarines and 
peaches hung upon the walls, without my 
ever offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and 
then—and because I had more pleasure 
in strolling about among the old melan- 
choly-looking yew trees, or the firs, and 
picking up the red berries, and the fir 
apples, which were good for nothing but 
to look at—or in lying about upon the 
fresh grass, with all the fine garden 
smells around me—or basking in the 
crangery, till I could almost fancy my- 
self ripening, too, along with the oranges 
end the limes in that grateful warmth— 


or in watching the dace that darted to 
and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of 
the garden, with here and there a great 
sulky pike hanging midway down the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked at 
their impertinent friskings——I had more 
pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than 
in all the sweet flavors of peaches, necta- 
rines, oranges, and such like common 
baits of children. Here John slily de- 
posited back upon the plate a bunch of 
grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, 
he had meditated dividing with her, and 
both seemed willing to relinquish them 
for the present as irrelevant. Then in 
somewhat a more heightened tone, I told 
how, though their great-grandmother 
Field loved all her grand-children, yet in 
an especial manner she might be said to 
love their uncle, John L——,! because 
he was so handsome and spirited a youth, 
and a king to the rest of us; and, instead 
of moping about in solitary corners, like 
some of us, he would mount the most 
mettlesome horse he could get, when but 
an imp no bigger than themselves, and 
make it carry him over half the county 
in a morning, and join the hunters when 
there were any out—and yet he loved the © 
eld great house and gardens, too, but — 
had too much spirit to be always pent up 
within their boundaries—and how their 
uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as 
he was handsome, to the admiration of 
everybody, but of their great-grand- 
mother Field most especially; and how 
he used to carry me upon his back when 
I was a lame-footed boy—for he was a 
good bit older than me—many a mile 
when I could not walk for pain ;—and 
how in after life he became lame-footed, 
too, and I did not always (I fear) make 
allowances enough for him when he was 
impatient, and in pain, nor remember 
sufficiently how considerate he had been 
to me when I was lame-footed; and how 
when he died, though he had not been 
dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died 
a great while ago, such a distance there 


1John Lamb, Charles’s elder brother, who 
had recently died. 
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is betwixt life and death; and how I bore 
his death as I thought pretty well at first, 
but afterward it haunted and haunted 
me; and though I did not cry or take it 
to heart as some do, and as I think he 
would have done if I had died, yet I 
missed him all day long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. I 
missed his kindness, and I missed his 
crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, to be quarelling with him (for 
we quarrelled sometimes), rather than 
not have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he their poor uncle must 
have been when the doctor took off his 
limb. Here the children fell a crying, 
and asked if their little mourning which 
they had on was not for uncle John, 
and they looked up, and prayed me not to 
go on about their uncle, but to tell them 
some stories about their pretty dead 
mother. ‘Then I told how for seven 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes 
in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted 
the fair Alice W. n;! and, as much 
as children could understand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and 





1Ann Simmons, with whom Lamb had 
fallen in love on his visits to Hertfordshire. 


denial meant in maidens—when  sud- 
denly, turning to Alice, the soul of the 
first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
such a reality of re-presentment, that I 
became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; and while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew fainter to my 
view, receding, and still receding till 
nothing at last but two mournful features 
were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely im- 
pressed upon me the effects of speech; 
“We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor 
are we children at all. The children of 
Alice call Bartrum father. We are 
nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. 
We are only what might have been, and 
must wait upon the tedious shores of 
Lethe millions of ages before we have 
existence, and a name’—and immedi- 
ately awaking, I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor armchair, where I 
had fallen asleep, with the faithful 
Bridget? unchanged by my _ side—but 
John L., (or James Elia) was gone for 
ever. 


2Charles’s sister Mary. 


POOR RELATIONS 


CHARLES LAMB 


A Poor Relation—is the most irrele- 
vant thing in nature,—a piece of imperti- 
nent correspondence,—an odious approxi- 
mation,—a haunting conscience,—a pre- 
posterous shadow, lengthening in the 
noontide of our prosperity,—an unwel- 
come remembrance,—a perpetually re- 
curring mortification,—a drain on your 
purse,—a more intolerable dun upon your 
pride,—a drawback upon success,—a re- 
buke to your rising,—a stain in your 
blood,—a blot on your ’scutcheon,—a 
rent in your garment,—a death’s head at 
your banquet,—Agathocles’ pot,—a Mor- 
decai in your gate,—a Lazarus at your 
door,—a lion in your path,—a frog in 
your chamber,—a fly in your ointment,— 


a mote in your eye,—a triumph to your 
enemy, an apology to your friends,—the 
one thing not needful,—the hail in har- 
vest,—the ounce of sour in a pound of 
sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your 
heart telleth you “That is Mr. fr: 
rap, between familiarity and_ respect; 
that demands, and, at the same time, 
seems to despair of, entertainment. He 
entereth smiling and—embarrassed. He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and 
—draweth it back again. He casually 
looketh in about dinner-time—when the 
table is full. He offereth to go away, 
seeing you have company, but is induced 
to stay. He filleth a chair, and your 
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visitor’s two children are accommodated 
at a side table. He never cometh upon 
open days, when your wife says with 
some complacency, ‘““My dear, perhaps 
Mr. - will drop in to-day.” He re- 
membereth birthdays—and professeth he 
is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. 
He declareth against fish, the turbot 
being small—yet suffereth himself to be 
importuned into a slice against his first 
resolution. He sticketh by the port— 
yet will be prevailed upon to empty the 
remainder glass of claret, if a stranger 
press it upon him. He is a puzzle to the 
servants, who are fearful of being too 
obsequious, or not civil enough, to him. 
The guests think “they have seen him 
before.” Everyone speculateth upon his 
condition; and the most part take him to 
be—a tide waiter. He calleth you by 
your Christian name, to imply that his 
other is the same with your own. He 
is too familiar by half, yet you wish he 
had less diffidence. With half the 
familiarity he might pass for a casual de- 
pendent; with more boldness he would 
be in no danger of being taken for what 
he is. He is too humble for a friend, yet 
taketh on him more state than befits a 
client. He is a worse guest than a coun- 
try tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up 
no rent—yet ’tis odds, from his garb and 
demeanor, that your guests take him for 
one. He is asked to make one at the 
whist table; refuseth on the score of pov- 
erty, and—resents being left out. When 
the company break up he proffereth to go 
for a coach—and lets the servant go. He 
recollects your grandfather; and will 
thrust in some mean and quite unimport- 
ant anecdote of—the family. He knew 
it when it was not quite so flourishing as 
“he is blest in seeing it now.” He 
reviveth past situations to institute 
what he  calleth—favorable compari- 
sons. With a reflecting sort of con- 
gratulation, he will inquire the price 
of your furniture: and insults you with 
a special commendation of your window- 
curtains. He is of opinion that the urn 
is the more elegant shape, but, after all, 
there was something more comfortable 





about the old tea-kettlh——which you must 
remember. He dare say you must find a 
great convenience in having a carriage 
of your own, and appealeth to your lady 
if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had 
your arms done on vellum yet; and did 
not know, till lately, that such-and-such 
had been the crest of the family. His 
memory is unseasonable; his compliments 
perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay per- 
tinacious; and when he goeth away, you 
dismiss his chair into a corner, as precipi- 


tately as possible, and feel fairly rid of 


two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, 
and that is—a female Poor Relation. 
You may do something with the other; 
you may pass him off tolerably well; but 
your indigent she-relative is hopeless. “He 
is an old humorist,” you may say, ‘“‘and 
affects to go threadbare. His circum- 
stances are better than folks would take 
them to be. You are fond of having a 
Character at your table, and truly he is 
one.’ But in the indications of female 
poverty there can be no disguise. No 
woman dresses below herself from ca- 
price. ‘The truth must out without shuf- 
fling, “She is plainly related to the 
L——s; or what does she at their 
house?” She is, in all probability, your 
wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at 
least, this is the case. Her garb is some- 
thing between a gentlewoman and a beg- 
gar, yet the former evidently predomin- 
ates. She is most provokingly humble, 
and ostentatiously sensible to her in- 
feriority. He may require to be re- 
pressed sometimes—aliguando sufflami- 
nandus erat—but there is no raising her. 
You send her soup at dinner, and she 
begs to be helped—after the gentlemen. 
Mr. requests the honor of taking 
wine with her; she hesitates between 
Port and Madeira, and choses the for- 
mer—because he does. She calls the ser- 
vant Sir; and inisists on not troubling 
him to hold her plate. The house- 
keeper patronises her. The children’s 
governess takes upon her to correct her, 
when she has mistaken the piano for 
harpsichord. 
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Richard Amlet, Esq.,! in the play, is 
a noticeable instance of the disadvantages, 
to which this chimerical notion of af- 
finity constituting a claim to an acquaint- 
ance, may subject the spirit of a gentle- 
man. A little foolish blood is all that 
is betwixt him and a lady with a great 
estate. His stars are perpetually crossed 
by the malignant maternity of an old 
woman, who persists in calling him “her 
son Dick.” But she has wherewithal in 
the end to recompense his indignities, and 
float him again upon the brilliant surface, 
under which it had been her seeming 
business and pleasure all along to sink 
him. All men, besides, are not of Dick’s 
temperament. I knew an Amlet in real 
life, who wanting Dick’s buoyancy, sank 
indeed. Poor W. 2 was of my own 
standing at Christ’s, a fine classic, and a 
youth of promise. If he had a blemish, 
it was too much pride; but its quality was 
inoffensive; it was not of that sort which 
hardens the heart, and serves to keep in- 
feriors at a distance; it only sought to 
ward off derogation from itself. It was 
the principle of self-respect carried as far 
as it could go, without infringing upon 
that respect, which he would have every 
one else equally maintain for himself. 
He would have you to think alike with 
bim on this topic. Many a quarrel have 
I had with him, when we were rather 
older boys, and our tallness made us 
more obnoxious to observation in the blue 
clothes, because I would not thread the 
alleys and blind ways of the town with 
him to elude notice, when we have been 
out together on a holiday in the streets 
of this sneering and prying metropolis. 
W. went, sore with these notions, to 
Oxford, where the dignity and sweet- 
ness of a scholar’s life, meeting with the 
alloy of a humble introduction, wrought 
in him a passionate devotion to the place, 
with a profound aversion to the society. 








1The Confederacy—Vanbrugh. 


2From the Key which Lamb drew up to 
explain certain abbreviations in his essays 
it is evident that he identifies W- with 
Joseph Favell, a college companion, 





The servitor’s gown (worse than his 
,school array) clung to him with Nessian 
.venom. He thought himself ridiculous 
in a garb, under which Latimer must 
have walked erect; and in which Hooker, 
in his younger days, possibly flaunted in a 
vein of no discommendable vanity. In 
the depths of college shades, or in his 
lonely chamber, the poor student shrunk 
from observation. He found _ shelter 
among books, which insult not; and 
studies, that ask no questions of a youth’s 
finances. He was lord of his library, and 
seldom cared for looking out beyond his 
domains. The healing influence of stu- 
dious pursuits was upon him, to soothe 
and to abstract. He was almost a healthy 
man; when the waywardness of his fate 
broke out against him with a second and 
worse malignity. ‘The father of W. 
had hitherto exercised the humble pro- 
fession of house-painter at N , near 
Oxford. A supposed interest with some 
of the heads of colleges had now induced 
him to take up his abode in that city, with 
the hope of being employed upon some 
public works which were talked of. From 
that moment I read in the countenance 
of the young man, the determination 
which at length tore him from academical 
pursuits for ever. To a person unac- 
quainted with our Universities, the dis- 
tance between the gownsmen and the 
townsmen, as they are called—the trad- 
ing part of the latter especially—is car- 
ried to an excess that would appear harsh 
and incredible. The temperament of 
W ’s father was diametrically the re- 
verse of his own. Old W was a lit- 
tle, busy, cringing tradesman, who, with 
his son upon his arm, would stand bow- 
ing and scraping, cap in hand, to anything 
that wore the semblance of a gown—in- 
sensible to the winks and opener remon- 
strances of the young man, to whose 
chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, 
perhaps, he was thus obsequiously and 
gratuitously ducking. Such a state of 
things could not last. W. must 
change the air of Oxford or be suffo- 
cated. He chose the former; and let the 
sturdy moralist, who strains the point 
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of the filial duties as high as they can 
bear, censure the dereliction; he cannot 
estimate the struggle. I stood with 
WwW , the last afternoon I ever saw 
him, under the eaves of his paternal 
dwelling. It was in the fine lane leading 
from the High Street to the back of **** 
college, where W—— kept his rooms. 
He seemed thoughtful, and more recon- 
ciled. I ventured to rally him—finding 
him in a better mood—upon a represen- 
tation of the Artist Evangelist, which 
the old man, whose affairs were be- 
ginning to flourish, had caused to be set 
up in a splendid sort of frame over his 
really handsome shop, either as a token of 
prosperity, or badge of gratitude to his 
saint. W. looked up at the Luke, 
and, like Satan, “knew his mounted sign 
—and fled.” A letter on his father’s 
table the next morning, announced that 
he had accepted a commission in a regi- 
ment about to embark for Portugal. He 
was among the first who perished before 
the walls of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject 
which I began with treating half seri- 
ously, I should have fallen upon a recital 
so eminently painful; but this theme of 
poor relationship is replete with so much 








matter for tragic as well as comic 
associations, that it is difficult to 
keep the account distinct without 


blending. The earliest impressions which 
I received on this matter, are certainly 
not attended with anything painful, or 
very humiliating, in the recalling. At 
my father’s table (no very splendid one) 
was to be found, every Saturday, the 
mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, 
clothed in neat black, of a sad yet comely 
appearance. His deportment was of the 
essence of gravity; his words few or 
none; and I was not to make a noise in 
his presence. I had little inclination to 
have done so—for my cue was to admire 
in silence. A particular elbow chair was 
appropriated to him, which was in no 
case to be violated. A peculiar sort of 
sweet pudding, which appeared on no 
other occasion, distinguished the days of 
his coming. 


I used to think him a pro- 


digiously rich man. All I could make 
out of him was, that he and my father 
had been schoolfellows a world ago at 
Lincoln, and that he came from the 
Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place 
where all the money was coined—and I 
thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the ‘Tower 
twined themselves about his presence. 
He seemed above human infirmities and 
passions. A sort of melancholy gran- 
deur invested him. From some inexplic- 
able doom I fancied him obliged to go 
about in an eternal suit of mourning; a 
captive—a stately being, let out of the 
Tower on Saturdays. Often have I won- 
dered at the temerity of my father, who,in 
spite of an habitual general respect which 
we all in common manifested toward 
him, would venture now and then to 
stand up against him in some argument, 
touching their youthful days. The 
houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are 
divided (as most of my readers know) 
between the dwellers on the hill, and in 
the valley. This marked distinction 
formed an obvious division between the 
boys who lived above (however brought 
together in a common school) and the 
boys whose paternal residence was on the 
plain; a sufficient cause of hostility in the 
code of these young Grotiuses. My 
father had been a leading Mountaineer ; 
and would still maintain the gereral 
superiority, in skill and hardihood, of the 
Above Boys (his own faction) over the 
Below Boys (so were they called), of 
which party his contemporary had been a 
chieftain. Many and hot were the skir- 
mishes on this topic—the only one upon 
which the old gentleman was ever 
brought out—and bad blood bred; even 
sometimes almost to the recommence- 
ment (so I expected) of actual hostilities. 
But my father, who scorned to insist 
upon advantages, generally contrived 
to turn the conversation upon some 
adroit by-commendation of the old 
Minster; in the general preference of 
which, before all other cathedrals in the 
island, the dweller on the hill, and the 
plain-born, could meet on a conciliating 
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level, and lay down their less important 
differences. Once only I saw the old 
gentleman really ruffled, and I remem- 
bered with anguish the thought that 
came over me: ‘‘Perhaps he will never 
come here again.” He had been pressed 
to take another plate of the viand, which 
I have already mentioned as the indis- 
pensable concomitant of his visits. He 
had refused with a resistance amounting 
to rigor—when my aunt, an old Lincoln- 
ian, but who had something of this in 
common with my cousin Bridget, that she 
would sometimes press civility out of 
season—uttered the following memorable 
application—‘‘Do take another slice, Mr. 
Billet, for you do not get pudding every 
day.” The old gentleman said nothing 
at the time—but he took occasion in the 


ment had intervened between them, to 
utter with an emphasis which chilled the 
company, and which chills me now as I 
write it—‘Woman, you are superannu- 
ated.” John Billet did not survive long, 
after the digesting of this affront; but he 
survived long enough to assure me that 
peace was actually restored! and, if I re- 
member aright, another pudding was dis- 
creetly substituted in the place of that 
which had occasioned the offence. He 
died at the Mint (anno 1781) where he 
had long held, what he accounted, a com- 
fortable independence; and with five 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and a penny, 
which were found in his escrutoire after 
his decease, left the world, blessing God 
that he had enough to bury him, and that 
he had never been obliged to any man for 


course of the evening, when some argu- | a sixpence. ‘This was—a Poor Relation. 


ON GOING A JOURNEY 
WILuiAM Haz.ittT 


Romantic criticism received much of its impetus from the brilliant, virile lectures and 
essays of William Hazlitt (1778-1830), who attempted to clear away from the study of litera- 
ture the petrified strata of old dicta and canons, and to bring to it an open sympathy and 
enthusiasm. But the familiar essays of Hazlitt surpass even his achievement in criticism. In 
these he reveals a somewhat misanthropic philosophy and a tendency (though it may be a 


pose) to prefer his own society to that of others. 
enveloped in a full-throated style rich in allusion and quotation. 


Yet there is always material for thought 
The classic “On Going a 


Journey” was included in the second volume of Table Talk, 1822. 


One of the pleasantest things in the 
world is going a journey; but I like to 
go by myself. I can enjoy society in a 
room; but out of doors, nature is com- 
pany enough for me. I am then never 
less alone than when alone. 


The fields his study, nature was his book. 


I cannot see the wit of walking and 
talking at the same time. When I am 
in the country, I wish to vegetate like 
the country. I am not for criticizing 
hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out 
of town in order to forget the town and 
all that is in it. There are those who 
for this purpose go to watering-places, 
and carry the metropolis with them. I 
like more elbow-room, and fewer incum- 


brances. I like solitude, when I give my- 
self up to it, for the sake of solitude; nor 
do I ask for 


a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 





The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect 
liberty, to think, feel, do just as one 
pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be 
free of all impediments and of all incon- 
veniences; to leave ourselves behind, 
much more to get rid of others. It is 
because I want a little breathing-space 
to muse on indifferent matters, where 
Contemplation 


May plume her feathers and let grow her 
wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 
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that I absent myself from the town for 
awhile, without feeling at a loss the 
moment I am left by myself. Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Til- 
bury, to exchange good things with, and 
vary the same stale topics over again, for 
once let me have a truce with imperti- 
nence. Give me the clear blue sky over 
my head, and the green turf beneath my 
feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner—and then 
to thinking! It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lone heaths. I 
laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. 
From the point of yonder rolling cloud, I 
plunge into my past being, and revel 
there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges 
headlong into the wave that wafts him 
to his native shore. ‘Then long-forgotten 
things, like “sunken wrack and sumless 
treasuries,’ burst upon my eager sight, 
and I begin to feel, think, and be my- 
self again. Instead of an awkward si- 
lence, broken by attempts at wit or dull 
common-places, mine is that undisturbed 
silence of the heart which alone is per- 
fect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliter- 
ations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes had 
rather be without them. ‘Leave, oh, 
leave me to my repose!” I have just 
now other business in hand, which would 
seem idle to you, but is with me “very 
stuff of the conscience.” Is not this 
wild rose sweet without a comment? 
Does not this daisy leap to my heart set 
in its coat of emerald? Yet if I were to 
explain to you the circumstance that has 
so endeared it to me, you would only 
smile. Had I not better then keep it to 
myself, and let it serve me to brood over, 
from here to yonder craggy point, and 
from thence onward to the far-distant 
horizon? I should be but bad company 
all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, 
when the moody fit comes on, walk or 
ride on by yourself, and indulge your 
reveries. But this looks like a breach 
of manners, a neglect of others, and you 
are thinking all the time that you ought 
to rejoin your party. 


“Out upon such 


half-faced fellowship,” say I. I like to 
be either entirely to myself, or entirely at 
the disposal of others; to talk or be silent, 
to walk or sit still, to be sociable or soli- 
tary. I was pleased with an observation 
of Mr. Cobbett’s, that “he thought it a 
bad French custom to drink our wine 
with our meals, and that an Englishman 
ought to do only one thing at a time.” 
So I cannot talk and think, or indulge in 
melancholy musing and lively conversa- 
tion by fits and starts. “Let me have a 
companion of my way,” says Sterne, 
“were it but to remark how the shadows 
lengthen as the sun declines.” It is 
beautifully said: but in my opinion, this 
continual comparing of notes interferes 
with the involuntary impression of things 
upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. 
If you only hint what you feel in a kind 
of dumb show, it is insipid: if you have 
to explain it, it is making a toil of a 
pleasure. You cannot read the book of 
nature, without being perpetually put to 
the trouble of translating it for the bene- 
fit of others. I am for the synthetical 
method on a journey, in preference to 
the analytical. I am content to lay in a 
stock of ideas then, and to examine and 
anatomize them afterwards. I want to 
see my vague notions float like the down 
of the thistle before the breeze, and not 
to have them entangled in the briars and 
thorns of controversy. For once, I like 
to have it all my own way; and this is 
impossible unless you are alone, or in 
such company as I do not covet. I have 
no objection to argue a point with any 
one for twenty miles of measured road, 
but not for pleasure. If you remark thé 
scent of a beanfield crossing the road, 
perhaps your fellow-traveller has no 
smell. If you point to a distant object, 
perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to 
take out his glass to look at it. There is 
a feeling in the air, a tone in the color 
of a cloud which hits your fancy, but the 
effect of which you are unable to account 
for. There is then no sympathy, but an 
uneasy craving after it, and a dissatis- 
faction which pursues you on the way, 
and in the end probably produces ill 
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humor. Now I never quarrel with my- 
self, and take all my own conclusions for 
granted till I find it necessary to defend 
them against objections. It is not merely 
that you may not be of accord on the 
objects and circumstances that present 
themselves before you—these may recall 
a number of objects, and lead to associa- 
tions too delicate and refined to be 
possibly communicated to others. Yet 
these I love to cherish, and sometimes 
still fondly clutch them, when I can es- 
cape from the throng to do so. To give 
way to our feelings before company, 
seems extravagance or affectation; and 
on the other hand, to have to unravel 
this mystery of our being at every turn, 
and to make others take an equal inter- 
est in it (otherwise the end is not an- 


swered) is a ‘task to which few are 
competent. We must “give it an under- 
standing, but no tongue.” My old 
friend C ,| however, could do both. 





He could go on in the most delightful 
explanatory way over hill and dale, a 
summer’s day, and convert a landscape 
into a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. 
“He talked far above singing.” If I 
could so clothe my ideas in sounding and 
flowing words, I might perhaps wish to 
have some one with me to admire the 
swelling theme; or I could be more con- 
tent, were it possible for me still to hear 
his echoing voice in the woods of All- 
Foxden. ‘They had “that fine madness 
in them which our first poets had’’; and 
if they could have been caught by some 
rare instrument, would have breathed 
such strains as the following. 


Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled stream, with flow’rs as 
many 

As the young spring gives, and as choice as 





any ; 

Here be all new delights, cool streams and 
wells, 

Arbors o’ergrown with woodbine, caves and 
dells; 

Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and 
sing, 


1Coleridge. 


Or gather rushes to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Phebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each 
night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest. 





Had I words and images at command 
like these, I would attempt to wake the 
thoughts that lie slumbering on golden 
ridges in the evening clouds: but at the 
sight of nature my fancy, poor as it is, 
droops and closes up its leaves, like flow- 
ers at sunset. I can make nothing out on 
the spot:—I must have time to collect 
myself.— 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of- 
door prospects: it should be reserved for 
‘Table-talk. L——* is for this reason, 
I take it, the worst company in the 
world out of doors; because he is the 
best within. I grant, there is one sub- 
ject on which it is pleasant to talk on a 
journey ; and that is, what one shall have 
for supper when we get to our inn at 
night. The open air improves this sort 
of conversation or friendly altercation, 
by setting a keener edge on appetite. 
Every mile of the road heightens the 
flavor of the viands we expect at the 
end of it. How fine it is to enter some 
old town, walled and turreted just at the 
approach of night-fall, or to come to 
some straggling village, with the lights 
streaming through the surrounding 
gloom; and then after inquiring for the 
best entertainment that the place affords, 
to ‘take one’s ease at one’s inn!’ ‘These 
eventful moments in our lives’ history are 
too precious, too full of solid, heart-felt 
happiness to be frittered and dribbled 
away in imperfect sympathy. I would 
have them all to myself, and drain them 
to the last drop: they will do to talk 
of or to write about afterward. What 


2The Faithful Shepherdess—Fletcher. 
3Lamb. 
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a delicate speculation it is, after drink- 
ing whole goblets of tea, 


The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 


and letting the fumes ascend into the 
brain, to sit considering what we shall 
have for supper—eggs and a rasher, a 
rabbit smothered in onions, or an excel- 
lent veal-cutlet! Sancho! in such a situ- 
ation once fixed upon cow-heel; and his 
choice, though he could not help it, is not 
to be disparaged. ‘Then in the intervals 
of pictured scenery and Shandean con- 
templation, to catch the preparation and 
the stir in the kitchen—Procul, O procul 
este profanil? ‘These hours are sacred 
to silence and to musing, to be treasured 
up in the memory, and to feed the source 
of smiling thoughts hereafter. I would 
not waste them in idle talk; or if I must 
have the integrity of fancy broken in 
upon, I would rather it were by a stran- 
ger than a friend. A stranger takes his 
hue and character from the time and 
place; he is a part of the furniture and 
costume of an inn. If he is a Quaker, 


or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, ' 


so much the better. I do not even try 
to sympathize with him, and he breaks 
no squares. I associate nothing with my 
travelling companion but present objects 
and passing events. In his ignorance of 
me and my affairs, I in a manner forget 
myself. But a friend reminds one of 
other things, rips up old grievances, and 
destroys the abstraction of the scene. He 
comes in ungraciously between us and 
our imaginary character. Something is 
dropped in the course of conversation that 
gives a hint of your profession and pur- 
suits; or from having some one with you 
that knows the less sublime portions of 
your history, it seems that other people 
do. You are no longer a citizen of the 
world: but your “unhoused free condi- 
tion is put into circumscription and con- 
fine.’ ‘The incognito of an inn is one of 
its striking privileges—‘“lord of one’s- 


Don Quixcte’s faithful squire in Cervan- 
tes’s immortal satire. 


2“Stand off, stand off, O ye profane!”? 
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self, uncumber’d with a name.” Oh! it 
is great to shake off the trammels of the 
world and of public opinion—to lose our 
importunate, tormenting, everlasting per- 
sonal identity in the elements of nature, 
and become the creature of the moment, 
clear of all ties—to hold to the universe 
only by a dish of sweet-breads, and to 
owe nothing but the score of the evening 
—and no longer seeking for applause and 
meeting with contempt, to be known by 
no other title than the Gentleman in the 
parlor! One may take one’s choice of 
all characters in this romantic state of un- 
certainty as to one’s real pretensions, and 
become indefinitely respectable and nega- 
tively right-worshipful. We baffle preju- 
dice and disappoint conjecture; and from 
being so to others, begin to be objects of 
curiosity and wonder even to ourselves. 
We are no more those hackneyed com- 
monplaces that we appear in the world: 
an inn restores us to the level of nature, 
and quits scores with society! I have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at 
inns—sometimes when I have been left 
entirely to myself, and have tried to 
solve some metaphysical problem, as once 
at Witham-common, where I found out 
the proof that likeness is not a case of the 
association of ideas—at other times, when 
there have been pictures in the room, as 


| at St. Neot’s, (I think it was) where I 


first met with Gribelin’s engravings of 
the Cartoons,*? into which I entered at 
once, and at a little inn on the borders of 
Wales, where there happened to be hang- 
ing some of Westall’s drawings, which I 
compared triumphantly (for a theory that 
I had, not for the admired artist) with 
the figure of a girl who had ferried me 
over the Severn, standing up in the boat 
between me and the twilight—at other 
times I might mention luxuriating in 
books, with a peculiar interest in this 
way, as I remember sitting up half the 
night to read Paul and Virginia, which 
I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, 
after being drenched in the rain all day; 
and at the same place I got through two 


3Religious drawings by Raphael. 
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volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. 
It was on the tenth of April, 1798, that 
I sat down to a volume of the New 
Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over 
a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. 
The letter I chose was that in which St. 
Preux describes his feelings as he first 
caught a glimpse from the heights of the 
Jura of the Pays de Vaud, which I had 
brought with me as a bon bouche’ to 
crown the evening with. It was my 
birthday, and I had for the first time 
come from a place in the neighborhood 
to visit this delightful spot. “The road to 
Llangollen turns off between Chirk and 
Wrexham; and on passing a certain point, 
you come all at once upon the valley, 
which opens like an amphitheatre, broad, 
barren hills rising in majestic state on 
either side, with “green upland swells 
that echo to the bleat of flocks” below, 
and the river Dee babbling over its stony 
bed in the midst of them. ‘The valley at 
this time “glittered green with sunny 
showers,” and a budding ash-tree dipped 
its tender branches in the chiding 
stream. How proud, how glad I was to 
walk along the high road that overlooks 
the delicious prospect, repeating the 
lines which I have just quoted from Mr. 
Coleridge’s poems. But besides the pros- 
pect which opened beneath my feet, an- 
other also opened to my inward sight, a 
heavenly vision, on which were written, 
in letters large as Hope could make 
them, these four words, Liperty, GEN- 
tus, Love, VirTUE; which have since 
faded into the light of common day, or 
mock my idle gaze.” 


’ The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 


Still I would return some time or other 
to this enchanted spot; but I would re- 
turn to it alone. What other self could 


1¢A dainty.” 


2Hazlitt, in common with most of the 
younger generation of writers, while filled 
with enthusiasm by the ideals of the French 
Revolution, was sadly disillusioned by its 
later excesses. 
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I find to share that influx of thoughts, 
of regret, and delight, the fragments of 
which I could hardly conjure up to my- 
self, so much have they been broken and 
defaced! I could stand on some tall rock, 
and overlook the precipice of years that 
separates me from what I then was. I 
was at that time going shortly to visit 
the poet whom I have above named. 
Where is he now?? Not only I myself 
have changed; the world, which was 
then new to me, has become old and in- 
corrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in 
thought, O sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth 
and gladness as thou then wert; and 
thou shalt always be to me the river of 
Paradise, where I will drink of the 
waters of life freely! 

There is hardly any thing that shows 
the short-sightedness or capriciousness of 
the imagination more than travelling 
does. With change of place we change 
our ideas; nay, our opinions and feelings. 
We can by an effort indeed transport our- 
selves to old and long-forgotten scenes, 
and then the picture of the mind revives 
again; but we forget those that we have 
just left. It seems that we can think but 
of one place at a time. ‘The canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent, and 
if we paint one set of objects upon it, 
they immediately efface every other. We 
cannot enlarge our conceptions, we only 
shift our point of view. The landscape 
bares its bosom to the enraptured eye, we 
take our fill of it, and seem as if we could 
form no other image of beauty or gran- 
deur. We pass on, and think no more 
of it: the horizon that shuts it from our 
sight, also blots it from our memory like 
a dream. In travelling through a wild 
barren country, I can form no idea of a 
woody and cultivated one. It appears 
to me that all the world must be barren, 
like what I see of it. In the country we 
forget the town, and in town we despise 
the country. “Beyond Hyde Park,” 
says Sir Fopling Flutter, “all is a des- 


3From the time of this writing (1822) Cole- 
ridge was confined a greater part of the time 
to his room, often to his bed, as a result of 
excessive use of opium, 
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ert.”! All that part of the map that we 
do not see before us is a blank. ‘The 
world in our conceit of it is not much 
bigger than a nutshell. It is not one 
prospect expanded into another, county 
joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, 
lands to seas, making an image volumin- 
ous and vast;—the mind can form no 
larger idea of space than the eye can take 
in at a single glance. The rest is a 
name written in a map, a calculation of 
arithmetic. For instance, what is the 
true significance of that immense mass of 
territory and population, known by the 
name of China, to us? An inch of paste- 
board on a wooden globe, of no more 
account than a China orange! ‘Things 
near us are seen of the size of life: things 
at a distance are diminished to the size 
of the understanding. We measure the 
universe by ourselves, and even compre- 
hend the texture of our own being only 
piece-meal. In this way, however, we 
remember an infinity of things and places. 
The mind is like a mechanical instrument 
that plays a great variety of tunes, but-it 
must play them in succession. One idea 
recalls another, but it at the same time 
excludes all others. In trying to renew 
old recollections, we cannot as it were 
unfold the whole web of our existence; 
we must pick out the single threads. So 
in coming to a place where we have 
formerly lived and with which we have 
intimate associations, every one must have 
found that the feeling grows more vivid 
the nearer we approach the spot, from the 
mere anticipation of the actual impres- 
sion: we remember circumstances, feel- 
ings, persons, faces, names, that we had 
not thought of for years; but for the time 
all the rest of the world is forgotten!— 
‘To return to the question I have quitted 
above. 

I have no objection to go to see ruins, 
aqueducts, pictures, in company with a 
friend or a party, but rather the contrary, 
for the former reason reversed. ‘They 
are intelligible matters, and will bear 


1From Etherege’s The Man of Mode; but 
Hazlitt is incorrect in attributing this speech 
to Sir Fopling Flutter. 


talking about. “The sentiment here is. 
not tacit, but communicable and overt. 
Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but 
Stonehenge will bear a discussion anti- 
quarian, picturesque, and philosophical. 
In setting out on a party of pleasure, the 
first consideration always is where we 
shall go to: in taking a solitary ramble, 
the question is what we shall meet with 
by the way. “The mind is its own 
place’; nor are we anxious to arrive at 
the end of our journey. I can myself 
do the honors indifferently well to 
works of art and curiosity. I once took 
a party to Oxford with no mean eclat— 
showed them that seat of the Muses at 
a distance, 


With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d— 


descanted on the learned air that breathes 
from the grassy quadrangles and stone 
walls of halls and colleges—was at home 
in the Bodleian; and at Blenheim quite 
superseded the powdered Ciceroni? that 
attended us, and that pointed in vain 
with his wand to common-place beauties 
in matchless pictures.—As another excep- 
tion to the above reasoning, I should not 
feel confident in venturing on a journey 
in a foreign country without a compan- 
ion. I should want at intervals to hear 
the sound of my own language. ‘There 
is an involuntary antipathy in the mind 
of an Englishman to foreign manners and 
notions that requires the assistance of so- 
cial sympathy to carry it off. As the. 
distance from home increases, this relief, 
which was at first a luxury, becomes a 
passion and an _ appetite. A person 
would almost feel stifled to find himself 
in the deserts of Arabia without friends 
and countrymen: there must be allowed 
to be something in the view of Athens or 
old Rome that claims the utterance of 
speech; and I own that the Pyramids are 
too mighty for any simple contemplation. 
In such situations, so opposite to all one’s 
ordinary train of ideas, one seems a spe- 


“Italian, applied to guides for their pro- 
verbial loquacity. Hazlitt evidently errs in 
construing the word as singular. 
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cies by one’s-self, a limb torn off from 
society, unless one can meet with instant 
fellowship and support.—Yet I did not 
feel this want or craving very pressing 
once, when I first set my foot on the 
laughing shores of France. Calais was 
peopled with novelty and delight. The 
confused, busy murmur of the place was 


_ like oil and wine poured into my ears; 
_ nor did the mariners’ hymn, which was 


"sung from the top of an old crazy vessel 


in the harbor, as the sun went down, 


y 
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send an alien sound into my soul. I only 
breathed the air of general humanity. I 
walked over “the vine-covered hills and 
gay regions of France,” erect and satis- 
fied; for the image of man was not cast 
down and chained to the foot of arbitrary 
thrones: I was at no loss for language, 
for that of all the great schools of paint- 
ing was open to me. ‘The whole is van- 
ished like a shade. Pictures, heroes, 
glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing re- 
mains but the Bourbons and the French 
people!—There is undoubtedly a sensa- 
tion in travelling into foreign parts that 
is to be had nowhere else: but it is more 
pleasing at the time than lasting. It is 
too remote from our habitual associations 
to be a common topic of discourse or 
reference, and, like a dream or another 
state of existence, does not piece into our 


daily modes of life. It is an animated 
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but a momentary hallucination. It de- 
mands an effort to exchange our actual 
for our ideal identity; and to feel the 
pulse of our old transports revive very 
keenly, we must “jump” all our present 
comforts and connections. Our romantic 
and itinerant character is not to be do- 
mesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked how 
little foreign travel added to the facilities 
of conversation in those who had been 
abroad. In fact, the time we have spent 
there is both delightful and in one sense 
instructive ; but it appears to be cut out of 
our substantial, downright existence, and 
never to join kindly on to it. We are not 
the same, but another, and perhaps more 
enviable individual, all the time we are 
out of our own country. We are lost to 
ourselves, as well as our friends. So the 
poet somewhat quaintly sings, 


Out of my country and myself I go. 


Those who wish to forget painful 
thoughts, do well to absent themselves 
for a while from the ties and objects that 
recall them: but we can be said only to 
fulfill our destiny in the place that gave 
us birth. I should on this account like 
well enough to spend the whole of my 
life in travelling abroad, if I could any 
where borrow another life to spend after- 
ward at home! 


TRAVELING 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


Washington Irving (1783-1859) is the Addison of America. 


With Franklin he numbers 


among the earliest literary men of note in this country. Although born in America and a 
citizen of the United States, he spent much of his time abroad, either in travel or in residence 
as ambassador. Exploring quaint corners of London, sojourning in rural districts of England, 
he became thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the English essay. His chief contribution to 
this field of literature is The Sketch Book, continued in the volume Bracebridge Hall (1822), 
from which our selection “Traveling” is taken. The character of the old. squire is reminiscent 
of Sir Roger of the De Coverley papers, and throughout the book there is a strong feeling of 
appreciation for the old and the beautiful, and regret at the passing of the picturesque. 


Tue Squire has lately received an- 
other shock in the saddle, and been almost 
unseated by his marplot neighbor, the in- 
defatigable Mr. Faddy, who rides his 
jog-trot hobby with equal zeal; and is 
so bent upon improving and reforming 


A citizen, for recreation sake, 

To see the country would a journey take 

Some dozen mile, or very little more; 

Taking his leave with friends two months 
before, 

With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand, 

As he had travail’d to some new-found land. 

Docror Merriz-Man, 1609. | 
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the neighborhood, that the Squire thinks, 
in a little while, it will be scarce worth 
living in. The enormity that has thus 
discomposed my worthy host is an at- 
tempt of the manufacturer to have a line 
of coaches established, that shall diverge 
from the old route, and pass through the 
neighboring village. 

I believe I have mentioned that the 
Hall is situated in a retired part of the 
country, at a distance from any great 
coach-road; insomuch that the arrival of 
a traveler is apt to make every one look 
out of the window, and to cause some 
talk among the ale-drinkers at the little 
inn. I was at a loss, therefore, to ac- 
count for the Squire’s indignation at a 
measure apparently fraught with con- 
venience and advantage, until I found 
that the conveniences of traveling were 
among his greatest grievances. 

In fact, he rails against stage-coaches, 
post-chaises, and turnpike-roads, as seri- 
ous causes of the corruption of English 
rural manners. ‘They have given facili- 
ties, he says to every humdrum citizen to 
trundle his family about the kingdom, 
and have sent the follies and fashions of 
town whirling, in coach-loads, to the re- 
motest parts of the island. ‘The whole 
country, he says, is traversed by these 
flying cargoes; every by-road is explored 
by enterprising tourists from Cheapside 
and the Poultry, and every gentleman’s 
park and lawns invaded by cockney 
sketchers of both sexes, with portable 
chairs and portfolios for drawing. 

He laments over this, as destroying 
the charm of privacy, and interrupting 
the quiet of country life; but more espe- 
cially as affecting the simplicity of the 
peasantry, and filling their heads with 
half-city notions. A great coach-inn, he 
says, is enough to ruin the manners of a 
whole village. It creates a horde of sots 
and idlers; makes gapers and gazers and 
newsmongers of the common people, and 
knowing jockeys of the country bump- 
kins. 

The Squire has something of the old 
feudal feeling. He looks back with re- 
gret to the “good old times” when jour- 


neys were only made on horseback, and 
the extraordinary difficulties of travel- 
ing, owing to bad roads, bad accommo- 
dations, and highway robbers, seemed to 
separate each village and hamlet from 
the rest of the world. The lord of the 
manor was then a kind of monarch in the 
little realm around him. He held his 
court in his paternal hall, and was looked 
up to with almost as much loyalty and 
deference as the king himself. Every 
neighborhood was a little world within 
itself, having its local manners and cus- 
toms, its local history and local opinions. 
The inhabitants were fonder of their 
homes, and thought less of wandering. 
It was looked upon as an expedition to 
travel out of sight of the parish steeple; 
and a man that had been to London was 
a village oracle for the rest of his life. 

What a difference between the mode of 
traveling in those days and at present! 
At that time, when a gentleman went 
on a distant visit, he sallied forth like a 
knight-errant on an enterprise, and every 
family excursion was a pageant. How 
splendid and fanciful must one of those 
domestic cavalcades have been, where 
the beautiful dames were mounted on 
palfreys magnificently caparisoned, with 
embroidered harness, all tinkling with — 
silver bells; attended by cavaliers richly 
attired on prancing steeds, and followed 
by pages and serving-men, as we see them 
represented in old tapestry! The gen- 
try, as they traveled about in those days, 
were like moving pictures. They de- 
lighted the eyes and awakened the admi- 
ration of the common people, and passed 
before them like superior beings; and, 
indeed, they were so; there was a hardy 
and healthful exercise connected with this 
equestrian style that made them generous 
and noble. 

In his fondness for the old style of 
traveling, the Squire makes most of his 
journeys on horseback, though he laments 
the modern deficiency of incident on the 
road, from the want of fellow-wayfarers, 
and the rapidity with which every one 
else is whirled along in coaches and post- 
chaises. In the “good old times,” on the 


we 
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contrary, a cavalier jogged on through 
bog and mire, from town to town, and 
hamlet to hamlet, conversing with friars 
and franklins, and all other chance com- 
panions of the road; beguiling the way 
with travelers’ tales, which then were 
truly wonderful, for every thing beyond 
ones’ neighborhood was full of marvel 
and romance; stopping at night at some 
“hostel,” where the bush over the door 
proclaimed good wine, or a pretty hostess 
made bad wine palatable; meeting at 
supper with travelers, or listening to the 
song or merry story of the host, who was 
generally a boon companion, and pre- 
sided at his own board; for, according to 


old Tusser’s “Innholder’s Posie,” 


At meales my friend who vitleth here 
And sitteth with his host, 

Shall both be sure of better cheere, 
And ’scape with lesser cost. 


The Squire is fond, too, of stopping at 
those inns which may be met with here 
and there in ancient houses of wood and 
plaster, or calimanco houses, as they 
are called by antiquaries, with deep 
porches, diamond-paned bow-windows, 
paneled rooms, and great fireplaces. He 
will prefer them to more spacious and 


modern inns, and would cheerfully put 


up with bad cheer and bad accommoda- 
tions in the gratification of his humor. 
They give him, he says, the feeling of 
old times, insomuch that he almost ex- 
pects in the dusk of the evening to see 
some party of weary travelers ride up to 
the door with plumes and mantles, trunk- 
hose, wide boots, and long rapiers. 

The good Squire’s remarks brought to 
mind a visit I once paid to the Tabard 
Inn, famous for being the place of as- 
semblage whence Chaucer’s pilgrims set 
forth for Canterbury. It is in the bor- 
ough of Southwark, not far from Lon- 
don Bridge, and bears, at present, the 
name of “The Talbot.” It has sadly 
declined in dignity since the days of 
Chaucer, being a mere rendezvous and 
packing-place of the great wagons that 
travel into Kent. ‘The court-yard, which 
was anciently the mustering-place of the 


pilgrims previous to their departure, was 
now lumbered with huge wagons. Crates, 
boxes, hampers, and baskets, containing 
the good things of town and country, 
were piled about them; while, among the 
straw and litter, the motherly hens 
scratched and clucked, with their hungry 
broods at their heels. Instead of Chau- 
cer’s motley and splendid throng, I only 
saw a group of wagoners and stableboys 
enjoying a circulating pot of ale; while 
a long-bodied dog sat by, with head on 
one side, ear cocked up, and wistful 
gaze, as if waiting for his turn at the 
tankard. 

Notwithstanding this grievous de- 
clension, however, I was gratified at per- 
ceiving that the present occupants were 
not unconscious of the poetical renown 
of their mansion. An inscription over 
the gateway proclaimed it to be the inn 
where Chaucer’s pilgrims slept on the 
night previous to their departure; and at 
the bottom of the yard was a magnificent 
sign representing them in the act of sally- 
ing forth. I was pleased, too, at noticing 
that though the present inn was compara- 
tively modern, the form of the old inn 
was preserved. ‘There were galleries 
round the yard, as in old times, on which 
opened the chambers of the guests. To 
these ancient inns have  antiquaries 
ascribed the present forms of our theatres. 
Plays were originally acted in the inn- 
yards. The guests lolled over the gal- 
leries, which answered to our modern 
dress-circle; the critical mob clustered in 
the yard, instead of the pit; and the 
groups gazing from the garret windows 
were no bad representatives of the gods 
of the shilling gallery. When, there- 
fore, the drama grew important enough 
to have a house of its own, the architects 
took a hint for its construction from the 
yard of the ancient “hostel.” 

I was so well pleased at finding these 
remembrances of Chaucer and his poem, 
that I ordered my dinner in the little par- 
lor of the Talbot. Whilst it was pre- 
paring, I sat at the window musing and 
gazing into the court-yard, and conjur- 
ing up recollections of the scenes depicted 
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in such lively colors by the poet, until, by 
degrees, boxes, bales and hampers, boys, 
wagoners and dogs, faded from sight, and 
my fancy peopled the place with the mot- 
ley throng of Canterbury pilgrims. The 
galleries once more swarmed with idle 
gazers, in the rich dresses of Chaucer’s 
time, and the whole cavalcade seemed to 
pass before me. “There was the stately 
knight on sober steed, who had ridden 
in Christendom and heathenesse, and had 
“foughten for our faith at Tramissene” ; 
—and his son, the young squire, a lover, 
and a lusty bachelor, with curled locks 
and gay embroidery; a bold rider, a 
dancer, and a writer of verses, singing 
and fluting all day long, and “fresh as 
the month of May’;—and his ‘“knot- 
headed” yeoman; a bold forester, in 
green, with horn, and baudrick, and dag- 
ger, a mighty bow in hand, and a sheaf 
of peacock arrows shining beneath his 
belt ;—and the coy, smiling, simple nun, 
with her gray eyes, her small red mouth, 
and fair forehead, her dainty person clad 
in featly cloak and ‘“‘’ypinched wimple,” 
her coral beads about her arm, her 
golden brooch with a love motto, and her 
pretty oath “by Saint Eloy” ;—and the 
merchant, solemn in speech and high on 
horse, with forked beard and “Flaund- 
rish bever hat” ;—and the lusty monk, 
“full fat and in good point,’ with 
berry brown palfrey, his hood fastened 
with gold pin, wrought with a love-knot, 
his bald head shining like glass, and his 
face glistening as though it had been 
anointed ;—and the lean, logical, senten- 
tious clerke of Oxenforde, upon his half- 
starved, scholar-like horse;—and the 
bowsing sompnour, with fiery-cherub 
face, all knobbed with pimples, an eater 


of garlic and onions, and drinker of 
“strong wine, red as blood,” that carried 
a cake for a buckler, and babbled Latin 
in his cups; of whose brimstone visage 
“children were sore aferd”;—and the 
buxom wife of Bath, the widow of five 
husbands, upon her ambling nag, with her 
hat broad as a buckler, her red stock- 
ings and sharp spurs;—and the slender, 
choleric reeve of Norfolk, bestriding his 
good gray stot; with close-shaven beard, 
his hair cropped round his ears, long, 
lean calfless legs, and a rusty blade by 
his side;—and the jolly Limitour, with 
lisping tongue and twinkling eye, well- 
beloved of franklins and housewives, a 
great promoter of marriages among 
young women, known at the taverns in 
every town, and by every “hosteler and 
gay tapstere.” In short, before I was 
roused from my reverie by the less poeti- 
cal but more substantial apparition of a 
smoking beefsteak, I had seen the whole 
cavalcade issue forth from the hostel- 
gate, with the brawny, double-jointed, 
red-haired miller, playing the bagpipes 
before them, and the ancient host of the 
‘Tabard giving them his farewell God- 
send to Canterbury. 

When I told the Squire of the exist- 
ence of this legitimate descendant of the 
ancient Tabard Inn, his eyes absolutely 
glistened with delight. He determined 
to hunt it up the very first time he vis- 
ited London, and to eat a dinner there, 
and drink a cup of mine host’s best wine 
in memory of old Chaucer. The gen- 
eral, who happened to be present, immedi- 
ately begged to be of the party; for he 
liked to encourage these long-established 
houses, as they are apt to have choice old 
wines. 


toe 
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ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH 


Tuomas DE Quincey 


Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) is known as the “master of impassioned prose.” 


He was 


a member of the Coleridge-Wordsworth group of poets, many of whom he alienated by his 


injudicious revelations of their private affairs. 


Together with Coleridge and Hazlitt he 


marked the beginning of that nineteenth century criticism of Shakespeare which looked upon 


the poet as one inspired and without fault. 
Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth” (1823). 


To this literature belongs the essay “On the 
But he is best known to the world as the English 


Opium Eater, a character unhesitatingly revealed in his naive Confessions. His prose ranks 
among the most beautiful in the language in its imaginative and rhythmical qualities. His 
style, marked by frequent digressions, gives careful attention to detail, and is often infused 


with lyrical fervor. 


From my boyish days I had always felt 
a great perplexity on one point in Mac- 
beth: it was this: the knocking at the 
gate, which succeeds to the murder of 
Duncan, produced to my feelings an ef- 
fect for which I never could account: 
the effect was—that it reflected back upon 
the murder a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity: yet, however obsti- 
nately I endeavored with my understand- 
ing to comprehend this, for many years I 
never could see why it should produce 
such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment to ex- 
hort the reader never to pay any atten- 
tion to his understanding when it stands 
in opposition to any other faculty of his 
mind. ‘The mere understanding, how- 
ever useful and indispensable, is the mean- 
est faculty in the human mind and the 
most to be distrusted: and yet the great 
majority of people trust to nothing else; 
which may do for ordinary life, but not 
for philosophic purposes. Of this, out of 
ten thousand instances that I might pro- 
duce, I will cite one. Ask of any person 
whatsoever, who is not previously pre- 
pared for the demand by a knowledge of 
perspective, to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends 
upon the laws of that science—as for 
instance, to represent the effect of two 
walls standing at right angles to each 
other, or the appearance of the houses on 
each side of a street, as seen by a person 
looking down the street from one ex- 
tremity. Now in all cases, unless the 
person has happened to observe in pic- 
tures how it is that artists produce these 





effects, he will be utterly unable to make 
the smallest approximation to it. Yet 
why?—-For he has actually seen the ef- 
fect every day of his life. The reason 
is—that he allows his understanding to 
overrule his eyes. His understanding, 
which includes no intuitive knowledge of 
the laws of vision, can furnish him with 
no reason why a line which is known and 
can be proved to be a horizontal line, 
should not appear a horizontal line: a 
line, that made any angle with the per- 
pendicular less than a right angle, would 
seem to him to indicate that his houses 
were all tumbling down together. Ac- 
cordingly he makes the line of his houses 
a horizontal line, and fails of course to 
produce the effect demanded. Here then 
is one instance out of many, in which 
not only the understanding is allowed to 
overrule the eyes, but where the under- 
standing is positively allowed to obliter- 
ate the eyes as it were: for not only does 
the man believe the evidence of his under- 
standing in opposition to that of his eyes, 
but (which is monstrous!) the idiot is not 
aware that his eyes ever gave such evi- 
dence. He does not know that he has 
seen (and therefore quoad his conscious- 
ness has not seen) that which he has seen 
every day of his life. But to return from 
this digression—my understanding could 
furnish no reason why the knocking at 
the gate in Macbeth should produce any 
effect direct or reflected: in fact, my un- 
derstanding said positively that it could 
not produce any effect. But I knew bet- 
ter: I felt that it did: and I waited and 
clung to the problem until further knowl- 
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edge should enable me to solve it.—At 
length, in 1812, Mr. Williams! made 
his début on the stage of Ratcliffe High- 
way, and executed those unparalleled 
murders which have procured for him 
such a brilliant and undying reputation. 
On which murders, by the way, I must 
observe, that in one respect they have had 
an ill effect, by making the connoisseur 
in murder very fastidious in his taste, 
and dissatisfied with any thing that has 
been since done in that line. All other 
murders look pale by the deep crimson of 
his: and, as an amateur once said to me 
in a querulous tone, ““There has been ab- 
solutely nothing doing since his time, or 
nothing that’s worth speaking of.” But 
this is wrong: for it is unreasonable to 
expect all men to be great artists, and 
born with the genius of Mr. Williams.— 
Now it will be remembered that in the 
first of these murders (that of the 
Marrs) the same incident (of a knocking 
at the door soon after the work of ex- 
termination was complete) did actually 
occur which the genius of Shakespeare 
had invented: and all good judges and 
the most eminent dilettanti acknowledged 
the felicity of Shakespeare’s suggestion as 
soon as it was actually realized. Here 
then was a fresh proof that I had been 
right in relying on my own feeling in 
opposition to my understanding; and 
again I set myself to study the problem: 
at length I solved it to my own satisfac- 
tion; and my solution is this. Murder 
in ordinary cases, where the sympathy is 
wholly directed to the case of the mur- 
dered person, is an incident of coarse and 
vulgar horror; and for this reason—that 
it flings the interest exclusively upon the 
natural but ignoble instinct by which we 
cleave to life; an instinct which, as be- 
ing indispensable to the primal law of 
self-preservation, is the same in kind 
(though different in degree) amongst all 
living creatures; this instinct therefore, 
because it annihilates all distinctions, and 
degrades the greatest of men to the level 


1Mr. Williams was a notorious highway- 
man, and the murders mentioned were actu- 
ally committed. 
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of “the poor beetle that we tread on,” 
exhibits human nature in its most abject 
and humiliating attitude. Such an at- 
titude would little suit the purposes of 
the poet. What then must he do? He 
must throw the interest on the murderer: 
our sympathy must be with him; (of 
course I mean a sympathy of compre- 
hension, a sympathy by which we enter 
into his feelings, and are made to under- 
stand them—not a sympathy of pity or 
approbation:) in the murdered person all 
strife of thought, all flux and reflux of 
passion and of purpose, are crushed by 
one overwhelming panic: the fear of in- 
stant death smites him “with its petrific 
mace.” But in the murderer, such a 
murderer as a poet will condescend to, 
there must be raging some great storm of 
passion—jealousy, ambition, vengeance, 
hatred—which will create a hell within 
him; and into this hell we are to look. 
In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying 
his own enormous and teeming faculty of 
creation, Shakespeare has introduced two 
murderers: and, as usual in his hands, 
they are remarkably discriminated: but 
though in Macbeth the strife of mind is 
greater than in his wife, the tiger spirit not 
so awake, and his feelings caught chiefly 
by contagion from her—yet, as both were 
finally involved in the guilt of murder, 
the murderous mind of necessity is finally 
to be presumed in both. This was to be 
expressed; and on its own account, as 
well as to make it a more proportionable 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of 
their victim, “the gracious Duncan,” and 
adequately to expound “the deep damna- 
tion of his taking off,” this was to be ex- 
pressed with peculiar energy. We were 
to be made to feel that the human nature, 
i. e., the divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through the hearts of all creatures, 
and seldom utterly withdrawn from man 
—was gone, vanished, extinct; and that 
the fiendish nature had taken its place. 
And, as this effect is marvellously ac- 
complished in the dialogues and_ solilo- 
quies themselves, so it is finally consum- 
mated by the expedient under considera- 
tion; and it is to this that I now solicit 
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the reader’s attention. If the reader has 
ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or sis- 
ter, in a fainting fit, he may chance to 
have observed that the most affecting 
moment in such a spectacle, is that in 
which a sigh and a stirring announce the 
recommencement of suspended life. Or, 
if the reader has ever been present in a 
vast metropolis on the day when some 
great national idol was carried in funeral 
pomp to his grave, and chancing to walk 
near to the course through which it 
passed, has felt powerfully in the silence 
and desertion of the streets and in the 
stagnation of ordinary business, the deep 
interest which at that moment was pos- 
sessing the heart of man—if all at once 
he should hear the death-like stillness 
broken up by the sound of wheels rattling 
away from the scene, and making known 
that the transitory vision was dissolved, 
he will be aware that at no moment was 
his sense of the complete suspension and 
pause in ordinary human concerns so full 
and affecting as at that moment when the 
suspension ceases, and the goings-on of 
human life are suddenly resumed. All 
action in any direction is best expounded, 
measured, and made apprehensible, by re- 
action. Now apply this to the case in 
Macbeth. Here, as I have said, the re- 
tiring of the human heart and the en- 
trance of the fiendish heart was to be 
expressed and made sensible. Another 
world has stepped in; and the murderers 
are taken out of the region of human 
things, human purposes, human desires. 
They are transfigured: Lady Macbeth 
is ‘“unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot that 
he was born of woman; both are con- 
formed to the image of devils; and the 
world of devils is suddenly revealed. But 
how shall this be conveyed and made pal- 


pable? In order that a new world may 
step in, this world must for a time disap- 
pear. The murderers, and the murder, 
must be insulated—cut off by an immeas- 
urable gulf from the ordinary tide and 
succession of human affairs—locked up 
and sequestered in some deep recess: we 
must be made sensible that the world of 
ordinary life is suddenly arrested—laid 
asleep—tranced—racked into a dread 
armistice: time must be annihilated; rela- 
tion to things without abolished; and all 
must pass self-withdrawn into a deep 
syncope and suspension of earthly pas- 
sion. Hence it is that when the deed is 
done—when the work of darkness is per- 
fect, then the world of darkness passes 
away like a pageantry in the clouds: the 
knocking at the gate is heard; and it 
makes known audibly that the reaction 
has commenced: the human has made 
its reflux upon the fiendish: the pulses 
of life are beginning to beat again: and 
the re-establishment of the goings-on 
of the world in which we live, first 
makes us profoundly sensible of the 
lawful parenthesis that had suspended 
them. 

Oh! mighty poet !—-Thy works are not 
as those of other men, simply and merely 
great works of art; but are also like the 
phenomena of nature, like the sun and 
the sea, the stars and the flowers—like 
frost and snow, rain and dew, hail-storm 
and thunder, which are to be studied with 
entire submission of our own faculties, 
and in the perfect faith that in them there 
can be no too much or too little, nothing 
useless or inert—but that, the further we 
press in our discoveries, the more we shall 
see proofs of design and self-supporting 
arrangement where the careless eye had 
seen nothing but accident! 
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AT SEA? 


James RusseLy LowELi 


James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) is probably the greatest essayist and critic America has 
produced. Gifted with considerable poetic power, he used his talents to establish in America 


higher standards of artistic criticism, and to inspire in others a love for great literature. 


His 


brilliant style is enlivened by a native wit and compares favorably with that of the best 


European essayists of the century. 


“At Sea” (1864) is taken from the journal of Lowell’s 


trip to Italy made shortly before his appointment in 1855 to the chair of modern languages at 
Harvard University, where he succeeded Longfellow. 


THE sea was meant to be looked at 
from shore, as mountains are from the 
plain. Lucretius made this discovery 
long ago, and was blunt enough to blurt 
it forth, romance and sentiment—in 
other words, the pretence of feeling what 
we do not feel—being inventions of a 
later day. ‘To be sure, Cicero used to 
twaddle about Greek literature and phil- 
osophy, much as people do about ancient 
art nowadays; but I rather sympathize 
with those stout old Romans who de- 
spised both, and believed that to found 
an empire was as grand an achievement 
as to build an epic or carve a statue. 
But though there might have been twad- 
dle, (as why not, since there was a Sen- 
ate?) I rather think Petrarch was the 
first choragus of that sentimental dance 
which so long led young folks away from 
the realities of life like the piper of 
Hamelin, and whose succession ended, 
let us hope, with Chauteaubriand. But 
for them, Byron, whose real strength lay 
in his sincerity, would never have talked 
about the ‘“‘sea bounding beneath him like 
a steed that knows his rider,” and all that 
sort of thing. Even if it had been true, 
steam has been as fatal to that part of the 
romance of the sea as to hand-loom 
weaving.’ But what say you to a twelve 
days’ calm such as we dozed through in 
mid-Atlantic and in mid-August? I 
know nothing so tedious at once and ex- 
asperating as that regular slap of the 
wilted sails when the ship rises and falls 
with the slow breathing of the sleeping 


‘IFrom Literary Essays by James Russell 
Lowell. Reprinted by permission of, and by 
special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the authorized publishers. 


sea, one greasy, brassy swell following an- 
other, slow, smooth, immitigable as the 
series of Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets. Even at his best, Neptune, in a 
téte-d-téte, has a way of repeating him- 
self, an obtuseness to the ne quid nimis, 
that is stupefying. It reminds me of 
organ-music and my good friend Sebas- 
tian Bach. A fugue or two will do very 
well; but a concert made up of nothing 
else is altogether too epic for me. ‘There 
is nothing so desperately monotonous as 
the sea, and I no longer wonder at the 
cruelty of pirates. Fancy an existence 
in which the coming up of a clumsy fin- 
back whale, who says Pooh! to you sol- 
emnly as you lean over the taffrail, is an 
event as exciting as an election on shore! 
The dampness seems to strike into the 
wits as into the lucifer-matches, so that 
one may scratch a thought half a dozen 
times and get nothing at last but a faint 
sputter, the forlorn hope of fire, which 
only goes far enough to leave a sense of 
suffocation behind it. Even smoking be- 
comes an employment instead of a solace. 
Who less likely to come to their wit’s 
end than W. M. TIT. and A. H. C.28 
Yet I have seen them driven to five meals 
a day for mental occupation. I some- 
times sit and pity Noah; but even he had 
this advantage over all succeeding navi- 
gators, that, wherever he landed, he was 
sure to get no ill news from home. He 
should be canonized as the patron-saint 
of newspaper correspondents, being the 
only man who ever had the very last 
authentic intelligence from everywhere. 
2 “Nothing in excess.” 


8 William Makepeace Thackeray and Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough. 
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The finback whale recorded just above 
has much the look of a brown-paper par- 
cel—the whitish stripes that run across 
him answering for the packthread. He 
has a kind of accidental hole in the top of 
his head, through which he pooh-poohs 
the rest of creation, and which looks as 
if it had been made by the chance thrust 
of a chestnut rail. He was our first 
event. Our second was harpooning a 
sunfish, which basked dozing on the lap 
of the sea, looking so much like the giant 
turtle of an alderman’s dream, that I am 
persuaded he would have let himself be 
made into mock-turtle soup rather than 
acknowledge his imposture. But he broke 
away just as they were hauling him over 
the side, and sank placidly through the 
clear water, leaving behind him a crim- 
son trail that wavered a moment and was 
gone. 

The sea, though, has better sights than 
these. When we were up with the 
Azores, we began to meet flying-fish and 
Portuguese men-of-war beautiful as the 
galley of Cleopatra, tiny craft that dared 
these seas before Columbus. I have seen 
one of the former rise from the crest of a 
wave, and, glancing from another some 
two hundred feet beyond, take a fresh 
flight of perhaps as far. How Calderon 
would have similized this pretty creature 
had he ever seen it! How would he 
have run him up and down the gamut of 
simile! If a fish, then a fish with wings; 
if a bird, then a bird, with fins; and so 
on, keeping up the light shuttle-cock of a 
conceit as is his wont. Indeed, the 
poor thing is the most killing bait for a 
comparison, and I assure you I have three 
or four in my inkstand;—but be calm, 
they shall stay there. Moore, who looked 
on all nature as a kind of Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,' a thesaurus of similitude, and 
spent his life in a game of What is my 
thought like? with himself, did the flying- 
fish on his way to Bermuda. So I leave 
him in peace. 

The most beautiful thing I have seen 


1“Ascent to Parnassus’; i., an aid to 


writing poetry. 


at sea, all the more so that I had never 
heard of it, is the trail of a shoal of fish 
through the phosphorescent water. It is 
like a flight of silver rockets, or the 
streaming of northern lights through that 
silent nether heaven. I thought nothing 
could go beyond that rustling star-foam 
which was churned up by our ship’s bows, 
or those eddies and disks of dreamy flame 
that rose and wandered out of sight be- 
hind us. 


*Twas fire our ship was plunging through, 
Cold fire that o’er the quarter flew; 

And wandering moons of idle flame 

Grew full and waned, and went and came, 
Dappling with light the huge sea-snake 
That slid behind us in the wake. 


But there was something even more deli- 


cately rare in the apparition of the fish, 
as they turned up in gleaming furrows 
the latent moonshine which the ocean 
seemed to have hoarded against these va- 
cant interlunar nights. In the Mediter- 
ranean one day, as we were lying 
becalmed, I observed the water freckled 
with dingy specks, which at last gathered 
to a pinkish scum on the surface. The 
sea had been so phosphorescent for some 
nights, that when the Captain gave me 
my bath, by dousing me with buckets 
from the house on deck, the spray flew 
off my head and shoulders in sparks. It 
occurred to me that this dirty-looking 
scum might be the luminous matter, and 
I had a pailful dipped up to keep till after 
dark. When I went to look at it after 
nightfall, it seemed at first perfectly 
dead; but when I shook it, the whole 
broke out into what I can only liken to 
milky flames, whose lambent silence was 
strangely beautiful, and startled me al- 
most as actual projection might an al- 
chemist. I could not bear to be the death 
of so much beauty; so I poured it all 
overboard again. 

Another sight worth taking a voyage 
for is that of the sails by moonlight. Our 
course was “south and by east, half 
south,” so that we seemed bound for the 
full moon as she rolled up over our way- 
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ering horizon. Then I used to go for- 
ward to the bowsprit and look back. Our 
ship was a clipper, with every rag set, 
stunsails, sky-scrapers, and all; nor was 
it easy to believe that such a wonder 
could be built of canvas as that white 
many-storied pile of cloud that stooped 
over me or drew back as we rose and fell 
with the waves. 

These are all the wonders I can recall 
of my five weeks at sea, except the sun. 
Were you ever alone with the sun? You 
think it a very simple question; but I 
never was, in the full sense of the word, 
till I was held up to him one cloudless 
day on the broad buckler of the ocean. 
I suppose one might have the same feel- 
ing in the desert. I remember getting 
something like it years ago, when I 
climbed alone to the top of a mountain, 
and lay face up on the hot gray moss, 
striving to get a notion of how an Arab 
might feel. It was my American com- 
mentary of the Koran, and not a bad one. 
In a New England winter, too, when 
everything is gagged with snow, as if 
some gigantic physical geographer were 
taking a cast of the earth’s face in plas- 
ter, the bare knob of a hill will introduce 
you to the sun as a comparative stranger. 
But at sea you may be alone with him 
day after day, and almost all day long. 
I never understood before that nothing 
short of full daylight can give the su- 
premest sense of solitude. Darkness will 
not do so, for the imagination peoples it 
with more shapes than ever were poured 
from the frozen loins of the populous 
North. The sun, I sometimes think, is a 
little grouty at sea, especially at high 
noon, feeling that he wastes his beams on 
those fruitless furrows. It is otherwise 
with the moon. She “comforts the 
night,” as Chapman finely says, and I al- 
ways found her a companionable creature. 

In the ocean-horizon I took untiring 
delight. It is the true magic-circle of ex- 
pectation and  conjecture—almost as 
good as a wishing-ring. What will rise 
over that edge we sail toward daily and 
never overtake? A sail? an island? the 


new shore of the Old World? 


Some- 


EXPOSITION 


thing rose every day, which I need not 
have gone so far to see, but at whose 
levee I was a much more faithful courtier 
than on shore. A cloudless sunrise in 
mid-ocean is beyond comparison for sim- 
ple grandeur. It is like Dante’s style, 
bare and perfect. Naked sun meets naked 
sea, the true classic of nature. “There 
may be more sentiment in morning on 
shore—the shivering fairy-jewelry of 
dew, the silver point-lace of sparkling 
hoar-frost—but there is also more com- 
plexity, more of the romantic. ‘The one 
savors of the elder Edda, the other of the 
Minnesingers. 


And I thus floating, lonely elf, 

A kind of planet by myself, 

The mists draw up and furl away, 

And in the east a warming gray, 

Faint as the tint of oaken woods 

When o’er their buds May breathes and 
broods, 

Tells that the golden sunrise-tide 

Is lapsing up earth’s thirsty side, 

Each moment purpling on the crest 

Of some stark billow farther west: 

And as the sea-moss droops and hears 

The gurgling flood that nears and nears, 

And then with tremulous content 

Floats out each thankful filament, 

So waited I until it came, 

God’s daily miraclhe—O shame 

That I had seen so many days 

Unthankful, without wondering praise, 

Not recking more this bliss of earth 

Than the cheap fire that lights my hearth! 

But now glad thoughts and holy pour 

Into my heart, as once a year 

To San Miniato’s open door, 

In long procession, chanting clear, 

Through slopes of sun, through shadows hoar, 

The coupled monks slow-climbing sing, 

And like a golden censer swing 

From rear to front, from front to rear = 

Their alternating bursts of praise, 

Till the roof’s fading seraphs gaze 

Down through an odorous mist, that crawls 

Lingeringly up the darkened walls, 

And the dim arches, silent long, 

Are startled with triumphant song. 


I wrote yesterday that the sea still 
rimmed our prosy lives with mystery and 
conjecture. But one is shut up on ship- 
board like Montaigne in his tower, with 
nothing to do but to review his own 
thoughts and contradict himself. Dire, 
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redire, et me contredire,! will be the 
staple of my journal till I see land. I 
_ say nothing of such matters as the mon- 
tagna bruna on which Ulysses wrecked ; 
but since the sixteenth century could any 
man reasonably hope to stumble on one 
of those wonders which were cheap as 
dirt in the days of St. Saga? Faustus, 
Don Juan, and Tannhauser are the last 
ghosts of legend, that lingered almost till 
the Gallic cockcrow of universal enlight- 
enment and disillusion. The Public 
School has done for Imagination. What 
shall I see in Outre-Mer, or on the way 
thither, but what can be seen with eyes? 
To be sure, I stick by the sea-serpent, and 
would fain believe that science has 
scotched, not killed him. Nor is he to 
be lightly given up, for, like the old 
Scandinavian snake, he binds together for 
us the two hemispheres of Past and 
Present, of Belief and Science. He is 
the link which knits us seaboard Yan- 
kees with our Norse progenitors, inter- 
preting between the age of the dragon 
and that of the railroad-train. We have 
made ducks and drakes of that large es- 
tate of wonder and delight bequeathed to 
us by ancestral vikings, and this alone 
remains to us unthrift Heirs of Linn.’ 

I feel an undefined respect for a man 
who has seen the sea-serpent. He is to 
his brother-fishers what the poet is to 
his fellow-men. Where they have seen 
nothing better than a school of horse- 
mackerel, or the idle coils of ocean round 
Half-Way Rock, he has caught authentic 
glimpses of the withdrawing mantle-hem 
of the Edda age. I care not for the mon- 
ster himself. It is not the thing, but the 
belief in the thing, that is dear to me. 
May it be long before Professor Owen 
is comforted with the sight of his un- 
fleshed vertebrae, long before they stretch 
many a rood behind Kimball’s or Bar- 
num’s glass, reflected in the shallow orbs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Public, which stare, 


1“To speak, to repeat, and to contradict 
myself.” 


2 Allusion to an anonymous ballad, “The 
Heir of Linne.” 
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but see not! I speak of him in the singu- 
lar number, for I insist on believing that 
there is but one left, without chance of 
duplicate. When we read that Captain 
Spalding, of the pink-stern Three Pollies, 
has beheld him rushing through the brine 
like an infinite series of bewitched mack- 
erel-casks, we feel that the mystery of old 
Ocean, at least, has not yet been sounded, 
—that Faith and Awe survive there un- 
evaporate. I once ventured the horse- 
mackerel theory to an old fisherman, 
browner than a tomcod. ‘“Hos-mackril!” 
he exclaimed indignantly, “hos-mackril 
be—” (here he used a phrase commonly 
indicated in laical literature by the same 
sign which serves for Doctorate in Divin- 
ity,) “don’t yer spose J know a_hos- 
mackril?” The intonation of that “J” 
would have silenced Professor Monk- 
barns Owen with his provoking phoca 
forever. What if one should ask him if 
he knew a trilobite? 

The fault of modern travellers is, that 
they see nothing out of sight. They talk 
of eocene periods and tertiary formations, 
and tell us how the world looked to the 
plesiosaur. They take science (or ne- 
science) with them, instead of that soul 
of generous trust their elders had. All 
their senses are sceptics and doubters, ma- 
terialists reporting things for other scep- 
tics to doubt still further upon. Nature 
becomes a reluctant witness upon the 
stand, badgered with geologist hammers 
and phials of acid. There have been no 
travellers since those included in Hakluyt 
and Purchas, except Martin, perhaps, 
who saw an inch or two into the invisible 
at the Western Islands. We have peri- 
patetic lecturers, but no more travellers. 
Travellers’ stories are no longer prov- 
erbial. We have picked nearly every 
apple (wormy or otherwise) from the 
world’s tree of knowledge and that with- 
out an Eve to tempt us. ‘Iwo or three 
have hitherto hung luckily beyond reach 
on a lofty bough shadowing the interior 
of Africa, but there is a German Doctor 
at this very moment pelting at them with 
sticks and stones. It may be only next 
week, and these, too, bitten by geogra- 
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phers and geologists, will be thrown 
away. 

Analysis is carried into everything. 
Even Deity is subjected to chemic tests. 
We must have exact knowledge, a cabinet 
stuck full of facts pressed, dried, or pre- 
served in spirits, instead of the large, 
vague world our fathers had. With 
them science was poetry; with us, poetry 
is science. Our modern Eden is a hortus 
siccus.. Tourists defraud rather than 
enrich us. “They have not that sense of 
aesthetic proportion which  character- 
ized the elder traveller. Earth is no 
longer the fine work of art it was, for 
nothing is left to the imagination. Job 
Hortop, arrived at the height of the Ber- 
mudas, thinks it full time to indulge us in 
a merman. Nay, there is a story told 
by Webster, in his Witchcraft, of a mer- 
man with a mitre, who, on being sent 
back to his watery diocese of finland, 
made what advances he could toward an 
episcopal benediction by bowing his head 
thrice. Doubtless he had been conse- 
crated by St. Antony of Padua. A dumb 
bishop would be sometimes no unpleasant 
phenomenon, by the way. Sir John 
Hawkins is not satisfied with telling us 
about the merely sensual Canaries, but 
is generous enough to throw us in a hand- 
ful of “certain flitting islands’ to boot. 
Henry Hawkes describes the visible Mex- 
ican cities, and then is not so frugal but 
that he can give us a few invisible ones. 
Thus do these generous ancient mariners 
make children of us again. “Their suc- 
cessors show us an earth effete and in a 
double sense past bearing, tracing out 
with the eyes of industrious fleas every 
wrinkle and crowfoot. 

The journals of the elder navigators 
are prose Odysseys. ‘The geographies 
of our ancestors were words of fancy 
and imagination. They read poems 
where we yawn over items. ‘Their 
world was a huge wonder-horn, exhaust- 
less as that which Thor strove to drain. 
Ours would scarce quench the small thirst 
of a bee. No modern voyager brings 


1“A parched garden.” 


back the magical foundation-stones of a 
Tempest. No Marco Polo, traversing 
the desert beyond the city of Lok, would 
tell of things able to inspire the mind of 
Milton with 


Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 


It was easy enough to believe the story 
of Dante, when two thirds of even the 
upper-world were yet untraversed and 
unmapped. With every step of the re- 
cent traveller our inheritance of the won- 
derful is diminished. Those beautifully 
pictured notes of the Possible are re- 
deemed at a ruinous discount in the hard 
and cumbrous coin of the Actual. How 
are we not defrauded and impoverished? 
Does California vie with El Dorado? or 
are Bruce’s Abyssinian kings a set-off for 
Prester John? A bird in the bush is 
worth two in the hand. And if the 
philosophers have not even yet been able 
to agree whether the world has any ex- 
istence independent of ourselves, how do 
we not gain a loss in every addition to 
the catalogue of Vulgar Errors?” 
Where are the fishes which nidificated in 
trees? Where the monopodes sheltering 
themselves from the sun beneath their 
single umbrella-like foot—umbrella-like 
in everything but the fatal necessity of be- 
ing borrowed? Where the Acephali, 
with whom Herodotus, in a kind of ec- 
stasy, wound up his climax of men with 
abnormal top-pieces? Where the Roc 
whose eggs are possibly boulders, needing 
no far-fetched theory of glacier or ice- 
berg to account for them? Where the 
tails of the men of Kent? Where the 
no legs of the bird of paradise? Where 
the Unicorn, with that single horn of 
his, sovereign against all manner of poi- 
sons? Where that ‘Thessalian spring, 
which, without cost to the country, con- 
victed and punished perjurers? Where 
the Amazons of Orellana? Where, in 
short, the Fountain of Youth? All 


* Allusion to Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica or Vulgar Errors. 
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these, and a thousand other varieties, we 
have lost, and have got nothing instead 
of them. And those who have robbed us 
of them have stolen that which not en- 
riches themselves. It is so much wealth 
cast into the sea beyond all approach of 
diving-bells. We owe no thanks to Mr. 
J. E. Worcester, whose Geography we 
studied enforcedly at school. Yet even 
he had his relentings, and in some softer 
moment vouchsafed us a fine, inspiring 
print of the Maelstrom, answerable to 
the twenty-four mile diameter of its suc- 


tion. Year by year, more and more of 
the world gets disenchanted. Even the 
icy privacy of the arctic and antarctic 
circles is invaded. Our youth are no 
longer ingenuous, as indeed no ingenuity 
is demanded of them. Everything is ac- 
counted for, everything cut and dried, 
and the world may be put together as 
easily as the fragments of a dissected 
map. The Mysterious bounds nothing 
now on the North, South, East, or West. 
We have played Jack Horner with our 
earth, till there is never a plum left in it. 


AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS! 


Rogert Louis STEVENSON 


Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894), distinguished for his short stories, his romances, and 


his familiar essays on men and books, is one of the most lovable of writers. 


His courageous 


optimism, delicate irony, and youthful love of adventure have won such friends as only his 
countryman, Sir James Barrie, with kindred warmth of feeling has succeeded in doing since, 
“An Apology for Idlers” appeared first in the Cornhill Magazine (1877) and later in a slim 
volume of essays addressed to maidens and youths, Virginibus Puerisque (1881). It is indica- 
tive of the author’s unconventional attitude toward life and living. 


Boswell: We grow weary when idle. 

Johnson: ‘That is, sir, because others be- 
ing busy, we want company; but if we were 
idle, there would be no growing weary; we 
should all entertain one another. 


Just now, when every one is bound, 
under pain of a decree in absence convict- 
ing them of Jése-respectability, to enter on 
some lucrative profession, and _ labor 
therein with something not far short of 
enthusiasm, a cry from the opposite party 
who are content when they have enough, 
and like to look on and enjoy in the 
meanwhile, savours a little of bravado 
and gasconade. And yet this should not 
be. Idleness so called, which does not 
consist in doing nothing, but in doing a 
great deal not recognized in the dogmatic 
formularies of the ruling class, has as 
good a right to state its position as in- 
dustry itself. It is admitted that the 
presence of people who refuse to enter in 
the great handicap race for sixpenny 


1From Virginibus Puerisque by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Reprinted by courtesy of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, the authorized Amer- 
ican publishers. 


pieces, is at once an insult and a disen- 
chantment for those who do. A fine fel- 
low (as we see so many) takes his de- 
termination, votes for the sixpences, and 
in the emphatic Americanism, “goes for” 
them. And while such an one is plough- 
ing distressfully up the road, it is not 
hard to understand his resentment, when 
he perceives cool persons in the meadows 
by the wayside, lying with a handker- 
chief over their ears and a glass at their 
elbow. Alexander is touched in a very 
delicate place by the disregard of Dio- 
genes. Where was the glory of having 
taken Rome for these tumultuous bar- 
barians, who poured into the senate house, 
and found the Fathers sitting silent and 
unmoved by their success? It is a sore 
thing to have labored along and scaled 
the arduous hilltops, and when all is done, 
find humanity indifferent to your achieve- 
ment. Hence physicists condemn the un- 
physical ; financiers have only a superficial 
toleration for those who know little of 
stocks; literary persons despise the un- 
lettered; and people of all pursuits com- 
bine to disparage those who have none. 
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But though this is one difficulty of the 
subject, it is not the greatest. You could 
not be put in prison for speaking against 
industry, but you can be sent to Coventry 
for speaking like a fool. The greatest 
difficulty with most subjects is to do 
them well; therefore, please to remember 
this is an apology. It is certain that 
much may be judiciously argued in favor 
of diligence; only there is something to 
be said against it, and that is what, on 
the present occasion, I have to say. To 
state one argument is not necessarily to be 
deaf to all others, and that a man has 
written a book of travels in Montenegro, 
is no reason why he should never have 
been to Richmond. 

It is surely beyond a doubt that people 
should be a good deal idle in youth. For 
though here and there a Lord Macaulay 
may escape from school honors with all 
his wits about him, most boys pay so dear 
for their medals that they never after- 
ward have a shot in their locker, and be- 
gin the world bankrupt. And the same 
holds true during all the time a lad is 
educating himself, or suffering others to 
educate him. It must have been a very 
foolish old gentleman who addressed 
Johnson at Oxford in these words: 
“Young man, ply your book diligently 
now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; 
for when years come upon you, you will 
find that poring upon books will be but 
an irksome task.’ ‘The old gentleman 
seems to have been unaware that many 
other things besides reading grow irk- 
some, and not a few become impossible, 
by the time a man has to use spectacles 
and cannot walk without a stick. Books 
are good enough in their own way, but 
they are a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life. It seems a pity to sit, like the Lady 
of Shalott, peering into a mirror, with 
your back turned on all the bustle and 
glamor of reality. And if a man reads 
very hard, as the old anecdote reminds 
us, he will have little time for thoughts. 

If you look back on your own educa- 
tion, I am sure it will not be the full, 
vivid, instructive hours of truantry that 
you regret; you would rather cancel some 
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lacklustre periods between sleep and wak- 
ing in the class) For my own part, I 
have attended a good many lectures in my 
time. I still remember that the spinning 
of a top is a case of Kinetic Stability. I 
still remember that Emphyteusis is not a 
disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But 
though I would not willingly part with 
such scraps of science, I do not set the 
same store by them, as by certain other 
odds and ends that I came by in the open 
street while I was playing truant. This 
is not the moment to dilate on that 
mighty place of education, which was the 
favorite school of Dickens and of Balzac, 
and turns out yearly many inglorious 
masters in the Science of the Aspects of 
Life. Suffice it to say this: if a lad does 
not learn in the streets, it is because he 
has no faculty of learning. Nor is the 
truant always in the streets, for if he pre- 
fers, he may go out by the gardened 
suburbs into the country. He may pitch 
on some tuft of lilacs over a burn, and 
smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of 
the water on the stones. A bird will 
sing in the thicket. And there he may 
fall into a vein of kindly thought, and see 
things in a new perspective. Why, if 
this be not education, what is? We may 
conceive Mr. Worldly Wiseman ! accost- 
ing such an one, and the conversation 
that should thereupon ensue: 

“How now, young fellow, what dost 
thou here?” 

“Truly, sir, I take mine ease.” 

“Is not this the hour of the class? and 
should’st thou not be plying thy Book 
with diligence, to the end thou mayest 
obtain knowledge?” 

“Nay, but thus also I follow after 
Learning, by your leave.” 

“Learning, quotha! After what fash- 
ion, I pray thee? Is it mathematics?” 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Is it metaphysics ?” 

“Nor that.” 

“Is it some language?” 

“Nay, it is no language.” 

“Is it a trade?” 


1A character in 
Progress, 





Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
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“Nor a trade neither.” 

“Why, then, what is’t?” 

“Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come 
for me to go upon Pilgrimage, I am de- 
sirous to note what is commonly done by 
persons in my case, and where are the 
ugliest Sloughs and Thickets on the 
Road; as also, what manner of Staff is of 
the best service. Moreover, I lie here, 
by this water, to learn by root-of-heart a 
lesson which my master teaches me to 
call Peace, or Contentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was 
much commoved with passion, and shak- 
ing his cane with a very threatful coun- 
tenance, broke forth upon this wise: 
“Learning, quotha!” said he; “I would 
have all such rogues scourged by the 
Hangman!” 

And so he would go his way, ruffling 
out his cravat with a crackle of starch, 
like a turkey when it spread its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the 
common opinion. A fact is not called a 
fact, but a piece of gossip, if it does not 
fall into one of your scholastic categories. 
An inquiry must be in some acknowl- 
edged direction, with a name to go by; or 
else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging ; and the work-house is too good 
for you. It is supposed that all knowl- 
edge is at the bottom of a well, or the 
far end of a telescope. Sainte-Beuve, as 
he grew older, came to regard all experi- 
ence as a single great book, in which to 
study for a few years ere we go hence; 
and it seemed all one to him whether you 
should read in Chapter XX, which is the 
differential calculus, or in Chapter 
XXXIX, which is hearing the band 
play in the gardens. As a matter of 
fact, an intelligent person, looking out of 
his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with 
a smile on his face all the time, will get 
more true education than many another 
in a life of heroic vigils. There is cer- 
tainly some chill and arid knowledge to 
be found upon the summits of formal and 
laborious science; but it is all round about 
you, and for the trouble of looking that 
you will acquire the warm and palpitat- 
ing facts of life. While others are fill- 
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ing their memory with a lumber of 
words, one-half of which they will for- 
get before the week be out, your truant 
may learn some really useful art: to play 
the fiddle, to know a good cigar, or to 
speak with ease and opportunity to all 
varieties of men. Many who have 
“plied their book diligently,’ and know 
all about some one branch or another of 
accepted lore, come out of the study with 
an ancient and owl-like demeanor, and 
prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all 
the better and brighter parts of life. 
Many make a large fortune, who remain 
underbred and pathetically stupid to the 
last. And meantime there goes the 
idler, who began life along with them— 
by your leave, a different picture. He 
has had time to take care of his health and 
his spirits; he has been a great deal in the 
open air, which is the most salutary of all 
things for both body and mind; and if he 
has never read the great Book in very 
recondite places, he has dipped into it 
and skimmed it over to excellent purpose. 
Might not the student afford some He- 
brew roots, and the business man some of 
his half-crowns, for a share of the idler’s 
knowledge of life at large, and Art of 
Living? Nay, and the idler has another 
and more important quality than these. 
I mean his wisdom. He who has much 
looked on at the childish satisfaction of 
other people in their hobbies, will regard 
his own with only a very ironical indul- 
gence. He will not be heard among the 
dogmatists. He will have a great and 
cool allowance for all sorts of people and 
opinions. If he finds no out-of-the-way 
truths, he will identify himself with no 
very burning falsehood. His way takes 
him along a by-road, not much fre- 
quented, but very even and pleasant, 
which is called Commonplace Lane, and 
leads to the Belvedere of Commonsense. 
Thence he shall command an agreeable, 
if no very noble, prospect; and while 
others behold the East and West, the 
Devil and the Sunrise, he will be con- 
tentedly aware of a sort of morning hour 
upon all sublunary things, with an army 
of shadows running speedily and in many 
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different directions into the great daylight 
of Eternity. The shadows and the gen- 
erations, the shrill doctors and the plan- 
gent wars, go by into ultimate silence and 
emptiness; but underneath all this, a man 
may see, out of the Belvedere windows, 
much green and peaceful landscape; many 
firelit parlors; good people laughing, 
drinking, and making love as they did 
before the Flood or the French Revolu- 
tion; and the old shepherd telling his tale 
under the hawthorn. 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or 
college, kirk or market, is a symptom of 
deficient vitality; and a faculty for idle- 
ness implies a catholic appetite and a 
strong sense of personal identity. “There 
is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people 
about, who are scarcely conscious of liv- 
ing except in the exercise of some con- 
ventional occupation. Bring these fel- 
lows into the country, or set them aboard 
ship, and you will see how they pine for 
their desk or their study. “They have no 
curiosity; they cannot give themselves 
over to random provocations; they do not 
take pleasure in the exercise of their fac- 
ulties for its own sake; and unless Neces- 
sity lays about them with a stick, they 
will even stand still. It is no good speak- 
ing to such folk: they cannot be idle, 
nature is not generous enough; and they 
pass those hours in a sort of coma, which 
are not dedicated to furious moiling in 
the gold-mill. When they do not re- 
quire to go to the office, when they are not 
hungry and have no mind to drink, the 
whole breathing world is a blank to 
them. If they have to wait an hour or 
so for a train, they fall into a stupid 
trance with their eyes open. ‘To see 
them, you would suppose there was noth- 
ing to look at and no one to speak with; 
you would imagine they were paralyzed 
or alienated; and yet very possibly they 
are hard workers in their own way, and 
have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed 
or a turn of the market. “They have 
been to school and college, but all the 
time they had their eye on the medal; 
they have gone about in the world and 
mixed with clever people, but all the 


time they were thinking of their own af- 
fairs. As if a man’s soul were not too 
small to begin with, they have dwarfed 
and narrowed theirs by a life of all work 
and no play; until here they are at forty, 
with a listless attention, a mind vacant 
of all material of amusement, and not 
one thought to rub against another, while 
they wait for the train. Before he was 
breeched, he might have clambered on 
the boxes; when he was twenty, he would — 
have stared at the girls; but now the pipe 
is smoked out, the snuff-box empty, and 
my gentleman sits bolt upright upon a 
bench, with lamentable eyes. This does 
not appeal to me as being Success in 
Life. 

But it is not only the person himself 
who suffers from his busy habits, but his 
wife and children, his friends and rela- 
tions, and down to the very people he 
sits with in a railway carriage or an omni- 
bus. Perpetual devotion to what a man 
calls his business is only to be sustained 
by perpetual neglect of many other 
things. And it is not by any means cer- 
tain that a man’s business is the most 
important thing he has to do. To an 
impartial estimate it will seem clear that 
many of the wisest, most virtuous, and 
most beneficent parts that are to be 
played upon the Theatre of Life are filled 
by gratuitous performers, and pass, among 
the world at large, as phases of idle- 
ness. For in that Theatre, not only the 
walking gentlemen, singing chamber- 
maids, and diligent fiddlers in the orches- 
tra, but those who look on and clap their 
hands from the benches, do really play a 
part and fulfil important offices toward 
the general result. You are no doubt 
very dependent on the care of your law- 
yer and stockbroker, of the guards and 
signalmen who convey you rapidly from 
place to place, and the policemen who 
walk the streets for your protection; but 
is there not a thought of gratitude in your 
heart for certain other benefactors who 
set you smiling when they fall in your ~ 
way, or season your dinner with good 
company? Colonel Newcome helped 
to lose his friend’s money; Fred Bayham 
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had an ugly trick of borrowing shirts; 
and yet they were better people to fall 
among than Mr. Barnes.!. And though 
Falstaff was neither sober nor very hon- 
est, I think I could name one or two 
ong-faced Barabbases whom the world 
could better have done without. Hazlitt 
mentions that he was more sensible of ob- 
ligation to Northcote, who had never 


done him anything he could call a ser- 


vice, than to his whole circle of ostenta- 
tious friends; for he thought a good com- 
panion emphatically the greatest bene- 
factor. I know there are people in the 


world who cannot feel grateful unless the 


—_ 
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favor has been done them at the cost of 
pain and difficulty. But this is a churl- 
ish disposition. A man may send you 


six sheets of letter-paper covered with the 


most entertaining gossip, or you may pass 
half an hour pleasantly, perhaps profita- 


_ bly, over an article of his; do you think 


the service would be greater, if he had 
made the manuscript in his heart’s blood, 


- like a compact with the devil? Do you 


really fancy you should be more beholden 
to your correspondent, if he had been 
damning you all the while for your im- 
portunity? Pleasures are more _ benefi- 
cial than duties because, like the quality 
of mercy, they are not strained, and they 
are twice blest. “There must always be 


_ two to a kiss, and there may be a score 


pain, and, among generous people, 
ceived with confusion. 
Ww 


” 


in a jest; but wherever there is an element 
of sacrifice, the favor is conferred with 
re- 
There is no duty 
e so much underrate as the duty of be- 
ing happy. By being happy, we sow 
anonymous benefits upon the world, 
which remain unknown even to ourselves, 
or when they are disclosed, surprise no- 
body so much as the benefactor. The 
other day, a ragged, barefoot boy ran 
down the street after a marble, with so 
jolly an air that he set every one he 


passed into a good humor; one of these 


t 


‘persons, who had been delivered from 
more than usually black thoughts, stopped 
the little fellow and gave him some 


1Three characters in Thackeray's The 


_ Newcomes. 
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money with this remark: ‘You see what 
sometimes comes of looking pleased.” If 
he had looked pleased before, he had now 
to look both pleased and mystified. For 
my part, I justify this encouragement of 
smiling rather than tearful children; I do 
not wish to pay for tears anywhere but 
upon the stage; but I am prepared to deal 
largely in the opposite commodity. A 
happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five-pound note. He or 
she is a radiating focus of goodwill; and 
their entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted. We 
need not care whether they could prove 
the forty-seventh proposition; they do a 
better thing than that, they practically 
demonstrate the great Theorem of the 
Liveableness of Life. Consequently, if a 
person cannot be happy without remain- 
ing idle, idle he should remain. It is a 
revolutionary precept; but thanks to hun- 
ger and the workhouse, one not easily to 
be abused; and within practical limits, 
it is one of the most incontestable truths 
in the whole Body of Morality. Look 
at one of your industrious fellows for a 
moment, I beseech you. He sows hurry 
and reaps indigestion; he puts a vast deal 
of activity out to interest; and receives 
a large measure of nervous derangement 
in return. Either he absents himself en- 
tirely from all fellowship, and lives a re- 
cluse in a garret, with carpet slippers and 
a leaden inkpot; or he comes among peo- 
ple swiftly and bitterly, in a contraction 
of his whole nervous system, to discharge 
some temper before he returns to work. 
I do not care how much or how well he 
works, this fellow is an evil feature in 
other people’s lives. “They would be hap- 
pier if he were dead. “They could easier 
do without his services in the Circumlo- 
cution Office, than they can tolerate 
his fractious spirits. He poisons life 
at the well-head. It is better to be 
beggared out of hand by a scapegrace nep- 
hew, than daily hag-ridden by a peevish 
uncle. 

And what, in God’s name, is all this 
pother about? For what cause do they 
embitter their own and other people’s 
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That a man should publish three 
or thirty articles a year, that he should 
finish or not finish his great allegorical 
picture, are questions of little interest to 
the world. The ranks of life are full; 
and although a thousand fall, there are 
always some to go into the breach. 
When they told Joan of Arc she should 
be at home minding women’s work, she 
answered there were plenty to spin and 
wash. And so, even with your own rare 
gifts! When nature is ‘‘so careless of 
the single life,” why should we coddle 
ourselves into the fancy that our own is 
of exceptional importance? Suppose 
Shakespeare had been knocked on the 
head some dark night in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s preserves, the world would have 
wagged on better or worse, the pitcher 
gone to the well, the scythe to the corn, 
and the student to his book; and no one 
been any the wiser of the loss. ‘There 
are not many works extant, if you look 
the alternative all over, which are worth 
the price of a pound of tobacco to a man 
of limited means. ‘This is a sobering re- 
flection for the proudest of our earthly 
vanities. Even a tobacconist may, upon 
consideration, find no great cause for 
personal vainglory in the phrase; for al- 
though tobacco is an admirable sedative, 
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the qualities necessary for retailing it are 
neither rare nor precious in themselves. 
Alas and alas! you may take it how you 
will, but the services of no single indi- 
vidual are indispensable. Atlas was just 
a gentleman with a protracted nightmare! 
And yet you see merchants who go and 
labor themselves into a great fortune and 
thence into the bankruptcy court; scrib- 
blers who keep scribbling at little articles 
until their temper is a cross to all who 
come about them, as though Pharaoh 
should set the Israelites to make a pin in- 
stead of a pyramid; and fine young men 
who work themselves into a decline, and 
are driven off in a hearse with white 
plumes upon it. Would you not sup- 
pose these persons had been whispered, 
by the Master of the Ceremonies, the 
promise of some momentous destiny? and 
that this lukewarm bullet on which they 
play their farces was the bull’s-eye and 
centrepoint of all the universe? And 
yet itis not so. “The ends for which they 
give away their priceless youth, for all 
they know, may be chimerical or hurtful; 
the glory and riches they expect may 
never come, or may find them indiffer 
ent; and they and the world they inhabit 
are so inconsiderable that the mind 
freezes at the thought. 


ON SANDALS AND SIMPLICITY ? 


GitBEert K. CHESTERTON 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, (1874- 


) an orthodox Roman Catholic, is the defender of medieval 


Europe in the England of to- day. Whereas Ruskin looked back at the Middle Ages chiefly as 
a period of interest to the student, Chesterton regards them as furnishing the best ideals of-art, 


of society, and of religion for the present generation. 


use of paradox, exaggeration, and surprise. 


THE great misfortune of the modern 
English is not at all that they are more 
boastful than other people (they are not) ; 
it is that they are boastful about those 
particular things which nobody can boast 


1From Heretics by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission, 


His ironical style is brilliant through the 


A reader of Heretics (1905), from which “On 
Sandals and Simplicity” has been chosen, must not allow Chesterton’s brilliant pyrotechnics to 
blind his eyes to the serious criticism of our modern life. 


of without losing them. A Frenchman 
can be proud of being bold and logical, 
and still remain bold and logical. A 
German can be proud of being reflective 
and orderly, and still remain reflective 
and orderly. But an Englishman can-. 
not be proud of being simple and direct 
and still remain simple and direct. In 


the school of Anglo-Saxonism. 
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the matter of these strange virtues, to 
know them is to kill them. A man may 
be conscious of being heroic or conscious 
of being divine, but he cannot (in spite 
of all the Anglo-Saxon poets) be con- 
scious of being unconscious. 

Now, I do not think that it can be hon- 
estly denied that some portion of this 
impossibility attaches to a class very dif- 
ferent in their own opinion, at least, to 
I mean 


that school of the simple life, commonly 


associated with Tolstoy. 


If a perpetual 


talk about one’s own robustness leads 


a 


to 


being less robust, it is even 
more true that a perpetual talking about 
one’s own simplicity leads to being less 
simple. One great complaint, I think, 
must stand against the modern upholders 
of the simple life—the simple life in all 
its varied forms, from vegetarianism to 


‘the honorable consistency of the Douk- 
-hobors. 


This complaint against them 
stands, that they would make us simple 
in the unimportant things, but complex 
in the important things. They would 
make us simple in the things that do not 
matter—that is, in diet, in costume, in 
etiquette, in economic system. But they 
would make us complex in the things that 


~ do matter—in philosophy, in loyalty, in 


spiritual acceptance, and spiritual rejec- 
tion. It does not so very much matter 
whether a man eats a grilled tomato or a 
plain tomato; it does very much matter 
whether he eats a plain tomato with a 
grilled mind. ‘The only kind of simplic- 
ity worth preserving is the simplicity 
of the heart, the simplicity which accepts 
and enjoys. There may be a reasonable 
doubt as to what system preserves this; 
there can surely be no doubt that a sys- 
tem of simplicity destroys it. ‘There is 
more simplicity in the man who eats 
caviar on impulse than in the man who 
eats grape-nuts on principle. 

The chief error of these people is to be 
found in the very phrase to which they 
are most attached—‘‘plain living and high 
thinking.” These people do not stand 
in need of, will not be improved by, plain 


living and high thinking. They stand_ 


, | 

Se 8 
in need of the contrary. They would 
be improved by high living and plain — 
thinking. A little high living (I say, — 
having a full sense of responsibility, a — 
little high living) would teach them the 
force and meaning of the human festivi- 
ties, of the banquet that has gone on 
from the beginning of the world. It 
would teach them the historic fact that 
the artificial is, if anything, older than 
the natural. It would teach them that 
the loving-cup is as old as any hunger. 
It would teach them that ritualism is 
older than any religion. And a little 
plain thinking would teach them how 
harsh and fanciful are the mass of their 
own ethics, how very civilized and very 
complicated must be the brain of the 
Tolstoyan who really believes it to be 
evil to love one’s country and wicked to 
strike a blow. 

A man approaches, wearing sandals 
and simple raiment, a raw tomato held 
firmly in his right hand, and says, “The 
affections of family and country alike 
are hindrances to the fuller development 
of human love’; but the plain thinker 
will only answer him, with a wonder not 
untinged with admiration, ‘““What a great 
deal of trouble you must have taken in 
order to feel like that.” High living 
will reject the tomato. Plain thinking 
will equally decisively reject the idea of 
the invariable sinfulness of war. High 
living will convince us that nothing is 
more materialistic than to despise a 
pleasure as purely material. And plain 
thinking will convince us that nothing is 
more materialistic than to reserve our 
horror chiefly for material wounds. 

The only simplicity that matters is the 
simplicity of the heart. If that be gone, 
it can be brought back by no turnips or 
cellular clothing; but only by tears and 
terror and the fires that are not quenched. 
If that remain, it matters very little if a 
few Early Victorian armchairs remain 
along with it. Let us put a complex 
entrée into a simple old gentleman; let 
us not put a simple entrée into a complex 
old gentleman. So long as human soci- 
ety will leave my spiritual inside alone, I 
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will allow it, with a comparative sub- 
mission, to work its wild will with my 
physical interior. I will submit to cigars. 
I will meekly embrace a bottle of Bur- 
gundy. I will humble myself to a han- 
som cab. If only by this means I may 
preserve to myself the virginity of the 
spirit, which enjoys with astonishment 
and fear. I do not say that these are 
the only methods of preserving it. I in- 
cline to the belief that there are others. 
But I will have nothing to do with sim- 
plicity which lacks the fear, the astonish- 
ment, and the joy alike. I will have 
nothing to do with the devilish vision 
of a child who is too simple to like 
toys. 

The child is, indeed, in these, and 
many other matters, the best guide. And 
in nothing is the child so righteously 
childlike, in nothing does he exhibit more 
accurately the sounder order of simplic- 
ity, than in the fact that he sees every- 
thing with a simple pleasure, even the 
complex things. The false type of 
naturalness harps always on the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the artifi- 
cial. The higher kind of naturalness 
ignores that distinction. ‘To the child 
the tree and the lamp-post are as natural 
and as artificial as each other; or rather, 
neither of them are natural but both 
supernatural. For both are splendid and 
unexplained. The flower with which 
God crowns the one, and the flame with 
which Sam the lamp-lighter crowns the 
other, are equally of the gold of fairy- 
tales. In the middle of the wildest fields 
the most rustic child is, ten to one, play- 
ing at steam-engines. And the only spir- 
itual or philosophical objection to steam- 
engines is not that men pay for them or 
work at them, or make them very ugly, 
or even that men are killed by them; but 
merely that men do not play at them. 
The evil is that the childish poetry of 
clockwork does not remain. ‘The wrong 
is not that engines are too much admired, 
but that they are not admired enough. 
The sin is not that engines are mechani- 
cal, but that men are mechanical. 


In this matter, then, as in all the other 
matters treated in this book, our main 
conclusion is that it is a fundamental 
point of view, a philosophy or religion 
which is needed, and not any change in 
habit or social routine. The things we 
need most for immediate practical pur- 
poses are all abstractions. We need a 
right view of the human lot, a right view 
of the human society, and if we were 
living eagerly and angrily in the en- 
thusiasm of those things, we should, ipso 
facto, be living simply in the genuine _ 
and spiritual sense. Desire and danger 
make every one simple. And to those 
who talk to us with interfering eloquence 
about Jaeger and the pores of the skin, 
and about Plasmon and the coats of the 
stomach, at them shall only be hurled 
the words that are hurled at fops and 
gluttons, “Take no thought what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed. For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek. But seek 
first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘Those amazing words 
are not only extraordinarily good, prac- 
tical politics; they are also superlatively 
good hygiene. ‘The one supreme way of 
making all those processes go right, the 
processes of health, and strength, and 
grace, and beauty, the one and only way 
of making certain of their accuracy, is to 
think about something else. If a man 
is bent on climbing into the seventh 
heaven, he may be quite easy about the 
pores of his skin. If he harnesses his 
wagon to a star, the process will have a 
most satisfactory effect upon the coats of 
his stomach. For the thing called “tak- 
ing thought,” the thing for which the best 
modern work is “rationalizing,” is in its 
nature, inapplicable to all plain and ur- 
gent things. Men take thought and pon- 
der rationalistically, touching remote 
things—things that only theoretically 
matter, such as the transit of Venus. 
But only at their peril can men ration- 
alize about so practical a matter as 


health. 
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THE TORYISM OF TRAVELERS! 
SAMUEL McCuorp CrotrHers 


It is rather strange that the literary traditions of old Boston—the earnest culture, the 
whimsical imagination, the pleasant aloofness from the mad rush of the Gilded Age, which 
the names Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Lowell conjure up—should be 
maintained not by a scion of the old stock, not even by an offshoot of provincial Massachusetts 
(which is all Commonwealth territory eighteen miles or more from Boston!), but by an 
adopted son from Illinois. Samuel McChord Crothers (1857-  ) since his call in 1894 to the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of Cambridge has kept alive that alluring literature in 
which is a restrained joy in beauty, humor, even sadness and all the unevenness of earth. The 
delightful whimsicality of Elia and the genial optimism of the Autocrat invest Mr. Crothers’ 


essays with a charm that defies analysis. 


Now that the familiar essay is again coming into its own, such a volume as Humanly 
Speaking (1912), from which “The Toryism of Travelers” is taken, is hailed as the champion 
of a tradition whose termination would mean an inestimable loss to American literature. 


WHEN we think of a thorough-going 
conservative we are likely to picture him 
as a stay-at-home person, a barnacle fas- 
tened to one spot. We take for granted 
that aversion to locomotion and aversion 
to change are the same thing. But in 
thinking thus we leave out of account the 
inherent instability of human nature. 
Everybody likes a little change now and 
then. If a person cannot get it in one 
way, he gets it in another. ‘The stay-at- 
home gratifies his wandering fancy by 
making little alterations in his too-famil- 
jar surroundings. Even the Vicar of 
Wakefield in the days of his placid pros- 
perity would occasionally migrate from 
the blue bed to the brown. A life that 
had such vicissitudes could not be called 
uneventful. 

When you read the weekly newspaper 
published in the quietest hill town in 
Vermont, you become aware that a great 
deal is going on. Deacon Pratt shingled 
his barn last week. Miss Maria Jones 
had new shutters put on her house, and it 
is a great improvement. These revolu- 
tions in Goshenville are matters of keen 
interest to those concerned. “They fur- 
nish inexhaustible material for conversa- 
tion. 

The true enemy to innovation is the 


1From Humanly Speaking by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Reprinted by permission of, 
and by special arrangement with, Houghton 
Miffiin Company, publishers, and Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, author. 


traveler who sets out to see historic lands. 
His natural love of change is satiated by 
rapid change of locality. But his natural 
conservatism asserts itself in his insist- 
ence that the places which he visits shall 
be true to their own reputations. Hav- 
ing journeyed, at considerable expense, to 
a celebrated spot, he wants to see the 
thing it was celebrated for, and he will 
accept no substitute. From his point of 
view the present inhabitants are merely 
caretakers who should not be allowed to 
disturb the remains intrusted to their 
custody. Everything must be kept as it 
used to be. 

The moment any one packs his trunk 
and puts money in his purse to visit lands 
old in story he becomes a hopeless reac- 
tionary. He is sallying forth to see 
things not as they are, but as they were 
“once upon a time.” He is attracted to 
certain localities by something which hap- 
pened long ago. A great many things 
may have happened since, but these must 
be put out of the way. One period of 
time must be preserved to satisfy his ro- 
mantic imagination. He loves the good 
old ways, and he has a curiosity to see 
the bad old ways that may still be pre- 
served. It is only the modern that of- 
fends him. 

The American who, in his own coun- 
try, is in feverish haste to improve con- 
ditions, when he sets foot in Europe be- 
comes the fanatical foe to progress. The 
Old World, in his judgment, ought to 
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look old. He longs to hear the clatter 
of wooden shoes. If he had his way he 
would have laws enacted forbidding peas- 
ant folk to change their ancient costumes. 
He would preserve every relic of feudal- 
ism. He bitterly laments the division of 
great estates. A nobleman’s park with 
its beautiful idle acres, its deer, its pheas- 
ants, and its scurrying rabbits, is so much 
more pleasant to look at than a succession 
of market-gardens. Poachers, game- 
keepers, and squires are alike interesting, 
if only they would dress so that he could 
know them apart. He is enchanted with 
thatched cottages which look damp and 
picturesque. He detests the model 
dwellings which are built with a too- 
obvious regard for sanitation. He seeks 
narrow and ill-smelling streets where the 
houses nod at each other, as if in the last 
stages of senility, muttering mysterious 
reminiscences of old tragedies. He fre- 
quents scenes of ancient murders, and 
places where bandits once did congregate. 
He leaves the railway carriage, to cross a 
heath where romantic highwaymen used 
to ask the traveler to stand and deliver. 
He is indignant to find electric lights and 
policemen. A heath ought to be lonely, 
and fens ought to be preserved from 
drainage. 

He seeks dungeons and instruments of 
torture. The dungeons must be under- 
ground, and only a single ray of light 
must penetrate. He is much troubled 
to find that the dungeon in the Castle of 
Chillon is much more cheerful than he 
had supposed it was. The Bridge of 
Sighs in Venice disappoints him in the 
same way. Indeed, there are few places 
mentioned by Lord Byron that are as 
gloomy as they are in the poetical descrip- 
tion. 

The traveler is very insistent in his 
plea for the preservation of battlefields. 
Now, Europe is very rich in battlefields, 
many of the most fertile sections having 
been fought over many times. But the 
ravages of agriculture are everywhere 
seen. “There is no such leveler as the 
ploughman. Often when one has come 
to refresh his mind with the events of 
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one terrible day, he finds that there is 
nothing whatever to remind him of what 
happened. For centuries there has been 
ploughing and harvesting. Nature takes 
so kindly to these peaceful pursuits that 
one is tempted to think of the battle as 
merely an episode. 

Commerce is almost as destructive. 
Cities that have been noted for their 
sieges often turn out to be surprisingly 
prosperous. The old walls are torn down 
to give way to parks and boulevards. 
Massacres which in their day were noted 
leave no trace behind. One can get more 
of an idea of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve by reading a book by 
one’s fireside than by going to Paris. For 
all one can see there, there might have 
been no such accident. 

Moral considerations have little place 
in the traveler’s mind. ‘The progressive 
ameliorations that have taken place tend 
to obscure our sense of the old conflicts. 
A reform once accomplished becomes a 
part of our ordinary consciousness. We 
take it for granted, and find it hard to 
understand what the reformer was so ex- 
cited about. 

As a consequence, the chief object of an 
historical pilgrimage is to discover some 
place where the old conditions have not 
been improved away. The religious pil- 
grim does not expect to find the old 
prophets, but he has a pious hope of find- 
ing the abuses which the prophets de- 
nounced. 

I have in mind a clergyman who, in his 
own home, is progressive to a fault. He 
is impatient of any delay. He is all the 
time seeking out the very latest inventions 
in social and economic reforms. But 
several years ago he made a journey to 
the Holy Land, and when he came back 
he delivered a lecture on his experiences. 
A more reactionary attitude could not be 
imagined. Not a word did he say about 
the progress of education or civil-service 
reform in Palestine. There was not a 
sympathetic reference to sanitation or 
good roads. The rights of women were 
not mentioned. Representative govern- 
ment seemed to be an abomination to him. 
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All his enthusiasm was for the other side. 
He was for Oriental conservatism in all 
its forms. He was for preserving every 
sutvival of ancient custom. He told of 
the delight with which he watched the 
laborious efforts of the peasants ploughing 
with a forked stick. He believed that 
there had not been a single improve- 
ment in agriculture since the days of 
Abraham. 

The economic condition of the people 
had not changed for the better since patri- 
archal times, and one could still have a 
good idea of a famine such as sent the 
brothers of Joseph down into Egypt. 
Turkish misgovernment furnished him 
with a much clearer idea of the publicans, 
and the hatred they aroused in the minds 
of the people, than he had ever hoped to 
obtain. In fact, one could hardly appreci- 
ate the term “publicans and sinners’ with- 
out seeing the Oriental tax-gatherers. 
He was very fortunate in being able to 
visit several villages which had been im- 
poverished by their exactions. The rate 
of wages throws much light on the Sun- 
day-School lessons. A penny a day does 
not seem such an insufficient minimum 
wage to a traveler, as it does to a stay-at- 
home person. On going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho he fell among 
thieves, or at least among a group of 
thievish-looking Bedouins who gave him 
a new appreciation of the parable of the 
Samaritan. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence. And he found that the animosity 
between the Jews and the Samaritans had 
not abated. To be sure, there are very 
few Samaritans left, and those few are 
thoroughly despised. 

The good-roads movement has not yet 
invaded Palestine, and we can still ex- 
perience all the discomforts of the earlier 
times. Many a time when he took his 
life in his hands and wandered across the 
Judaean hills, my friend repeated to him- 
self the text, “In the days of Shamgar 
the son of Anath, in the days of Jael, the 
highways were unoccupied, and the peo- 
ple walked through by-ways.” 

To most people Shamgar is a mere 
name. But after you have walked for 


hours over those rocky by-ways, never 
knowing at what moment you may be at-— 
tacked by a treacherous robber, you know 
how Shamgar felt. He becomes a real 
person. You are carried back into the 
days when “there was no king of Israel, 
but every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” 

The railway between Joppa and Je- 
rusalem is to be regretted, but fortun- 
ately it is a small affair. There are 
rumors of commercial enterprises which, 
if successful, would change the appear- 
ance of many of the towns. Fortunately 
they are not likely to be successful, at 
least in our day. The brooding spirit of 
the East can be trusted to defend itself 
against the innovating West. For the 
present, at least, Palestine is a fascinating 
country to travel in. 

A traveler in Ceylon and India writes 
to a religious paper of his journey. He 
says, ‘Colombo has little to interest the 
tourist, yet it is a fine city.” One who 
reads between the lines understands that 
the fact that it is a fine city is the cause 
of its uninterestingness. His impression 
of Madura was more satisfactory. There 
one can see the Juggernaut car drawn 
through the streets by a thousand men, 
though it is reluctantly admitted that the 
self-immolation of fanatics under the 
wheels is no longer allowed. “The Shiva 
temple at Madura is the more interesting 
as its towers are ornamented with six 
thousand idols.” 

The writer who rejoiced at the sight 
of six thousand idols in Madura, would 
have been shocked at the exhibition of a 
single crucifix in his meeting-house at 
home. 

I confess that I have not been able to 
overcome the Tory prejudice in favor of 
vested interests in historical places. If 
one has traveled to see “the old paths 
which wicked men have trodden,” it is a 
disappointment to find that they are not 
there. I had such an experience in Capri. 
We had wandered through the vineyards 
and up the steep, rocky way to the Villa 
of Tiberius. On the top of the cliff are 
the ruins of the pleasure-house which the 
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Emperor in his wicked old age built for 
himself. Was there ever a greater con- 
trast between an earthly paradise and 
abounding sinfulness? Here, indeed, 
was “spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
The marvelously blue sea and all the 
glories of the Bay of Naples ought to 
have made Tiberius a better man; but 
apparently they didn’t. We were pre- 
pared for the thrilling moment when we 
were led to the edge of the cliff, and told 
to look down. Here was the very place 
where Tiberius amused himself by throw- 
ing his slaves into the sea to feed the 
fishes. Cruel old monster! But it was 
a long time ago. ‘Time had marvelously 
softened the atrocity of the act, and 
heightened its picturesque character. If 
Tiberius must exhibit his colossal inhu- 
manity, could he have anywhere in all the 
world chosen a better spot? Just think 
of his coming to this island and, on this 
high cliff above the azure sea, building 
this palace! And then to think of him 
on a night when the moon was full, and 
the nightingales were singing, coming out 
and hurling a shuddering slave into the 
abyss! 

When we returned to the hotel, our 
friend the Professor, who had made a 
study of the subject, informed us that it 
was all a mistake. The stories of the 
wicked doings of Tiberius in Capri were 
malicious slanders. The Emperor was 
an elderly invalid living in dignified re- 
tirement. As for the slaves, we might 
set our minds at rest in regard for them. 
If any of them fell over the cliff it was 
pure accident. We must give up the 
idea that the invalid Emperor pushed 
them off. 

All this was reassuring to my better 
nature, and yet I cherished a grudge 
against the Professor. For it was a stiff 
climb to the Villa of Tiberius, and I 
wanted something to show for it. It 
was difficult to adjust one’s mind to the 
fact that nothing had happened there 
which might not have happened in any 
well-conducted country house. 

I like to contrast this with our ex- 
perience in Algiers. We knew before- 
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hand what Algiers was like in the days 
of its prime. It had been the nest of as 
desperate pirates as ever infested the seas. 
For generations innocent Christians had 
been carried hither to pine in doleful 
captivity. But the French, we wnder- 
stood, had built a miniature Paris in the 
vicinity and were practising liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality on the-spot dedicated 
to gloomily romantic memories. We 
feared the effect of this civilization. We 
had our misgivings. Perhaps Algiers 
might be no longer worth visiting. 
Luckily our steamer was delayed till 
sunset. We were carefully shepherded, 
so that we hardly noticed the French city. 
We were hurried through the darkness 
into old Algiers. Everything was full 
of sinister suggestion. “The streets were 
as narrow and perilous as any which 
Haroun Al Raschid explored on _ his 
more perilous nights. Here one could 
believe the worst of his fellow men. 
Suspicion and revenge were in the air. 
We were not taking a stroll, we were es- 
caping from something. Mysterious muf- 
fled figures glided by and disappeared 
through slits in the walls. There were 
dark corners so suggestive of homicide 
that one could hardly think that any one 
with an Oriental disposition could re- 
sist the temptation. In crypt-like re 
cesses we could see assassins sharpening 
their daggers or, perhaps, executioners 
putting the finishing touches on their 
scimitars. “There were cavernous rooms 
where conspirators were crouched round 
a tiny charcoal fire. Groups of trucu- 
lent young Arabs followed us shouting 
objurgations, and accepting small coins 
as ransom. We had glimpses of a 
mosque, the outside of a prison, and the 
inside of what once was a harem. On 
returning to the steamer one gentleman 
fell overboard and, swimming to the 
shore, was rescued by a swarthy ruffian 
who robbed him of his watch and disap- 
peared in the darkness. When the vic- 
tim of Algerian piracy stood on the deck, 
dripping and indignant, and told his tale 
of woe, we were delighted. Algiers 
would always be something to remember. 
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It was one of the places that had not 
been spoiled. 

I am afraid that the sunlight might 
have brought disillusion. Some of the 
stealthy figures which gave rise to such 
thrilling suspicions may have turned out 
to be excellent fathers and husbands re- 
turning from business. As it is, thanks 
to the darkness, Algiers remains a city 
of vague atrocities. It does not belong 
to the commonplace world; it is of such 
stuff as dreams, including nightmares, are 
made of. 

It is not without some compunction of 
conscience that I recall two historical pil- 
grimages, one to Assisi, the other to 
Geneva. Assisi I found altogether re- 
warding, while in Geneva I was disap- 
pointed. In each case my object was 
purely selfish, and had nothing in com- 
mon with the welfare of the present 
inhabitants. I wanted to see the city 
of St. Francis and the city of John Cal- 
vin. 

In Assisi one may read again the Fran- 
ciscan legends in their proper settings. I 
should like to think that my pleasure in 
Assisi arose from the fact that I saw 
some one there who reminded me of St. 
Francis. But I was not so fortunate. 
If one is anxious to come in contact with 
the spirit of St. Francis, freed from its 
mediaeval limitations, a visit to Hull 
House, Chicago, would be more reward- 
ing. 

But it was not the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis, but his limitations, that we were 
after. Assisi has preserved them all. 
We see the gray old town on the hillside, 
the narrow streets, the old walls. We 
are beset by swarms of beggars. ‘They 
are not like the half-starved creatures one 
may see in the slums of northern cities. 
They are very likable. They are natural 
worshipers of my Lady Poverty. They 
have not been spoiled by commonplace in- 
dustrialism or scientific philanthropy. 
One is taken back into the days when 
there was a natural affinity between saints 
and beggars. The saints would joyously 
give away all that they had, and the 
beggars would as joyously accept it. 


After the beggars had used up all the 
saints had given them, the saints would. 
go out and beg for more. The com- 
munity, you say, would be none the bet- 
ter. Perhaps not. But the moment you 
begin to talk about the community you 
introduce ideas that are modern and dis- 
turbing. One thing is certain, and that 
is that if Assisi were more thrifty, it 
would be less illuminating historically. 
St. Francis might come back to Assisi 
and take up his work as he left it. But I 
sought in vain for John Calvin in Gen- 


eva. The city was too prosperous and 
gay. The cheerful houses, the streets 
with their cosmopolitan crowds, the 


parks, the schools, the university, the 
little boats skimming over the lake, all 
bore witness to the wellbeing of today. 
But what of yesterday? ‘The citizens 
were celebrating the anniversary of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. I realized that it was 
not yesterday but the day before yesterday 
that I was seeking. Where was the stern 
little city which Calvin taught and 
ruled? ‘The place that knew him knows 
him no more. 

Disappointed in my search for Calvin, 
I sought compensation in Servetus. I 
found the stone placed by modern Calvin- 
ists to mark the spot where the Spanish 
heretic was burned. On it they had 
carved an inscription expressing their re- 
gret for the act of intolerance on the part 
of the reformer, and attributing the 
blame to the age in which he lived. But 
even this did not satisfy modern Geneva. 
The inscription had been chipped away in 
order to give place, I was told, to some- 
thing more historically accurate. 

But whether Calvin was to blame, or 
the sixteenth century, did not seem to 
matter. The spot was so beautiful that 
it seemed impossible that anything tragical 
could ever have happened here. A youth 
and maiden were sitting by the stone, en- 
gaged in a most absorbing conversation. 
Of one thing I was certain, that the 
theological differences between Calvin 
and Servetus were nothing to them. They 
had something more important to think 
about-——at least for them. 
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After a time one comes to have a cer- 
tain modesty of expectation. Time and 
Space are different elements, and each has 
its own laws. At the price of a steam- 
ship ticket one may be transported to an- 
other country, but safe passage to an- 
other age is not guaranteed. It is 
enough if some slight suggestion is given 
to the imagination. A walk through a 
pleasant neighborhood is all the pleas- 
anter if one knows that something mem- 
orable has happened there. If one is 
wise he will not attempt to realize it to 
the exclusion of the present scene. It is 
enough to have a slight flavor of his- 
toricity. 

It was this pleasure which I enjoyed 
in a ramble with a friend through the 
New Forest. ‘The day was fine, and it 
would have been a joy to be under the 
greenwood trees if no one had been be- 
fore us. But the New Forest had a hu- 
man interest; for on such a day as this, 
William Rufus rode into it to hunt the 
red deer, and was found with an arrow 
through his body. And to this day no 
man knows who killed William Rufus, 
or why. ‘Though, of course, some people 
have their suspicions. 

Many other things may have _hap- 
pened in the New Forest in the centuries 
that have passed, but they have never 
been brought vividly to my attention. 
So far as I was concerned there were no 
confusing incidents. "The Muse of His- 
tory told one tragic tale and then was 
silent. 

On the other side of the Forest was 
the Rufus stone marking the spot where 
the Red King’s body was found. At 
Brockenhurst we inquired the way, which 
we carefully avoided. The road itself 
was an innovation, and was infested with 
motor-cars, machines unknown to the 
Normans. The Red King had plunged 
into the Forest and quickly lost himself ; 
so would we. ‘There were great oaks 
and wide-spreading beeches and green 
glades such as one finds only in England. 
It was pleasant to feel that it all belonged 


to the Crown. I could not imagine a 
county council allowing this great stretch 
of country to remain in its unspoiled 
beauty through these centuries. 

We took our frugal lunch under a tree 
that had looked down on many genera- 
tions. Then we wandered on through 
a green wilderness. We saw no one but 
some women gathering fagots. I was 
glad to see that they were exercising their 
ancestral rights in the royal domain. 
They looked contented, though I should 
have preferred to have their dress more 
antique. 

All day we followed William Rufus 
through the Forest. I began to feel that 
I had a real acquaintance with him, hav- 
ing passed through much the same ex- 
perience. The forest glades have been 
little changed since the day when he 
hunted the red deer. Nature is the true 
conservative, and repeats herself inces- 
santly. 

Toward evening my friend pointed out 
the hill at the foot of which was the 
Rufus stone. It was still some two miles 
away. Should we push on to it? 

What should we see when we got 
there? The stone was not much. 
There was a railing round it as protec- 
tion against relic-hunters. And _ there 
was an inscription which, of course, was 
comparatively modern. ‘That settled it. 
We would not go to the stone with its 
modern inscription. The ancient trees 
brought us much nearer to William 
Rufus. Besides, there was just time, if 
we walked briskly, to catch the train at 
Brockenhurst. 


III 


A week which stands out in my memory 
as one of perfect communion with the 
past was spent with another English 
friend in Llanthony Abbey, in the Vale of 
Ewyas, in the Black Mountains of Wales. 
We had gone prepared for camping with 
a tent of ethereal lightness, which was to 
protect us from the weather. 

For the first night we were to tarry 
amid the ruins of the twelfth-century ab- 


bey, some parts of which had been roofcd 
over and used as an inn. When we ar- 
rived, the rain was falling in torrents. 
Soon after supper we took our candles 
and climbed the winding stone stairs to 
our rooms in the tower. ‘The stones were 
uneven and worn by generations of pious 
feet. Outside we could see the ruined 
nave of the church, with all the sur- 
rounding buildings. We were in an- 
other age. 

Had the sun shined next morning we 
should have gone on our gypsy journey, 
and Llanthony Abbey would have been 
only an incident. But for five days and 
five nights the rain descended. We 
could make valiant sallies, but were 
driven back for shelter. Shut in by “the 
tumultuous privacy of storm,” one felt a 
sense of ownership. Only one _ book 
could be obtained, the ‘“‘Life and Letters” 
of Walter Savage Landor. I had always 
wanted to know more of Landor and here 
was the opportunity. 

A little over a hundred years ago he 
came to the vale of Ewyas and bought 
this estate, and hither he brought his 
young bride. 
it appeared. In 1809, Landor writes to 
Southey, “I am about to do what no man 
hath ever done in England, plant a wood 
of cedars of Lebanon. ‘These trees will 
look magnificent on the mountains of 
Llanthony.”’ He planted a million of 
them, so he said. How eloquently he 
growled over those trees! He prophesied 
that none of them would live. 

After reading, I donned my raincoat 
and started out through the driving storm 
to see how Landor’s trees were getting 
on. It seemed that it was only yester- 
day that they were planted. It was 
worth going out to see what had become 
of them. ‘They were all gone. I felt 
that secret satisfaction which all right- 
minded persons feel on being witnesses 
to the fulfilment of prophecy. 

And then there was the house which 
Landor started to build when he and his 
wife were living in our tower. “I hope,” 
he writes, “before the close not of the 
next but of the succeeding summer, to 
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have one room to sit in with two or three 
bedrooms.” Then he begins to growl 
about the weather and the carpenters. 
After a while he writes again of the 
house: “It’s not half finished and has 
cost me two thousand pounds. I think 
seriously of filling it with straw and set- 
ting fire to it. Never was anything half 
so ugly.” 

I inquired about the house and was 
told that it was not far away on the hill- 
side, and was yet unfinished. I was 
pleased with this, and meant to go up 
and see it when the spell of bad weather 
of which Landor complained had passed 


Beside Landor there was only one 
other historic association which one could 
enjoy without getting drenched—that 
was St. David. In wading across the 
barnyard, I encountered “Boots,” an in- 
telligent young man though unduly re- 
spectful. He informed me that the old 
building just across from the stable was 
the cell of St. David. 

I was not prepared for this. All I 
knew was that St. David was the patron 
saint of Wales and had a cathedral and a 
number of other churches dedicated to 
him. Without too grossly admitting my 
ignorance, I tried to draw out from my 
mentor some further biographical facts 
that my imagination might work on dur- 
ing my stay. He thought that St. 
David was some relation to King Arthur, 
but just what the relation was, and 
whether he was only a relative by mar- 
riage, he didn’t know. It wasn’t very 
much information, but I was profoundly 
grateful to him. 

I have since read a long article on St. 
David in the ‘Cambrian Plutarch.” The 
author goes into the question of the fam- 
ily relations between King Arthur and 
St. David with great thoroughness, but 
what conclusion he comes to is not quite 
evident. He thinks that the people are 
wrong who say that St. David was a 
nephew, because he was fifty years older 
than Arthur. That would make him 
more likely his uncle. But as he admits 
that King Arthur may possibly be an- 
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other name for the constellation Ursa 
Major, it is difficult to fix the dates ex- 
actly. At any rate, the ‘Cambrian 
Plutarch” is sure that King Arthur was a 
Welshman and a credit to the country— 
and so was St. David. ‘The author was 
as accurate in regard to the dates as the 
nature of his subject would allow. He 
adds apologetically, “It will appear that 
the life of St. David is rather misplaced 
with respect to chronological order. But 
as he was contemporary with all those 
whose lives have already been given, the 
anachronism, if such it may be called, 
can be of no great importance.” 

That is just the way I feel about it. 
After living for a whole week in such 
close contact with the residence of St. 
David, I feel a real interest in him. Just 
who he was and when he lived, if at all, 
is a matter of no great importance. 


Yet there are limits to the historical 
imagination. It must have something to 
work on, even though that something 
may be very vague. We must draw the 
line somewhere in our pursuit of an- 
tiquity. A relic may be too old to be 
effective. Instead of gently stimulating 
the imagination it may paralyze it. What 
we desire is not merely the ancient but 
the familiar. The relic must bring with 
it the sense of auld lang-syne. The Tory 
squire likes to preserve what has been a 
long time in his family. The traveler 
has the same feeling for the possessions 
of the family of humanity. 

The family-feeling does not go back of 
a certain point. I draw the line at the 
legendary period when the heroes have 
names, and more or less coherent stories 
are told of their exploits. People who 
had a local habitation, but not a name, 
seem to belong to Geology only. For 
all their flint arrow-heads, or bronze in- 
struments, I cannot think of them as fel- 
low men. 

It was with this feeling that I visited 
one of the most ancient places of worship 
in Ireland, the tumulus at Newgrange. 
It was on a day filled with historic sight- 
seeing. We started from Drogheda, the 


great stronghold of the Pale in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the scene of Cromwell’s 
terrible vengeance in 1649. ‘Three miles 
up the river is the site of the Battle of 
the Boyne. It was one of the great in- 
decisive battles of the world, it being ne- 
cessary to fight it over again every year. 
The Boyne had overflowed its banks, and 
in the fields forlorn hay-cocks stood like 
so many little islands. We stopped at 
the battle monument and read its Whig- 
gish inscription, which was scorned by 
our honest driver. We could form some 
idea of how the field appeared on the 
eventful day when King William and 
King James confronted each other across 
the narrow stream. "Then the scene 
changed and we found ourselves in Melle- 
font Abbey, the first Cistercian monas- 
tery in Ireland, founded by St. Malachy, 
the friend of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
King William and King James were at 
once relegated to their proper places 
among the moderns, while we went back 
to the ages of faith. 

Four miles farther we came to Monas- 
terboice, where stood two great Celtic 
crosses. “There are two ruined churches 
and a round tower. Here was an early 
religious establishment which existed be- 
fore the times of St. Columba. 

This would be enough for one day’s 
reminiscence, but my heart leaped up at 
the sight of a long green ridge. ‘There 
is the hill of Tara!” 

Having traversed the period from 
King William to the dwellers in the 


Halls of Tara, what more natural 
than to take a further plunge into the 
past? = 


We drive into an open field and alight 
near a rock-strewn hill. Candles are 
given us and we grope our way through 
narrow passages till we come to the cen- 
tre of the hill. Here is a chamber some 
twenty feet in height. On the great 
stones which support the roof are mystic 
emblems. On the floor is a large stone 
hollowed out in the shape of a bowl. It 
suggests human sacrifices. My guide did 
not encourage this suggestion. There 
was, he thought, no historical evidence 
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for it. But it seemed to me that if these 
people ever practised such sacrifices this 
was the place for them. A _ gloomier 
chamber for weird rites could not be 
imagined. 

Who were the worshipers? Druids 
or pre-Druids? ‘The archeologists tell 
us that they belonged to the Early Bronze 
period. Now Early Bronze is a good 
enough term for articles in a museum, 
but it does not suggest a human being. 
We cannot get on terms of spiritual in- 
timacy with the Early Bronze people. 
We may know what they did, but there 
is no intimation of “the moving why they 
did it.’ What spurred them on to their 
feats of prodigious industry? Was it 
fear or love? First they built their 
chapel of great stones and then piled a 
huge hill on top of it. Were they still 
under the influence of the glacial period 
and attempting to imitate the wild doings 
of nature? ‘The passage of the ages does 
not make these men seem venerable, be- 
cause their deeds are no longer intelli- 
gible. Mellefont Abbey is in ruins, but 
we can easily restore it in imagination. 
We can picture the great buildings as 
they were before the iconoclasts destroyed 
them. The prehistoric place of worship 
in the middle of the hill is practically un- 
changed. But the clue to its meaning is 
lost. 

I could not make the ancient builders 
and worshipers seem real. It was a re- 
lief to come up into the sunshine where 


people of our own kind had walked, the 
Kings of Tara and their harpers, and St. 
Patrick and St. Malachy and Oliver 
Cromwell and William III. After the 
unintelligible symbols on the rocks, how 
familiar and homelike seemed the sculp- 
tures on the Celtic crosses. “They were 
mostly about people, and people whom we 
had known from earliest childhood. 
There were Adam and Eve, and Cain 
slaying Abel, and the Magi. They were 
members of our family. 

But between us and the builders of the 
underground chapel there was a great 
gulf. There was no means of spiritual 
communication across the abyss. A scrap 
of writing, a bit of poetry, a name handed 
down by tradition, would have been 
worth all the relics discovered by arch- 
eologists. 

There is justification for the traveler’s 
preference for the things he has read 
about, for these are the things which re- 
sist the changes of time. Only he must 
remember that they are better preserved 
in the book than in the places where they 
happened. The impression which any 
generation makes on the surface of the 
earth is very slight. It cannot give the 
true story of the brief occupancy. ‘That 
requires some more direct interpretation. 

‘The magic carpet which carries us into 
any age not our own is woven by the 
poets and historians. Without their aid 
we may travel through Space, but not 
through Time. 
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CAUN’T SPEAK THE LANGUAGE! 


RosBert Cortes HoLLipaAy 


While Mr. Chesterton represents in the familiar essay the height of epigrammatic satire, 
and Mr. Crothers typifies a certain suavity of phrase and outlook, Robert Cortes Holliday 
(1880- ) is distinctly an exponent of the modern journalistic school. The flippant note in his 
title “Caun’t Speak the Language,’ an essay which appeared in the volume W alking-Stick 
Papers in 1918, is borne out in the casual treatment of his subject. Engaged at different times as 
illustrator, book-seller, reporter, and editor, Mr. Holliday has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of books and people which furnishes excellent material for essays of bright commentary and 


popular thumb-nail sketches. 


WHENEVER we go to England we 
learn that we “caun’t” speak the lan- 
guage. We are told very frankly that 
we can’t. And we very quickly perceive 
that, whatever it is that we speak, it cer- 
tainly is not “the language.” 

Let us consider this matter. A some- 
what clever and an amusingly ill- 
natured English journalist, T. W. H. 
Crosland, not long ago wrote a book 
“knocking” us, in which he says “that hav- 
ing inherited, borrowed or stolen a beau- 
tiful language, they (that is, we Amer- 
icans) wilfully and of set purpose dis- 
tort and misspell it.” Crosland’s ignor- 
ance of all things American, ingeniously 
revealed in this lively bit of writing, is 
interesting in a person of, presumably, 
ordinary intelligence, and his credulity in 
the matter of what he has heard about us 
is apparently boundless. 

However, he does not much concern 
us. Well-behaved Englishmen would 
doubtless consider as impolite his manner 
of expression regarding the “best thing 
imported in the Mayflower.’ But 
however unamiably, he does voice a feel- 
ing very general, if not universal, in Eng- 
land. You never get around—an Eng- 
lishman would say “round’—the fact 
over there that we do not speak the Eng- 
lish language. 

Well, to use an Americanism, they— 
the English—certainly do have the drop 
on us in the matter of beauty. Mr. 
Chesterton_somewhere says that a thing 


1From Walking-Stick Papers by Robert 
, Cortes Holliday, copyright, 1918, by George 
-H. Doran Company, publishers. Reprinted 
/by permission, ; 


always to be borne in mind in considering 
England is that it is an island, that its 
people are insulated. An excellent thing 
to remember, too, in this connection, is 
that England is a flower garden. In 
ordinary times, after an Englishman is 
provided with a roof and four meals a 
day, the next thing he must have is a 
garden, even if it is but a flowerpot. 
They are continually talking about love- 
liness over there: it is a lovely day; it is 
lovely on the river now; it is a lovely 
spot. And so there are primroses in 
their speech. And then they have in- 
herited over there, or borrowed or stolen, 


_a beautiful literary language, worn soft 


in color, like their black-streaked, gray- 
stone buildings, by time; and, as Whist- 
ler’s Greeks did their drinking vessels, 
they use it because, perforce, they have 
no other. ‘The humblest Londoner will 
innocently shame you by talking perpetu- 
ally like a story-book. 

One day on an omnibus I asked the 
conductor where I should get off to reach 
a certain place. “Oh, that’s the jour- 
ney’s end, sir,” he replied. Now that is 
poetry. It sounds like Christina Ros- 
setti. What would an American car 
conductor have said? ‘Why, that’s the 
end of the line.” ‘Could you spare me a 
trifle, sir?” asks the London beggar. A 
pretty manner of requesting alms. Lit- 
tle boys in England are very fond of ciga- 
rette pictures, little cards there reproduc- 
ing “old English flowers.” I used to 
save them to give to children. Once I 
gave a number to the ringleader of a 
group. I was about to tell him to di- 
vide them up. “Oh, we'll share them, 
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sir,” he said. At home such a boy might 
have said to the others: ‘‘G’wan, these’re 
fer me.” Again, when I inquired my 
way of a tiny, ragged mite, he directed 
me to “go as straight as ever you can go, 
sir, across the cricket field; then take 
your first right; go straight through the 
copse, sir,’ he called after me. The 
-copse? Perhaps I was thinking of the 
“cops” of New York. Then I under- 
stood that the urchin was speaking of a 
small wood. 

Of course he, this small boy, sang his 
sentences, with the rising and falling in- 
flection of the lower classes. “Top of 
the street, bottom of the road, over the 
way’—so it goes. And, by the way, how 
does an Englishman know which is the 
top and which is the bottom of every 


street? 


Naturally, the English caun’t under- 
stand us. “When is it that you are go- 
ing ’ome?” asked my friend, the police- 
man in King’s Road. 

“Oh, some time in the fall,” I told him. 

“In the fall?” he inquired, puzzled. 

“Yes, September or October.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “in the autumn, 
yes, yes. At the fall of the leaves,” I 
heard him murmur meditatively. Meet- 
ing him later in the company of another 
policeman, ‘“‘He,”’ he said to his friend, 
nodding at me, “is going back in the fall.” 
Deliciously humorous to him was my 
speech. Now it may be mentioned as an 
interesting point that many of the words 
imported in the Mayflower, or in ships 
following it, have been quite forgotten in 
England. Fall, as in the fall of the year, 
I think, was among them. Quite so, 
quite so, as they say in England. 

Yes, in the King’s Road. For, it is an 
odd thing, Charles Scribner’s Sons are on 
Fifth Avenue, but Selfridge’s is in Ox- 
ford Street. Here we meet a man on 
the street; we kick him into it. And in 
England it is a very different thing, in- 
deed, whether you meet a lady in the 
street or on the street. You, for instance, 
wouldn’t meet a lady on the street at all. 
In fact, in England, to our mind, things 
are so turned around that it is as good as 


ah, 
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being in China. Just as traffic there 
keeps to the left kerb, instead of to the 
right curb, so whereas here I call you 
up on the telephone, there you phone me 
down. It would be awkward, wouldn’t 
it, for me to say to you that I called you 
down? 

England is an island; and though the 
British Government controls one fifth, 
or something like that, of the habitable 
globe, England is a very small place. 
Most of the things there are small. A 
freight car is a goods van, and it certainly 
is a goods van and not a freight car. 
So when you ask what little stream this 
is, you are told that that is the river Lea, 
or the river Arun, as the case may be, al- 
though they look, indeed, except that 
they are far more lovely, like what we 
call “cricks” in our country. And the 
Englishman is fond of speaking in di- 
minutives. He calls for a “drop of ale,” 
to receive a pint tankard. He asks for 
a “bite of bread,” when he wants half a 
loaf. His “bit of green” is a bowl of 
cabbage. He likes a “bit of cheese,” in 
the way of a hearty slice, now and then. 
One overhearing him from another rcom 
might think that his copious repast was a 
microscopic meal. About this peculiarity 
in the homely use of the language there 
was a joke in Punch not long ago. Said 
the village worthy in the picture: “Ah, 
I used to be as fond of a drop o’ beer as 
any one, but nowadays if I do take two 
or dree gallons it do knock I over!” 

Into the matter of the quaint features 
of the speech of the English countryside, 
or the wonders of the Cockney dialect, 
the unlearned foreigner hardly dare ven- 
ture. It is sufficient for us to wonder 
why a railroad should be a railway. When 
it becomes a “rilewie” we are inclined, in 
our speculation, “to pass,” as we say over 
here. And ale, when it is “ile,” brings 
to mind a pleasant story. A humble Lon- 
doner, speaking of an oil painting of an 
island, referred to it as “a painting in ile 
of an oil.” 

An American friend of mine, resident 
in London, insists that where there is an 
English word for a thing other than the 
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American word for it, the English word 
is in every case better because it is shorter. 
He points to tram, for surface-car; and 
to lift, for elevator. Still though it may 
be a finer word, hoarding is not shorter 
than billboard; nor is “dailybreader”’ 
shorter than commuter. I think we 
break about even on that score. 

This, however, would seem to be true: 
where the same words are employed in a 
somewhat different way the English are 
usually closer to the original meaning of 
the word. Saloon bar, for instance, is 
intended to designate a rather aristocratic 
place, above the public bar; while the 
lowest “gin mill” in the United States 
would be called a “saloon.” I know an 
American youth who has thought all the 
while that Piccadilly Circus was a show, 
like Barnum and Bailey’s. With every 
thing that is round in London called a 
circus, he must have imagined it a rather 
hilarious place. 

The English ‘“‘go on” a good deal about 
our slang. ‘They used to be fond of 
quoting in superior derision in their pa- 
pers our, to them, utterly unintelligible 
baseball news. Mr. Crosland, to drag 
him in again, to illustrate our abuse of 
“the language,” quotes from some tenth- 
rate American author—which is a way 
they have had in England of judging our 
literature—with the comment that “that 
is not the way John Milton wrote.” 
Not long ago Mr. Crosland became in- 
volved in a trial in the courts in connec- 
tion with Oscar Wilde, Lord Alfred 
Douglas and Robert Ross. He defended 
himself with much spirit and considerable 
cleverness. Among other things he said, 
as reported in the press: ‘“‘What is this 
game? ‘This gang are trying to do me 
down. Here I am a poor man up 
against two hundred quid (or some such 
amount) of counsel.” Well, that wasn’t 
the way John Milton talked, either. 

The English slang for money is a pleas- 
ant thing: thick’uns and thin’uns; two 
quid, five bob; tanners and coppers. And 
they have a good body of expressive and 
colorful speech. “On the rocks” is a 
neat and poetic way of saying “down and 
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out.” It is really not necessary to add 
the word “resources” to the expression 
“on his own.” <A “tripper” is a well- 
defined character, and so is a “flapper,” 
a “nipper,’ and a “bounder.” There 
had to be some word for the English 
“nut,” as no amount of the language of 
John Milton would describe him; and 
while the connotation of this word as 


humor is different with us, the appella- — 


tion of the English, when you have come 
to see it in their light, hits off the person- — 
age very crisply. To say that such a 

one “talks like a ha’penny book’’ is, as the 

English say, ‘‘a jolly good job.” And a 

hotel certainly is presented as full when it 

is pronounced “full up.” A “topper” 

would be only one kind of a hat. Very 

well, then it is quite possible, we see, to 

be “all fed up,” as they say in England, 

with English slang. 

Humorous’ Englishmen sometimes 
rather fancy our slang; and make naive 
attempts at the use of it. In England, for 
instance, a man “gets the sack’? when he 
is “bounced” from his job. So I heard 
a lively Englishman attracted by the 
word say that so and so should “get the 
bounce.” , 

In writing, the Englishman usually 
employs “the language.” He has his yel- 
low journals, indeed, which he calls 
“Americanized” newspapers. But crude 
and slovenly writing certainly is not a 
thing that sticks out on him. What a 
gentlemanly book reviewer he is always! 
We have here in the United States per- 
haps a half dozen gentlemen who review 
books. Is it not true that you would 
get tired counting up the young English 
novelists who are as accomplished writ- 
ers as our few men of letters? The 
Englishman has a basketful of excellent 
periodicals to every one of ours. And 
in passing it is interesting to note this. 
When we are literary we become a lit- 
tle dull. See our high-brow journals! 
When we frolic we are a little, well, 
rough. The Englishman can be funny, 
even hilarious, and unconsciously, con- 
foundedly well bred at the same time. 
But he does have a rotten lot of popular 
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illustrated magazines over there com- 
pared to ours. 

When you return from a sojourn of 
several months in the land of “the lan- 
guage” you are immediately struck very 
forcibly by the vast number of American- 
isms, by the richness of our popular 
speech, by the “punch” it has, and by the 
place it holds in the printed page at home. 
In a journey from New York I turned 
over in the smoking-car a number of 
papers I had not seen for some time, 
among them the New York Evening 
Post, Collier's, Harper's, Puck and the 
Indianapolis News. Here, generally with- 
out quotation marks and frequently in the 
editorial pages, I came across these 
among innumerable racy phrases: noth- 
ing doing, hot stuff, Right O!, strong- 
arm work, some celebration, has ’em all 
skinned, made at him, this got him in bad, 
scared of, skiddoo, beat it, a peach of a 
place, get away with the job, been stung 
by the party, got by on his bluff, sore at 
that fact, and always on the job. I 
learned that the weather man had put 
over his first frost last night, that a town 
we passed had come across with a six- 
teen-year-old burglar, and that a discred- 
ited politician was attempting to get out 
from under. Perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that the Englishman fre- 
quently fails to get us. 

You note a change in the whole at- 
mosphere of language. A pronounced 
instance of this difference is found in pub- 
lic signs. You have been seeing in Eng- 
lish conveyances the placards in neat type 
posted about which kindly request the 
traveller not to expectorate upon the floor 
of this vehicle, as to do so may cause in- 
convenience to other passengers or spread 
disease, and so forth and so on. Over 
here: 

Don’t Spit! 
This Means You! 


This is about the way our signs of this 
kind go. Now what about all this? I 
used to think many persons just returned 
from England ridiculously affected in 
their speech. And many of them are— 


those who say caun’t when they can’t do 
it unconsciously. That is, over here. In 
Britain, perhaps, it is just as well to 
make a stagger at speaking the way the 
Britains do. When you accidentally step 
on an Englishman’s toe, it is better to 
say “I’m sorry!” or simply “sorry,” than 
to beg his pardon or ask him to excuse 
you. ‘This makes you less conspicuous, 
and so more comfortable. And when 
you stay any length of time you fall 
naturally into English ways. Then 
when you come back you seem to us, to 
use one of the Englishman’s most delight- 
ful words, to “swank” dreadfully. And 
in that is the whole story. 

Mr. James declares that in the work 
of two equally good writers you could 
still tell by the writing which was that 
of the Englishman and which that of the 
American. ‘The assumption of course is 
that where they differed the American 
would be the inferior writer. Mr. James 
prefers the English atmosphere. And 
the Englishman is inclined to regard us in 
our deviation as a sort of imperfect re- 
production of himself. -What is his is 
ours, it is true; but what’s ours is our 
own. ‘That is, we have inherited a noble 
literature in common. But we write less 
and less like an Englishman all the while. 
Our legacy of language brought over in 
the Mayflower has become adapted to our 
own environment, been fused in the 
“melting-pot,” and quickened by our own 
life to-day. Whether for better or for 
worse—it may be either—the literary 
touch is rapidly going by the board in 
modern American writing. One of the 
newer English writers remarks: “A few 
carefully selected American phrases can 
very swiftly kill a great deal of dignity 
and tradition.” 

Why should we speak the very excel- 
lent language spoken in the tight little 
isle across the sea? In Surrey they 
speak of the “broad Sussex” of their 
neighbors in the adjoining county. Is it 
exactly that we caunt? Or that we just 
don’t? Because we have an article more 
to our purpose, made largely from English 
material, but made in the United States? 


II. 
A RGUMENTATION plays a great- 


er role in our lives than many of us 

realize: not the technical kind, per- 
haps, that is preceded by the construction 
of briefs according to some stereotyped 
form, such as is required of lawyers, 
statesmen, and college freshmen; but the 
offhand mental debate involved in all our 
Aecisions, and the oral fencing which re- 
sults from the necessary frictions of our 
daily routine. Not an hour passes but we 
are called upon to prove our statements or 
to defend our opinions. Indeed, all our 
actions are the result of certain judgments 
made often so promptly that the con- 
sciousness of the feat is lost. Were it not 
for this rational control based on silent 
and expeditious argumentative processes, 
our deeds would have no significance, and 
we should be lunatics. 

In the field of writing as well, much of 
our argument is not confined to formal 
articles with such captions as: Resolved, 
That the ex-Kaiser should be brought be- 
fore an international tribunal; or, Does 
prohibition prohibit? Often it is inci- 
dental or of such a nature that it is firmly 
interwoven with the entire fabric of the 
thought. Carlyle in Heroes and Hero 
Worship and Emerson in “Illusions” are 
never exhaustingly polemic, for they are 
more interested in the details of their ex- 
position than in their thesis. Even when 
the chief aim of a book or essay is the ac- 
ceptance by the reader of a well-defined 
proposition, that fact in itself by no means 
precludes an interesting treatment and 
a pleasant style. 

Although often considered a subdivi- 
sion of Exposition, Argumentation, be- 
cause of its importance, is usually treated 
separately. Like Exposition it deals with 
ideas; but unlike Exposition it subjects 
those ideas to certain tests, and endeavors 
to convince some one by a logical process 
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of reasoning that an allegation is true, o1 
that a policy is right, expedient, or nec- 
essary. Thus Columbus tried to prove 
to his contemporaries the fact that the 
earth is round; Thomas M. Osborne sub- 
mitted evidence to support his opinion 
that prison reform is needed; and many a 
politician has sought to convince himself 
and others that a program, though mor- 
ally doubtful, is expedient and justified 
by conditions. 

Evidence is necessary either to prove a 
fact or to support an opinion. It is of two 
kinds: direct and indirect. 

1. Direct Evidence is the supporting 
statements of witnesses, and may be either 
oral or written. When special stress is 
laid upon the statements of some wit-_ 
ness because of his accredited knowledge — 
of a certain subject, this is called argu- 
ment from authority. We must judge 
the worth of all testimony by at least 
three tests. First, has the witness the 
physical and mental capacity to testify 
concerning the question? You would — 
scarcely credit the statements of a par- 
tially deaf man concerning the exact 
wording of an overheard conversation, or 
the judgments of a corner-grocery orator 
upon the new tariff. Second, is the wit- 
ness morally sound ?—that is, would he 
consciously distort the truth? And 
finally, is there any personal feeling that 
might unconsciously bias the judgment of 
the witness? Northern and Southern 
historians of the Civil War, without the 
slightest intention of deceit, sometimes 
draw very different conclusions from the 
same incidents, according to their re- 
spective points of view. 

2. Indirect Evidence is furnished by a 
peculiar arrangement of circumstances, 
and is usually called Circumstantial Evi- 
dence. Van Wyck Brooks in his Ordeal 
of Mark Twain undertakes to prove that 
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the philosophical despair and cynicism 
which peer through the humor of our 
“divine amateur” were due not to pose 
but to the unnatural repression of his cre- 
ative impulse, leaving in a state of ar- 
rested development only the playboy in 
letters, the humorous entertainer of the 
masses, never the true satirist nature had 
designed him to be. ‘This hypothesis of 
maladjustment—a revolutionary view of 
Mark Twain based on Freudian princi- 
ples of psychoanalysis—Mr. Brooks sub- 
stantiates by finding in certain influences 
in Mark Twain’s early life a sufficient 
cause for the suppression of his artistic 
genius: the narrow Puritanism of his 
mother, the crushing hostility to any 
signs of individualism among the pioneers 
of the Nevada gold fields, the bourgeois 
smugness and morality of his Hartford 
associates, and the continual insistence on 
respectability by his wife. These cir- 
cumstances (says Mr. Brooks) explain 
how so great a spirit remained discon- 
tentedly degrading the beauty he could 
not himself achieve. 

Circumstantial Evidence alone is 
scarcely dependable. A different set of 
conditions may fit our hypothesis. But 
- when Mr. Brooks adduces Direct Evi- 
dence in the shape of anecdotes by such 
men as Howells and Paine, and a 
number of Mark Twain’s own letters, 
many written not to be delivered but 
merely to let off steam, in which the 
humorist gives vent to his bitterness and 
distrust in himself and the race, the argu- 
ment is materially strengthened, for both 
the Direct and the Indirect Evidence 
agree. 

Before definitely committing one’s self 
to a judgment upon the truth or falsity 
of the original proposition, one would first 
consider the Evidence submitted, balance 
one set of ideas against another, interpret 
the known facts, draw certain inferences, 
and finally reach a decision. This thought 
process brought into play after the Evi- 
dence has been submitted is termed Rea- 
soning. 

Reasoning may be divided into two 
kinds: Inductive and Deductive. 
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1. Inductive Reasoning means argu- 
ing from a number of specific instances to 
a general law that will include them all. 
Thus by observation and testimony we 
know that every human being in the past 
has come at last to his death. Conse- 
quently we may frame a general law, All 
men are mortal. It is by this type of 
reasoning that all science advances. So 
Newton reasoned from the fall of an ap- 
ple to the law of gravitation, and Hux- 
ley from an examination of chalk depos- 
its to the conclusion that certain portions 
of inhabited Europe were once submerged 
in the ocean. 

2. Deductive Reasoning means argu- 
ing from an accepted general law to one 
specific instance: All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. ‘Therefore Socrates 
is mortal. This form of major premise, 
minor premise, and conclusion is termed 
a Syllogism. Macaulay employs Deduc- 
tive Reasoning in his essay on “Milton,” 
arguing that since it is right for men to 
fight for freedom even though rebellion 
brings with it many evils, therefore the 
conduct of Milton in championing the 
cause of the Commonwealth was justifi- 
able and praiseworthy. 

Practically all our argument involves 
both kinds of Reasoning. When we say 
that a certain man will surely die, we are 
basing our conclusion not merely on De- 
duction, but on the inductive process by 
which we arrived at the major premise, 
All men are mortal. 

An error in reasoning is called a Fallacy. 
Very often success in destructive argument 
depends upon the disputant’s ability to 
discern these fallacies in his opponent’s 
reasoning. In Induction the most com- 
mon Fallacy is that of hasty generaliza- 
tion following observation of too few spe- 
cific instances. If we should say, “The 
new moon is spilling water; there will be 
a wet month,” it would be evident we 
had made no thorough observation of 
weather conditions, but were simply voic- 
ing a popular superstition. 

Sometimes our observation itself is at 
fault. ‘The scientist who thought he had 
produced spontaneous germination of life 
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in a test tube of sterilized matter—a dis- 
covery which would have bridged the gap 
between the era of slime and the era of 
life in the world’s history—was suddenly 
refuted by another scientist who demon- 
strated conclusively that the matter in 
the test tube had not been properly steri- 
lized and still contained life. 

In Deduction the most common error is 
the assumption of an incorrect major 
premise. If we start from the general 
statement that all who say “it don’t” are 
uneducated and vulgar, we can prove 
some amazing things about certain college 
professors. As in Induction, correct ob- 
servation is also necessary before we 
frame our minor premise. Otherwise 
there is no connecting link between the 
major premise and the conclusion. Fur- 
thermore, special care must be taken 
that the first term of the conclusion 
be contained in the smaller term of 
the major premise. Carlyle in Heroes 
and Hero Worship makes use of a false 
syllogism that may be formulated thus: 
All great men are sincere. Mahomet 
was sincere. “Therefore Mahomet was a 
great man. ‘The only legitimate conclu- 
sion one can draw from the original state- 
ment is that if Mahomet had been great, 
he would have been sincere. 

It may be wise at this point to distin- 
guish between Argument and Persuasion. 
‘The purpose of Argument is to convince. 
When a disputant appeals to the emotions 
of his hearers rather than to their intel- 
lects, he is trying to persuade. Persua- 
sion is not Argumentation in its best sense, 
but none the less it often proves effective 
as the florid perorations of certain law- 
yers for the defense amply illustrate. It 
is justifiable, however, when used to ex- 
cite human interest in sound argument. 


Hitherto we have been dealing largely 
with definitions. The most important 
constructive step in any argument is the 
determination of the Issues. The Issues 
are those points of dispute around which 
the discussion will rage most hotly. They 
are common both to the affirmative and to 
the negative, and in a formal brief + are 
always put in the form of questions. 
Consider, for instance, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s address to Congress recommending 
the declaration of a state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government. He discusses three 
chief issues which may be formulated 
thus: 


1. Is the wanton and _ wholesale 

destruction of the lives of non- 

combatants through the ruthless 
submarine policy of Germany a 
challenge to the sense of justice of 
the American people? 

2. Is armed neutrality on the part of 
the United States still practica- 
ble? 

3. Can peace be maintained by any 
means other than a partnership 
of democratic nations among 
whom the United States shall of 
necessity have a place? 


The capacity for perceiving these cru- 
cial points of discussion is the first requi- 
site demanded of any who engage either 
in formal debate or in ordinary contro- 
versy. ‘The second is the reasoning power 
to advance by certain logical steps from 
an accepted proposition to one not yet 
granted, 


_1 For a model brief see G. K. Pattee, Prac- 
tical Argumentation, The Century Company, 
pages 171-183. 
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FOR THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 
JoHN Mitton 


The active years of John Milton (1608-1674), Puritan poet and statesman, fell largely in 
that troubled period of the interregnum. With the possible exception of Shakespeare, Milton 
is the most sublime poet England has produced. Less widely known than Paradise Lost, 
Samson Agonistes, and the minor poems are Milton’s state papers, defending the government 
of the Commonwealth, in which he took an active part. His indefatigable labors eventually 
cost him his sight. The following is the conclusion of his famous Areopagitica (1644), a 
speech on the freedom of the press, in which the Puritan controversialist grows pardonably 


vehement. 


Lorps and commons of England! con- 
sider what nation it is whereof ye are, 
and whereof ye are the governors; a na- 
tion not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to 
invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, 
not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her 
deepest sciences have been so ancient, and 
so eminent among us, that writers of good 
antiquity, and able judgment, have been 
persuaded that even the school of Pytha- 
goras, and the Persian wisdom, took be- 
ginning from the old philosophy of this 
island. And that wise and civil Roman, 
Julius Agricola, who governed once here 
for Caesar, preferred the natural wits of 
Britain, before the labored studies of the 
French. Nor is it for nothing that the 
grave and frugal Transylvania sends 
out yearly from as far as the mountain- 
ous borders of Russia, and beyond the 
Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, 
but their staid men, to learn our lan- 
guage, and our theologic arts. Yet that 
which is above all this, the favor and the 
love of heaven, we have great argument 
to think in a peculiar manner propitious 
and propending toward us. Why else 
was this nation chosen before any other, 
that out of her, as out of Sion, should be 
proclaimed and sounded forth the first 
tidings and trumpet of reformation to all 
Europe? And had it not been the ob- 
stinate perverseness of our prelates against 
the divine and admirable spirit of 
Wickliffe, to suppress him as a schismatic 
and innovator, perhaps neither the Bo- 
hemian Huss and Jerome, no, nor the 


name of Luther, or of Calvin, had been 
ever known; the glory of reforming all 
our neighbors had been completely ours. 

But now, as our obdurate clergy have 
with violence demeaned the matter, we 
are become hitherto the latest and the 
backwardest scholars of whom God of- 
fered to have made us the teachers. Now 
once again by all concurrence of signs, 
and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing 
to begin some new and great period in 
his church, even to the reforming of ref- 
ormation itself. What does he then 
but reveal himself to his servants, and as 
his manner is, first to his Englishmen ?. 
I say as his manner is, first to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counsels, 
and are unworthy. Behold now this vast 
city; a city of refuge, the mansion-house 
of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with his protection; the shop of war hath 
not there more anvils and hammers wak- 
ing, to fashion out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defense of be- 
leaguered truth, than there be pens and 
heads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new 
notions and ideas wherewith to present 
as with their homage and their fealty, the 
approaching reformation; others as fast 
reading, trying all things, assenting to 
the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a 
nation, so pliant and so prone to seek 
after knowledge? What wants there to 
such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful laborers, to make a 
knowing people, a nation of prophets, of 
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sages, and of worthies? We reckon more 
than five months yet to harvest; there 
need not be five weeks, had we but eyes 
to lift up; the fields are white already. 

Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for opin- 
ion in good men is but knowledge in the 
making. Under these fantastic terrors 
of sect and schism,! we wrong the earn- 
est and zealous thirst after knowledge 
and understanding, which God hath 
stirred up in this city. What some la- 
ment of, we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forward- 
ness among men, to reassume the ill 
deputed care of their religion into their 
own hands again. A little generous pru- 
dence, a little forbearance of one another, 
and some grain of charity might win all 
these diligences to join, and unite into 
one general and brotherly search after 
truth, could we but forego this prelatical 
tradition of crowding free consciences 
and Christian liberties into canons and 
precepts of men. 

I doubt not, if some great and worthy 
stranger should come among us, wise to 
discern the mould and temper of a peo- 
ple, and how to govern it, observing 
the high hopes and aims, the diligent 
alacrity of our extended thoughts and 
reasonings in the pursuance of truth and 
freedom, but that he would cry out as 
Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman do- 
cility and courage; If such were my 
Epirots, I would not despair the great- 
est design that could be attempted to 
make a church or kingdom happy. Yet 
these are the men cried out against for 
schismatics and sectaries, as if, while 
the temple of the Lord was building, 
some cutting, some squaring the marble, 
others hewing the cedars, there should be 
a sort of irrational men, who could not 
consider there must be many schisms and 
many dissections made in the quarry and 
in the timber, ere the house of God can 
be built. And when every stone is laid 


1 Milton is here defending the forces that 
were dividing Protestantism into denomina- 
tions, 


artfully together, it cannot be united into 
a continuity, it can but be contiguous in 
this world. Neither can every piece of 
the building be of one form; nay, rather, 
the perfection consists in this, that out of 
many moderate varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly dispro- 
portional, arises the goodly and the grace- 
ful symmetry that commends the whole 
pile and structure. Let us therefore be 
more considerate builders, more wise in 
spiritual architecture, when great refor- 
mation is expected. For now the time 
seems come, wherein Moses, the great 
prophet, may sit in heaven rejoicing to 
see that memorable and glorious wish of 
his fulfilled, when not only our seventy 
elders, but all the Lord’s people are be- 
come prophets. No marvel then though 
some men, and some good men, too, per- 
haps, but young in goodness, as Joshua 
then was, envy them. “They fret, and 
out of their own weakness are in agony, 
lest these divisions and subdivisions will 
undo us. “The adversary again applauds, 
and waits the hour. When they have 
branched themselves out, saith he, small 
enough into parties and partitions, then 
will be our time. Fool! he sees not the 
firm root, out of which we all grow, 
though into branches; nor will beware 
until he see our small divided maniples 
cutting through at every angle of his ill 
united and unwieldy brigade. And that 
we are to hope better of all these sup- 
posed sects and schisms, and that we shall 
not need that solicitude, honest perhaps, 
though overtimorous, of them that vex in 
this behalf, but shall laugh in the end at 
those malicious applauders of our differ- 
ences, I have these reasons to persuade 
me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were 
besieged and blocked about, her navigable 
river infested, inroads and _ incursions 
round, defiance and battle oft rumored to 
be marching up even to her walls and 
suburb trenches, that then the people, or 
the greater part, more than at other times, 
wholly taken up with the study of high- 
est and most important matters to be re- 
formed, should be disputing, reasoning, 
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reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a 
rarity and admiration, things not before 
discoursed or written of, argues first a 
singular good will, contentedness and 
confidence in your prudent foresight and 
safe government, lords and commons! 
and from thence derives itself to a gallant 
bravery and well grounded contempt of 
their enemies, as if there were no small 
number of as great spirits among us as 
his was, who, when Rome was nigh be- 
sieged by Hannibal, being in the city, 
bought that piece of ground at no cheap 
rate, whereon Hannibal himself en- 
camped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage 
of our happy success and victory. For as 
in a body when the blood is fresh, the 
spirits pure and vigorous, not only to 
vital, but to rational faculties, and those 
in the acutest and the pertest operations 
of wit and subtlety, it argues in what good 
plight and constitution the body is; so 
when the cheerfulness of the people is so 
sprightly up as that it has not only 
wherewith to guard well its own freedom 
and safety, but to spare, and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimest points of 
controversy and new invention, it be- 
tokens us not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatal decay, by casting off the old 
and wrinkled skin of corruption to out- 
live these pangs, and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of truth and 
prosperous virtue, destined to become 
great and honorable in these latter ages. 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation, rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam, purging and unscaling her 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance, while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms. 

What should ye do then? Should ye 
suppress all this flowery crop of knowl- 


edge and new light sprung up and yet 
springing daily in this city? Should ye 
set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers ! 
over it, to bring a famine upon our minds 
again, when we shall know nothing but 
what is measured to us by their bushel? 
Believe it, lords and commons! they who 
counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as 
good as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I 
will soon show how. If it be desired to 
know the immediate cause of all this 
free writing and free speaking, there can- 
not be assigned a truer than your own 
mild, and free, and humane government; 
it is the liberty, lords and commons! 
which your own valorous and happy 
counsels have purchased us; liberty which 
is the nurse of all great wits; this is that 
which hath rarified and enlightened our 
spirits like the influence of heaven; this is 
that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, 
and lifted up our apprehensions degrees 
above themselves. Ye cannot make us 
now less capable, less knowing, less eag- 
erly pursuing of the truth, unless ye first 
make yourselves that made us so, less the 
lovers, less the founders of our true lib- 
erty. We can grow ignorant again, 
brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found 
us; but you then must first become that 
which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, 
and tyrannous, as they were from 
whom ye have freed us. ‘That our hearts 
are now more capacious, our thoughts 
more erected to the search and expecta- 
tion of greatest and exactest things, is the 
issue of your own virtue propagated in 
us; ye cannot suppress that, unless ye re- 
inforce an abrogated and merciless law, 
that fathers may dispatch at will their 
own children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye and excite others? Not he 
who takes up arms for coat and conduct, 
and his four nobles of Danegelt; al- 
though I dispraise not the defence of just 
immunities, yet love my peace better, if 
that were all. Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely ac- 
cording to conscience, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised then, if 


1The censors that were to pacc upon all 
projected bocks and pamphlets. 
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it be found so hurtful and so unequal to 
suppress opinions for the newness, or the 
unsuitableness to a customary acceptance, 
will not be my task to say. I shall only 
repeat what I have learned from one of 
your own honorable number, a right 
noble and pious lord, who, had he not 
sacrificed his life and fortunes to the 
church and commonwealth, we had not 
now missed and bewailed a worthy and 
undoubted patron of this argument. Ye 
know him, I am sure; yet I for honor’s 
sake, and may it be eternal to him! shall 
name him, the lord Brook. He, writing 
of episcopacy and by the way treating of 
sects and schisms, left ye his vote, or 
rather now the last words of his dying 
charge, which I know will ever be of dear 
and honored regard with ye, so full of 
meckness and breathing charity, that next 
to His last testament, who bequeathed 
love and peace to his disciples, I cannot 
call to mind where I have read or heard 
words more mild and peaceful. He there 
exhorts us to hear with patience and hu- 
mility those, however they may be mis- 
called, that desire to live purely, in such 
a use of God’s ordinances, as the best 
guidance of their conscience gives them, 
and to tolerate them, though in some dis- 
conformity to ourselves. The book it- 
self will tell us more at large, being pub- 
lished to the world, and dedicated to the 
parliament by him who both for his life 
and for his death deserves that what ad- 
vice he left, be not laid by without pe- 
rusal. 

And now the time in special is, by 
privilege to write and speak what may 
help to the further discussing of the mat- 
ters in agitation. "The temple of Janus, 
with his two controversial faces, might 
now not unsignificantly be set open. And 
though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
in the field, we do injuriously by licens- 
ing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grap- 
ple. Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter? 
Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing. He who hears what praying 


there is for light and clear knowledge to 
be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the 
discipline of Geneva, framed and fab- 
ricked already to our hands. Yet when 
the new light which we beg for, shines 
in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, 
if it come not first in at their casements. 
What a collusion is this, when as we are 
exhorted by the wise man to use dili- 
gence, “to seek for wisdom as for hidden 
treasures” early and late, that another 
order shall enjoin us, to know nothing 
but by statute? When a man hath been 
laboring the hardest labor in the deep 
mines of knowledge, hath furnished out 
his findings in all their equipage, drawn 
forth his reasons as it were a battle 
ranged, scattered and defeated all objec- 
tions in his way, calls out his adversary 
into the plain, offers him the advantage 
of wind and sun, if he please, only that 
he may try the matter by dint of argu- 
ment, for his opponents then to skulk, to 
lay ambushments, to keep a narrow 
bridge of licensing where the challenger 
should pass, though it be valor enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice 
in the wars of Truth. For who knows not. 
that Truth is strong,next to the Almighty. 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious. “Those 
are the shifts and defences that Error 
uses against her power. Give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she 
sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as 
the old Proteus did, who spake oracles 
only when he was caught and bound, but 
then rather she turns herself into all 
shapes, except her own, and perhaps tunes 
her voice according to the time,as Micaiah 
did before Ahab, until she be adjured into 
her own likeness. Yet is it not impossi- 
ble that she may have more shapes than 
one? What else is all that rank of 
things indifferent, wherein Truth may be 
on this side, or on the other, without be- 
ing unlike herself? What but a vain 
shadow else is the abolition of “those 
ordinances, that handwriting nailed to 
the cross?” What great purchase is this 
Christian liberty which Paul so often 
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boasts of? His doctrine is, that he who 
eats or eats not, regards a day or regards 
it not, may do either to the Lord. How 
many other things might be tolerated in 
peace, and left to conscience, had we but 
charity, and were it not the chief strong- 
hold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging 
one another. 

I fear yet this iron yoke of outward 
conformity hath left a slavish print upon 
our necks; the ghost of a linen decency 
yet haunts us. We stumble, and are im- 
patient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another, though it be 
not in fundamentals; and through our 
forwardness to suppress, and our back- 
wardness to recover any enthralled piece 
of truth out of the gripe of custom, we 
care not to keep truth separated from 
truth, which is the fiercest rent and dis- 
union of all. We do not see that while 
we still affect by all means a rigid ex- 
ternal formality, we may as soon fall 
again into a gross conforming stupidity, a 
stark and dead congealment of “wood and 
hay and stubble” forced and frozen to- 
gether, which is more to the sudden de- 
generating of a church than many sub- 
dichotomies of petty schisms. Not that 
I can think well of every light separation; 
or that all in a church is to be expected 
“gold and silver and precious stones” ; it 
is not possible for man to sever the wheat 
from the tares, the good fish from the 
other fry; that must be the angels’ min- 
istry at the end of mortal things. 

Yet if all cannot be of one mind, as 
who looks they should be? this doubtless 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and 
more Christian, that many be tolerated, 
rather than all compelled. I mean not 
tolerated popery, and open superstition, 
which, as it extirpates all religions and 
civil supremacies, so itself should be ex- 
tirpate, provided first that all charitable 
and compassionate means be used to win 
and regain the weak and the misled. That 
also which is impious or evil absolutely, 
either against faith or manners, no law 
can possibly permit, that intends not to 
unlaw itself; but those neighboring dif- 
ferences, or rather indifferences, are what 


I speak of, whether in some point of doc- 
trine or of discipline, which, though they 
may be many, yet need not interrupt the 
unity of spirit, if we could but find among 
us the bond of peace. In the meanwhile, 
if any one would write, and bring his 
helpful hand to the slow moving ref- 
ormation which we labor under, if 
Truth have spoken to him before others, 
or but seemed at least to speak, who hath 
so bejesuited us that we should trouble 
that man with asking license to do so 
worthy a deed, and not consider this, that 
if it comes to prohibiting, there is not 
aught more likely to be prohibited than 
Truth itself; whose first appearance to 
our eyes, bleared and dimmed with 
prejudice and custom, is more unsightly 
and unplausible than many errors, even 
as the person is of many a great man, 
slight and contemptible to see to? 

And what do they tell us vainly of new 
opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, 
that none must be heard but whom they 
like, is the worst and newest opinion of 
all others, and is the chief cause why 
sects and schisms do so much abound, and 
true knowledge is kept at distance from 
us; besides yet a greater danger which is 
in it. For when God shakes a king- 
dom, with strong and healthful commo- 
tions, to a general reforming, it is not un- 
true that many sectaries and false 
teachers are then busiest in seducing. But 
yet more true it is, that God then raises 
to his own work men of rare abilities and 
more than common industry, not only to 
look back and revise what hath been 
taught heretofore, but to gain further and 
to go on some new enlightened steps in 
the discovery of truth. For such is the 
order of God’s enlightening his church, 
to dispense and deal out by degrees his 
beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sus- 
tain it. Neither is God appointed and 
confined, where and out of what place 
these his chosen shall be first heard to 
speak ; for he sees not as man sees, chooses 
not as man chooses, lest we should de- 
vote ourselves again to set places, and 
assemblies, and outward callings of men, 
planting our faith one while in that old 
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Convocation house, and another while in 
the chapel at Westminster, when all the 
faith and religion that shall be there 
canonized, is not sufficient without plain 
convincement, and the charity of patient 
instruction, to supple the least bruise of 
conscience, to edify the meanest Chris- 
tian, who desires to walk in the spirit, 
and not in the letter of human trust, for 
all the number of voices that can be there 
made; no, though Harry the Seventh 
himself there, with all his liege tombs 
about him, should lend them voices from 
the dead, to swell their number. And if 
the men be erroneous who appear to be 
the leading schismatics, what withholds 
us but our sloth, our selfwill, and dis- 
trust in the right cause, that we do not 
give them gentle meetings and gentle dis- 
missions, that we debate not and examine 
the matter thoroughly with liberal and 
frequent audience, if not for their sakes, 
yet for our own? seeing no man who hath 
tasted learning, but will confess the many 
ways of profiting by those, who, not con- 
tented with stale receipts, are able to 
manage and set forth new positions to the 
world. And were they but as the dust 
‘and cinders of our feet, so long as in that 
notion they may yet serve to polish and 
brighten the armory of truth, even for 
that respect they were not utterly to be 
cast away. But if they be of those 
whom God hath fitted for the special use 
of these times with eminent and ample 
gifts, and those perhaps neither among 
the priests nor among the Pharisees, and 
we in the haste of a precipitant zeal shall 
make no distinction, but resolve to stop 
their mouths, because we fear they come 
with new and dangerous opinions, as we 
commonly forejudge them ere we under- 
stand them, no less than woe to us, while, 
thinking thus to defend the gospel we are 
found the persecutors! 

There have been not a few since the 
beginning of this parliament, both of the 
presbytery and others, who, by their un- 
licensed books to the contempt of an im- 
primatur, first broke that triple ice clung 
about our hearts, and taught the people 
to see day. I hope that none of those 


were the persuaders to renew upon us 
this bondage which they themselves have 
wrought so much good by contemning. 
But if neither the check that Moses gave 
to young Joshua, nor the countermand 
which our Saviour gave to young John, 
who was so ready to prohibit those 
whom he thought unlicensed, be not 
enough to admonish our elders how un- 
acceptable to God their testy mood of 
prohibiting is; if neither their own re- 
membrance what evil hath abounded in 
the church by this let of licensing, and 
what good they themselves have begun by 
transgressing it, be not enough, but that 
they will persuade, and execute the most 
Dominican part of theInquisition over us, 
and are already with one foot in the stir- 
rup, so active at suppressing, it would be 
no unequal distribution in the first place 
to suppress the suppressors themselves, 
whom the change of their condition 
hath puffed up, more than their late 
experience of harder times hath made 
wise. 

And as for regulating the press, let no 
man think to have the honor of advising 
ye better than yourselves have done in 
that order published next before this; 
“That no book be printed, unless the 
printer’s and the author’s name, or at 
least the printer’s be registered.”” Those 
which otherwise come forth, if they be 
found mischievous and libellous, the fire 
and the executioner will be the timeliest 
and the most effectual remedy that man’s 
prevention can use. For this authentic 
Spanish policy of licensing books, if I 
have said aught, will prove the most un- 
licensed book itself within a short while, 
and was the immediate image of a Star- 
chamber decree to that purpose made in 
those very times when that court did the 
rest of those her pious works, for which 
she is now fallen from the stars with 
Lucifer; whereby ye may guess what 
kind of state prudence, what love of the 
people, what care of religion, or good 
manners there was at the contriving, al- 
though with singular hypocrisy it pre- 
tended to bind books to their good be- 
havior. And how it got the upper hand 
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of your precedent order so well consti- 
tuted before, if we may believe those 
men whose profession gives them cause 
to inquire most, it may be doubted there 
was in it the fraud of some old patentees 
and monopolizers in the trade of book- 
selling, who, under pretence of the poor 
in their company not to be defrauded, and 
the just retaining of each man his sev- 
eral copy, which God forbid should be 
gainsaid! brought divers glossing colors 
to the house, which were indeed but col- 
ors and serving to no end except it be to 
exercise a superiority over their neigh- 
bors; men who do not therefore labor in 
an honest profession, to which learning is 
indebted, that they should be made other 
men’s vassals. 

Another end is thought was aimed at by 


some of them in procuring by petition this 
order; that having power in their hands, 
malignant books might the easier escape 
abroad, as the event shows. But of these 
sophisms and elenchs of merchandise I 
skill not. This I know, that errors in a 
good government and in a bad, are 
equally almost incident; for what mag- 
istrate may not be misinformed, and 
much the sooner, if liberty of printing be 
reduced into the power of a few? But 
to redress willingly and speedily what 
hath been erred, and in highest authority 
to esteem a plain advertisement more than 
others have done a sumptuous bribe, is a 
virtue, honored lords and commons! an- 
swerable to your highest actions, and 
whereof none can participate, but great- 
est and wisest men. 


AN ARGUMENT 


TO PROVE THAT THE ABOLISHING OF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND MAY, AS THINGS 
NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH SOME INCONVENIENCES, AND PERHAPS 
NOT PRODUCE THOSE MANY GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), clergyman of the Established Church, wrote satires that are 


marked by their cleverness and by their bitterness. 


His most important work is Gulliver’s 


Travels, ranking as a satiric achievement with Cervantes’ Don Quixote. The following tract 
on the abolishing of Christianity (1708), while superficially an argument against an imaginary 
proposal, is, in reality, a bitter attack upon the spiritual indifference of his time. 


I am very sensible what a weakness 
and presumption it is to reason against the 
general humor and disposition of the 
world. I remember it was with great 
justice, and a due regard to the freedom 
both of the public and the press, forbid- 
den, upon several penalties, to write, or 
discourse, or lay wagers against the 
Union,! even before it was confirmed by 
parliament ; because that was looked upon 
as a design to oppose the current of the 
people, which, besides the folly of it, is a 
manifest breach of the fundamental law, 
that makes this majority of opinion the 
voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very same reasons, it may perhaps be 
neither safe nor prudent to argue against 
the abolishing of Christianity, at a junc- 

1Union between Scotland and England 
consummated in 1707. 


ture when all parties appear so unani- 
mously determined upon the point, as we 
cannot but allow from their actions, their 
discourses, and their writings. How- 
ever, I know not how, whether from the 
affectation of singularity, or the per- 
verseness of human nature, but so it un- 
happily falls out, that I cannot be en- 
tirely of this opinion. Nay, though I 
were sure an order were issued for my 
immediate prosecution by the attorney- 
general, I should still confess that, in the 
present posture of our affairs at home or 
abroad, I do not yet see the absolute ne- 
cessity of extirpating the Christian re- 
ligion from among us. 

This, perhaps, may appear too great a 
paradox even for our wise and para- 
doxical age to endure; therefore I shall 
handle it with all tenderness, and with 
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the utmost deference to that great and 
profound majority which is of another 
sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to ob- 
serve how much the genius of a nation is 
liable to alter in half an age. I have 
heard it affirmed for certain, by some 
very old people, that the contrary opin- 
ion was, even in their memories, as much 
in vogue as the other is now; and that a 
project for the abolishing of Christianity 
would then have appeared as singular, 
and been thought as absurd, as it would 
be, at this time, to write or discourse in 
its defence. 

Therefore I freely own that all appear- 
ances are against me. ‘The system of the 
gospel, after the fate of other systems, is 
generally antiquated and exploded: and 
the mass or body of the common people, 
among whom it seems to have had its 
latest credit, are now grown as much 
ashamed of it as their betters; opinions 
like fashions always descending from 
those of quality to the middle sort, and 
thence to the vulgar, where at length 
they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and 
must therefore be so bold as to borrow a 
distinction from the writers on the other 
side, when they make a difference be- 
tween nominal and real Trinitarians. I 
hope no reader imagines me so weak to 
stand up in the defence of real Chris- 
tianity, such as used in primitive times 
(if we may believe the authors of those 
ages) to have an influence upon men’s be- 
lief and actions: to offer at the restoring 
of that would indeed be a wild project; 
it would be to dig up foundations; to de- 
stroy at one blow all the wit and half the 
learning of the kingdom; to break the 
entire frame and constitution of things; 
to ruin trade, extinguish arts and sciences, 
with the professors of them; in short, to 
turn our courts, exchanges, and shops 
into deserts; and would be full as absurd 
as the proposal of Horace, where he ad- 
vises the Romans all in a body to leave 
their city, and seek a new seat in some re- 
mote part of the world, by way of cure 
for the corruption of their manners. 


| 


Therefore I think this caution was in 
itself altogether unnecessary (which I 
have inserted only to prevent all possi- 
bility of cavilling), since every candid 
reader will easily understand my dis- 
course to be intended only in defence of 
nominal Christianity ;the other having been 
for some time wholly laid aside by general 
consent, as utterly inconsistent with our 
present schemes of wealth and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off 
the name and title of Christians, although 
the general opinion and resolution be so 
violent for it, I confess I cannot (with 
submission) apprehend, nor is the conse- 
quence necessary. However, since the 
undertakers propose such wonderful ad- 
vantages to the nation by this project, 
and advance many plausible objections 
against the system of Christianity, I shall 
briefly consider the strength of both, 
fairly allow them their greatest weight, 
and offer such answers as I think most 
reasonable. After which I will beg 
leave to show what inconveniences may 
possibly happen by such an innovation, in 
the present posture of our affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed 
by the abolishing of Christianity is, that 
it would very much enlarge and establish 
liberty of conscience, that great bulwark 
of our nation, and of the Protestant re- 
ligion; which is still too much limited by 
priestcraft, notwithstanding all the good 
intentions of the legislature, as we have 
lately found by a severe instance. For 
it is confidently reported that two young 
gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit and 
profound judgment, who, upon a thor- 
ough examination of causes and effects, 
and by the mere force of natural abili- 
ties, without the least tincture of learn- 
ing, having made a discovery that there 
was no God, and generously communi- 
cating their thoughts for the good of the 
public, were some time ago, by an unpar- 
alleled severity, and upon I know not 
what obsolete law, broke for blasphemy. 
And as it has been wisely observed, if 
persecution once begins, no man alive 
knows how far it may reach or where it 
will end. 
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In answer to all which, with deference 
to wiser judgments, I think this rather 
shows the necessity of a nominal religion 
among us. Great wits love to be free 
with the highest objects; and if they can- 
not be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nounce, they will speak evil of dignities, 
abuse the government, and reflect upon 
the ministry; which I am sure few will 
deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
sequence, according to the saying of 
Tiberius, deorum offensa diis curae.t 
As to the particular fact related, I think 
it is not fair to argue from one instance, 
perhaps another cannot be produced; yet 
(to the comfort of all those who may be 
apprehensive of persecution) blasphemy, 
we know, is freely spoken a million of 
times in every coffee-house and tavern, or 
wherever else good company meet. It 
must be allowed, indeed, that, to break 
an English free-born officer only for 
blasphemy was, to speak the gentlest of 
such an action, a very high strain of ab- 
solute power. Little can be said in ex- 
cuse for the general; perhaps he was 
afraid it might give offence to the allies, 
among whom, for aught we know, it may 
be the custom of the country to believe a 
God. But if he argued, as some have 
done, upon a mistaken principle, that an 
officer who is guilty of speaking blas- 
phemy may some time or other proceed so 
far as to raise a mutiny, the consequence 
is by no means to be admitted ; for surely 
the commander of an English army is 
likely to be but ill obeyed whose soldiers 
fear and reverence him as little as they 
do a Deity. 

It is further objected against the gos- 
pel system, that it obliges men to the be- 
lief of things too difficult for free-think- 
ers, and such who have shaken off the 
prejudices that usually cling to a confined 
education. To which I answer, that 
men should be cautious how they raise 
objections which reflect upon the wisdom 
of the nation. Is not everybody freely 
allowed to believe whatever he pleases, 
and to publish his belief to the world 


1“A crime against the gods is for the gods 
t@ attend to.” 


whenever he thinks fit, especially if it 
serves to strengthen the party which is 
in the right? Would any indifferent for- 
eigner, who should read the trumpery 
lately written by Asgil, Tindal, Toland, 
Coward, and forty more, imagine the 
gospel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
firmed by parliaments? Does any man 
either believe, or say he believes, or de- 
sire to have it thought that he says he be- 
lieves, one syllable of the matter? And 
is any man worse received upon that 
score, or does he find his want of nominal 
faith a disadvantage to him in the pur- 
suit of any civil or military employment? 
What if there be an old dormant statute 
or two against him, are they not now 
absolute to a degree, that Empson and 
Dudley” themselves, if they were now 
alive, would find it. impossible to put 
them in execution ? 

It is likewise urged that there are, by 
computation, in this kingdom, above ten 
thousand parsons, whose revenues, added 
to those of my lords the bishops, would 
suffice to maintain at least two hundred 
young gentlemen of wit and pleasure, and 
freethinking, enemies to priestcraft, nar- 
row principles, pedantry, and prejudices, 
who might be an ornament to the court 
and town: and then again, so great a 
number of able divines might be a recruit 
to our fleet and armies. This, indeed, ap- 
pears to be a consideration of some weight; 
but then, on the other side, several things 
deserve to be considered likewise: as 
first, whether it may not be thought nec- 
essary that in certain tracts of country, 
like what we call parishes, there shall be 
one at least of abilities to read and write. 
Then it seems a wrong computation, that 
the revenues of the church throughout 
this island would be large enough to 
maintain two hundred young gentlemen, 
or even half that number, after the 
present refined way of living; that is, to 
allow each of them such a rent as, in the 
modern form of speech, would make them 
easy. But still there is in this project a 
greater mischief behind; and we ought to 


%Extortionate tax-collectors of Henry VII. 
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beware of the woman’s folly, who killed 
the hen that every morning laid her a 
golden egg. For, pray what would be- 
come of the race of men in the next age, 
if we had nothing to trust to beside the 
scrofulus, consumptive productions fur- 
nished by our men of wit and pleasure, 
when, having squandered away their 
vigor, health, and estates, they are forced, 
by some disagreeable marriage, to piece up 
their broken fortunes, and entail rotten- 
ness and politeness on their posterity? 
Now, here are ten thousand persons re- 
duced, by the wise regulations of Henry 
VIII! to the necessity of a low diet and 
moderate exercise, who are the only great 
restorers of our breed, without which the 
nation would in an age or two become one 
great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the 
abolishing of Christianity, is the clear 
gain of one day in seven, which is now 
entirely lost, and consequently the king- 
dom one-seventh less considerable in 
trade, business, and pleasure; besides the 
loss to the public of so many stately struc- 
tures, now in the hands of the clergy, 
which might be converted into play- 
houses, exchanges, market-houses, com- 
mon dormitories, and other public 
edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, 
if I call this a perfect cavil. I readily 
own there has been an old custom, time 
out of mind, for people to assemble in the 
churches every Sunday, and that shops 
are still frequently shut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preserve the memory of 
that ancient practice; but how this can 
prove a hindrance to business or pleasure 
is hard to imagine. What if the men of 
pleasure are forced, one day in the week, 
to game at home instead of the chocolate- 
houses? are not the taverns and coffee- 
houses open? can there be a more con- 
venient season for taking a dose of 
physic? is not that the chief day for trad- 
ers to sum up the accounts of the week, 
and for lawyers to prepare their briefs? 


1Satiric allusion to Henry’s confiscations 
of the wealth of the church. 


But I would fain know how it can be 
pretended that the churches are misap- 
plied? where are more appointments and 
rendezvouses of gallantry? where more 
care to appear in the foremost box, with 
greater advantage of dress? where more 
meetings for business? where more bar- 
gains driven of all sorts? and where so 
many conveniences or enticements to 
sleep? 

It is again objected, as a very absurd, 
ridiculous custom, that a set of men 
should be suffered, much less employed 
and hired, to bawl one day in seven 
against the lawfulness of those methods 
most in use, toward the pursuit of great- 
ness, riches, and pleasure, which are the 
constant practice of all men alive on the 
other six. But this objection is, I think, 
a little unworthy so refined an age as 
ours. Let us argue this matter calmly: 
I appeal to the breast of any polite free- 
thinker, whether, in the pursuit of grati- 
fying a predominant passion, he hath not 
always felt a wonderful incitement, by 
reflecting it was a thing forbidden; and 
therefore we see, in order to cultivate this 
taste, the wisdom of the nation hath taken 
special care that the ladies should be 
furnished with prohibited silks, and the 
men with prohibited wine. And indeed 
it were to be wished that some other pro- 
hibitions were promoted, in order to im- 
prove the pleasures of the town; which 
for want of such expedients begin al- 
ready, as I am told, to flag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel in- 
roads from the spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great ad- 
vantage to the public, that if we once 
discard the system of the gospel, all re- 
ligion will of course be banished for 
ever; and consequently along with it those 
grievous prejudices of education, which 
under the names of virtue, conscience, 
honor, justice and the like, are so apt to 
disturb the peace of human minds, and 
the notions whereof are so hard to be 
eradicated, by right reason or free-think- 
ing, sometimes during the whole course 
of our lives. 
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Here first I observe, how difficult it is 
to get rid of a phrase which the world is 
once grown fond of, though the occa- 
sion that first produced it be entirely 
taken away. For several years past, if a 
man had but an ill-favored nose, the deep- 
thinkers of the age would some way or 
other contrive to impute the cause to the 
prejudice of his education. From this 
fountain were said to be derived all our 
foolish notions of justice, piety, love of 
our country; all our opinions of God or 
a future state, Heaven, Hell, and the 
like; and there might formerly, perhaps, 
have been some pretence for this charge. 
But so effectual care has been taken to 
remove those prejudices by an entire 
change in the methods of education, that 
(with honor I mention it to our polite 
innovators) the young gentlemen who 
are now on the scene seem to have not 
the least tincture of those infusions, or 
string of those weeds; and by conse- 
quence, the reason for abolishing nominal 
Christianity upon that pretext is wholly 
ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a 
controversy whether the banishing of all 
notions of religion whatsoever would be 
convenient for the vulgar. Not that I 
am in the least of opinion with those who 
hold religion to have been the invention 
of politicians to keep the lower port of 
the world in awe, by the fear of invisible 
powers; unless mankind were then very 
different to what it is now: for I look 
upon the mass or body of our people here 
in England to be as freethinkers, that is 
to say, as staunch unbelievers, as any of 
the highest rank. But I conceive some 
scattered notions about a superior power 
to be of singular use for the common peo- 
ple, as furnishing excellent materials to 
keep children quiet when they grow 
peevish, and providing topics of amuse- 
ment in a tedious winter-night. 

Lastly, it is proposed as a singular ad- 
vantage, that the abolishing of Chris- 
tianity will very much contribute to the 
uniting of Protestants, by enlarging the 
terms of communion, so as to take in all 
sorts of dissenters, who are now shut out 


of the pale upon account of a few cere- 
monies, which all sides confess to be 
things indifferent ; that this alone will ef- 
fectually answer the great ends of a 
scheme for comprehension, by opening a 
large noble gate, at which all bodies may 
enter; whereas the chaffering with dis- 
senters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a 
few wickets, and leaving them at jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without stooping, and 
sideling, and squeezing his body. 

To all this I answer, that there is one 
darling inclination of mankind which 
usually affects to be a retainer to religion, 
though she be neither its parent, its god- 
mother, or its friend; I mean the spirit 
of opposition, that lived long before 
Christianity, and can easily subsist with- 
out it. Let us, for instance, examine 
wherein the opposition of sectaries among 
us consists; we shall find Christianity to 
have no share in it at all. Does the gos- 
pel anywhere prescribe a_ starched, 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, 
a singularity of manners and habit, or any 
affected modes of speech, different from 
the reasonable part of mankind? Yet, 
if Christianity did not lend its name to 
stand in the gap, and to employ or di- 
vert these humors, they must of ne- 
cessity be spent in contraventions to the 
laws of the land, and disturbance of the 
public peace. There is a portion of en- 
thusiasm assigned to every nation, which 
if it hath not proper objects to work on, 
will burst out and set all in a flame. If 
the quiet of a state can be bought by only 
flinging men a few ceremonies to devour, 
it is a purchase no wise man would re- 
fuse. Let the mastiffs amuse themselves 
about a sheep’s skin stuffed with hay, 
provided it will keep them from worry- 
ing the flock. ‘The institution of con- 
vents abroad seems in one point a strain 
of great wisdom; there being few irregu- 
larities in human passions that may not 
have recourse to vent themselves in some 
of those orders, which are so many re- 
treats for the speculative, the melancholy, 
the proud, the silent, the politic, and the 
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morose, to spend themselves, and evapo- 
rate the noxious particles; for each of 
whom we in this island are forced to pro- 
vide a several sect of religion, to keep 
them quiet; and whenever Christianity 
shall be abolished, the legislature must 
find some other expedient to employ and 
entertain them. For what imports it 
how large a gate you open, if there will 
be always left a number, who place a 
pride and a merit in refusing to enter? 

Having thus considered the most im- 
portant objections against Christianity, 
and the chief advantages proposed by the 
abolishing thereof, I shall now, with 
equal deference and submission to wiser 
judgments, as before, proceed to mention 
a few inconveniences that may happen, 
if the gospel should be repealed, which 
perhaps the projectors may not have suf- 
ficiently considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much 
the gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt 
to murmur, and be shocked at the sight 
of so many daggled-tail parsons, who hap- 
pen to fall in their way and offend their 
eyes; but, at the same time, these wise 
reformers do not consider what an ad- 
vantage and felicity it is for great wits to 
be always provided with objects of scorn 
and contempt, in order to exercise and 
improve their talents, and divert their 
spleen from falling on each other or on 
themselves; especially when all this may 
be done without the least imaginable dan- 
ger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a 
parallel nature: if Christianity were once 
abolished, how could the freethinkers, the 
strong reasoners, and the men of profound 
learning, be able to find another subject, 
so calculated in all points, whereon to 
display their abilities? what wonderful 
productions of wit should we be deprived 
of from those whose genius, by continual 
practice, hath been wholly turned upon 
raillery and invectives against religion, 
and would therefore never be able to 
shine or distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject! We are daily complaining 
of the great decline of wit among us, and 


would we take away the greatest, perhaps 


the only, topic we have left? Who 
would ever have suspected Asgil for a 
wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the 
inexhaustible stock of Christianity had 
not been at hand to provide them with 
materials? what other subject, through 
all art or nature, could have produced 
Tindal for a profound author, or fur- 
nished him with readers? it is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns 
and distinguishes the writer. For had a 
hundred such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have 
immediately sunk into silence and 
oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, ot 
my fears altogether imaginary, that the 
abolishing Christianity may perhaps 
bring the church into danger, or at least 
put the senate to the trouble of another 
securing vote. I desire I may not be mis- 
taken; I am far from presuming to 
affirm or«think that the church is in dan- 
ger at present, or as things now stand; 
but we know not how soon it may be so, 
when the Christian religion is repealed. 
As plausible as this project seems, there 
may be a dangerous design lurking un- — 
der it. Nothing can be more notorious — 
than that the atheists, deists, socinians, 
anti-trinitarians, and ofa sub-divisions 
of freethinkers, are persons of little zeal 
for the present ecclesiastical establish- 
ment; their declared opinion is for re- 
pealing the sacramental test; they are. 
very indifferent with regard to cere- 
monies, nor do they hold the jus divin- 
um* of episcopacy; therefore this may 
be intended as one politic step toward 
altering the constitution of the church 
established, and setting up presbytery in 
the stead, which I leave to be further con- 
sidered by those at the helm. | 
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And therefore if, notwithstanding all 
I have said, it still be thought necessary 3 
to have a bill brought in for repealing 
Christianity, I would humbly offer an_ 
amendment, that instead of the word 
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_ projectors of it. 
: leave in being a God and his providence, 
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Christianity, may be put religion in gen- 
eral, which, I conceive, will much better 
answer all the good ends proposed by the 
For, as long as we 
all 


the necessary consequences 


which curious and inquisitive men will 


be apt to draw from such premises, we do 


not strike at the root of the evil, though 


we should ever so effectually annihilate 
the present scheme of the gospel: for of 
what use is freedom of thought, if it will 
not produce freedom of action? which is 
the sole end, how remote soever in ap- 
pearance, of all objections against Chris- 
tianity; and therefore the freethinkers 


consider it as a sort of edifice, wherein all 


the parts have such a mutual dependence 


; on each other, that if you happen to pull 
~ out one single nail the whole fabric must 


e 


fall to the ground. 


Upon the whole, if it shall still be 
thought for the benefit of church and 


state that Christianity be abolished, I 


+ 
y 
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conceive, however, it may be more con- 


venient to defer the excution to a time of 


peace, and not venture, in this conjunc- 


ON THE CONDUCT OF 


ture, to disoblige our allies, who, as it 
falls out, are all Christians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their educa- 
tion, so bigoted as to place a sort of pride 
in the appellation. If, upon being re- 
jected by them, we are to trust to an alli- 
ance with the Turk, we shall find our- 
selves much deceived: for, as he is too 
remote, and generally engaged in war 
with the Persian Emperor, so his people 
would be more scandilized at our infi- 
delity than our Christian neighbors. 
For the Turks are not only strict observ- 
ers of religious worship, but, what is 
worse, believe a God; which is more 
than is required of us, even while we pre- 
serve the name of Christians. 

To conclude: whatever some may 
think of the great advantages to trade by 
this favorite scheme, I do very much ap- 
prehend that, in six months time after 
the act is passed for the extirpation of 
the gospel, the Bank and East India stock 
may fall at least one per cent. And 
since that is fifty times more than ever the 
wisdom of our age thought fit to venture 
for the preservation of Christianity, there 
is no reason we should be at so great a 
loss, merely for the sake of destroying it. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT 


EpMUND BuRKE 


a Edmund Burke (1729-1797), British statesman and orator, was distinguished by a breadth 
‘of view which enabled him to see justice even on the unpopular side of an argument—as in the 
& controversy with the American Colonies. His penetrating comprehension of the trend of public 


events is manifest in the following selection from Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis- 


_ contents (1770), in which he boldly argues the necessity for a higher order of public repre- 
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sentation. 


There was need for this, for the votes 


of the members of the House of Commons 


were largely at the disposal of a Court Party, referred to by Burke as the “cabal,” the “fac- 


tion,” the “king’s men.” 
fact little more than figure-heads. 


The successive ministries (the “exterior administrations”) were in 
Burke was convinced that the only remedy lay in achieving 


the solidarity of conscientious voters through their “political connection,” that is, through 


consistent support of their respective Parties. 


Tue distempers of monarchy were the 
great subjects of apprehension and re- 
dress, in the last century; in this the dis- 
tempers of Parliament. It is not in Par- 
liament alone that the remedy for Parlia- 
mentary disorders can be completed ; 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until 
a confidence in government is re-estab- 
* 

# 
has 


“ 


lished, the people ought to be excited to 
a more strict and detailed attention to 
the conduct of their representatives. 
Standards for judging more systematically 
upon their conduct ought to be settled in 
the meetings of counties and corporations. 
Frequentand correct listsof the voters in all 
important questions ought to be procured. 
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By such means something may be done. 
By such means it may appear who those 
are, that, by an indiscriminate support of 
all administrations, have totally banished 
all integrity and confidence out of pub- 
lic proceedings; have confounded the best 
men with the worst; and weakened and 
dissolved, instead of strengthening and 
compacting, the general frame of gov- 
ernment. If any person is more con- 
cerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country; even he is 
equally concerned to put an end to this 
course of indiscriminate support. It is 
this blind and undistinguishing support, 
that feeds the spring of those very dis- 
orders, by which he is frightened into the 
arms of the faction which contains in it- 
self the source of all disorders, by en- 
feebling all the visible and regular 
authority of the state. ‘The distemper is 
increased by his injudicious and prepos- 
terous endeavors, or pretences, for the 
cure of it. 

An exterior administration, chosen for 
its impotency, or after it is chosen pur- 
posely rendered impotent, in order to be 
rendered subservient, will not be obeyed. 
The laws themselves will not be re- 
spected, when those who execute them 
are depised: and they will be despised, 
when their power is not immediate from 
the crown, or natural in the kingdom. 
Never were ministers better supported in 
Parliament. Parliamentary support comes 
and goes with office, totally regardless of 
the man, or the merit. Is government 
strengthened? It grows weaker and 


weaker. The popular torrent gains upon 
it every hour. Let us learn from our 
experience. It: is not support that is 


wanting to government, but reformation. 
When ministry rests upon public opin- 
ion, it is not indeed built upon a rock of 
adamant; it has, however, some stability. 
But when it stands upon private humor, 
its structure is of stubble, and its founda- 
tion is on quicksand. I repeat it again— 
He that supports every administration 
subverts all government. The reason is 
this: The whole business in which a 


court usually takes an interest goes on 


at present equally well, in whatever 
hands, whether high or low, wise or fool- 
ish, scandalous or reputable; there is 
nothing therefore to hold it firm to any 
one body of men, or to any one consist- 
ent scheme of politics. Nothing inter- 
poses, to prevent the full operation of all 
the caprices and all the passions of a 
court upon the servants of the public. 
The system of administration is open to 
continual shocks and changes, upon the 
principles of the meanest cabal, and the 
most contemptible intrigue. Nothing 
can be solid and permanent. All good 
men at length fly with horror from such 
a service. Men of rank and ability, with 
the spirit which ought to animate such 
men in a free state, while they decline 
the jurisdiction of dark cabal on their 
actions and their fortunes, will, for both, 
cheerfully put themselves upon their 
country. They will trust an inquisitive 
and distinguishing Parliament; because it 
does inquire, and does distinguish. If 
they act well, they know, that, in such a 
Parliament they will be supported against 
any intrigue; if they act ill, they know 
that no intrigue can protect them. This 
situation, however awful, is honorable. 
But in one hour, and in the self-same as- 
sembly, without any assigned or assign- 
able cause, to be precipitated from the 
highest authority to the most marked 
neglect, possibly into the greatest peril 
of life and reputation, is a situation full 
of danger, and destitute of honor. It 
will be shunned equally by every man of 
prudence, and every man of spirit. 

Such are the consequences of the divi- 
sion of court from the administration; 
and of the division of public men among 
themselves. By the former of these, law- 
ful government is undone; by the latter, 
all opposition to lawless power is ren- 
dered impotent. Government may in a 
great measure be restored, if any consid- 
erable bodies of men have honesty and 
resolution enough never to accept admin- 
istration, unless this garrison of king's 
men, which is stationed, as in a citadel, to 
control and enslave it, be entirely broken © 
and disbanded, and every work they have 





thrown up be levelled with the ground. 
The disposition of public men to keep 
this corps together, and to act under it, 
or to codperate with it, is a touchstone 
by which every administration ought in 
future to be tried. 

There has not been one which has 
not sufficiently experienced the utter in- 
compatibility of that faction with the 
public peace, and with all the ends of 
good government since, if they opposed it, 
they soon lost every power of serving the 
crown; if they submitted to it, they lost 
all the esteem of their country. Until 
ministers give to the public a full proof 
of their entire alienation from that sys- 
tem, however plausible their pretences, 
we may be sure they are more intent on 
the emoluments than the duties of office. 
If they refuse to give this proof, we know 
of what stuff they are made. In this 
particular, it ought to be the electors’ 
business to look to their representatives. 
The electors ought to esteem it no less 
culpable in their member to give a single 
vote in Parliament to such an administra- 
tion, than to take an office under it; to 
endure it, than to act in it. ‘The notori- 
ous infidelity and versatility of members 
of Parliament, in their opinions of men 
and things, ought in a particular manner 
to be considered by the electors in the in- 
quiry which is recommended to them. 
This is one of the principal holdings of 
that destructive system, which has en- 
deavored to unhinge all the virtuous, hon- 
orable, and useful connections in the king- 
dom. 

This cabal has, with great success, 
propagated a doctrine which serves for a 
color to those acts of treachery; and 
whilst it receives any degree of coun- 
tenance it will be utterly senseless to look 
for a vigorous opposition to the court 
party. The doctrine is this: That all 
political connections are in their nature 
factious, and as such ought to be dissi- 
pated and destroyed; and that the rule 
for forming administrations is mere per- 
sonal ability, rated by the judgment of 
this cabal upon it, and taken by draughts 
from every division and denomination of 
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public men. This decree was solemnly 
promulgated by the head of the court 
corps, the Earl of Bute himself, in a 
speech which he made, in the year 1766, 
against the then administration, the only 
administration which he has ever been 
known directly and publicly to oppose. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that 
such persons should make such declara- 
tions. ‘That connection and faction are 
equivalent terms, is an opinion which has 
been carefully inculcated at all times by 
unconstitutional statesmen. The reason 
is evident. Whilst men are linked to- 
gether, they easily and speedily communi- 
cate the alarm of any evil design. They 
are enabled to fathom it with common 
counsel, and to oppose it with united 
strength. Whereas, when they lie dis- 
persed, without concert, order, or disci- 
pline, communication is uncertain, coun- 
sel difficult, and resistance impracticable. 
Where men are not acquainted with each 
other’s principles, nor experienced in each 
other’s talents, nor at all practised in 
their mutual habitudes and dispositions 
by joint efforts in business; no personal 
confidence, no friendship, no common in- 
terest, subsisting among them; it is evi- 
dently impossible that they can act a pub- 
lic part with uniformity, perseverance, or 
eficacy. In a connection, the most in- 
considerable man, by adding to the weight 
of the whole, has his value, and his use; 
out of it, the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. No man, 
who is not inflamed by vainglory into 
enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his 
single, unsupported, desultory, unsys- 
tematic endeavors are of power to defeat 
the subtle designs and united cabals of 
ambitious citizens. When bad men com- 
bine, the good must associate; else they 
will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice 
in a contemptible struggle. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust 
in the commonwealth, that a man means 
well to his country; it is not enough that 
in his single person he never did an evil 
act, but always voted according to his 
conscience, and even harangued against 
every design which he apprehended to be 
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prejudicial to the interests of his country. 
This innoxious and ineffectual character, 
that seems formed upon a plan of apology 
and disculpation, falls miserably short of 
the mark of public duty. That duty de- 
mands and requires that what is right 
should not only be made known, but made 
prevalent; that what is evil should not 
only be detected, but defeated. When 
the public man omits to put himself in a 
situation of doing his duty with effect, it 
is an omission that frustrates the pur- 
poses of his trust almost as much as if 
he had formally betrayed it. It is 
surely no very rational account of a man’s 
life, that he has always acted right; but 
has taken special care to act in such a 
manner that his endeavors could not pos- 
sibly be productive of any consequence. 

I do not wonder that the behavior of 
many parties should have made persons 
of tender and scrupulous virtue somewhat 
out of humor with all sorts of connection 
in politics. I admit that people fre- 
quently acquire in such confederacies a 
narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit; 
that they are apt to sink the idea of the 
general good in this circumscribed and 
partial interest. But, where duty ren- 
ders a critical situation a necessary one, 
it is our business to keep free from the 
evils attendant upon it; and not to fly 
from the situation itself. If a fortress is 
seated in an unwholesome air, an officer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive 
to his health, but he must not desert his 
station. Every profession, not except- 
ing the glorious one of a soldier, or the 
sacred one of a priest, is liable to its own 
particular vices; which, however, form 
no argument against those ways of life; 
nor are the vices themselves inevitable to 
every individual in those professions. Of 
such a nature are connections in politics; 
essentially necessary for the full perform- 


ance of our public duty, accidentally lia-' 


ble to degenerate into faction. Com- 
monwealths are made of families, free 
commonwealths of parties also; and we 
may as well affirm, that our natural re- 
gards and ties of blood tend inevitably to 
make men bad citizens, as that the bonds 





of our party weaken those by which we 
are held to our country. 

Some legislators went so far as to make 
neutrality in party a crime against the 
state. I do not know whether this 
might not have been rather to overstrain 
the principle. Certain it is, the best 
patriots in the greatest commonwealths 
have always commended and promoted 
such connections. Idem sentire de repub- 
lica,| was with them a principal ground 
of friendship and attachment; nor do I 
know any other capable of forming 
firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more hon- 
orable, and mare virtuous habitudes. ‘The 
Romans carried this principle a great way. 
Even the holding of offices together, the 
disposition of which arose from chance, 
not selection, gave rise to a relation which 
continued for life. It was called neces- 
situdo sortis; and it was looked upon 
with a sacred reverence. Breaches of 
any of these kinds of civil relation were 
considered as acts of the most dis- 
tinguished turpitude. The whole people 
was distributed into political societies, in 
which they acted in support of such in- 
terests in the state as they severally af- 
fected. For it was then thought no crime 
to endeavor by every honest means to ad- 
vance to superiority and power those of 
your own sentiments and opinions. This 
wise people was far from imagining that 
those connections had no tie, and obliged 
to no duty; but that men might quit them 
without shame, upon every call of inter- 
est. They believed private honor to be 
the great foundation of public trust; that 
friendship was no mean step toward 
patriotism; that he who, in the common 
intercourse of life, showed he regarded 
somebody besides himself, when he came 
to act in a public situation, might proba- 
bly consult some other interest than his 
own. Never may we become flus sages 
que les sages, as the French comedian has 
happily expressed it, wiser than all the 
wise and good men who have lived before 
us. It was their wish, to see public and 
private virtues, not dissonant and jarring, 


™“To have the same views concerning the 
republic,” 
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and mutually destructive, but harmoni- 
ously combined, growing out of one an- 
other in a noble and orderly gradation, 
reciprocally supporting and _ supported. 
In one of the most fortunate periods of 
our history this country was governed 
by a connection; I mean, the great con- 
nection of Whigs in the reign of Queen 
Anne. They were complimented upon 
the principle of this connection by a poet 
who was in high esteem with them. Ad- 
dison, who knew their sentiments, could 
not praise them for what they considered 
as no proper subject of commendation. 
As a poet who knew his business, he 
could not applaud them for a thing which 
in general estimation was not highly 
reputable. Addressing himself to Brit- 
ain— 


Thy favorites grow not by fortune’s sport, 

Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 

On the firm basis of desert they rise, 

From long-tried faith, and friendship’s holy 
ties, 


The Whigs of those days believed that 
the only proper method of rising into 
power was through hard essays of prac- 
tised friendship and experienced fidelity. 
At that time it was not imagined, that 
patriotism was a bloody idol, which re- 
quired the sacrifice of children and 
parents, or dearest connections in private 
life, and of all the virtues that rise from 
those relations. ‘They were not of that 
ingenious paradoxical morality, to 
imagine that a spirit of moderation was 
properly shown in patiently bearing the 
sufferings of your friends; or that disin- 
terestedness was clearly manifested at the 
expense of other people’s fortune. They be- 
lieved that no men could act with effect, 
who did not act in concert; that no men 
could act in concert, who did not act with 
confidence; that no men could act with 
confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, common affections, 
and common interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call 
Lord Sunderland, Lord Godolphin, Lord 
Somers, and Lord Marlborough, were 
too well principled in these maxims upon 


which the whole fabric of public strength 
is built, to be blown off their ground by 
the breath of every childish talker. ‘They 
were not afraid that they should be called 
an ambitious junto; or that their resolu- 
tion to stand or fall together should, by 
placemen, be interpreted into a scuffle for 
places. 

Party is a body of men united for pro- 
moting by their joint endeavors the na- 
tional interest upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed. For 
my part, I find it impossible to conceive, 
that any one believes in his own politics, 
or thinks them to be of any weight, who 
refuses to adopt the means of having them 
reduced into practice. It is the business 
of the speculative philosopher to mark 
the proper ends of government. It is the 
business of the politician, who is the 
philosopher in action, to find out proper 
means toward those ends, and to employ 
them with effect. ‘Therefore every hon- 
orable connection will avow it is their 
first purpose, to pursue every just method 
to put the men who hold their opinions 
into such a condition as may enable them 
to carry their common plans into execu- 
tion, with all the power and authority of 
the state. As this power is attached to 
certain situations, it is their duty to con- 
tend for these situations. Without a 
proscription of others, they are bound to 
give to their own party the preference in 
all things; and by no means, for private 
considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not in- 
cluded; nor to suffer themselves to be led, 
or to be controlled, or to be overbalanced, 
in office or in council, by those who con- 
tradict the very fundamental principles 
on which their party is formed, and even 
those upon which every fair connection 
must stand. Such a generous contention 
for power, on such manly and honorable 
maxims, will easily be distinguished from 
the mean and interested struggle for place 
and emolument. ‘The very style of such 
persons will serve to discriminate them 
from those numberless impostors, who 
have deluded the ignorant with profes- 
sions incompatible with human practice, 
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and have afterward incensed them by 
practices below the level of vulgar recti- 
tude. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wis- 
dom and narrow morals, that their max- 
ims have a plausible air: and, on a cur- 
sory view, appear equal to first principles. 
They are light and portable. They are 
as current as copper coin; and about as 
valuable. They serve equally the first 
capacities and the lowest; and they are, at 
least, as useful to the worst men as to 
the best. Of this stamp is the cant of 
Not men, but measures; a sort of charm 
by which many people get loose from 
every honorable engagement. When I 
see a man acting this desultory and dis- 
connected part, with as much detriment 
to his own fortune as prejudice to the 
cause of any party, I am not persuaded 
that he is right; but I am ready to be- 
lieve he is in earnest. I respect virtue in 
all situations; even when it is found in 
the unsuitable company of weakness. I 
lament to see qualities, rare and valuable, 
squandered away without any public 
utility. But when a gentleman with great 
visible emoluments abandons the party in 
which he has long acted, and tells you, 
it is because he proceeds upon his own 
judgment; that he acts on the merits of 
the several measures as they arise; and 
that he is obliged to follow his own con- 
science, and not that of others; he gives 
reasons which it is impossible to contro- 
vert, and discovers a character which it is 
impossible to mistake. What shall we 
think of him who never differed from a 
certain set of men until the moment they 
lost their power, and who never agreed 
with them in a single instance afterwards? 
Would not such a coincidence of inter- 
est and opinion be rather fortunate? 
Would it not be an extraordinary cast 
upon the dice, that a man’s connections 
should degenerate into faction, precisely 
at the critical moment when they lose 
their power, or he accepts a place? When 
people desert their connections, the deser- 
tion is a manifest fact, upon which a di- 
rect simple issue lies, triable by plain 
men. Whether a measure of govern- 


ment be right or wrong, is o matter of 
fact, but a mere affair of opinion, on 
which men may, as they do, dispute and 
wrangle without end. But whether the 
individual thinks the measure right or 
wrong, is a point at still a greater distance 
from the reach of all human decision. It 
is therefore very convenient to politicians, 
not to put the judgment of their conduct 
on overt acts, cognizable in any ordinary 
court, but upon such matter as can be 
triable only in that secret tribunal, where 
they are sure of being heard with favox, 
or where at worst the sentence will be 
only private whipping. 

I believe the reader would wish to find 
no substance in a doctrine which has a 
tendency to destroy all test of character as 
deduced from conduct. He will there- 
fore excuse my adding something more, 
towards the further clearing up a point, 
which the great convenience of obscurity 
to dishonesty has been able to cover with 
some degree of darkness and doubt. 

In order to throw an odium on politi- 
cal connection, these politicians suppose 
it a necessary incident to it, that you 
are blindly to follow the opinions of your 
party, when in direct opposition to your 
own clear ideas; a degree of servitude 
that no worthy man could bear the 
thought of submitting to; and such as, I 
believe, mo connections (except some 
court factions) ever could be so sense- 
lessly tyrannical as to impose. Men - 
thinking freely, will, in particular in- 
stances, think differently. But still as 
the greater part of the measures which 
arise in the course of public business are 
related to, or dependent on, some great, 
leading, general principles in government, 
a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in 
the choice of his political company, if he 
does not. agree with them at least nine 
times in ten. If he does not concur in 
these general principles upon which the 
party is founded, and which necessarily 
draw on a concurrence in their applica- 
tion, he ought from the beginning to have 
chosen some other, more conformable to 
his opinions. When the question is in 
its nature doubtful, or not very material, 
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the modesty which becomes an_ in- 
dividual, and (in spite of our court 
moralists) that partiality which becomes 
a well-chosen friendship, will frequently 
bring on an acquiescence in the general 
sentiment. Thus the disagreement will 
naturally be rare; it will be only enough 
to indulge freedom, without violating 
concord, or disturbing arrangement. And 
this is all that ever was required for a 
character of the greatest uniformity and 
steadiness in connection. How men can 
proceed without any connection at all, 
is to me utterly incomprehensible. Of 
what sort of materials must that man be 
made, how must he be tempered and put 
together, who can sit whole years in Par- 
liament, with five hundred and fifty of his 
fellow-citizens, amidst the storm of such 
tempestuous passions, in the sharp con- 
flict of so many wits, and tempers, and 
characters, in the agitation of such mighty 
questions, in the discussion of such vast 
and ponderous interests, without seeing 
any one sort of men, whose character, 
conduct, or disposition, would lead him to 
associate himself with them, to aid and be 
aided, in any one system of public 
utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, 
which says, “that the man who lives 
wholly detached from others, must be 
either an angel or a devil.” When I 
see in any of these detached gentlemen of 
our times the angelic purity, power, and 
beneficence, I shall admit them to be an- 
gels. In the mean time we are born only 
to be men. We shall do enough if we 
form ourselves to be good ones. It is 
therefore our business carefully to culti- 
vate in our minds, to rear to the most 
perfect vigor and maturity, every sort of 
generous and honest feeling, that belongs 
to our nature. ‘To bring the dispositions 
that are lovely in private life into the 
service and conduct of the common- 
wealth; so to be patriots, as not to for- 
get we are gentlemen. To cultivate 
friendships, and to incur enmities. To 
have both strong, but both selected: in the 
one, to be placable; in the other immoy- 
able. To model our principles to our 


duties and our situation. To be fully 
persuaded, that all virtue which is im- 
practicable is spurious; and rather to run 
the risk of falling into faults in a course 
which leads us to act with effect and en- 
ergy, than to loiter out our days without 
blame, and without use. Public life is a 
situation of power and energy; he tres- 
passes against his duty who sleeps upon 
his watch, as well as he that goes over to 
the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. 
It is not every conjuncture which calls 
with equal force upon the activity of hon- 
est men; but critical exigencies now and 
then arise; and I am mistaken, if this be 
not one of them. Men will see the neces- 
sity of honest combination; but they may 
see it when it is too late. They may 
embody, when it will be ruinous to them- 
selves, and of no advantage to the coun- 
try; when, for want of such a timely 
union as may enable them to oppose in 
favor of the laws, with the laws on their 
side, they may at length find themselves 
under the necessity of conspiring, instead 
of consulting. The law, for which they 
stand, may become a weapon in the hands 
of its bitterest enemies; and they will be 
cast, at length, into that miserable al- 
ternative between slavery and civil con- 
fusion, which no good man can look upon 
without horror; an alternative in which it 
is impossible he should take either part, 
with a conscience perfectly at repose. To 
keep that situation of guilt and remorse 
at the utmost distance is, therefore, our 
first obligation. Early activity may pre- 
vent late and fruitless violence. As yet 
we work in the light. The scheme of 
the enemies of public tranquility has dis- 
arranged, it has not destroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really 
exists such a faction as I have described; 
a faction ruling by the private inclinations 
of a court, against the general sense of the 
people; and that this faction, whilst it 
pursues a scheme for undermining all the 
foundations of our freedom, weakens (for 
the present at least) all the powers of 
executory government, rendering us 
abroad contemptible, and at home dis- 
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tracted; he will believe also, that nothing 
but a firm combination of public men 
against this body, and that, too, supported 
by the hearty concurrence of the people 
at large, can possibly get the better of 
it. The people will see the necessity of 
restoring public men to an attention to 
the public opinion, and of restoring the 
constitution to its original principles. 
Above all, they will endeavor to keep the 
House of Commons from assuming a 
character which does not belong to it. 
They will endeavor to keep that House, 
for its existence, for its powers, and its 
privileges, as independent of every other, 
and as dependent upon themselves, as pos- 
sible. This servitude is to a House of 
Commons (like obedience to the Divine 
law) ‘perfect freedom.” For if they 
once quit this natural, rational, and lib- 
eral obedience, having deserted the only 
proper foundation of their power, they 
must seek a support in an abject and 
unnatural dependence somewhere else. 
When, through the medium of this just 
connection with their constituents, the 
genuine dignity of the House of Com- 
mons is restored, it will begin to think of 
casting from it, with scorn, as badges of 
servility, all the false ornaments of illegal 
power, with which it has been, for some 
time, disgraced. It will begin to think of 
its old office of CONTROL. It will 
not suffer that last of evils to predominate 


in the country: men without popular con- 
fidence, public opinion, natural connec- 
tion, or mutual trust, invested with all 
the powers of government. 

When they have learned this lesson 
themselves, they will be willing and able 
to teach the court, that it is the true in- 
terest of the prince to have but one ad- 
ministration; and that one composed of 
those who recommend themselves to their 
sovereign through the opinion of their 
country, and not by their obsequiousness 
to a favorite. Such men will serve their 
sovereign with affection and fidelity; be- 
cause his choice of them, upon such prin- 
ciples, is a compliment to their virtue. 
‘They will be able to serve him effectually ; 
because they will add the weight of the 
country to the force of the executory 
power. They will be able to serve their 
king with dignity ; because they will never 
abuse his name to the gratificaton of 
their private spleen or avarice. ‘This, 
with allowances for human frailty, may 
probably be the general character of a 
ministry, which thinks itself accountable 
to the House of Commons; when the 
House of Commons thinks itself account- 
able to its constituents. If other ideas 
should prevail, things must remain in 
their present confusion, until they are 
hurried into all the rage of civil violence, 
or until they sink into the dead repose of 
despotism. 


TYRANNY AND REVOLT 
THoMAS BaBINGTON MacauLay 


Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay (1800-1859), was most at home in the fields of history 
and criticism. He was an active Whig and the following selection from his Essay an Milton 
(Edinburgh Review, 1825) is in defense of that party. His extraordinary flow of language 
and his ability to give vivid pictures of the age he deals with more than offsets from a 
literary standpoint his occasional prejudiced treatment of material. 


THE public conduct of Milton must be 
approved or condemned according as the 
resistance of the people to Charles the 
First shall appear to be justifiable or 
criminal. We shall therefore make no 
apology for dedicating a few pages to the 
discussion of that interesting and most 
important question. We shall not argue 


it on general grounds. We shall not re- 
cur to those primary principles from 
which the claim of any government to the 
obedience of its subjects is to be deduced. 
We are entitled to that vantage ground; 
but we will relinquish it. We are, on 
this point, so confident of superiority, that 
we are not unwilling to imitate the osten- 
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tatious generosity of those ancient knights, 
who vowed to joust without helmet or 
shield against all enemies, and to give 
their antagonists the advantage of sun 
and wind. We will take the naked con- 
stitutional question. We confidently af- 
firm, that every reason which can be urged 
in favor of the Revolution of 1688 may 
be urged with at least equal force in favor 
of what is called the Great Rebellion. 

In one respect, only, we think can the 
warmest admirers of Charles venture to 
say that he was a better sovereign than 
his son. He was not, in name and pro- 
fession, a Papist ; we say in name and pro- 
fession, because both Charles himself and 
his creature Laud, while they abjured the 
innocent badges of Popery, retained all 
its worst vices, a complete subjection of 
reason to authority, a weak preference of 
form to substance, a childish passion for 
mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for 
the priestly character, and, above all, a 
merciless intolerance. ‘This, however, we 
waive. We will concede that Charles 
was a good Protestant; but we say that 
his Protestantism does not make the 
slightest distinction between his case and 
that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have 
often been grossly misrepresented, and 
never more than in the course of the pres- 
ent year. There is a certain class of men 
who, while they profess to hold in rever- 
ence the great names and great actions of 
former times, never look at them for any 
other purpose than in order to find in 
them some excuse for existing abuses. 
In every venerable precedent they pass by 
what is essential, and take only what is 
accidental: they keep out of sight what is 
beneficial, and hold up to public imita- 
tion all that is defective. If, in any part 
of any great example, there be any thing 
unsound, these flesh-flies detect it with an 
unerring instinct, and dart upon it with 
a ravenous delight. If some good end 
has been attained in spite of them, they 
feel, with their prototype, that 


Their labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil. 


To the blessings which England has 
derived from the Revolution these people 
are utterly insensible. The expulsion of 
a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popu- 
lar rights, liberty, security, toleration, all 
go for nothing with them. One sect 
there was, which, from unfortunate tem- 
porary causes, it was thought necessary to 
keep under close restraint. One part of 
the empire there was so unhappily cir- 
cumstanced, that at that time its misery 
was necessary to our happiness, and its 
slavery to our freedom! ‘These are the 
parts of the Revolution which the politi- 
cians of whom we speak, love to contem- 
plate, and which seem to them not in- 
deed to vindicate, but in some degree to 
palliate, the good which it has produced. 
Talk to them of Naples, of Spain, or of 
South America. They stand forth zeal- 
ots for the doctrine of Divine Right 
which has now come back to us, like a 
thief from transportation, under the alias 
of Legitimacy. But mention the miseries 
of Ireland! ‘Then William is a hero. 
Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great 
men. ‘Then the Revolution is a glorious 
era! ‘The very same persons who, in this 
country, never omit an opportunity of re- 
viving every wretched Jacobite slander 
respecting the Whigs of that period, have 
no sooner crossed St. George’s Channel, 
than they begin to fill their bumpers to 
the glorious and immortal memory. They 
may truly boast that they look not at men, 
but at measures. So that evil can be 
done, they care not who does it; the ar- 
bitrary Charles, or the liberal William, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the 
Protestant. On such occasions their dead- 
liest opponents may reckon upon their 
candid construction. The bold asser- 
tions of these people have of late im- 
pressed a large portion of the public with 
an opinion that James the Second was 
expelled simply because he was a Catho- 
lic, and that the Revolution was essen- 
tially a Protestant Revolution. 

But this certainly was mot the case; 
nor can any person who has acquired 
more knowledge of the history of those 
times than is to be found in Goldsmith’s 
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Abridgment believe that, if James had 
held his own religious opinions without 
wishing to make proselytes, or if, wishing 
even to make proselytes, he had contented 
himself with exerting only his constitu- 
tional influence for that purpose, the 
Prince of Orange would ever have been 
invited over. Our ancestors, we suppose, 
knew their own meaning; and, if we may 
believe them, their hostility was primarily 
not to popery, but to tyranny. ‘They 
did not drive out a tyrant because he was 
a Catholic; but they excluded Catholics 
from the crown, because they thought 
them likely to be tyrants. The ground 
on which they, in their famous resolution, 
declared the throne vacant, was this, 
“that James had broken the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Every man, 
therefore, who approves of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 must hold that the breach 
of fundamental laws on the part of the 
sovereign justifies resistance. “The ques- 
tion, then, is this: Had Charles the 
First broken the fundamental laws of 
England? 

No person can answer in the negative, 
unless he refuses credit, not merely to all 
the accusations brought against Charles 
by his opponents, but to the narratives of 
the warmest Royalists, and to the confes- 
sions of the King himself. If there be 
any truth in any historian of any party 
who has related the events of that reign, 
the conduct of Charles, from his acces- 
sion to the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, had been a continued course of op- 
pression and treachery. Let those who 
applaud the Revolution, and condemn the 
Rebellion, mention one act of James the 
Second to which a parallel is not to be 
found in the history of his father. Let 


them lay their fingers on a single article 


in the Declaration of Right, presented by 
the two Houses to William and Mary, 
which Charles is not acknowledged to 
have violated. He had, according to the 
testimony of his own friends, usurped the 
functions of the legislature, raised taxes 
without the consent of parliament, and 
quartered troops on the people in the most 
illegal and vexatious manner. Not a 
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single session of parliament had passed 
without some unconstitutional attack on 
the freedom of debate; the right of pe- | 
tition was grossly violated; arbitrary 
judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwar- 
ranted imprisonments, were grievances 
of daily occurrence. If these things do 
not justify resistance, the Revolution was 
treason; if they do, the Great Rebellion 
was laudable. : 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder 
measures? Why, after the King had 
consented to so many reforms, and re- 
nounced so many oppressive prerogatives, 
did the parliament continue to rise in 
their demands at the risk of provoking a 
civil war? ‘The ship-money had been 
given up. The Star Chamber had been 
abolished. Provision had been made for 
the frequent convocation and secure de- 
liberation of parliaments. Why not pur- 
sue an end confessedly good by peaceable 
and regular means? We recur again to 
the analogy of the Revolution. Why 
was James driven from the throne? Why 
was he not retained upon conditions? 
He, too, had offered to call a free parlia- 
ment and to submit to its decision all the 
matters in dispute. Yet we are in the 
habit of praising our forefathers, who pre- 
ferred a revolution, a disputed succession, 
a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of 
foreign and intestine war, a standing 
army, and a national debt, to the rule, 
however restricted, of a tried and proved 
tyrant. The Long Parliament acted on 
the same principle and is entitled to the 
same praise. “They could not trust the 
King. He had no doubt passed salutary 
laws; but what assurance was there that 
he would not break them? He had re- 
nounced oppressive prerogatives; but 
where was the security that he would not 
resume them? ‘The nation had to deal 
with a man whom no tie could bind, a 
man who made and broke promises with 
equal facility, a man whose honor had 
been a hundred times pawned, and never 
redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament 
stands on still stronger ground than the 
Convention of 1688. No action of 
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' James can be compared for wickedness 
and impudence to the conduct of Charles 
with respect to the Petition of Right. 
The Lords and Commons present him 
with a bill in which the constitutional 
limits of his power are marked out. He 
hesitates; he evades; at last he bargains 
to give his assent for five subsidies. The 
bill receives his solemn assent; the sub- 
sidies are voted; but no sooner is the ty- 
rant relieved, than he returns at once to 
all the arbitrary measures which he had 
bound himself to abandon, and violates 
all the clauses of the very Act which he 
had been paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people had 
seen the rights which were theirs by a 
double claim, by immemorial inheritance 
and by recent purchase, infringed by the 
perfidious king who had recognized them. 
At length circumstances compelled 
Charles to summon another parliament: 
another chance was given to our fathers: 
were they to throw it away as they had 
thrown away the former? Were they 
again to be cozened by le Roi le veut? 
Were they again to advance their money 
on pledges which had been forfeited over 
and over again? Were they to lay a sec- 
ond Petition of Right at the foot of the 
throne, to grant another lavish aid in ex- 
change for another unmeaning ceremony, 
and then to take their departure, till, 
after ten years more of fraud and op- 
pression, their prince should again re- 
quire a supply, and again repay it with a 
perjury? They were compelled to 
choose whether they would trust a ty- 
rant or conquer him. We think that they 
chose wisely and nobly. 

The advocates of Char'es, like the ad- 
vocates of other malefactors against 
whom overwhelming evidence is pro- 
duced, generally decline all controversy 
about the facts, and content themselves 
with calling testimony to character. He 
had so many private virtues! And had 
James the Second no private virtues? 
Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest ene- 
mies themselves being judges, destitute of 


1“The king desires it.” 


private virtues? And what, after all, are 
the virtues ascribed to Charles? A re- 
ligious zeal, not more sincere than that of 
his son, and fully as weak and narrow- 
minded, and a few of the ordinary house- 
hold decencies which half the tombstones 
in England claim for those who lie be- 
neath them. A good father! A good 
husband! Ample apologies indeed for 
fifteen years of persecution, tyranny and 
falsehood! 

We charge him with having broken 
his coronation oath; and we are told that 
he kept his marriage vow! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the 
merciless inflictions of the most hot- 
headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and 
the defence is, that he took his little son 
on his knee and kissed him! We cen- 
sure him for having violated the articles 
of the Petition of Right, after having, for 
good and valuable consideration, prom- 
ised to observe them; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at 
six o'clock in the morning! It is to 
such considerations as these, together 
with his Vandyke dress, his handsome 
face, and his peaked beard, that he owes, 
we verily believe, most of his popularity 
with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not 
understand the common phrase, a good 
man, but a bad king. We can as easily 
conceive a good man and an unnatural 
father, or a good man and a treacherous 
friend. We cannot, in estimating the 
character of an individual, leave out of 
our consideration his conduct in the most 
important of all human relations; and if 
in that relation we find him to have been 
selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take 
the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite 
of all his temperance at table, and all his 
regularity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few 
words respecting a topic on which the 
defenders of Charles are fond of dwell- 
ing. If, they say, he governed his people 
ill, he at least governed them after the ex- 
ample of his predecessors. If he violated 
their privileges, it was because those privi- 
leges had not been accurately defined. No 
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act of oppression has ever been imputed 
to him which has not a parallel in the an- 
nals of the Tudors. ‘This point Hume 
has labored, with an art which is as dis- 
creditable in a historical work as it would 
be admirable in a forensic address. “The 
answer is short, clear, and decisive. 
Charles had assented to the Petition of 
Right. He had renounced the oppres- 
sive powers said to have been exercised by 
his predecessors, and he had renounced 
them for money. He was not entitled to 
set up his antiquated claims against his 
own recent release. 

‘These arguments are so obvious, that 
it may seem superfluous to dwell upon 
them. But those who have observed 
how much the events of that time are 
misrepresented and misunderstood will 
not blame us for stating the case simply. 
It is a case of which the simplest state- 
ment is the strongest. 

The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, 
rarely choose to take issue on the great 
points of the question. ‘They content 
themselves with exposing some of the 
crimes and follies to which public com- 
motions necessarily give birth. “They be- 
wail the unmerited fate of Strafford. 
‘They execrate the lawless violence of the 
army. They laugh at the Scriptural 
names of the preachers. Major-generals 
fleecing their districts; soldiers revelling 
on the spoils of a ruined peasantry; up- 
starts, enriched by the public plunder 
taking possession of the hospitable fire- 
sides and hereditary trees of the old gen- 
try; boys smashing the beautiful windows 
of cathedrals; Quakers riding naked 
through the market-place; Fifth-mon- 
archy men shouting for King Jesus; agi- 
tators lecturing from the tops of tubs on 
the fate of Agag; all these, they tell us, 
were the offspring of the Great Rebel- 
lion. 

Be it so. We are not careful to an- 
swer in this matter. These charges, 
were they infinitely more important, 
would not alter our opinion of an event 
which alone has made us to differ from 
the slaves who crouch beneath despotic 
sceptres. Many evils, no doubt, were 





produced by the civil war. They were 
the price of our liberty. Has the ac- 
quisition been worth the sacrifice? It 
is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to 
tear and rend the body which he leaves. 
Are the miseries of continued possession 
less horrible than the struggles of the tre- 
mendous exorcism ? 

If it were possible that a people brought 
up under an intolerant and arbitrary sys- 
tem could subvert that system without 
acts of cruelty and folly, half the objec- 
tions to despotic power would be re- 
moved. We should, in that case, be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that it at least 
produces no pernicious effects on the in- 
tellectual and moral character of a na- 
tion. We deplore the outrages which 
accompany revolutions. But the more 
violent the outrages, the more assured we 
feel that a revolution was necessary. The 
violence of these outrages will always be 
proportioned to the ferocity and ignor- 
ance of the people; and the ferocity and 
ignorance of the people will be propor- 
tioned to the oppression and degradation 
under which they have been accustomed 
to live. Thus it was in our civil war. 
The heads of the church and state reaped 
only that which they had sown. The 
government had prohibited free discus- 
sion: it had done its best to keep the peo- 
ple unacquainted with their duties and 
their rights. The retribution was just 
and natural. If our rulers suffered from 
popular ignorance, it was because they 
had themselves taken away the key of 
knowledge. If they were assailed with 
blind fury, it was because they had ex- 
acted an equally blind submission. . 

It is the character of such revolutions 
that we always see the worst of them at 
first. ‘Till men have been for some time 
free, they know not how to use their 
freedom. The natives of wine countries 
are generally sober. In climates where 
Wine is a rarity intemperance abounds. 
A newly liberated people may be com- 
pared to a northern army encamped on 
the Rhine or the Xeres. It is said that, 
when soldiers in such a situation first 
find themselves able to indulge without 
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restraint in such a rare and expensive 
luxury, nothing is to be seen but intoxi- 
cation. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion; and, after wine has been for 
a few months their daily fare, they be- 
come more temperate than they had ever 
been in their own country. In the same 
manner, the final and permanent fruits 
of liberty are wisdom, moderation, and 
mercy. Its immediate effects are often 
atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, skep- 
ticism on points the most clear, dogma- 
tism on points the most mysterious. It 
is just at this crisis that its enemies love 
to exhibit it. They pull down the scaf- 
folding from the half-finished edifice: 
they point to the flying dust, the falling 
bricks, the comfortless rooms, the fright- 
ful irregularity of the whole appearance; 
and then ask in scorn where the prom- 
ised splendor and comfort is to be found. 
If such miserable sophisms were to pre- 
vail there would never be a good house or 
a good government in the world. 
Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, 
who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature, was condemned to appear at cer- 
tain seasons in the form of a foul and 
poisonous snake. “Those who injured her 
during the period of her disguise were 
for ever excluded from participation in the 
blessings which she bestowed. But to 
those who, in spite of her loathsome as- 
pect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
wards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
celestial form which was natural to her, 
accompanied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love and victorious 
in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At 
times she takes the form of a hateful rep- 
tile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. 


But woe to those who in disgust shall 
venture to crush her! And happy are 
those who, having dared to receive her 
in her degraded and frightful shape, shall 
at length be rewarded by her in the time 
of her beauty and her glory! 

There is only one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom produces; 
and that cure is freedom. When a pris- 
oner first leaves his cell he cannot bear 
the light of day: he is unable to discrim- 
inate colors, or recognize faces. But the 
remedy is not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays 
of the sun. The blaze of truth and lib- 
erty may at first dazzle and bewilder na- 
tions which have become half blind in 
the house of bondage. But let them 
gaze on, and they will soon be able to 
bear it. In a few years men learn to 
reason. ‘The extreme violence of opin- 
ions subsides. Hostile theories correct 
each other. ‘The scattered elements of 
truth cease to contend, and begin to 
coalesce. And at length a system of jus- 
tice and order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition, that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story who resolved not to go into 
the water till he had learnt to swim. If 
men are to wait for liberty till they be- 
come wise and good in slavery, they may 
indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly ap- 
prove of the conduct of Milton and the 
other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in 
the conduct of their associates, stood 
firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


Daniel Webster (1782-1852), American statesman and orator, was a fervid patriot and 


defender of the Constitution in the period of controversy preceding the Civil War. 


The 


celebrated Reply to Hayne (1830) with its majesty of diction and sincerity of feeling is well 


represented in the following selection. 


I musT now beg to ask, Sir, Whence 
is this supposed right of the states* 
derived? Where do they find the power 
to interfere with the laws of the Union? 
Sir, the opinion which the honorable 
gentleman maintains is a notion founded 
in a total misapprehension, in my judg- 
ment, of the origin of this government, 
and of the foundation on which it stands. 
I hold it to be a popular government, 
erected by the people; those who admin- 
ister it, responsible to the people; and it- 
self capable of being amended and modi- 
fied, just as the people may choose it 
should be. It is as popular, just as truly 
emanating from the people, as the state 
governments. It is created for one pur- 
pose; the state governments for another. 
It has its own powers; they have theirs. 
There is no more authority with them to 
arrest the operation of a law of Con- 
gress, than with Congress to arrest the 
operation of their laws. We are here to 
administer a Constitution emanating im- 
mediately from the people, and trusted by 
them to our administration. It is not 
the creature of the state governments. 
It is of no moment to the argument, that 
certain acts of the state legislatures are 
necessary to fill our seats in this body. 
‘That is not one of their original state 
powers, a part of the sovereignty of the 
state, It is a duty which the people, by 
the Constitution itself, have imposed on 
the state legislatures; and which they 
might have left to be performed else- 
where, if they had seen fit. So they 


Webster led up to the question of states’ 
rights by reference to the Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798 drafted by Madison in protest 
against the steady extension of federal pow- 
ers, especially as exemplified in the enact- 
ment of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 








have left the choice of President with 
electors; but all this does not affect the 
proposition that the whole government, 
President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a popular government. It 
leaves it still all its popular character. 
The governor of a state (in some of the 
states) is chosen, not directly by the peo- 
ple, but by those who are chosen by the 
people, for the purpose of performing, 
among other duties, that of electing a 
governor. Is the government of the state, 
on that account, not a popular govern- 
ment? ‘This government, Sir, is the in- 
dependent offspring of the popular will. 
It is not the creature of state legislatures; 
nay, more, if the whole truth must be 
told, the people brought it into existence, 
established it, and have hitherto sup- 
ported it, for the very purpose, amongst 
others, of imposing certain salutary re- 
straints on state sovereignties. The 
states cannot now make war; they cannot 
contract alliances; they cannot make, 
each for itself, separate regulations of 
commerce; they cannot lay imposts; they 
cannot coin money. If this Constitution, 
Sir, be the creature of state legislatures, 
it must be admitted that it has obtained a 
strange control over the volitions of its 
creators. bs 
The people, then, Sir, erected this goy- 
ernment. ‘They gave it a Constitution, 
and in that Constitution they have enum- 
erated the powers which they bestowed 
on it. “They have made it a limited gov- 
ernment. They have defined its authority. 
They have restrained it to the exercise 
of such powers as are granted; and all 
athers, they declare, are reserved to the 
states or the people. But, Sir, they have 
not stopped here. If they had, they 
would have accomplished but half their 
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work. 'o definition can be so clear, as 
to avoid possibility of doubt; no limita- 
titon so precise, as to exclude all uncer- 
tainty. Who, then, shall construe this 
grant of the people? Who shall inter- 
pret their will, where it may be supposed 
they have left it doubtful? With whom 
do they repose this ultimate right of de- 
ciding on the powers of the government? 
Sir, they have settled all this in the full- 
est manner. ‘They have left it with the 
itself; in its appropriate 
branches. Sir, the very chief end, the 
main design, for which the whole Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted, was to 
establish a government that should not be 
obliged to act through state agency, or 
depend on state opinion and state discre- 
tion. The people had had quite enough 
of that kind of government under the 
Confederation. Under that system, the 
legal action, the application of law to in- 
dividuals, belonged exclusively to the 
states. Congress could only recommend ; 
their acts were not of binding force, till 
the states had adopted and sanctioned 
them. Are we in that condition still? Are 
we yet at the mercy of state discretion and 
state construction? Sir, if we are, then 
vain will be our attempt to maintain the 
- Constitution under which we sit. 

But, Sir, the people have wisely pro- 
vided, in the Constitution itself, a proper, 
suitable mode and tribunal for settling 
questions of constitutional law. ‘There 
are in the Constitution grants of powers 
to Congress, and restrictions on these 
powers. ‘There are, also, prohibitions on 
the states. Some authority must, there- 
fore, necessarily exist, having the ultimate 
jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the in- 
terpretations of these grants, restrictions, 
and prohibitions. The Constitution has 
itself pointed out, ordained and estab- 
lished that authority. How has it ac- 
complished this great and essential end? 
By declaring, Sir, that 


the Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, any thing in the con- 
stitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


This, Sir, was the first great step. By 
this the supremacy of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States is declared. 
The people so will it. No state law is 
to be valid which comes in conflict with 
the Constitution, or any law of the 
United States passed in pursuance of it. 
But who shall decide this question of in- 
terference? ‘To whom lies the last ap- 
peal? ‘This, Sir, the Constitution itself 
decides also, by declaring, 


that the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases arising under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, 


These two provisions cover the whole 
ground. ‘They are, in truth, the key- 
stone of the arch! With these it is a 
government; without them it is a con- 
federation. In pursuance of these clear 
and express provisions, Congress estab- 
lished, at its very first session, in the judi- 
cial act, a mode for carrying them into 
full effect, and for bringing all questions 
of constitutional power to the final de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It then, 
Sir, became a government. It then had 
the means of self-protection; and but for 
this, it would, in all probability, have 
been now among things which are past. 
Having constituted the government, and 
declared its powers, the people have fur- 
ther said, that, since somebody must de- 
cide on the extent of these powers, the 
government shall itself decide; subject, 
always, like other popular governments, 
to its responsibility to the people. And, 
now, Sir, I repeat how is it that a state 
legislature acquires any power to inter- 
fere? Who, or what, gives them the 
right to say to the people, ‘““We, who are 
your agents and servants for one purpose, 
will undertake to decide, that your other 
agents and servants appointed by you for 
another purpose, have transcended the 
authority you gave them!” ‘The reply 
would be, I think, not impertinent, 
“Who made you a judge over another’s 
servants? To their own masters they 
stand or fall.” 

Sir, I deny this power of state legis- 
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latures altogether. It cannot stand the 
test of examination. Gentlemen may say 
that, in an extreme case, a state gov- 
ernment might protect the people from 
intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a 
case, the people might protect themselves, 
without the aid of the state governments. 
Such a case warrants revolution. it 
must make, when it comes, a law for it- 
self. A nullifying act of a state legis- 
lature cannot alter the case, nor make 
resistance any more lawful. In main- 
taining these sentiments, Sir, I am but 
asserting the rights of the people. [I 
state what they have declared, and in- 
sist on their right to declare it. ‘They 
have chosen to repose this power in the 
general government, and I think it my 
duty to support it, like other constitu- 
tional powers. 

For myself, Sir, I do not admit the 
competency of South Carolina, or any 
other state, to prescribe my constitutional 
duty; or to settle, between me and the 
people, the validity of laws of Congress, 
for which I have voted. I decline her 
umpirage. I have not sworn to support 
the Constitution according to her con- 
struction of its clauses. I have not stipu- 
lated, by my oath of office or otherwise, 
to come under any responsibility, except 
to the people, and those whom they have 
appointed to pass upon the question, 
whether laws, supported by my votes, 
conform to the Constitution of the 
country. And, Sir, if we look to the 
general nature of the case, could any 
thing have been more preposterous, than 
to make a government for the whole 
Union, and yet leave its powers subject, 
not to one interpretation, but to thirteen 
or twenty-four interpretations? In- 
stead of one tribunal, established by all, 
responsible to all, with power to decide 
for all, shall constitutional questions be 
left to four-and-twenty popular bodies, 
each at liberty to decide for itself, and 
none bound to respect the decisions of 
others; and each at liberty, too, to give a 
new construction on every new election 
of its own members? Would any thing, 
with such a principle in it, or rather with 


such a destitution of all principle, be fit 
to be called a government? No, Sir. it 
should not be denominated a Constitu- 
tion. It should be called, rather, a col- 
lection of topics for everlasting con- 
troversy; heads of debates for a disputa- 
tious people. It would not be a govern- 
ment. It would not be adequate to any 
practical good, or fit for any country to 
live under. 

To avoid all possibility of being mis- 
understood, allow me to repeat again, in 


the fullest manner, that I claim no pow- 


ers for the government by forced or un- 
fair construction. I admit that it is a 
government of strictly limited powers; of 
enumerated, specified, and particularized 
powers; and that whatsoever is not 
granted is withheld. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, and however the grant of 
powers may be expressed, its limit and 
extent may yet, in some cases, admit of 
doubt; and the general government would 
be good for nothing, it would be incapa- 
ble of long existing, if some mode had not 
been provided in which those doubts, as 
they should arise, might be peaceably, 
but authoritatively, solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run 
the honorable gentleman’s! doctrine a 
little into its practical application. Let 
us look at his probable modus operandi.” 
If a thing can be done, an ingenious man 
can tell how it is to be done, and I wish 
to be informed how this state interfer- 
ence is to be put in practice, without vio- 
lence, bloodshed, and rebellion. We will 
take the existing case of the tariff law. 
South Carolina is said to have made up 
her opinion upon it. If we do not re- 
peal it (as we probably shall not), she 
will then apply to the case the remedy of 
her doctrine. She will, we must sup- 
pose, pass a law of her legislature, de- 
claring the several acts of Congress, usu- 
ally called the tariff laws, null and void, 
as far as they respect South Carolina, or 
the citizens thereof. So far, all is a paper 
transaction, and easy enough. But the 


IMr. Hayne. 
2“Method of procedure.” 
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collector at Charleston is collecting the 
duties imposed by these tariff laws. He, 
therefore, must be stopped. The col- 
lector will seize the goods if the tariff 
duties are not paid. ‘The state authori- 
ties will undertake their rescue, the mar- 
shal, with his posse will come to the col- 
lector’s aid, and here the contest begins. 
The militia of the state will be called out 
to sustain the nullifying act. They will 


_ march, Sir, under a very gallant leadex; 


the state. 


for I believe the honorable member him- 
self commands the militia of that part of 
He will raise the NULLIFY- 
ING ACT on his standard, and spread it 
out as his banner! It will have a pre- 
amble, setting forth, that the tariff laws 


-are palpable, deliberate, and dangerous 


violations of the Constitution! He will 
proceed, with this banner flying, to the 


- custom-house in Charleston, 


All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 


Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell 
the collector that he must collect no more 
duties under any of the tariff laws. This 
he will be somewhat puzzled to say, by 


the way, with the grave countenance, con- 


sidering what hand South Carolina her- 
self had in that of 1816. But, Sir, the 
collector would not, probably, desist, at 
his bidding. He would show him the 
law of Congress, the treasury instruction, 
and his own oath of office. He would 
say, he should perform his duty, come 
what might. 

Here would ensue a pause; for they 
say that a certain stillness precedes the 
tempest. The trumpeter would hold his 
breath awhile, and before all this military 
array should fall on the custom-house, 
collector, clerks, and all, it is very proba- 
ble some of those composing it would re- 
quest of their gallant commander-in-chief 
to be informed a little upon the point of 
law; for they have, doubtless, a just re- 
spect for his opinions as a lawyer, as well 
as for his bravery as a soldier. They 
know he has read Blackstone and the 
Constitution, as well as Turenne and 


Yauban. They would ask him, there- 


fore, something concerning their rights 
in this matter. They would inquire, 
whether it was not somewhat dangerous 
to resist a law of the United States. 
What would be the nature of their of- 
fence, they would wish to learn, if they, 
by military force and array, resisted the 
execution in Carolina of a law of the 
United States, and it should turn out, 
after all, that the law was constitutional ? 
He would answer, of course, Treason. 
No lawyer could give any other answer. 
John Fries! he would tell them, had 
learned that, some years ago. How, 
then, they would ask, do you propose to 
defend us? We are not afraid of bul- 
lets, but treason has a way of taking peo- 
ple off that we do not much relish. How 
do you propose to defend us? “Look at 
my floating banner,’ he would reply; 
“see there the nullifying law!” Is it 
your opinion, gallant commander, they 
would then say, that, if we should be in- 
dicted for treason, that same floating ban- 
ner of yours would make a good plea in 
the bar? “South Carolina is a sovereign 
state,” he would reply. ‘That is true; but 
would the judge admit our plea? “These 
tariff laws,’’ he would repeat, “are un- 
constitutional, palpably, deliberately, dan- 
gerously.” That may all be so; but if 
the tribunal should not happen to be of 
that opinion, should we swing for it? 
We are ready to die for our country, but 
it is rather an awkward business, this dy- 
ing without touching the ground! After 
all, that is a sort of hemp tax worse than 
any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentle- 
man would be in a dilemma, like that of 
another great general.2 He would 
have a knot before him which he could 
not untie. He must cut it with his 
sword. He must say to his followers, 
“Defend yourselves with your bayonets” ; 
and this is war—-civil war. 


1A Pennsylvania auctioneer who in 1799 
resisted the direct tax, was tried for treason, 
sentenced to be hanged, and pardoned by the 
President. 


2Alexander the Great, who cut the Gor- 
dian knot with his sword. 
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Direct collision, therefore, between 
force and force, is the unavoidable result 
of that remedy for the revision of uncon- 
stitutional laws which the gentleman 
contends for. It must happen in the very 
first case to which it is applied. Is not 
this the plain result? ‘To resist by force 
the execution of a law, generally, is trea- 
son. Can the courts of the United 
States take notice of the indulgence of a 
state to commit treason? ‘The common 
saying, that a state cannot commit trea- 
son herself, is nothing to the purpose. 
Can she authorize others to do it? If 
John Fries had produced an act of Penn- 
sylvania, annulling the law of Congress, 
would it have helped his case? “Talk 
about it as we will, these doctrines go the 
length of revolution. They are incom- 
patible with any peaceable administration 
of the government. ‘They lead directly 
to disunion and civil commotion; and 
therefore it is, that at their commence- 
ment, when they are first found to be 
maintained by respectable men, and in a 
tangible form, I enter my public protest 
against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues, that 
if this government be the sole judge of 
the extent of its own powers, whether 
that right of judging be in Congress or 
the Supreme Court, it equally subverts 
state sovereignty. This the gentleman 
sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot 
perceive how the right of judging, in this 
matter, if left to the exercise of state leg- 
islatures, has any tendency to subvert 
the government of the Union. ‘The gen- 
tleman’s opinion may be, that the right 
ought not to have been lodged with the 
general government; he may like better 
such a constitution as we should have 
under the right of state interference; but 
I ask him to meet me on the plain mat- 
ter of fact. I ask him to meet me on the 
Constitution itself. I ask him if the 
power is not found there, clearly and 
visibly found there? 

But, Sir, what is this danger, and what 
are the grounds of it? Let it be remem- 
bered, that the Constitution of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to con- 


tinue in its present form no longer than 
the people who established it shall choose 
to continue it. If they shall become 
convinced that they have made an inju- 
dicious or inexpedient partition and dis- 
tribution of power befween the state 
governments and the general government, 
they can alter that distribution at will. 
If anything be found in the national 
Constitution, either by original provision 
or subsequent interpretation, which 
ought not to be in it, the people know 
how to get rid of it. If any construction, 
unacceptable to them, be established, so 
as to become practically a part of the 
Constitution, they will amend it, at their 
own sovereign pleasure. But while the 
people choose to maintain it as it is, while 
they are satisfied with it, and refuse to 
change it, who has given, or who can 
give, to the state legislatures a right to 
alter it, either by interference, construc- 
tion, or otherwise? Gentlemen do not 
seem to recollect that the people have any 
power to do any thing for themselves. 
‘They imagine there is no safety for them, 
any longer than they are under the close 
guardianship of the state legislatures. 
Sir, the people have not trusted their 
safety, in regard to the general Constitu- 
tion, to these hands. “They have required 
other security, and taken other bonds. 
They have chosen to trust themselves, 
first, to the plain words of the instrument, 
and to such construction as the govern- 
ment themselves, in doubtful cases, should 
put on their own powers, under their 
oaths of office, and subject to their re- 
sponsibility to them; just as the people 
of a state trust their own state govern- 
ments with a similar power. Secondly, 
they have reposed their trust in the effi- 
cacy of frequent elections, and in their 
own power to remove their own servants 
and agents whenever they see cause. 
Thirdly, they have feposed trust in the 
judicial power, which, in order that it 
might be trustworthy, they have made as 
respectable, as disinterested, and as inde- 
pendent as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seen fit to rely, in case of ne- 
cessity, or high expediency, on their 
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known and admitted power to alter or 
amend the Constitution, peaceably and 
quietly, whenever experience shall point 
out defects or imperfections. And, 
finally, the people of the United States 
have at no time, in no way, directly or in- 
directly, authorized any state legislature 
to construe or interpret their high instru- 
ment of government; much less, to inter- 
fere, by their own power, to arrest its 
course and operation. 

If, Sir, the people in these respects had 
done otherwise than they have done, their 
constitution could neither have been pre- 
served, nor would it have been worth 
preserving. And if its plain provisions 
shall now be disregarded, and these new 
doctrines interpolated in it, it will be- 
come as feeble and helpless a being as its 
enemies, whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will exist in 
every state but as a poor dependent on 
state permission. It must borrow leave 
to be; and will be, no longer than state 
pleasure, or state discretion, sees fit to 
grant the indulgence, and to prolong its 
poor existence. 

But, Sir, although there are fears, 
there are hopes also. The people have 
preserved this, their own chosen Constitu- 
tion, for forty years, and have seen their 
happiness, prosperity, and renown grow 
with its growth, and strengthen with its 
strength. They are now, generally, 
strongly attached to it. Overthrown by 
direct assault, it cannot be; evaded, un- 
dermined, NULLIFIED, it will not be, 
if we, and those who shall succeed us 
here, as agents and representatives of the 
people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly 
discharge the two great branches of our 
public trust, faithfully to preserve, and 
wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the 
reasons of my dissent to the doctrines 
which have been advanced and main- 
tained. I am conscious of having de- 
tained you and the Senate much too long. 
I was drawn into the debate with no pre- 
vious deliberation, such as is suited to the 
discussion of so grave and important a 
subject, But it is a subject of which my 


heart is full, and I have not been willing 
to suppress the utterance of its spon- 
taneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, 
persuade myself to relinquish it, without 
expressing once more my deep conviction, 
that, since it respects nothing less than 
the union of the states, it is of most vital 
and essential importance to the public 
happiness. I profess, Sir, in my career 
hitherto, to have kept steadily in view the 
prosperity and honor of the whole coun- 
try, and the preservation of our Federal 
Union. It is to that Union we owe our 
safety at home, and our consideration’ 
and dignity abroad. It is to that Union 
that we are chiefly indebted for what- 
ever makes us most proud of our country. 
That Union we reached only by the dis- 
cipline of our virtues in the severe school 
of adversity. It had its origin in the ne- 
cessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its 
benign influences, these great interests 
immediately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed 
with fresh proofs of its utility and its 
blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our 
population spread farther and farther, 
they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious 
fountain of national, social, and personal 
happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look 
beyond the Union, to see what might lie 
hidden in the dark recess behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of pre- 
serving liberty when the bonds that unite 
us together shall be broken asunder. I 
have not accustomed myself to hang over 
the precipice of disunion, to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the 
depth of the abyss below; nor could I re- 
gard him as a safe counsellor in the af- 
fairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, 
not how the Union may be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition 
of the people when it should be broken 
up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
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prospects spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that in 
my day, at least, that curtain may not 
rise. God grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind! When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold for the 
last time the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on states dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 
ternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the republic, now known 


and honored throughout the earth, still 
full high advanced, its arms and tro- 
phies streaming in their original lustre, 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a sin- 
gle star obscured, bearing for its motto, 
no such miserable interrogatory as “What 
is all this worth?” nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first and 
Union afterwards’; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, 
and in every wind under the whole heav- 
ens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart—Liberty and Un- 
ion, now and forever, one and inseparable! 


MAHOMET, THE HERO PROPHET 
Tuomas CARLYLE 


The eccentric, brilliant, occasionally explosive prose of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881} 
stands out in sharp contrast with the quiet prose-melodies of other Victorians. Fiery in nature, 
the Scotch historian dauntlessly attacks huge tasks—a history of the French Revolution, a life 
of Frederick the Great, and yet another of Cromwell. These works glow with the ardor of 
compelling enthusiasm. A born hero-worshiper himself, he boldly asserts that history is but 
the biography of great men, and is easily convinced that sincerity and dynamic energy are 
the twin virtues of greatness. Mahomet is Carlyle’s representative of “The Hero as Prophet,” 
Lecture II. of Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841). 


k 
! 


From the first rude times of Paganism 
among the Scandinavians in the North, 
we advance to a very different epoch of 
religion, among a very different people: 
Mahometanism among the Arabs. A 
great change; what a change and pro- 
gress is indicated here, in the universal 
condition and thoughts of men! 

The Hero is not now regarded as a 
God among his fellow-men; but as one 
God-inspired, as a Prophet. It is the 
second phasis of Hero-worship:! the 
first or oldest, we may say, has passed 
away without return; in the history of 
the world there will not again be any 
man, never so great, whom his fellow- 
men will take for a god. Nay we might 
rationally ask, Did any set of human be- 
ings ever really think the man they saw 
there standing beside them a god, the 


1The first was “The Hero as Divinity” 
(Odin). 


maker of this world? Perhaps not: it 
was usually some man they remembered, ' 
or had seen. But neither can this any 
more be. The Great Man is not recog- 
nized henceforth as a god any more. 

It was a rude gross error, that of 
counting the Great Man a god. Yet let 
us say that it is at all times difficult to 
know what he is, or how to account of 
him and receive him! ‘The most signifi- 
cant feature in the history of an epoch is 
the manner it has of welcoming a Great 
Man. Ever, to the true instincts of men, 
there is something godlike in him. 
Whether they shall take him to be a god, 
to be a prophet, or what they shall take 
him to be? that is ever a grand question; 
by their way of answering that, we shall 
see, as through a little window, into the 
very heart of these men’s spiritual condi- 
tion. For at bottom the Great Man, as 
he comes from the hand of Nature, is 
ever the same kind of thing: Odin, 
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Luther, Johnson, Burns; I hope to make 
it appear that these are all originally of 
one stuff; that only by the world’s recep- 
tion of them, and the shapes they assume, 
are they so immeasurably diverse. “The 
worship of Odin astonishes us—to fall 
prostrate before the Great Man, into 
deliquium of love and wonder over him, 
and feel in their hearts that he was a 
denizen of the skies, a god! This was 
imperfect enough: but to welcome, for 
example, a Burns as we did, was that 
what we can call perfect? The most 
precious gift that Heaven can give to the 
Earth; a man of “genius” as we call it; 
the Soul of a Man actually sent down 
from the skies with a God’s-message to us, 
—this we waste away as an idle artificial 
firework, sent to amuse us a little, and 
sink it into ashes, wreck and ineffectu- 
ality: such reception of a Great Man I 
do not call very perfect either! Looking 
into the heart of the thing, one may per- 
haps call that of Burns a still uglier phe- 
nomenon, betokening still sadder imper- 
fections in mankind’s ways, than the 
Scandinavian method itself! To fall into 
mere unreasoning deliquium of love and 
admiration, was not good; but such un- 
reasoning, nay irrational supercilious no- 
love at all is perhaps still worse!—lIt is 
a thing forever changing, this of Hero- 
worship: different in each age, difficult 
to do well in any age. Indeed the heart 
of the whole business of the age, one may 
say, is to do it well. | 

We have chosen Mahomet not as the 
most eminent Prophet; but as the one we 
are freest to speak of. He is by no 
means the truest of Prophets; but I do 
esteem him a true one. Farther, as there 
is no danger of our becoming, any of us, 
Mahometans, I mean to say all the good 
of him I justly can. It is the way to 
get at his secret: let us try to understand 
what he meant with the world; what the 
world meant and means with him, will 
then be a more answerable question. Our 
current hypothesis about Mahomet, that 
he was a scheming Imposter, a Falsehood 
incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity, begins really to 
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be now untenable to any one. The lies, 
which well-meaning zeal has heaped 


round this man, are disgraceful to our- 
selves only. When Pocock inquired of 
Grotius, Where the proof was of that 
story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas 
from Mahomet’s ear, and pass for an an- 
gel dictating to him? Grotius answered 
that there was no proof! It is really time 
to dismiss all that. The word this man 
spoke has been the life-guidance now of a 
hundred-and-eighty millions of men these 
twelve-hundred years. “These hundred- 
and-eighty millions were made by God as 
well as we. A greater number of God’s 
creatures believe in Mahomet’s word at 
this hour, than in any other word what- 
ever. Are we to suppose that it was a 
miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, 
this which so many creatures of the Al- 
mighty have lived by and died by? I, 
for my part, cannot form any such sup- 
position. I will believe most things 
sooner than that. One would be en- 
tirely at a loss what to think of this world 
at all, if quackery so grew and were 
sanctioned here. 

Alas, such theories are very lamentable. 
If we would attain to knowledge of any- 
thing in God’s true Creation, let us 
disbelieve them wholly! They are the pro- 
duct of an Age of Scepticism; they indi- 
cate the saddest spiritual paralysis, and 
mere death-life of the souls of men: more 
godless theory, I think, was never pro- 
mulgated in this Earth. A false man 
found a religion? Why, a false man 
cannot build a brick house! If he do 
not know and follow truly the properties 
of mortar, burnt clay and what else he 
works in, it is no house that he makes, 
but a rubbish-heap. It will not stand 
for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred- 
and-eighty millions; it will fall straight- 
way. A man must conform himself to 
Nature’s laws, be verily in communion 
with Nature and the truth of things, or 
Nature will answer him, No, not at all! 
Speciosities are specious—ah me!—a 
Cagliostro, many Cagliostros, prominent 
world-leaders, do prosper by their quack- 
ery, for a day. It is like a forged bank- 
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note; they get it passed out of their 
worthless hands: others, not they, have to 
smart for it. Nature bursts-up in fire- 
flames, French Revolutions and suchlike, 
proclaiming with terrible veracity that 
forged notes are forged. 

But of a Great Man especially, of him 
I will venture to assert that it is in- 
credible he should have been other than 
true. It seems to me the primary foun- 
dation of him, and of all that can lie 
in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, 
Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do 
anything, but is first of all in right earnest 
about it; what I call a sincere man. 
should say sincerity, a deep, great, genu- 
ine sincerity, is the first characteristic of 
all men in any way heroic. Not the sin- 
cerity that calls itself sincere; ah no, that 
is a very poor matter indeed ;—a shallow 
braggart conscious sincerity; oftenest 
self-conceit mainly. The Great Man’s 
sincerity is of the kind he cannot speak 
of, is not conscious of: nay, I suppose, he 
is conscious rather of insincerity ; for what 
man can walk accurately by the law of 
truth for one day? No, the Great Man 
does not boast himself sincere, far from 
that; perhaps does not ask himself if he 
is so: I would say rather, his sincerity 
does not depend on himself; he cannot 
help being sincere! The great Fact of 
Existence is great to him. Fly as he will, 
he cannot get out of the awful presence 
of this Reality. His mind is so made; he 
is great by that, first of all. Fearful and 
wonderful, real as Life, real as Death, is 
this Universe to him. ‘Though all men 
should forget its truth, and walk in a 
vain show, he cannot. At all moments 
the Flame-image glares-in upon him; un- 
deniable, there, there!—I wish you to take 
this as my primary definition of a Great 
Man. A little man may have this, it is 
competent to all men that God has made: 
but a Great Man cannot be without it. 

Such a man is what we call an original 
man; he comes to us at first-hand. A 
messenger he, sent from the Infinite Un- 
known with tidings to us. We may call 
him Poet, Prophet, God ;—in one way 
or other, we all feel that the words he 





utters are as no other man’s words. Di- 
rect from the Inner Fact of things ;—he 
lives, and has to live, in daily communion 
with that. Hearsays cannot hide it from 
him; he is blind, homeless, miserable, fol- 
lowing hearsays; it glares-in upon him. 
Really his utterances, are they not a kind 
of “revelation” ;—what we must call such 
for want of some other name? It is 
from the heart of the world that he 
comes; he is a portion of the primal 
reality of things. God has made many 
revelations: but this man, too, has not 
God made him, the latest and newest of 
all? The “inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding”: we must lis- 
ten before all to him. 


This Mahomet, then, we will in no 
wise consider as an Inanity and The- 
atrically, a poor conscious ambitious 
schemer; we cannot conceive him so. 
The rude message he delivered was a real 
one withal; an earnest confused voice 
from the unknown Deep. ‘The man’s 
words were not false, nor his workings 
here below; no Inanity and Simulacrum ; 
a fiery mass of Life cast-up from the great 
bosom of Nature herself. To kindle the 
world; the world’s Maker had ordered it 
so. Neither can the faults, imperfec- 
tions, insincerities even, of Mahomet, if 
such were never so well proved against 
him, shake this primary fact about him. 

On the whole, we make too much of 
faults; the details of the business hide the 
real centre of it. Faults? The great- 
est of faults, I should say, is to be con- 
scious of none. Readers of the Bible 
above all, one would think, might know 
better. Who is called there “the man 
according to God’s own heart”? David, 
the Hebrew King, had fallen into sins 
enough; blackest crimes; there was no 
want of sins. And thereupon the unbe- 
lievers sneer and ask, Is this your man 
according to God’s heart? ‘The sneer, I 
must say, seems to me but a shallow one. 
What are faults, what are the outward 
details of a life; if the inner secret of it, 
the remorse, temptations, true, often- 
baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be 
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forgotten? “It is not in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps.” Of all acts, is 
not, for a man, repentance the most di- 
vine? ‘The deadliest sin, I say, were that 
same supercilious consciousness of no sin; 
—that is death; the heart so conscious is 
divorced from sincerity, humility and 
fact; is dead: it is “pure” as dead dry 
sand is pure. David’s life and history. 
as written for us in those Psalms of his, I 
consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and war- 
fare here below. All earnest souls will 
ever discern in it the faithful struggle of 
an earnest human soul towards what is 
good and best. Struggle often baffled, 
sore baffled, down as into entire wreck; 
yet a struggle never ended; ever, with 
tears, repentance, true unconquerable pur- 
pose, begun anew. Poor human nature! 
Is not a man’s walking, in truth, always 
that: ‘‘a succession of falls”? Man can 
do no other. In this wild element of a 
Life, he has to struggle onward; now 
fallen, deep-abased ; and ever, with tears, 
repentance, with bleeding heart, he has 
to rise again, struggle again still onwards. 
That his struggle be a faithful uncon- 
querable one: that is the question of 
questions. We will put-up with many 
sad details, if the soul of it were true. 
Details by themselves will never teach us 
what it is. I believe we misestimate Ma- 
homet’s faults even as faults: but the 
secret of him will never be got by dwell- 
ing there. We will leave all this behind 
us; and assuring ourselves that he did 
mean some true thing, ask candidly what 
it was or might be. 


It was during [the] wild warfarings 
and strugglings, especially after the 
Flight to Mecca, that Mahomet dictated 
at intervals his Sacred Book, which they 
name Koran or Reading, “Thing to be 
read.” ‘This is the Work he and his dis- 
ciples made so much of, asking all the 
world, Is not that a miracle? The Ma- 
hometans regard their Koran with a 
reverence which few Christians pay even 
to their Bible. It is admitted every- 


where as the standard of all law and all 
practice; the thing to be gone-upon in 
speculation and life: the message sent di- 
rect out of Heaven, which this Earth has 
to conform to, and walk by; the thing to 
be read. Their Judges decide by it; all 
Moslem are bound to study it, seek in it 
for the light of their life. They have 
mosques where it is all read daily; thirty 
relays of priests take it up in succession, 
get through the whole each day. ‘There, 
for twelve-hundred years, has the voice 
of this Book, at all moments, kept sound- 
ing through the ears and the hearts of so 
many men. We hear of Mahometan 
Doctors that had read it seventy-thou- 
sand times! 

Very curious: if one sought for “dis- 
crepancies of national taste,” here surely 
were the most eminent instance of that! 
We also can read the Koran; our Trans- 
lation of it, by Sale, is known to be a 
very fair one. I must say, it is as toil- 
some reading as I ever undertook. A 
wearisome confused jumble, crude, incon- 
dite; endless iterations, long-windedness, 
entanglement; most crude, incondite ;— 
insupportable stupidity, in short! Noth- 
ing but a sense of duty could carry any 
European through the Koran. We read 
in it, as we might in the State-Paper 
Office, unreadable masses of lumber, that 
perhaps we may get some glimpses of a 
remarkable man. It is true we have it 
under disadvantages: the Arabs see more 
method in it than we. Mahomet’s fol- 
lowers found the Koran lying all in frac- 
tions, as it had been written-down at first 
promulgation; much of it, they say, or 
shoulder-blades of mutton, flung pellmell 
into a chest: and they published it, with- 
out any discoverable order as to time or 
otherwise ;—merely trying, as would 
seem, and this not very strictly, to put the 
longest chapters first. The real begin- 
ning of it, in that way, lies almost at the 
end: for the earliest portions were the 
shortest. Read in its historical sequence 
it perhaps would not be so bad. Much 
of it, too, they say, is rhythmic; a kind of 
wild chanting song, in the original. This 
may be a great point; much perhaps has 
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been lost in the Translation here. Yet 
with every allowance, one feels it diff- 
cult to see how any mortal ever could 
consider this Koran as a Book written in 
Heaven, too good for the Earth; as a 
well-written book, or indeed as a book at 
all; and not a bewildered rhapsody; writ- 
ten, so far as writing goes, as badly as al- 
most any book ever was! So much for 
national discrepancies, and the standard 
of taste. 

Yet I should say, it was not unintel- 
ligible how the Arabs might so love it. 
When once you get this confused coil of 
a Koran fairly off your hands, and have it 
behind you at a distance, the essential 
type of it begins to disclose itself; and in 
this there is a merit quite other than the 
literary one. If a book come from the 
heart, it will contrive to reach other, 
hearts; all art and authorcraft are of 
small amount to that. One would say 
the primary character of the Koran is 
this of its genuineness, of its being a 
bona-fide book. Prideaux, I know, and 
others have represented it as a mere bun- 
dle of juggleries; chapter after chapter 
got-up to excuse and varnish the author’s 
successive sins, forward his ambitions and 
quackeries: but really it is time to dismiss 
all that. I do not assert Mahomet’s con- 
tinual sincerity: who is continually sin- 
cere? But I confess I can make nothing 
of the critic, in these times, who would 
accuse him of deceit prepense; of con- 
scious deceit generally, or perhaps at all; 
—still more, of living in a mere element 
of conscious deceit, and writing this 
Koran as a forger and juggler would 
have done! Every candid eye, I think, 
will read the Koran far otherwise than 
so. It is the confused ferment of a great 
rude human soul; rude, untutored, that 
cannot even read; but fervent, earnest, 
struggling vehemently to utter itself in 
words. With a kind of breathless inten- 
sity he strives to utter himself; the 
thoughts crowd on him pellmell: for very 
multitude of things to say, he can get 
nothing said. The meaning that is in 
him shapes itself into no form of compo- 
sition, is stated in no sequence, method, 





or coherence ;——they are not shaped at all, 
these thoughts of his; flung-out unshaped, 
as they struggle and tumble there, in 
their chaotic inarticulate state. We said 
“stupid”: yet naturally stupidity is by no 
means the character of Mahomet’s Book; 
it is natural uncultivation rather. ‘The 
man has not studied speaking; in the haste 
and pressure of continual fighting, has 
not time to mature himself into fit speech. 
‘The panting breathless haste and vehem- 
ence of a man struggling in the thick of 
battle for life and salvation; this is the 
mood he is in! A headlong haste; for 
very magnitude of meaning, he cannot get 
himself articulated into words. The suc- 
cessive utterances of a soul in that mood, 
colored by the various vicissitudes of 
three-and-twenty years; now well uttered, 
now worse: this is the Koran. 

For we are to consider Mahomet, 
through these three-and-twenty years, as 
the centre of a world wholly in conflict. 
Battles with the Koreish and Heathen, 
quarrels among his own people, backslid- 
ings of his own wild heart; all this kept 
him in a perpetual whirl, his soul know- 
ing rest no more. In wakeful nights, as 
one may fancy, the wild soul of the man, 
tossing amid these vortices, would hail 
any light of a decision for them as a 
veritable light from Heaven; any making- 
up of his mind, so blessed, indispensable 
for him there, would seem the inspiration 
of a Gabriel. Forger and juggler? No, 
no! This great fiery heart, seething, sim- 
mering like a great furnace of thoughts, 
was not a juggler’s. His Life was a 
Fact to him; this God’s Universe an aw- 
ful Fact and Reality. He has faults 
enough. ‘The man was an uncultured 
semi-barbarous Son of Nature, much of 
the Bedouin still clinging to him: we 
must take him for that. But for a 
wretched Simulacrum, a hungry Impos- 
ter without eyes or heart, practising for 
a mess of pottage such blasphemous 
swindlery, forgery of celestial documents, 
continual high-treason against his Maker 
and Self, we will not and cannot take him. 

Sincerity, in all senses, seems to me the 
merit of the Koran; what had rendered it 
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precious to the wild Arab men. It is, 
after all, the first and last merit in a 
book; gives rise to merits of all kinds,— 
nay, at bottom, it alone can give rise to 
merit of any kind. Curiously, through 
these incondite masses of tradition, vitu- 
peration, complaint, ejaculation in the 
Koran, a vein of true direct insight, of 
what we might almost call poetry, is 
found straggling. The body of the Book 
is made-up of mere tradition, and as it 
were vehement enthusiastic extempore 
preaching. He returns forever to the 
old stories of the Prophets as they went 
current in the Arab memory: how 
Prophet after Prophet, the Prophet 
Abraham, the Prophet Hud, the Prophet 
Moses, Christian and other real and 
fabulous Prophets, had come to this Tribe 
and to that, warning men of their sin: 
and been received by them even as he 
Mahomet was,—which is a great solace to 
him. ‘These things he repeats ten, per- 
haps twenty times; again and ever again, 


with wearisome iteration; has never done 
repeating them. A brave Samuel John- 
son, in his forlorn garret, might con- 
over the Biographies of Authors in that 
way! This is the great staple of the 
Koran. But curiously, through all this, 
comes ever and anon some glance as of the 
real thinker and seer. He has actually 
an eye for the world, this Mahomet: 
with a certain directness and rugged 
vigor, he brings home still, to our heart, 
the thing his own heart has been opened 
to. I make but little of his praises of 
Allah, which many praise; they are bor- 
rowed I suppose mainly from the Hebrew, 
at least they are far surpassed there, But 
the eye that flashes direct into the heart 
of things, and sees the truth of them; 
this is to me a highly interesting object. 
Great Nature’s own gift; which she be- 
stows on all; but which only one in the 
thousand does not cast sorrowfully away: 
it is what I call sincerity of vision; the 
test of a sincere heart. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LETTERS! 
Joun Henry NeEwMan 


John Henry Newman (1801-1890) was one of England’s prominent religious writers. By 
nature a conservative, he believed in reverent submission to long-established religious authority, 
and took a leading part in the well-known Oxford Movement. At the age of forty-four he 
became a Roman Catholic, and later was created Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII. It was as 
rector of a Catholic university in Dublin that he conceived his Idea of a University 
(1852-1858). The selected passage deals with a problem still discussed by educators: the 
place of the Classics in modern education; and Newman sets forth with clearness and beauty 


the conservative attitude. 


WHEN we survey the stream of human 
affairs for the last three thousand years, 
we find it to run thus: At first sight 
there is so much fluctuation, agitation, 
ebbing and flowing, that we may despair 
to discern any law in its movements, tak- 
ing the earth as its bed, and mankind as 
its contents; but, on looking more closely 
and attentively, we shall discern, in spite 
of the heterogeneous materials and tle 
various histories and fortunes which are 


1From The Idea of a University Defined 
and Illustrated by John Henry Newman. 
Published by Longmans, Green and Co. Re- 
printed by permission. 


found in the race of man during the 
long period I have mentioned, a certain 
formation amid the chaos,—one and one 
only,—and extending, though not over the 
whole earth, yet through a very consid- 
erable portion of it. Man is a social 
being, and can hardly exist without so- 
ciety, and in matter of fact societies have 
ever existed all over the habitable earth. 
The greater part of these associations 
have been political or religious, and have 
been comparatively limited in extent, and 
temporary. “They have been formed and 
dissolved by the force of accidents or by 
inevitable circumstances; and, when we 
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have enumerated them one by one, we 
have made of them all that can be made. 
But there is one remarkable association 
which attracts the attention of the 
philosopher, not political. nor religious, 
or at least only partially and not essen- 
tially such, which began in the earliest 
times and grew with each succeeding 
age, till it reached its complete develop- 
ment, and then continued on, vigorous 
and unwearied, and which still remains as 
definite and firm as ever it was. Its 
bond is a common civilization; and, 
though there are other civilizations in the 
world, as there are other societies, yet this 
civilization, together with the society 
which is its creation and its home, is so 
distinctive and luminous in its character, 
so imperial in its extent, so imposing in 
its duration, and so utterly without rival 
upon the face of the earth, that the asso-' 
ciation may fitly assume to itself the title 
of “Human Society,” and its civilization_ 
the abstract term “Civilization.” 

There are indeed great outlying por- 
tions of mankind which are not, perhaps 
never have been, included in this Human 
Society; still they are outlying portions 
and nothing else, fragmentary, unsocia- 
ble, solitary, and unmeaning, protesting 
and revolting against the grand central 
formation of which I am speaking, but 
not uniting with each other into a second 
whole. I am not denying of course the 
civilization of the Chinese, for instance, 
though it be not our civilization; but it is 
a huge, stationary, unattractive, morose 
civilization. Nor do I deny a civiliza- 
tion to the Hindoos, nor to the ancient 
Mexicans, nor to the Saracens, nor (in 
a certain sense) to the Turks; but each 
of these races has its own civilization, as 
separate from one another as from ours. 
I do not see how they can be all brought 
under one idea. Each stands by itself, 
as if the other were not; each is local; 
many of them are temporary; none of 
them will bear a comparison with the 
Society and the Civilization which I have 
described as alone having a claim to 
those names, and on which I am going to 


dwell. 








Gentlemen, let me here observe that I 
am not entering upon the question of 
races, or upon their history. I have noth- 
ing to do with ethnology. I take things 
as I find them on the surface of history, 
and am but classing phenomena. Look- 
ing, then, at the countries which sur- 
round the Mediterranean Sea as a whole, 
I see them to be, from time immemorial, 
the seat of an association of intellect and 
mind, such as to deserve to be called the 
Intellect and the Mind of the Human 
Kind. Starting as it does and advancing 
from certain centres, till their respective 
influences intersect and conflict, and then 
at length intermingle and combine, a com- 
mon Thought has been generated, and a 
common Civilization defined and estab- 
lished. Egypt is one such starting point, 
Syria another, Greece a third, Italy a 
fourth, and North Africa a fifth,—after- 
ward France and Spain. As time goes 
on, and as colonization and conquest 
work their changes, we see a great asso- 
ciation of nations formed, of which the 
Roman empire is the maturity and the 
most intelligible expression; an associa- 
tion, however, not political, but mental. 
based on the same intellectual ideas, and 
advancing by common intellectual meth- 
ods. And this association or social com- 
monwealth, with whatever reverses, 
changes, and momentary dissolutions, con- 
tinues down to this day; not, indeed, pre- 
cisely on the same territory, but with such 
only partial and local disturbances, and 
on the other hand, with so combined and 
harmonious a movement, and such a visi- 
ble continuity, that it would be utterly 
unreasonable to deny that it is through- 
out all that interval but one and the 
same. 

In its earliest age it included far more 
of the eastern world than it has since; in 
these later times it has taken into its 
compass a new hemisphere; in the middle 
ages it lost Africa, Egypt, and Syria, and 
extended itself to Germany, Scandinavia, 
and the British Isles. At one time its 
territory was flooded by strange and bar- 
barous races, but the existing civilization 
was vigorous enough to vivify what 
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threatened to stifle it, and to assimilate to 
the old social forms what came to expel 
them ; and thus the civilization of modern 
times remains what it was of old, not 
Chinese, or Hindoo, or Mexican, or 
Saracenic, or of any new description hith- 
erto unknown, but the lineal descendant, 
or rather the continuation, mutatis mutan- 
dis,’ of the civilization which began in 
Palestine and Greece. 

Considering, then, the characteristics of 
this great civilized Society, which I have 
already insisted on, I think it has a claim 
to be considered as the representative So- 
ciety and Civilization of the human race, 
as its perfect result and limit, in fact ;— 
those portions of the race which do not 
coalesce with it being left to stand by 
themselves as anomalies, unaccountable 
indeed, but for that very reason not in- 
terfering with what on the contrary has 
been turned to account and has grown 
into a whole. I call then this common- 
wealth preéminently and emphatically 
Human Society and its intellect the 
Human Mind, and its decisions the sense 
of mankind, and its disciplined and culti- 
vated state Civilization in the abstract, 
and the territory on which it lies the orbis 
terrarum, or the World. For, unless the 
illustration be fanciful, the object which 
I am contemplating is like the impression 
of a seal upon the wax; which rounds off 


and gives form to the greater portion of | 


the soft material, and presents something 
definite to the eye, and preoccupies the 
space against any second figure, so that we 
overlook and leave out of our thoughts 
the jagged outline or unmeaning lumps 
outside of it, intent upon the harmonious 
circle which fills the imagination within 
it. 

Now, before going on to speak of the 
education, and the standards of education, 
which the Civilized World, as I may now 
call it, has enjoined and requires, I wish 
to draw your attention, Gentlemen, to 
the circumstance that this same orbis ter- 
rarum, which has been the seat of Civil- 
ization, will be found, on the whole, to 


1“With the necessary changes.” 


be the seat also of that supernatural so- 
ciety and system which our Maker has 
given us directly from Himself, the Chris- 
tian Polity. The natural and divine as- 
sociations are not indeed exactly coinci- 
dent, nor ever have been. As the terri- 
tory of Civilization has varied with it- 
self in different ages, while on the whole 
it has been the same, so, in like manner, 
Christianity has fallen partly outside 
Civilization, and Civilization partly out- 
side Christianity; but, on the whole, the 
two have occupied one and the same orbis 
terrarum. Often, indeed, they have even 
moved pari passu,” and at all times there 
has been found the most intimate con- 
nection between them. Christianity 
waited till the orbis terrarum attained its 
most perfect form before it appeared ; and 
it soon coalesced, and has ever since co- 
operated, and hen seemed identical, with 
the Civilization which is its companion. 
There are certain analogies, too, which 
hold between Civilization and Christian- 
ity. As Civilization does not cover the 
whole earth, neither does Christianity; 
but there is nothing else like the one, and 
nothing else like the other. Each is the 
only thing of its kind. Again, there are, 
as I have already said, large outlying por- 
tions of the world in a certain sense cul- 
tivated and educated, which, if they could 
exist together in one, would go far to 
constitute a second orbis terrarum, the 
home of a second distinct civilization; 
but every one of these is civilized on its 
own principle and idea, or at least they 
are separated from each other, and have 
not run together, while the Civilization 
and Society which I have been describing 
is one organized whole. And, in like 
manner, Christianity coalesces into one 
vast body, based upon common ideas; yet 
there are large outlying organizations of 
religion independent of each other and of 
it. Moreover, Christianity, as is the case 
in the parallel instance of Civilization, 
continues on in the world without inter- 
ruption from the date of its rise, while 
other religious bodies, huge, local, and 


2“Side by side.” 
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isolated, are rising and falling, or are 
helplessly stationary, from age to age, on 
all sides of it. 

There is another remarkable analogy 
between Christianity and Civilization, 
and the mention of it will introduce my 
proper subject, to which what I have hith- 
erto said is merely a preparation. We 
know that Christianity is built upon 
definite ideas, principles, doctrines, and 
writings, which were given at the time 
of its first introduction, and have never 
been superseded, and admit of no addi- 
tion. I am not going to parallel any- 
thing which is the work of man, and in 
the natural order, with what is from 
heaven, and in consequence infallible, and 
irreversible, and obligatory; but, after 
making this reserve, lest I should possibly 
be misunderstood, still I would remark 
that, in matter of fact, looking at the 
state of the case historically, Civilization, 
too, has its common principles, and views, 
and teaching, and especially its books, 
which have more or less been given from 
the earliest times, and are, in fact, in 
equal esteem and respect, in equal use 
now, as they were when they were re- 
ceived in the beginning. In a word, the 
Classics, and the subjects of thought and 
the studies to which they give rise, or, to 
use the term most to our present purpose, 
the Arts, have ever, on the whole, been 
the instruments of education which the 
civilized orbis terrarum has adopted ; just 
as inspired works, and the lives of saints, 
and the articles of faith, and the cate- 
chism, have ever been the instruments of 
education in the case of Christianity. 
And this consideration, you see, Gentle- 
men (to drop down at once upon the sub- 
ject proper to the occasion which has 
brought us together),1 invests the open- 
ing of the School of Arts with a solem- 
nity and moment of a peculiar kind, for 
we are but reiterating an old tradition, 
and carrying on those august methods of 
enlarging the mind, and cultivating the 
intellect, and refining the feelings, in 


1The opening of the School of Philosophy 
and Letters at the Catholic University in Dub- 
lin. 


| 


which the process of Civilization has ever 
consisted. 

In the country which has been the 
fountain head of intellectual gifts, in the 
age which preceded or introduced the 
first formations of Human Society, in an 
era scarcely historical, we may dimly dis- 
cern an almost mythical personage, who, 
putting out of consideration the actors 
in Old Testament history, may be called 
the first Apostle of Civilization. Like 
an Apostle in a higher order of things, 
he was poor and a wanderer, and feeble 
in the flesh, though he was to do such 
great things, and to live in the mouths of 
a hundred generations and a thousand 
tribes. A blind old man; whose wan- 
derings were such that, when he became 
famous, his birth-place could not be as- 
certained, so that it was said— 


Seven famous towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread. 


Yet he had a name in his day; and, lit- 
tle guessing in what vast measures his 
wish would be answered, he supplicated, 
with a tender human sentiment, as he 
wandered over the islands of the A°gean 
and the Asian coasts, that those who had 
known and loved him would cherish his 
memory when he was away. Unlike the 
proud boast of the Roman poet, if he 
spoke it in earnest, Exegi monumentum 
are perennius,” he did but indulge the 
hope that one, whose coming had been ex- 
pected with pleasure, might excite regret 
when he had departed, and be rewarded 
by the sympathy and praise of his friends 
even in the presence of other minstrels. 
A set of verses remains, which is ascribed 
to him, in which he addresses the Delian 
women in the tone of feeling which I 
have described. 


Farewell to you all [he says] and remem- 
ber me in time to come, and when any one of 
men on earth, a stranger from far, shall in- 


"“T have built myself a monument more 
lasting than bronze.” Said by Horace of his 
poems. 
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quire of you, O maidens, who is the sweetest 
of minstrels here about, and in whom do you 
most delight? then make answer modestly, It 
is a blind man, and he lives in steep Chios. 


The great poet remained unknown for 
some centuries—that is, unknown to 
what we call fame. His verses were 
cherished by his countrymen, they might 
be the secret delight of thousands, but 
they were not collected into a volume, nor 
viewed as a whole, nor made a subject of 
criticism. At length an Athenian Prince 
took upon him the task of gathering to- 
gether the scattered fragments of a gen- 
ius which had not aspired to immortality, 
of reducing them to writing, and of fit- 
ting them to be the text-book of ancient 
education. Henceforth the vagrant bal- 
lad-singer, as he might be thought, was 
submitted, to his surprise, to a sort of lit- 
erary canonization, and was invested with 
the office of forming the young mind of 
Greece to noble thoughts and bold deeds. 
To be read in Homer soon became the 
education of a gentleman; and a rule, 
recognized in her free age, remained as 
a tradition even in the times of her deg- 
radation. Xenophen introduces to us a 
youth who knew both Iliad and Odyssey 
by heart; Dio witnesses that they were 
some of the first books put into the hands 
of boys; and Horace decided that they 
taught the science of life better than 
Stoic or Academic. Alexander the 
Great nourished his imagination by the 
scenes of the Iliad. As time went on, 
other poets were associated with Homer 
in the work of education, such as Hesiod 
and the Tragedians. ‘The majestic les- 
sons concerning duty and religion, justice 
and providence, which occur in Aéschylus 
and Sophocles, belong to a higher school 
than that of Homer; and the verses of 
Euripides, even in his lifetime, were so 
familiar to Athenian lips and so dear 
to foreign ears, that as is reported, the 
captives of Syracuse gained their free- 
dom at the price of reciting them to 
their conquerors. 

Such poetry may be considered oratory 
also, since it has so great a power of per- 
suasion; and the alliance between these 


two gifts had existed from the time that 
the verses of Orpheus had, according to 
the fable, made woods and streams and 
wild animals to follow him about. Soon, 
however, Oratory became the subject of 
a separate art, which was called Rhetoric, 
and of which the Sophists were the chief 
masters. Moreover, as Rhetoric was es- 
pecially political in its nature, it presup- 
posed or introduced the cultivation of 
History; and thus the pages of Thucy- 
dides became one of the special studies by 
which Demosthenes rose to be the first 
orator of Greece. 

But it is needless to trace out further 
the formation of the course of liberal 
education; it is sufficient to have given 
some specimens in illustration of it. The 
studies, which it was found to involve, 
were four principal ones, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, and Mathematics; and 
the science of Mathematics, again, was 
divided into four, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy, and Music; making in all 
seven, which are known by the name of 
the Seven Liberal Arts. And thus a 
definite school of intellect was formed, 
founded on ideas and methods of a dis- 
tinctive character, and (as we may say) 
of the highest and truest character, as far 
as they went, and which gradually asso- 
ciated in one, and assimilated, and took 
possession of, that multitude of nations 
which I have considered to represent 
mankind, and to possess the orbis ter- 
rarum. 

When we pass from Greece to Rome, 
we are met with the common remark, 
that Rome produced little that was orig- 
inal, but borrowed from Greece. It is 
true; Terence copied from Menander, 
Virgil from Homer, Hesiod, and Theoc- 
ritus; and Cicero professed merely to re- 
produce the philosophy of Greece. But, 
granting its truth ever so far, I do but 
take it as a proof of the sort of instinct 
which has guided the course of Civiliza- 
tion. The world was to have certain in- 
tellectual teachers, and no others; Homer 
and Aristotle, with the poets and philoso- 
phers who circle round them, were to be 
the schoolmasters of all generations, and 
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therefore the Latins, falling into the law 
on which the world’s education was to be 
carried on, so added to the classical li- 
brary as not to reverse or interfere with 
what had already been determined. And 
there was the more meaning in this ar- 
rangement, when it is considered that 
Greek was to be forgotten during many 
centuries, and the tradition of intellectual 
training to be conveyed through Latin; 
for thus the world was secured against 
the consequences of a loss which would 
have changed the character of its civiliza- 
tion. I think it very remarkable, too, 
how soon the Latin writers became text- 
books in the boys’ schools. Even to this 
day Shakespeare and Milton are not 
studied in our course of education; but 
the poems of Virgil and Horace, as those 
of Homer and the Greek authors in an 
earlier age, were in schoolboys’ satchels 
not much more than a hundred years 
after they were written. 

I need not go on to show at length 
that they have preserved their place in 
the system of education in the orbis ter- 
rarum, and the Greek writers with them 
down to this day. ‘The induction of 
centuries has often been made. Even 
in the lowest state of learning the tra- 
dition was kept up. St. Gregory the 
Great, whose era, not to say whose influ- 
ence, is often considered especially un- 
favorable to the old literature, was him- 
self well versed in it, encouraged purity of 
Latinity in his court, and is said figura- 
tively by the contemporary historian of 
his life to have supported the hall of the 
Apostolic See upon the columns of the 
Seven Liberal Arts. In the ninth cen- 
tury, when the dark age was close at 
hand, we still hear of the cultivation, 
with whatever success (according of 
course to the opportunities of the times, 
but I am speaking of the nature of the 
studies, not of the proficiency of the stu- 
dents), the cultivation of Music, Dialec- 
tics, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, and Geometry; of 
the supremacy of Horace in the schools, 
“and the great Virgil, Sallust, and Sta- 
tius,” In the thirteenth or following 


centuries, of “Virgil, Lucian, Statius, 
Ovid, Livy Sallust, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian”; and after the revival of literature 
in the commencement of the modern era, 
we find St. Carlo Borromeo enjoining 
the use of works of Cicero, Ovid, Virgil, 
and Horace. 

I pass thus cursorily over the series of 
informations which history gives us on 
the subject, merely with a view of recall- 
ing to your memory, Gentlemen, and im- 
pressing upon you the fact, that the litera- 
ture of Greece, continued into, and en- 
riched by, the literature of Rome, to- 
gether with the studies which it involves, 
has been the instrument of education, and 
the food of civilization, from the first 
times of the world down to this day ;— 
and now we are in a condition to answer 
the question which thereupon arises, when 
we turn to consider, by way of con- 
trast, the teaching which is characteristic 
of Universities. How has it come to 
pass that, although the genius of Univer- 
sities is so different from that of the 
schools which preceded them, neverthe- 
less the course of study pursued in those 
schools was not superseded in the mid- 
dle ages by those more brilliant sciences 
which Universities introduced? It might 
have seemed as if Scholastic The- 
ology, Law, and Medicine would have 
thrown the Seven Liberal Arts into the 
shade, but in the event they failed to do 
so. I consider the reason to be, that the 
authority and function of the monastic 
and secular schools, as supplying to the 
young the means of education, lay deeper 
than in any appointment of Charlemagne, 
who was their nominal founder, and were 
based in the special character of that 
civilization which is so intimately asso- 
ciated with Christianity, that it may even 
be called the soil out of which Christian- 
ity grew. The medieval sciences, great 
as is their dignity and utility, were never 
intended to supersede that more real and 
proper cultivation of the mind which is 
effected by the study of the liberal Arts; 
and, when certain of these sciences did in 
fact go out of their province and did at- 
tempt to prejudice the traditional course 
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of education, the encroachment was in 
matter of fact resisted. “There were 
those in the middle age, as John of Salis- 
bury, who vigorously protested against 
the extravagances and usurpations which 
ever attend the introduction of any great 
good whatever, and which attended the 
rise of the peculiar sciences of which 
Universities were the seat; and, though 
there were times when the old traditions 
seemed to be on the point of failing, 
somehow it has happened that they have 
never failed; for the instinct of Civiliza- 
tion and the common sense of Society 
prevailed, and the danger passed away, 
and the studies which seemed to be go- 
ing out gained their ancient place, and 
were acknowledged, as before, to be the 
best instruments of mental cultivation, 
and the best guarantees for intellectual 
progress. 

And this experience of the past we may 
apply to the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves at present; for, as there 
was a movement against the Classics in 
the middle age, so has there been now. 
The truth of the Baconian method for 
the purposes for which it was created, 
and its inestimable services and inex- 
haustible applications in the interest of 
our material well-being, have dazzled the 

imaginations of men, somewhat in the 
same way as certain new sciences carried 
them away in the age of Abelard; and 
since that method does such wonders in 
its own province, it is not infrequently 
supposed that it can do as much in any 
other province also. Now, Bacon him- 
self never would have so argued; he 
would not have needed to be reminded 
that to advance the useful arts is one 
thing, and to cultivate the mind an- 
other. The simple question to be con- 
sidered is, how best to strengthen, refine, 
and enrich the intellectual powers; the 
perusal of the poets, historians, and phil- 
osophers of Greece and Rome will ac- 
complish this purpose, as long experience 
has shown; but that the study of the ex- 
perimental sciences will do the like, is 
proved to us as yet by no experience 
whatever. 


Far indeed am I from denying the ex- 
treme attractiveness, as well as the prac- 
tical benefit to the world at large, of the 
sciences of Chemistry, Electricity, and 
Geology; but the question is not what 
department of study contains the more 
wonderful facts, or promises the more 
brilliant discoveries, and which is in the 
higher and which in an inferior rank; 
but simply which out of all provides the 
most robust and invigorating discipline 
for the unformed mind. And I con- 
ceive it is as little disrespectful to Lord 
Bacon to prefer the Classics in this point 
of view to the sciences which have grown 
out of his philosophy as it would be dis- 
respectful to St. Thomas in the middle 
ages to have hindered the study of the 
Summa from doing prejudice to the Fac- 
ulty of Arts. Accordingly, I anticipate 
that, as in the middle ages both the teach- 
ing and the government of the University 
remained in the Faculty of Arts, in spite 
of the genius which created or illustrated 
Theology and Law, so now, too, what- 
ever be the splendor of the modern 
philosophy, the marvelousness of its dis- 
closures, the utility of its acquisitions, and 
the talent of its masters, still it will not 
avail in the event, to detrude classical 
literature and the studies connected with 
it from the place which they have held in 
all ages in education. 

Such, then, is the course of reflection 
obviously suggested by the act in which 
we have been lately engaged, and which 
we are now celebrating. In the nine- 
teenth century, in a country which looks 
out upon a new world, and anticipates a 
coming age, we have been engaged in 
opening the Schools dedicated to the 
studies of polite literature and liberal 
science, or what are called the Arts, as a 
first step towards the establishment on 
Catholic ground of a Catholic University. 
And while we thus recur to Greece and 
Athens with pleasure and affection, and 
recognize in that famous land the source 
and the school of intellectual culture, it 
would be strange indeed if we forget to 
look further south also, and there to bow 
before a more glorious luminary, and a 
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more sacred oracle of truth, and the 
source of another sort of knowledge, 
high and supernatural, which is seated in 
Palestine. Jerusalem is the fountain- 
head of religious knowledge, as Athens 
is of secular. In the ancient world we 
see two centres of illumination, acting in- 
dependently of each other, each with its 
own movement, and at first apparently 
without any promise of convergence. 
Greek civilization spreads over the East, 
conquering in the conquests of Alexan- 
der, and, when carried captive into the 
West, subdues the conquerors who 
brought it thither. Religion, on the 
other hand, is driven from its own 
aboriginal home to the North and West 
by reason of the sins of the people who 
were in charge of it, in a long course of 
judgments and plagues and persecutions. 
Each by itself pursues its career and ful- 
fills its mission; neither of them recog- 
nizes, nor is recognized by the other. At 
length the Temple of Jerusalem is rooted 
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up by the armies of Titus, and the effete 
schools of Athens are stifled by the edict 
of Justinian. So pass away the ancient 
Voices of religion and learning; but they 
are silenced only to revive more glori- 
ously and perfectly elsewhere. Hitherto 
they came from separate sources, and per- 
formed separate works. Each leaves an 
heir and successor in the West, and that 
heir and successor is one and the same. 
The grace stored in Jerusalem, and the 
gifts which radiate from Athens, are 
made over and concentrated in Rome. — 
‘This is true as a matter of history. © 
Rome has inherited both sacred and pro- 
fane learning; she has perpetuated and 
dispensed the traditions of Moses and 
David in the supernatural order, and of 
Homer and Aristotle in the natural. To 
separate those distinct teachings, human ~ 
and divine, which meet in Rome is to 
retrograde; it is to rebuild the Jewish 
Temple and to plant anew the groves of 
Academus.1 


ILLUSIONS? 


Ratpyo Wa.tpo EMERSON 


Among the literary traditions of New England the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
1882) holds a noble place. Associated with the school of Transcendentalism, he pours into his 
poetry and essays thoughts at once sublime and mystical, yet filled with a practical philosophy 
of life. The essay “Illusions,” taken from the volume Conduct of Life (1860), is a plea for 


man’s reliance upon his own convictions. 


SOME years ago, in company with an 
agreeable party, I spent a long summer 
day in exploring the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky. We traversed, through spa- 
cious galleries affording a solid masonry 
foundation for the town and county 
overhead, the six or eight black miles 
from the mouth of the cavern to the in- 
nermost recess which tourists visit—a 
niche or grotto made of one seamless 
stalactite, and called, I believe, Serena’s 
Bower. I lost the light of one day. I 


1A public pleasure ground near Athens 
where Plato taught. 


*From Conduct of Life by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Reprinted by permission of, and 
by special arrangement with, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, the authorized publishers. 





saw high domes and bottomless pits; heard 
the voice of unseen waterfalls; paddled 
three quarters of a mile in the deep Echo 
River, whose waters are peopled with the 
blind fish; crossed the streams “Lethe” 
and “Styx”; plied with music and guns 
the echoes in these alarming galleries; — 
saw every form of stalagmite and stalac- 
tite in the sculptured and fretted cham- 
bers—icicle, orange-flower, acanthus, 
grapes, and snowball. We shot Bengal 
lights into the vaults and groins of the 
sparry cathedrals and examined all the 
masterpieces which the four combined en- 
gineers, water, limestone, gravitation, and 
time could make in the dark. 

The mysteries and scenery of the cave. 
had the same dignity that belongs to all — 
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natural objects, and which shames the 
fine things to which we foppishly com- 
pare them. I remarked especially the 
mimetic habit with which Nature, on new 
instruments, hums her old tunes, making 
night to mimic day, and chemistry to ape 
vegetation. But I then took notice and 
still chiefly remember that the best thing 
which the cave had to offer was an illu- 
sion. On arriving at what is called the 
“Star-Chamber,” our lamps were taken 
from us by the guide and extinguished or 


put aside, and, on looking upwards, I 
saw or seemed to see the night heaven 


thick with stars glimmering more or less 


brightly over our heads, and even what 


seemed a comet flaming among them. 
All the party were touched with aston- 
and pleasure. Our musical 
friends sung with much feeling a pretty 


song, “The stars are in the quiet sky,” 


etc., and I sat down on the rocky floor to 
enjoy the serene picture. Some crystal 
specks in the black ceiling high overhead, 
reflecting the light of a half-hid lamp, 
yielded this magnificent effect. 

I own I did not like the cave so well 


for eking out its sublimities with this 


theatrical trick. But I have had many 
experiences like it, before and since; and 
we must be content to be pleased without 
too curiously analyzing the occasions. 
Our conversation with Nature is not just 
what it seems. The cloud-rack, the sun- 
rise and sunset glories, rainbows and 
Northern Lights are not quite so spheral 
as our childhood thought them; and the 
part our organization plays in them is 
too large. ‘The senses interfere every- 
where and mix their own structure with 
all they report of. Once we fancied the 
earth a plane, and stationary. In admir- 
ing the sunset we do not yet deduct the 
rounding, codrdinating, pictorial powers 
of the eye. 

The same interference from our organ- 
ization creates the most of our pleasure 
and pain. Our first mistake is the belief 
that the circumstance gives the joy which 
we give to the circumstance. Life is an 


ecstasy. Life is sweet as nitrous oxide; 
_and the fisherman dripping all day over a 
a 


cold pond, the switchman at the railway 
intersection, the farmer in the field, the 
negro in the rice-swamp, the fop in the 
street, the hunter in the woods, the bar- 
rister with the jury, the belle at the ball, 
all ascribe a certain pleasure to their em- 
ployment, which they themselves give it. 
Health and appetite impart the sweet- 
ness to sugar, bread, and meat. We 
fancy that our civilization has got on 
far, but we still come back to our primers. 

We live by our imaginations, by our 
admirations, by our sentiments. The 
child walks amid heaps of illusions, which 
he does not like to have disturbed. ‘The 
boy, how sweet to him is his fancy! how 
dear the story of barons and battles! 
What a hero he is, whilst he feeds on his 
heroes! What a debt is his to imagina- 
tive books! He has no better friend or 
influence than Scott, Shakespeare, Plu- 
tarch, and Homer. The man lives to 
other objects, but who dare affirm that 
they are more real? Even the prose of 
the streets is full of refractions. In the 
life of the dreariest alderman, fancy en- 
ters into all details and colors them with 
rosy hue. He imitates the air and ac- 
tions of people whom he admires, and is 
raised in his own eyes. He pays a debt 
quicker to a rich man than to a poor man. 
He wishes the bow and compliment of 
some leader in the state or in society; 
weighs what he says; perhaps he never 
comes nearer to him for that, but dies at 
last better contented for this amusement 
of his eyes and his fancy. 

The world rolls, the din of life is 
never hushed. In London, in Paris, in 
Boston, in San Francisco, the carnival, 
the masquerade is at its height. Nobody 
drops his domino. The unities, the fic- 
tions of the piece it would be an im- 
pertinence to break. ‘The chapter of fas- 
cinations is very long. Great is paint; 
nay, God is the painter; and we rightly 
accuse the critic who destroys too many 
illusions. Society does not love its un- 
maskers. It was wittily if somewhat bit- 
terly said by D’ Alembert, gu’un état de 
vapeur était un état tres facheux, parce- 
quil nous faisait voir les choses comme 
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elles sont... I find men victims of illu- 
sions in all parts of life. Children, 
youths, adults, and old men. ali are led 
by one bawble or another. Yoganidra, 
the goddess of illusion, Proteus, or 
Momus, or Gylfi’s Mocking,—for the 
Power has many names,—is stronger than 
the Titans, stronger than Apollo. Few 
have overheard the gods or surprised 
their secret. Life is a succession of les- 
sons which must be lived to be under- 
stood. All is riddle, and the key to a 
riddle is another riddle. ‘There are as 
many pillows of illusion as flakes in a 
“snow-storm. We wake from one dream 
into another dream. The toys to be 
sure are various, and are graduated in 
refinement to the quality of the dupe. 
The intellectual man requires a fine bait; 
the sots are easily amused. But every- 
body is drugged with his own frenzy, and 
the pageant marches at all hours, with 
music and banner and badge. 

Amid the joyous troop who give into 
the chari-vari, comes now and then a 
sad-eyed boy whose eyes lacks the requisite 
refractions to clothe the show in due 
glory, and who is afflicted with a ten- 
dency to trace home the glittering mis- 
cellany of fruits and flowers to one root. 
Science is a search after identity, and the 
scientific whim is lurking in all cor- 
ners. At the State Fair a friend of 
mine complained that all the varieties of 
fancy pears in our orchards seemed to 
have been selected by somebody who had 
a whim for a particular kind of pear, and 
only cultivated such as had that perfume; 
they were all alike. And I remember 
the quarrel of another youth with the 
confectioners, that when he racked his wit 
to choose the best comfits in the shops, in 
all the endless varieties of sweetmeat he 
could find only three flavors or two. 
What then? Pears and cakes are good 
for something; and because you unluck- 
ily have an eye or nose too keen, why 
need you spoil the comfort which the rest 
of us find in them? I knew a humorist 


' 1“—that a state of nausea was a very disa- 
greeable state because it made us see things 
ag they are.” ~ 


who in a good deal of rattle had a grain 
or two of sense. He shocked the com- 
pany by maintaining that the attributes 
of God were two,—power and risibility ; 
and that it was the duty of every pious 
man to keep up the comedy. And I have 
known gentlemen of great stake in the 
community, but whose sympathies were 
cold,—presidents of colleges and gover- 
nors, and senators,— who held themselves 
bound to sign every temperance pledge, 
and act with Bible societies and missions 
and peace-makers, and cry Hist-a-boy! 
to every good dog. We must not carry 
comity too far, but we all have kind im- 
pulses in this direction. When the boys 
come into my yard for leave to gather 
horse-chestnuts, I own I enter into Na- 
ture’s game, and affect to grant the per- 
mission reluctantly, fearing that any mo- 
ment they will find out the imposture of 
that showy chaff. But this tenderness is 
quite unnecessary; the enchantments are 
laid on very thick. Their young life is 
thatched with them. Bare and grim to 
tears is the lot of the children in the 
hovel I saw yesterday; yet not the less 
they hung it round with frippery romance, 
like the children of the happiest fortune, 
and talked of “the dear cottage where so 
many joyful hours had flown.” Well, 
this thatching of hovels is the custom of 
the country. Women, more than all, are 
the element and kingdom of illusion. Be- 
ing fascinated, they fascinate. ‘They see 
through Claude-Lorraines. And how 
dare any one, if he could, pluck away the 
coulisses, stage effects and ceremonies, by 
which they live? ‘Too pathetic, too 
pitiable, is the region of affection, and its 
atmosphere always liable to mirage. 

We are not very much to blame for our 
bad marriages. We live amid hallucina- 
tions; and this especial trap is laid to trip 
up our feet with, and all are tripped up 
first or last. But the mighty Mother 
who had been so sly with us, as if she felt 
that she owed us some indemnity, in- 
sinuates into the Pandora-box of marriage 
some deep and serious benefits and some 
great joys. We find a delight in the 
beauty and happiness of children that 
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makes the heart too big for the body. In 
the worst-assorted connections there is 
ever some mixture of true marriage. 
Teague and his jade! get some just re- 
lations of mutual respect, kindly obser- 
vation, and fostering of each other; learn 
something, and would carry themselves 
wiselier if they were now to begin. 

’Tis fine for us to point at one or an- 
other fine madman, as if there were any 
exempts. The scholar in his library is 
none. I, who have all my life heard any 
number of orations and debates, read 
poems and miscellaneous books, con- 
versed with many geniuses, am still the 
victim of any new page; and if Marma- 
duke, or Hugh, or Moosehead, or any 
other, invent a new style or mythology, I 
fancy that the world will be all brave 
and right if dressed in these colors, which 
I had not thought of. Then at once I 
will daub with this new paint; but it will 
not stick. Tis like the cement which the 
peddler sells at the door; he makes broken 
crockery hold with it, but you can never 
buy of him a bit of the cement which will 
make it hold when he is gone. 

Men who make themselves felt in the 
world avail themselves of a certain fate in 
their constitution which they know how 
to use. But they never deeply interest 
us unless they lift a corner of the cur- 
tain, or betray, never so slightly, their 
penetration of what is behind it. Tis 
the charm of practical men that outside 
_ of their practicality are a certain poetry 
and play, as if they led the good horse 
Power by the bridle, and preferred to 
walk, though they can ride so fiercely. 
Bonaparte is intellectual, as well as 
Caesar; and the best soldiers, sea-captains 
and railway men have a gentleness when 
off duty; a good-natured admission that 
there are illusions, and who shall say that 
he is not their sport? We stigmatize the 
cast-iron fellows who cannot so detach 
themselves, as “dragon-ridden,’ “thun- 
der-stricken,” and fools of fate, with 
whatever powers endowed. 


1Blundering characters in Howard’s com- 
edy The Committee (1670). 


Since our tuition is through emblems 
and indirections, it is well to know that 
there is method in it, a fixed scale and 
rank above rank in the phantasms. We 
begin low with coarse masks and rise to 
the most subtle and beautiful. The red 
men told Columbus “they had an herb 
which took away fatigue’; but he found 
the illusion of “arriving from the east at 
the Indies” more composing to his lofty 
spirit than any tobacco. Is not our faith 
in the impenetrability of matter more 
sedative than narcotics? You play with 
jackstraws, balls, bowls, horse and gun, 
estates and politics; but there are finer 
games before you. Is not time a pretty 
toy? Life will show you masks that 
are worth all your carnivals. Yonder 
mountain must migrate into your mind. 
The fine star-dust and nebulous blur in 
Orion, “the portentous year of Mizar and 
Alcor,” must come down and be dealt 
with in your household thought. What 
if you shall come to discern that the play 
and playground of all this pompous his- 
tory are radiations from yourself, and 
that the sun borrows his beams? What 
terrible questions we are learning to ask! 
The former men believed in magic, by 
which temples, cities, and men were swal- 
lowed up, and all trace of them gone. 
We are coming on the secret of a magic 
which sweeps out of men’s minds all ves- 
tige of theism and beliefs which they and 
their fathers held and were framed upon. 

There are deceptions of the senses, de- 
ceptions of the passions, and the struc- 
tural, beneficent illusions of sentiment 
and of the intellect. There is the illu- 
sion of love, which attributes to the be- 
loved person all which that person shares 
with his or her family, sex, age, or condi- 
tion, nay, with the human mind itself. 
’Tis these which the lover loves, and 
Anna Matilda gets the credit of them. 
As if one shut up always in a tower, with 
one window through which the face of 
heaven and earth could be seen, should 
fancy that all the marvels be beheld be- 
longed to that window. ‘There is the 
illusion of time, which is very deep; who 
has disposed of it?——-or come to the con- 
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viction that what seems the succession of 
thought is only the distribution of wholes 
into causal series? ‘The intellect sees that 
every atom carries the whole of Nature; 
that the mind opens to omnipotence; that, 
in the endless striving and ascents, the 
metamorphosis is entire, so that the soul 
doth not know itself in its own act when 
that act is perfected. ‘There is illusion 
that shall deceive even the elect. “There 
is illusion that shall deceive even the per- 
former of the miracle. ‘Though he make 
his body, he denies that he makes it. 
Though the world exist from thought, 
thought is daunted in presence of the 
world. One after the other we accept 
the mental laws, still resisting those which 
follow, which, however, must be accepted. 
But all our concessions only compel us to 
new profusion. And what avails it that 
science has come to treat space and time 
as simply forms of thought, and the ma- 
terial world as hypothetical, and withal 
our pretension of property and even of 
self-hood are fading with the rest, if, at 
last, even our thoughts are not finalities; 
but the incessant flowing and ascension 
reach these also, and each thought which 
yesterday was a finality, to-day is yield- 
ing to a larger generalization? 

With such volatile elements to work 
in, ’tis no wonder if our estimates are 
loose and floating. We must work and 
affirm, but we have no guess of the value 
of what we say or do. ‘The cloud is 
now as big as your hand, and now it 
covers a county. That story of Thor, 
who was set to drain the drinking-horn in 
Asgard and to wrestle with the old 
woman and to run with the runner Lok, 
and presently found that he had been 
drinking up the sea, and wrestling with 
Time, and racing with Thought,—de- 
scribes us, who are contending, amid these 
seeming trifles, with the supreme energies 
of Nature. We fancy we have fallen 
into bad company and squalid condition, 
low debts, shoe-bills, broken glass to pay 
for, pots to buy, butcher’s meat, sugar, 
milk, and coal. ‘Set me some great task, 
ye gods! and I will show my spirit.” 
“Not so,” says the good Heaven; “plod 


and plough, vamp your old coats and hats, 
weave a shoestring; great affairs and the 
best wine by and by.” Well, ’tis all 
phantasm; and if we weave a yard of 
tape in all humility and as well as we can, 
long hereafter we shall see it was no cot- 
ton tape at all but some galaxy which we 
braided, and that the threads were Time 
and Nature. 

We cannot write the order of the vari- 
able winds. How can we penetrate the 
law of our shifting moods and suscepti- 
bility? Yet they differ as all and noth- 
ing. Instead of the firmament of 
yesterday, which our eyes require, it is to- 
day an eggshell which coops us in; we 
cannot even see what or where our stars 
of destiny are. From day to day the 
capital facts of human life are hidden 
from our eyes. Suddenly the mist rolls 
up and reveals them, and we think how 
much good time is gone that might have 
been saved had any hint of these things 
been shown. A sudden rise in the road 
shows us the system of mountains, and 
all the summits, which have been just 
as near us all the year, but quite out of 
mind. But these alternations are not 
without their order, and we are parties 
to our various fortune. If life seems a 
succession of dreams, yet poetic justice is 
done in dreams also. ‘The visions of 
good men are good; it is the undisciplined 
will that is whipped with bad thoughts 
and bad fortunes. When we break the 
laws, we lose our hold on the central 
reality. Like sick men in hospitals, we 
change only from bed to bed, from one 
folly to another; and it cannot signify 
much what becomes of such castaways,— 
wailing, stupid, comatose creatures,— 
lifted from bed to bed, from the nothing 
of life to the nothing of death. 

In this kingdom of illusions we grope 
eagerly for stays and foundations. There 
is none but a strict and faithful dealing at 
home and a severe barring out of all 
duplicity or illusion there. Whatever 
games are played with us, we must play 
no games with ourselves, but deal in our 
privacy with the last honesty and truth. 
I look upon the simple and childish vir- 
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tues of veracity and honesty as the root 
of all that is sublime in character. Speak 
as you think, be what you are, pay your 
debts of all kinds. I prefer to be owned 
as sound and solvent, and my word as 
good as my bond, and to be what cannot 
be skipped, or dissipated, or undermined, 
to all the éclat in the universe. This 
reality is the foundation of friendship, re- 
ligion, poetry, and art. At the top or at 
the bottom of all illusions, I set the cheat 
which still leads us to work and live for 
appearances; in spite of our conviction, in 
all sane hours, that it is what we really 
are that avails, with friends, with stran- 
gers, and with fate or fortune. 

One would think from the talk of men 
that riches and poverty were a great mat- 
ter; and our civilization mainly respects 
it. But the Indians say that they do not 
think the white man, with his brow of 
care, always toiling, afraid of heat and 
cold, and keeping within doors, has any 
advantage of them. “The permanent in- 
terest of every man is never to be in a 
false position, but to have the weight of 
Nature to back him in all that he does. 
Riches and poverty are a thick or thin 
costume; and our life—the life of all of 
us—identical. For we transcend the cir- 
cumstance continually and taste the real 
quality of existence; as in our employ- 
ments, which only differ in the manifesta- 
tions but express the same laws; or in our 
thoughts, which wear no silks and taste 
no ice-creams. We see God face to face 
every hour, and know the savor of 
Nature. 

The early Greek philosophers Herac- 
litus and Xenophanes measured their 
force on this problem of identity. Diog- 
enes of Apollonia said that unless the 
atoms were made of one stuff, they could 
never blend and act with one another. 
But the Hindoos, in their sacred writ- 
ings, express the liveliest feeling, both of 
the essential identity and of that illusion 
which they conceive variety to be. “The 
notions, ‘I am, and ‘This is mine, which 
influence mankind, are but delusions of 


the mother of the world. Dispel, O 
Lord of all creatures! the conceit of 
knowledge which proceeds from ignor- 
ance.” And the beatitude of man they 
hold to lie in being freed from fascina- 
tion. 

The intellect is stimulated by the 
statement of truth in a trope, and the 
will by clothing the laws of life in illu- 
sions. But the unities of Truth and of 
Right are not broken by the disguise. 
There need never be any confusion in 
these. In a crowded life of many parts 
and performers, on a stage of nations, or 
in the obscurest hamlet in Maine or Cali- 
fornia, the same elements offer the same 
choices to each new comer, and, accord- 
ing to his election, he fixes his fortune in 
absolute Nature. It would be hard to 
put more mental and moral philosophy 
than the Persians have thrown into a sen- 
tence: 


Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the 
wise: 
Then be the fool of virtue, not of vice. 


There is no chance and no anarchy in 
the universe. All is system and grada- 
tion. Every god is there sitting in his 
sphere. ‘The young mortal enters the 
hall of the firmament; there is he alone 
with them alone, they pouring on him 
benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him 
up to their thrones. On the instant, and 
incessantly, fall snow-storms of illusions. 
He fancies himself in a vast crowd which 
sways this way and that and whose move- 
ment and doings he must obey: he fan- 
cies himself poor, orphaned, insignificant. 
The mad crowd drives hither and thither, 
now furiously commanding this thing to 
be done, now that. What is he that he 
should resist their will, and think or act 
for himself? Every moment new changes 
and new showers of deceptions to baffle 
and distract him. And when, by and by, 
for an instant, the air clears and the cloud 
lifts a little, there are the gods still sit- 
ting around him on their thrones,—they 
alone with him alone. 
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ON A PIECE OF CHALK! 


Tuomas Hux Ley 


Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) was famous as the popularizer of Darwin’s theory 


of evolution. 


By virtue of a vivid and luminous style which made weighty matter intensely 


interesting, he succeeded in acquainting the people as a whole with the new scientific discoveries 
and aroused a real interest and enthusiasm for scientific research. On a Piece of Chalk (1868), 
an excellent example of inductive reasoning, was a lecture delivered before the working-men 


of Norwich, England. 


Ir A well were to be sunk at our feet 
in the midst of the city of Norwich, the 
diggers would very soon find themselves 
at work in that white substance almost 
too soft to be called rock, with which we 
are all familiar as “chalk.” 

Not only here, but over the whole 
county of Norfolk, the well-sinker might 
carry his shaft down many hundred feet 
without coming to the end of the chalk; 
and, on the sea-coast, where the waves 
have pared away the face of the land 
which breasts them, the scarped faces of 
the high cliffs are often wholly formed 
of the same material. Northward, the 
chalk may be followed as far as York- 
shire; on the south coast it appears 
abruptly in the picturesque western bays 
of Dorset, and breaks into the Needles of 
the Isle of Wight; while on the shores of 
Kent it supplies that long line of white 
cliffs to which England owes her name of 
Albion. 

Were the thin soil which covers it all 
washed away, a curved band of white 
chalk, here broader, and there narrower, 
might be followed diagonally across Eng- 
land from Lulworth in Dorset, to Flam- 
borough Head in Yorkshire—a distance 
of over two hundred and eighty miles as 
the crow flies. 

From this band to the North Sea, on 
the east, and the Channel, on the South, 
the chalk is largely hidden by other de- 
posits; but, except in the Weald of Kent 
and Sussex, it enters into the very foun- 
dation of all the south-eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a 


1From Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Re- 
views by Thomas Huxley. Published by D. 
Appleton and Company. Reprinted by per- 
mission, 


thickness of more than a thousand feet, 
the English chalk must be admitted to be 
a mass of considerable magnitude. Nev- 
ertheless, it covers but an insignificant 
portion of the whole area occupied by the 
chalk formation of the globe, which has 
precisely the same general characters as 
ours, and is found in detached patches, 
some less, and others more extensive, than 
the English. 

Chalk occurs in north-west Ireland; it 
stretches over a large part of France,— 
the chalk which underlies Paris being, in 
fact, a continuation of that of the Lon- 
don basin; it runs through Denmark and 
Central Europe, and extends southward 
to North Africa; while eastward, it ap- 
pears in the Crimea and in Syria, and may 
be traced as far as the shores of the Sea 
of Aral, in Central Asia. 

If all the points at which true chalk 
occurs were circumscribed, they would lie 
within an irregular oval about three thou- 
sand miles in long diameter—the area of 
which would be as great as that of 
Europe, and would many times exceed 
that of the largest existing inland sea— 
the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant ele- 
ment in the masonry of the earth’s crust, 
and it impresses a peculiar stamp, varying 
with the conditions to which it is ex- 
posed, on the scenery of the districts in 
which it occurs. The undulating downs 
and rounded coombs, covered with sweet- 
grassed turf, of our inland chalk country, 
have a peacefully domestic and mutton- 
suggesting prettiness, but can hardly be 
called either grand or beautiful. But on 
our southern coasts, the wall-sided cliffs, 
many hundred feet high, with vast needles 
and pinnacles standing out in the sea, 
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sharp and solitary enough to serve as 
perches for the wary cormorant, confer 
a wonderful beauty and grandeur upon 
the chalk headlands. And, in the East, 
chalk has its share in the formation of 
some of the most venerable of mountain 
ranges, such as the Lebanon. 


What is this wide-spread component of 
the surface of the earth? and whence did 
it come? 

You may think this no very hopeful in- 
quiry. You may not unnaturally sup- 
pose that the attempt to solve such prob- 
lems as these can lead to no result, save 
that of entangling the inquirer in vague 
speculations, incapable of refutation and 
of verification. 

If such were really the case, I should 
have selected some other subject than a 
“piece of chalk” for my discourse. But, 
in truth, after much deliberation, I have 
been unable to think of any topic which 
would so well enable me to lead you to 
see how solid is the foundation upon 
which some of the most startling conclu- 
sions of physical science rest. 

A great chapter of the history of the 
world is written in the chalk. Few pas- 
sages in the history of man can be sup- 
ported by such an overwhelming mass of 
direct and indirect evidence as that which 
testifies to the truth of the fragment of 
the history of the globe, which I hope to 
enable you to read, with your own eyes, 
to-night. 

Let me add, that few chapters of hu- 
man history have a more profound signi- 
ficance for ourselves. I weigh my words 
well when I assert, that the man who 
should know the true history of the bit 
of chalk which every carpenter carries 
about in his breeches-pocket, though 
ignorant of all other history, is likely, if 
he will think his knowledge out to its 
ultimate results, to have a truer, and 
therefore a better, conception of this won- 
derful universe, and of man’s relation to 
it, than the most learned student who is 
deep-read in the records of humanity and 
ignorant of those of Nature. 

The language of the chalk is not hard 


to learn, not nearly so hard as Latin, if 
you only want to get at the broad features 
of the story it has to tell; and I propose 
that we now set to work to spell that 
story out together. 

We all know that if we “burn” chalk 
the result is quicklime. Chalk, in fact, is 
a compound of carbonic acid gas, and 
lime, and when you make it very hot the 
oe acid flies away and the lime is 
ert: 

By this method of procedure we see the 
lime, but we do not see the carbonic acid. 
Tf, on the other hand, you were to powder 
a little chalk and drop it into a good deal 
of strong vinegar, there would be a great 
bubbling and fizzing, and, finally, a clear 
liquid, in which no sign of chalk would 
appear. Here you see the carbonic acid 
in the bubbles; the lime, dissolved in the 
vinegar, vanishes from sight. ‘There are 
a great many other ways of showing that 
chalk is essentially nothing but carbonic 
acid and quicklime. Chemists enunciate 
the result of all the experiments which 
prove this, by stating that chalk is al- 
most wholly composed of “carbonate of 
lime.” 

It is desirable for us to start from the 
knowledge of this fact, though it may not 
seem to help us very far towards what 
we seek. For carbonate of lime is a 
widely spread substance, and is met with 
under very various conditions. All sorts 
of limestones are composed of more or 
less pure carbonate of lime. ‘The crust 
which is often deposited by waters which 
have drained through limestone rocks, in 
the form of what are called stalagmites 
and stalactites, is carbonate of lime. Or, 
to take a more familiar example, the fur 
on the inside of a tea-kettle is carbonate 
of lime; and, for anything chemistry tells 
us to the contrary, the chalk might be a 
kind of gigantic fur upon the bottom of 
the earth-kettle, which is kept pretty hot 
below. 

Let us try another method of making 
the chalk tell us its own history. To the 
unassisted eye chalk looks simply like a 
very loose and open kind of stone. But 
it is possible to grind a slice of chalk 
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down so thin that you can see through it 
—until it is thin enough, in fact, to be ex- 
amined with any magnifying power that 
may be thought desirable. A thin slice 
of the fur of a kettle might be made in 
the same way. If it were examined 
microscopically, it would show itself to 
be a more or less distinctly laminated 
mineral substance and nothing more. 

But the slice of chalk presents a totally 
different appearance when placed under 
the microscope. ‘The general mass of it 
is made up of very minute granules; but 
imbedded in this matrix, are innumerable 
bodies, some smaller and some larger, but, 
on a rough average, not more than a 
hundredth of an inch in diameter, having 
a well-defined shape and structure. A 
cubic inch of some specimens of chalk 
may contain hundreds of thousands of 
these bodies, compacted together with in- 
calculable millions of the granules. 

The examination of a transparent slice 
gives a good notion of the manner in 
which the components of the chalk are ar- 
ranged, and of their relative proportions. 
But, by rubbing up some chalk with a 
brush in water and then pouring off the 
milky fluid, so as to obtain sediments of 
different degrees of fineness, the granules 
and the minute rounded bodies may be 
pretty well separated from one another, 
and submitted to microscopic examina- 
tion, either as opaque or as transparent 
objects. By combining the views ob- 
tained in these various methods, each of 
the rounded bodies may be proved to be 
a beautifully constructed calcareous fab- 
ric, made up of a number of chambers, 
communicating freely with one another. 
The chambered bodies are of various 
forms. One of the commonest is some- 
thing like a badly grown raspberry, being 
formed of a number of nearly globular 
chambers of different sizes congregated 
together. It is called Globigerina, and 
some specimens of chalk consist of little 
else than Globigeringe and granules. 

Let us fix our attention upon the 
Globigerina. It is the spoor of the game 
we are tracking. If we can learn what 
it is and what are the conditions of its ex- 


istence, we shall see our way to the origin 
and past history of the chalk. 

A suggestion which may naturally 
enough present itself is, that these curious 
bodies are the result of some process of 
aggregation which has taken place in the 
carbonate of lime; that, just as in winter, 
the rime on our windows simulates the 
most delicate and elegantly arborescent 
foliage—proving that the mere mineral 
water may, under certain conditions, as- 
sume the outward form of organic bodies 
—so this mineral substance, carbonate of 
lime, hidden away in the bowels of the 
earth, has taken the shape of these cham- 
bered bodies. I am not raising a merely 
fanciful and unreal objection. Very 
learned men, in former days, have even 
entertained the notion that all the formed 
things found in rocks are of this nature; 
and if no such conception is at present 
held to be admissible, it is because long 
and varied experience has now shown 
that mineral matter never does assume 
the form and structure we find in fossils. 
If any one were to try to persuade you 
that an oyster-shell (which is also chiefly 
composed of carbonate of lime) had crys- 
tallized out of sea-water, I suppose you 
would laugh at the absurdity. Your 
laughter would be justified by the fact 
that all experience tends to show that 
oyster-shells are formed by the agency of 
oysters, and in no other way. And if 
there were no better reasons, we should 
be justified, on like grounds, in believing 
that Globigerina is not the product of 
anything but vital activity. 

Happily, however, better evidence in 
proof of the organic nature of the 
Globigerine than that of analogy is forth- 
coming. It so happens that calcareous 
skeletons, exactly similar to the Globi- 
gerine of the chalk, are being formed, 
at the present moment, by minute living 
creatures, which flourish in multitudes, 
literally more numerous than the sands 
of the sea-shore, over a large extent of 
that part of the earth’s surface which is 
covered by the ocean. 

The history of the discovery of these 
living Globigerine, and of the part which 
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zhey play in rock building, is singular 
enough. It is a discovery which, like 
others of no less scientific importance, has 
arisen, incidentally, out of work devoted 
to very different and exceedingly practical 
interests. 

When men first took to the sea, they 
speedily learned to look out for shoals 
and rocks; and the more the burthen of 
their ships increased, the more impera- 
tively necessary it became for sailors to 
ascertain with precision the depths of the 
waters they traversed. Out of this ne- 
cessity grew the use of the lead and 
sounding line; and, ultimately, marine- 
surveying, which is the recording of the 
form of coasts and of the depth of the sea, 
as ascertained by the sounding-lead, upon 
charts. 

At the same time, it became desirable to 
ascertain and to indicate the nature of 
the sea-bottom, since this circumstance 
greatly affects its goodness as holding 
ground for anchors. Some _ ingenious 
tar, whose name deserves a better fate 
than the oblivion into which it has fallen, 
attained this object by “arming” the bot- 
tom of the lead with a lump of grease, to 
which more or less of the sand or mud, or 
broken shells, as the case might be, ad- 

-hered, and was brought to the surface. 
But, however well adapted such an ap- 
paratus might be for rough nautical pur- 
poses, scientific accuracy could not be ex- 
pected from the armed lead, and to rem- 
edy its defects (especially when applied 
to sounding in great depths) Lieut. 
Brooke, of the American Navy, some 
years ago invented a most ingenious ma- 
chine, by which a considerable portion of 
the superficial layer of the sea-bottom can 
be scooped out and brought up from any 
depth to which the lead descends. 

In 1853, Lieut. Brooke obtained mud 
from the bottom of the North Atlantic, 
between Newfoundland and the Azores, 
at a depth of more than ten thousand 
feet, or two miles, by the help of this 
sounding apparatus. ‘The specimens were 
sent for examination to Ehrenberg of 
Berlin, and to Bailey of West Point, and 
those able microscopists found that this 


deep-sea mud was almost entirely com- 
posed of the skeletons of living organisms 
—the greater proportion of these being 
just like the Globigerine already known 
to occur in the chalk. 

Thus far, the work had been carried on 
simply in the interests of science, but 
Lieut. Brooke’s method of sounding ac- 
quired a high commercial value, when the 
enterprise of laying down the telegraph- 
cable between this country and the 
United States was undertaken. For it 
became a matter of immense importance 
to know, not only the depth of the sea 
over the whole line along which the ca- 
ble was to be laid, but the exact nature 
of the bottom, so as to guard against 
chances of cutting or fraying the strands 
of that costly rope. The Admiralty con- 
sequently ordered Captain Dayman, an 
old friend and shipmate of mine, to as- 
certain the depth over the whole line of 
the cable, and to bring back specimens of 
the bottom. In former days, such a 
command as this might have sounded very 
much like one of the impossible things 
which the young prince in the Fairy Tales 
is ordered to do before he can obtain the 
hand of the Princess. However, in the 
months of June and July, 1857, my friend 
performed the task assigned to him with 
great expedition and precision, without, 
so far as I know, having met with any 
reward of that kind. The specimens of At- 
lantic mud which he procured were sent 
to me to be examined and reported upon. 

The result of all these operations is, 
that we know the contours and the na- 
ture of the surface-soil covered by the 
North Atlantic, for a distance of seven- 
teen hundred miles from east to west, as 
well as we know that of any part of the 
dry land. 

It is a prodigious plain—one of the 
widest and most even plains in the world. 
If the sea were drained off, you might 
drive a wagon all the way from Valen- 
tia, on the west coast of Ireland, to 
Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland. And, 
except upon one sharp incline about two 
hundred miles from Valentia, I am not 
quite sure that it would even be necessary 
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to put the skid on, so gentle are the as- 
cents and descents upon that long route. 
From Valentia the road would lie down- 
hill for about 200 miles to the point at 
which the bottom is now covered by 1700 
fathoms of sea-water. Then would come 
the central plain, more than a thousand 
miles wide, the inequalities of the surface 
of which would be hardly perceptible, 
though the depth of water upon it now 
varies from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and 
there are places in which Mont Blanc 
might be sunk without showing its peak 
above water. Beyond this, the ascent 
on the American side commences, and 
gradually leads, for about 300 miles, to 
the Newfoundland shore. 

Almost the whole of the bottom of this 
central plain (which extends for many 
hundred miles in a north and south direc- 
tion) is covered by a fine mud, which, 
when brought to the surface, dries into a 
grayish-white friable substance. You 
can write with this on a blackboard, if 
you are so inclined; and, to the eye, it is 
quite like very soft, grayish chalk. Ex- 
amined chemically, it proves to be com- 
posed almost wholly of carbonate of lime; 
and if you make a section of it, in the 
same way as that of the piece of chalk 
was made, and view it with the micro- 
scope, it presents innumerable Globi- 
gerine embedded in a granular matrix. 

Thus this deep-sea mud is substantially 
chalk. I say substantially, because there 
are a good many minor differences; but as 
these have no bearing on the question im- 
mediately before us,—which is the nature 
of the Globigerine of the chalk,—it is 
unnecessary to speak of them. 

Globigerine of every size, from the 
smallest to the largest, are associated to- 
gether in the Atlantic mud, and the cham- 
bers of many are filled by a soft animal 
matter. ‘This soft substance is, in fact, 
the remains of the creature to which the 
Globigerina shell, or rather skeleton, 
owes its existence—and which is an ani- 
mal of the simplest imaginable descrip- 
tion. It is, in fact, a mere particle of 
living jelly, without defined parts of any 
kind—without a mouth, nerves, muscles, 


or distinct organs, and only manifesting 
its vitality to ordinary observation by 
thrusting out and retracting from all 
parts of its surface, long filamentous pro- 
cesses, which serve for arms and legs. 
Yet this amorphous particle, devoid of 
everything, which, in the higher animals, 
we call organs, is capable of feeding, 
growing and multiplying; of separating 
from the ocean the small proportion of 
carbonate of lime which is dissolved in 
sea-water; and of building up that sub- 
stance into a skeleton for itself, accord- 
ing to a pattern which can be imitated by 
no other known agency. 

The notion that animals can live and 
flourish in the sea, at the vast depths 
from which apparently living Globdi- 
gerine have been brought up, does not, 
agree very well with our usual concep- 
tions respecting the conditions of animal 
life; and it is not so absolutely impos- 
sible as it might at first appear to be, that 
the Globigerine of the Atlantic sea-bot- 
tom do not live and die where they are 
found. 

As I have mentioned, the soundings 
from the great Atlantic plain are almost 
entirely made up of Globigering, with the 
granules which have been mentioned and 
some few other calcareous shells; but a 
small percentage of the chalky mud— 
perhaps at most some five per cent. of it— 
is of a different nature, and consists of 
shells and skeletons composed of silex, or 
pure flint. These silicious bodies belong 
partly to the lowly vegetable organisms 
which are called Diatomacee, and partly 
to the minute, and extremely simple, ani- 
mals, termed Radiolaria. {t is quite 
certain that these creatures do not live at 
the bottom of the ocean, but at its surface 
—where they may be obtained in pro- 
digious numbers by the use of a properly 
constructed net. Hence it follows that 
these silicious organisms, though they are 
not heavier than the lightest dust, must 
have fallen, in some cases, through fifteen 
thousand feet of water, before they 
reached their final resting-place on the 
ocean floor. And, considering how large 
a surface these bodies expose in propor- 
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tion to their weight, it is probable that 
they occupy a great length of time in 
making their burial journey from the sur- 
face of the Atlantic to the bottom. 

But if the Radiolaria and Diatoms are 
thus rained upon the bottom of the sea, 
from the superficial layer of its waters in 
which they pass their lives, it is obviously 
possible that the Globigering may be simi- 
larly derived ;and if they were so, it would 
be much more easy to understand how 
they obtain their supply of food than it is 
at present. Nevertheless, the positive and 
negative evidence all points the other 
way. ‘The skeletons of the full-grown, 
deep-sea Globigering are so remarkably 
solid and heavy in proportion to their 
surface as to seem little fitted for floating; 
and, as a matter of fact, they are not to be 
found along with the Diatoms and 
Radiolaria, in the uppermost stratum of 
the open ocean. 

It has been observed, again, that the 
abundance of Globigering, in proportion 
to other organisms, of like kind, increases 
with the depth of the sea; and that deep- 
water Globigering are larger than those 
which live in shallower parts of the sea; 
and such facts negative the supposition 
that these organisms have been swept by 
currents from the shallows into the deeps 
of the Atlantic. 

It therefore seems to be hardly doubt- 
ful that these wonderful creatures live 
and die at the depths in which they are 
found. 

However, the important points for us 
are, that the living Globigerine are ex- 
clusively marine animals, the skeletons of 
which abound at the bottom of deep seas; 
and that there is not a shadow of reason 
for believing that the habits of the Glodi- 
gerine of the chalk differed from those of 
the existing species. But if this be true, 
there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the chalk itself is the dried mud of an 
ancient deep sea. 

In working over the soundings col- 
lected by Captain Dayman, I was sur- 
prised to find that many of what I have 
called the “granules” of that mud, were 
not, as one might have been tempted to 
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think at first, the mere powder and waste 
of Globigering, but that they had a 
definite form and size. I termed these 
bodies “coccoliths,;’ and doubted their or- 
ganic nature. Dr. Wallich verified my 
observation, and added the interesting 
discovery, that, not unfrequently, bodies 
similar to these “coccoliths” were aggre- 
gated together into spheroids, which he 
termed “coccospheres.’ So far as we 
knew, these bodies, the nature of which is 
extremely puzzling and _ problematical, 
were peculiar to the Atlantic soundings. 
But, a few years ago, Mr. Sorby, in 
making a careful examination of the chalk 
by means of thin sections and otherwise, 
observed, as Ehrenberg had done before 
him, that much of its granular basis pos- 
sesses a definite form. Comparing these 
formed particles with those in the Atlan- 
tic soundings, he found the two to be 
identical; and thus proved that the chalk, 
like the soundings, contains these mysteri- 
ous coccoliths and coccospheres. Here 
was a further and a most interesting con- 
firmation, from internal evidence, of the 
essential identity of the chalk with mod- 
ern deep-sea mud. Globigerine, cocco- 
liths, and coccospheres are found as the 
chief constituents of both, and testify to 
the general similarity of the conditions 
under which both have been formed. 
‘The evidence furnished by the hewing, 
facing, and superposition of the stones of 
the Pyramids, that these structures were 
built by men, has no greater weight than 
the evidence that the chalk was built by 
Globigering; and the belief that those 
ancient pyramid-builders were terrestrial 
and air-breathing creatures like ourselves, 
is not better based than the conviction 
that the chalk-makers lived in the sea. 
But as our belief in the building of the 
Pyramids by men is not only grounded on 
the internal evidences afforded by these 
structures, but gathers strength from 
multitudinous collateral proofs, and is 
clinched by the total absence of any rea- 
son for a contrary belief; so the evidence 
drawn from the Globigering that the 
chalk is an ancient sea-bottom, is forti- 
fied by innumerable independent lines of 
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evidence; and our belief in the truth of 
the conclusion to which all positive testi- 
mony tends, receives the like negative 
justification from the fact that no other 
hypothesis has a shadow of foundation. 

It may be worth while briefly to con- 
sider a few of these collateral proofs that 
the chalk was deposited at the bottom of 
the sea. 

The great mass of the chalk is com- 
posed, as we have seen, of the skeletons of 
Globigering, and other simple organisms, 
imbedded in granular matter. Here and 
there, however, this hardened mud of the 
ancient sea reveals the remains of higher 
animals which have lived and died, and 
left their hard parts in the mud, just as 
the oysters die and leave their shells be- 
hind them, in the mud of the present 
seas. 

There are, at the present day, certain 
groups of animals which are never found 
in fresh waters, being unable to live any- 
where but in the sea. Such are the corals; 
those corallines which are called Polyzoa; 
those creatures which fabricate the lamp- 
shells, and are called Brachiopoda; the 
pearly Nautilus, and all animals allied to 
it; and all the forms of sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. 

Not only are all these creatures con- 
fined to salt water at the present day; 
but, so far as our records of the past go, 
the conditions of their existence have been 
the same: hence, their occurrence in any 
deposit is.as strong evidence as can be ob- 
tained, that that deposit was formed in 
the sea. Now the remains of animals of 
all the kinds which have been enumer- 
ated, occur in the chalk, in greater or less 
abundance; while not one of those forms 
of shell-fish which are characteristic of 
fresh water has yet been observed in it. 

When we consider that the remains of 
more than three thousand distinct species 
of aquatic animals have been discovered 
among the fossils of the chalk, that the 
great majority of them are of such forms 
as are now met with only in the sea, and 
that there is no reason to believe that any 
one of them inhabited fresh water—the 
collateral evidence that the chalk repre- 





sents an ancient sea-bottom acquires as 
great force as the proof derived from the 
nature of the chalk itself. I think you 
will now allow that I did not overstate 
my case when I asserted that we have as 
strong grounds for believing that all the 
vast area of dry land, at present occupied 
by the chalk, was once at the bottom of 
the sea, as we have for any matter of his- 
tory whatever, while there is no justifica- 
tion for any other belief. 

No less certain it is that the time dur- 
ing which the countries we now call 
south-east England, France, Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
were more or less completely covered by 
a deep sea, was of considerable duration. 

We have already seen that the chalk is, 
in places, more than a thousand feet 
thick. I think you will agree with me, 
that it must have taken some time for the 
skeletons of animalcules of a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter to heap up such a 
mass as that. I have said that through- 
out the thickness of the chalk the re- 
mains of other animals are scattered. 
These remains are often in the most ex- 
quisite state of preservation. ‘The valves 
of the shell-fishes are commonly adher- 
ent; the long spines of some of the sea- 
urchins, which would be detached by the 
smallest jar, often remain in their places. 
In a word, it is certain that these animals 
have lived and died when the place which 
they now occupy was the surface of as 
much of the chalk as had then been de- 
posited; and that each has been covered 
up by the layer of Globigerina mud, upon 
which the creatures imbedded a little 
higher up have, in like manner, lived and 
died. But some of these remains prove 
the existence of reptiles of vast size in the 
chalk sea. ‘These lived their time, and 
had their ancestors and descendants, 
which assuredly implies time, reptiles be- 
ing of slow growth. 

‘There is more curious evidence, again, 
that the process of covering up, or, in 
other words, the deposit of Gialivorinn 
skeletons, did not go on very fast. It is 
demonstrable that an animal of the cre 
taceous sea might die, that its skeleton 
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might lie uncovered upon the sea-bottom 
long enough to lose all its outward cover- 
ings and appendages by putrefaction; and 
that, after this had happened, another 
animal might attach itself to the dead and 
naked skeleton, might grow to maturity, 
and might itself die before the calcareous 
mud had buried the whole. 

Cases of this kind are admirably de- 
scribed by Sir Charles Lyell. He speaks 
of the frequency with which geologists 
find in the chalk a fossilized sea-urchin, 
to which is attached the lower valve of a 
Crania. ‘This is a kind of shell-fish, with 
a shell composed of two pieces, of which, 
as in the oyster, one is fixed and the other 
free. 

“The upper valve is almost invariably 
wanting, though occasionally found in a 
perfect state of preservation in the white 
chalk at some distance. In this case, we 
see clearly that the sea-urchin first lived 
from youth to age, then died and lost its 
spines, which were carried away. “Then 
the young Crania adhered to the bared 
shell, grew and perished in its turn; after 
which, the upper valve was separated 
from the lower, before the Echinus be- 
came enveloped in chalky mud.” 

A specimen in the Museum of Practi- 
cal Geology, in London, still further pro- 
longs the period which must have elapsed 
between the death of the sea-urchin, and 
its burial by the Globigering. For the 
outward face of the valve of a Crania, 
which is attached to a_ sea-urchin 
(Micraster), is itself overrun by an in- 
crusting coralline, which spreads thence 
over more or less of the surface of the 
sea-urchin. It follows that, after the up- 
per valve of the Crania fell off, the sur- 
face of the attached valve must have re- 
mained exposed long enough to allow of 
the growth of the whole coralline, 
since corallines do not live imbedded in 
mud. 

The progress of knowledge may, one 
day, enable us to deduce from such facts 
as these the maximum rate at which the 
chalk can have accumulated, and thus to 
arrive at the minimum duration of the 
chalk period, Suppose that the valve of 
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the growth of the whole coralline, since 
fixed itself in the way just described, is so 
attached to the sea-urchin that no part of 
it is more than an inch above the face 
upon which the sea-urchin rests. “Then, 
as the coralline could not have fixed it- 
self, if the Crania had been covered up 
with chalk mud, and could not have lived 
had itself been so covered it follows, that 
an inch of chalk mud could not have ac- 
cumulated within the time between the 
death and decay of the soft parts of the 
sea-urchin and the growth of the coral- 
line to the full size which it has attained. 
If the decay of the soft parts of the sea- 
urchin; the attachment, growth to ma- 
turity, and decay of the Crania; and the 
subsequent attachment and growth of the 
coralline, took a year (which is a low esti- 
mate enough), the accumulation of the 
inch of chalk must have taken more than 
a year: and the deposit of a thousand feet 
of chalk must, consequently, have taken 
more than twelve thousand years. 

The foundation of all this calculation 
is, of course, a knowledge of the length 
of time the Crania and the coralline 
needed to attain their full size; and, on 
this head, precise knowledge is at present 
wanting. But there are circumstances 
which tend to show, that nothing like an 
inch of chalk has accumulated during the 
life of a Crania; and, on any probable 
estimate of the length of that life, the 
chalk period must have had a much longer 
duration than that thus roughly assigned 
to it. 


Thus, not only is it certain that the 
chalk is the mud of an ancient sea-bot- 
tom; but it is no less certain, that the 
chalk sea existed during an extremely 
long period, though we may not be pre- 
pared to givé a precise estimate of the 
length of that period in years. ‘The re- 
lative duration is clear, though the abso- 
lute duration may not be definable. The 
attempt to affix’ any precise date to the 
period at which the chalk sea began, or 
ended, its existence, is baffled by difficul- 
ties of the same kind. But the relative 
age of the cretaceous epoch may be de- 
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termined with as great ease and certainty 
as the long duration of that epoch. 

You will have heard of the interesting 
discoveries recently made, in various parts 
of Western Europe, of flint implements, 
obviously worked into shape by human 
hands, under circumstances which show 
conclusively that man is a very ancient 
denizen of these regions. 

It has been proved that the old popula- 
tions of Europe, whose existence has been 
revealed to us in this way, consisted of 
savages, such as the Esquimaux are now; 
that, in the country which is now France, 
they hunted the reindeer, and were famil- 
iar with the ways of the mammoth and 
the bison. The physical geography of 
France was in those days different from 
what it is now—the river Somme, for in- 
stance, having cut its bed a hundred feet 
deeper between that time and this; and, 
it is probable, that the climate was more 
like that of Canada or Siberia, than that 
of Western Europe. 

The existence of these people is for- 
gotten even in the traditions of the oldest 
historical nations. The name and fame 
of them had utterly vanished until a few 
years back; and the amount of physical 
change which has been effected since their 
day, renders it more than probable that, 
venerable as are some of the historical na- 
tions, the workers of the chipped flints of 
Hoxne or of Amiens are to them, as they 
are to us, in point of antiquity. 

But, if we assign to these hoar relics 
of long-vanished generations of men the 
greatest age that can possibly be claimed 
for them, they are not older than the 
drift, or boulder clay, which, in compar- 
ison with the chalk, is but a very juvenile 
deposit. You need go no further than 
your own sea-board for evidence of this 
fact. At one of the most charming spots 
on the coast of Norfolk, Cromer, you will 
see the boulder clay forming a vast mass, 
which lies upon the chalk, and must con- 
sequently have come into existence after 
it. Huge boulders of chalk are, in fact, 
included in the clay, and have evidently 
been brought to the position they now oc- 
cupy, by the same agency as that which 


has planted blocks of syenite from Nor- 
way side by side with them. 

The chalk, then, is certainly older than 
the boulder clay. If you ask how much, 
I will again take you no further than the 
same spot upon your own coasts for evi- 
dence. I have spoken of the boulder clay 
and drift as resting upon the chalk. That 
is not strictly true. Interposed between 
the chalk and the drift is a comparatively 
insignificant layer, containing vegetable 
matter. But that layer tells a wonder- 
ful history. It is full of stumps of trees 
standing as they grew. Fir-trees are 
there with their cones, and hazel-bushes 
with their nuts; there stand the stools of 
oak and yew trees, beeches and alders. 
Hence this stratum is appropriately 
called the ‘‘forest-bed.” 

‘ It is obvious that the chalk must have 
been upheaved and converted into dry 
land, before the timber trees could grow 
upon it. As the boles of some of these 
trees are from two to three feet in di- 
ameter, it is no less clear that the dry 
land this formed remained in the same 
condition for long ages. And not only 
do the remains of stately oaks and well- 
grown firs testify to the duration of this 


condition of things, but additional evi- ~ 


dence to the same effect is afforded by the 
abundant remains of elephants, rhinocer- 
oces, hippopotomuses and other great wild 
beasts, which it has yielded to the zealous 
search of such men as the Rey. Mr. 
Gunn. 

When you look at such a collection as 
he has formed, and bethink you that these 
elephantine bones did veritably carry their 
owners about, and these great grinders 
crunch, in the dark woods of which the 
forest-bed is now the only trace, it is im- 
possible not to feel that they are as good 
evidence of the lapse of time as the an- 
nual rings of the tree-stumps. 

Thus there is a writing upon the walls 
of the cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs 
may read it. It tells us, with an au- 
thority which cannot be impeached, that 
the ancient sea-bed of the chalk sea was 


raised up, and remained dry land, until ~ 


it was covered with forest, stocked with 
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the great game whose spoils have rejoiced 
your geologists. How long it remained 
in that condition cannot be said; but “the 
whirligig of time brought its revenges” 
in those days as in these. That dry land, 
with the bones and teeth of generations 
of long-lived elephants, hidden away 
among the gnarled roots and dry leaves 
of its ancient trees, sank gradually to the 
bottom of the icy sea, which covered it 
with huge masses of drift and boulder 
clay. Sea-beasts, such as the walrus, now 
restricted to the extreme north, paddled 
about where birds had twittered among 
the topmost twigs of the fir-trees. How 
long this state of things endured we 
know not, but at length it came to an 
end. ‘The upheaved glacial mud _hard- 
ened into the soil of modern Norfolk. 
Forests grew once more, the wolf and the 
beaver replaced the reindeer and the ele- 
phant; and at length what we call the 
history of England dawned. 

Thus you have within the limits of 
your own county, proof that the chalk 
can justly claim a very much greater an- 
tiquity than even the oldest physical traces 
of mankind. But we may go further 


_and demonstrate, by evidence of the same 


authority as that which testifies to the 


existence of the father of men, that the 


chalk is vastly older than Adam himself. 

The Book of Genesis informs us that 
Adam, immediately upon his creation, and 
before the appearance of Eve, was placed 
in the Garden of Eden. The problem 
of the geographical position of Eden has 
greatly vexed the spirits of the learned 
in such matters, but there is one point 
respecting which, so far as I know, no 
commentator has ever raised a doubt. 
This is, that of the four rivers which are 
said to run out of it, Euphrates and Hid- 
dekel are identical with the rivers now 
known by the names of Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

But the whole country in which these 
mighty rivers take their origin, and 
through which they run, is composed of 
rocks which are either of the same age as 
the chalk, or of later date. So that the 
chalk must not only have been formed, 
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but, after its formation, the time required 
for the deposit of these later rocks, and 
for their upheaval into dry land, must 
have elapsed, before the smallest brook 
which feeds the swift stream of “the 
great river, the river of Babylon,” began 
to flow. 


Thus, evidence which cannot be re- 
butted, and which need not be strength- 
ened, though if time permitted I might 
indefinitely increase its quantity, com- 
pels you to believe that the earth, from 
the time of the chalk to the present day, 
has been the theatre of a series of changes 
as vast in their amount, as they were 
slow in their progress. ‘The area on 
which we stand has been first sea and 
then land, for at least four alternations; 
and has remained in each of these condi- 
tions for a period of great length. 

Nor have these wonderful metamor- 
phoses of sea into land, and of land into 
sea, been confined to one corner of Eng- 
land. During the chalk period, or “‘cre- 
taceous epoch,” not one of the present 
great physical features of the globe was 
in existence. Our great mountain ranges, 
Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, Andes, have 
all been upheaved since the chalk was de- 
posited, and the cretaceous sea flowed 
over the sites of Sinai and Ararat. 

All this is certain, because rocks of 
cretaceous, or still later, date have shared 
in the elevatory movements which gave 
rise to these mountain chains; and may 
be found perched up, in some cases, many 
thousand feet high upon their flanks. 
And evidence of equal cogency demon- 
strates that, though, in Norfolk, the for- 
est-bed rests directly upon the chalk, yet 
it does so, not because the period at which 
the forest grew immediately followed 
that at which the chalk was formed, but 
because an immense lapse of time, repre- 
sented elsewhere by thousands of feet of 
rock, is not indicated at Cromer. 

I must ask you to believe that there is 
no less conclusive proof that a still more 
prolonged succession of similar changes 
occurred, before the chalk was deposited. 
Nor have we any reason to think that the 
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first term in the series of these changes is 
known. ‘The oldest sea-beds preserved to 
us are sands, and mud, and pebbles, the 
wear and tear of rocks which were 
formed in still older oceans. 

But, great as is the magnitude of these 
physical changes of the world, they have 
been accompanied by a no less striking 
series of modifications in its living in- 
habitants. 

All the great classes of animals, beasts 
of the field, fowls of the air, creeping 
things, and things which dwell in the 
waters, flourished upon the globe long 
ages before the chalk was deposited. Very 
few, however, if any, of these ancient 
forms of animal life were identical with 
those which now live. Certainly not one 
of the higher animals was of the same 
species as any of those now in existence. 
The beasts of the field, in the days be- 
fore the chalk, were not our beasts of the 
field, nor the fowls of the air such as 
those which the eye of men has seen fly- 
ing, unless his antiquity dates infinitely 
further back than we at present surmise. 
If we could be carried back into those 
times, we should be as one suddenly set 
down in Australia before it was colon- 
ized. We should see mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, snails, and the 
like, clearly recognizable as such, and yet 
not one of them would be just the same 
as those with which we are familiar, and 
many would be extremely different. 

From that time to the present, the 
population of the world has undergone 
slow and gradual, but incessant changes. 
There has been no grand catastrophe 
—no destroyer has swept away the forms 
of life of one period, and replaced them 
by a totally new creation; but one species 
has vanished and another has taken its 
place; creatures of one type of structure 
have diminished, those of another have 
increased, as time has passed on. And 
thus, while the differences between the 
living creatures of the time before the 
chalk and those of the present day appear 
startling, if placed side by side, we are 
led from one to the other by the most 
gradual progress, if we follow the course 


of Nature through the whole series of 
those relics of her operations which she 
has left behind. 

And it is by the population of the» 
chalk sea that the ancient and the mod- 
ern inhabitants of the world are most 
completely connected. The groups which 
are dying out flourish, side by side, with 
the groups which are now the dominant 
forms of life. 

‘Thus the chalk contains remains of 
those strange flying and swimming rep- 
tiles, the pterodactyl, the ichthyosaurus, 
and the plesiosaurus, which are found 
in no later deposits, but abounded in pre- 
ceding ages. “The chambered shells called 
ammonites and belemnites, which are so 
characteristic of the period preceding the 
cretaceous, in like manner die with it. 

But, amongst these fading remainders 
of a previous state of things, are some 
very modern forms of life, looking like 
Yankee pedlars among a tribe of Red 
Indians. Crocodiles of modern type ap- 
pear; bony fishes, many of them very 
similar to existing species almost sup- 
plant the forms of fish which predominate 
in more ancient seas; and many kinds of 
living shellfish first become known to us 
in the chalk. ‘The vegetation acquires a 
modern aspect. A few living animals are 
not even distinguishable as species, from 
those which existed at that remote epoch. 
The Globigerina of the present day, for 
example, is not different specifically from 
that of the chalk; and the same may be 
said of many other Foraminifera. I 
think it probable that critcal and un- 
prejudiced examination will show that 
more than one species of much higher ani- 
mals have had a similar longevity; but 
the only example, which I can at present 
give confidently is the snake’s-head lamp- 
shell (Terebratulina caput  serpentis) 
which lives in our Englsh seas and 
abounded (as Terebratulina striata of 
authors) in the chalk. 

The longest line of human ancestry 
must hide its diminished head before the 
pedigree of this insignificant shell-fish. 
We Englishmen are proud to have an 
ancestor who was present at the Battle of 
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Hastings. ‘The ancestors of Terebratu- 
lina caput serpentis may have been pres- 
ent at a battle of Ichthyosauria in that 
part of the sea which, when the chalk was 
forming, flowed over the site of Hastings. 
While all around has changed, this 
Terebratulina has peacefully propagated 
its species from generation to generation, 
and stands to this day, as a living testi- 
mony to the continuity of the present 
with the past history of the globe. 


Up to this moment I have stated, so 
far as I know, nothing but well-authenti- 
cated facts, and the immediate conclu- 
sions which they force upon the mind. 

But the mind is so constituted that it 
does not willingly rest in facts and im- 
mediate causes, but seeks always after a 
knowledge of the remoter links in the 
chain of causation. 

‘Taking the many changes of any given 
spot of the earth’s surface, from sea to 
land and from land to sea, as an estab- 
lished fact, we cannot refrain from ask- 
ing ourselves how these changes have oc- 
curred. And when we have explained 
them—as they must be explained—by the 
alternate slow movements of elevation 
and depression which have affected the 
crust of the earth, we go still further 
back, and ask, Why these movements? 

I am not certain that any one can give 
you a satisfactory answer to that question. 
-Assuredly I cannot. All that can be 
said, for certain, is, that such movements 
are part of the ordinary course of nature, 
inasmuch as they are going on at the 
present time. Direct proof may be given, 
that some parts of the land of the north- 
ern hemisphere are at this moment insen- 
sibly rising and others insensibly sinking ; 
and there is indirect, but perfectly satis- 
factory, proof, that an enormous area 
now covered by the Pacific has been deep- 
ened thousands of feet, since the present 
inhabitants of that sea came into exist- 
ence. 

Thus there is not a shadow of a rea- 
son for believing that the physical changes 
of the globe, in past times have been ef- 
fected by other than natural causes. 


Is there any more reason for believing 
that the concomitant modifications in the 
forms of the living inhabitants of the 
globe have been brought about in other 
ways? 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, let us try to form a distinct mental 
picture of what has happened in some 
special case. 

The crocodiles are animals which, as a 
group, have a very vast antiquity. “They 
abounded ages before the chalk was de- 
posited; they throng the rivers in warm 
climates, at the present day. “There is 
a difference in the form of the joints of 
the back-bone, and in some minor particu- 
lars, between the crocodiles of the present 
epoch and those which lived before the 
chalk; but in the cretaceous epoch, as I 
have already mentioned, the crocodiles 
had assumed the modern type of structure. 
Notwithstanding this, the crocodiles of 
the chalk are not identically the same as 
those which lived in the times called 
“older tertiary,’ which succeeded the cre- 
taceous epoch; and the crocodiles of the 
older tertiaries are not identical with 
those of the newer tertiaries, nor are these 
identical with existing forms. I leave 
open the question whether particular spe- 
cies may have lived on from epoch to 
epoch. But each epoch has had its pe- 
culiar crocodiles; though all, since the 
chalk, have belonged to the modern type, 
and differ simply in their proportions, and 
in such structural particulars as are dis- 
cernible only to trained eyes. 

How is the existence of this long suc- 
cession of different species of crocodiles 
to be accounted for? 

Only two suppositions seem to be open 
to us—Either each species of crocodile 
has been specially created, or it has arisen 
out of some pre-existing form by the 
operation of natural causes. 

Choose your hypothesis; I have chosen 
mine. I can find no warranty for believ- 
ing in the distinct creation of a score of 
successive species of crocodiles in the 
course of countless ages of time. Science 
gives no countenance to such a wild 


fancy; nor can even the perverse inge- 
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nuity of a commentator pretend to dis- 
cover this sense, in the simple words in 
which the writer of Genesis records the 
proceedings of the fifth and sixth days of 
the Creation. 

On the other hand, I see no good rea- 
son for doubting the necessary alterna- 
tive, that all these varied species have 
been evolved from pre-existing croco- 
dilian forms, by the operation of causes as 
completely a part of the common order 
of nature, as those which have effected 
the changes of the inorganic world. 

Few will venture to affirm that the 
reasoning which applies to crocodiles loses 
its force among other animals, or among 
plants. If one series of species has come 
into existence by the operation of natural 
causes, it seems folly to deny that all may 
have arisen in the same way. 





A small beginning has led us to a 
great ending. If I were to put the bit 
of chalk with which we started into the 
hot but obscure flame of burning hydro- 
gen, it would presently shine like the sun. 
It seems to me that this physical meta- 
morphosis is no false image of what has 
been the result of our subjecting it to a 
jet of fervent, though nowise brilliant, 
thought to-night. It has become lumin- 
ous, and its clear rays, penetrating the 
abyss of the remote past, have brought 
within our ken some stages of the evolu- 
tion of the earth. And in the shifting 
“without haste, but without rest’ of the 
land and sea, as in the endless variation 
of the forms assumed by living beings, we 
have observed nothing but the natural 
product of the forces originally possessed 
by the substance of the universe. 


IS THERE A CRIMINAL TYPE! 
Tuomas Morr Ossorne 


BETWEEN the unpardonable cruelty of the prison conditions which have prevailed until 
recently and the régime which certain sentimentalists would like to institute, Thomas Mott 
Osborne (1859-. ) steers an aggressive middle course. While in no sense desiring to make a 
pet of the criminal, Mr. Osborne assails the degenerative influences that are inherent in the 
existing system, and urges with rational vehemence that we consider the inmates of our penal 
institutions as human beings, not as a type predestined to crime. 

In thus condemning the older order, Mr. Osborne speaks as one with authority. Besides 
having been warden of Sing Sing and commandant of the naval prison at Portsmouth, he has 
studied at first hand the psychological effects of prison life. In 1913 he voluntarily served a 
brief term in Auburn Prison that he might approach the problem from the point of view of one 
of the inmates. As a consequence of his investigations Mr. Osborne began a vigorous campaign 
of reform, one of the results of which has been the formation of the Mutual Welfare League. 
Society and Prisons (1916), of which the following passage is a portion, suggests the ideal 


relation between society and its penal institutions. 


Tue man who seems to have been re- 
sponsible for a great deal of the non- 
sense which has been written and talked 
under the name of penology, was the 
Italian savant, Cesare Lombroso, who 
published in his book L’Uomo Delin- 
quente in 1876. In this work Lom- 
broso set forth what was claimed to be a 
discovery, to use the words of Major 
Arthur Griffiths, of “a criminal type, the 
instinctive or born criminal, a creature 


1From Society and Prisons 
Mott Osborne. 
sity Press. 


by Thomas 
Published by Yale Univer- 
Reprinted by permission. 


who had come into the world predestined 
to evil deeds, and who could surely be 
recognized by certain stigmata, certain 
facial, physical, even moral birthmarks, 
the possession of which, presumably in- 
eradicable, foredoomed him to the com- 
mission of crime.” 

Lombroso’s theories were hailed as the 
foundation of a new science—crimin- 
ology; the basis of which seemed to be 
the study of prisoners not as men, re- 
lated naturally to other men, but ex- 
clusively as criminals. A truly scientific 
student, when he found 32 per cent. of 
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the boys in a certain reform school tat- 
tooed, would have felt it desirable to 
make an extended examination of the dis- 
trict which supplied the inmates, in order 
to determine whether that percentage 
was larger or smaller than the usual ay- 
erage, before drawing any general con- 
clusions. The result might not prove 
particularly valuable or interesting in it- 
self, but it would at least have the merit 
of proving something. Your criminolo- 
gist, on the contrary proceeded upon the 
assumption that, if he measured all the 
noses of men in prison and thus deter- 
mined the average nasal length, he had 
thereby ascertained, beyond all question, 
the ‘‘criminal nose.” ‘The fact that it 
might be an exact replica of the average 
nose of law-abiding people outside the 
prison was not taken into account. ‘The 
great object was to confine your study to 
the criminal. 

Of course the results of this kind of 
research are hopelessly vitiated by its ini- 
tial mistake; they have but little more 
value than would a monograph on the 
nature and habits of the polar bear, based 
exclusively upon examination of a sin- 
gle animal confined in the cage of a 
menagerie. Nevertheless Lombroso’s the- 
ory has been widely accepted; it tal- 
lies with the popular impression of the 
criminal; and many penologists have been 
led astray by it. “They talk and write 
glibly of “the criminal type,’—having in 
mind certain retreating foreheads and 
chins, furtive eyes, large, flapping ears, 
and the style of nose and mouth they 
personally most dislike. 

A few years ago the happy thought oc- 
curred to an English physician connected 
with the Parkhurst prison, Dr. Charles 
Goring, to investigate the facts of this 
widely accepted theory. He examined 
carefully many hundreds of convicts; but 
also many hundreds of people outside the 
prison engaged at similar work; also 
many university graduates. The in- 
structive results are published in a Brit- 
ish blue book; and may be summed up in 
Dr. Goring’s own carefully chosen 
words: 


In the present investigation we have ex- 
haustively compared, with regard to many 
physical characters, different kinds of crim- 
inals with each other, and criminals, as a 
class with the law-abiding public. From 
these comparisons, no evidence has emerged 
confirming the existence of a physical crim- 
inal type, such as Lombroso and his disciples 
have described. Our data do show that phys- 
ical differences exist between different kinds 
of criminals; precisely as they exist between 
different kinds of law-abiding people. But, 
when an allowance is made for a certain 
range of probable variation, and when they 
are reduced to a common standard of age, 
stature, intelligence and class, etc., these dif- 
ferences tend entirely to disappear. Our re- 
sults nowhere confirm the evidence, nor justify 
the allegations, of criminal anthropologists. 
They challenge their evidence at almost every 
point. In fact, both with regard to measure- 
ments and the presence of physical anomalies 
in criminals, our statistics present a startling 
conformity with similar statistics of the law- 
abiding classes. The final conclusion we are 
bound to accept until further evidence, in the 
train of long series of statistics, may compel 
us to reject or to modify an apparent certainty 
—our inevitable conclusion must be that there 
is no such thing as a physical criminal type. 


It should be added that one humorous 
outcome of Dr. Goring’s measurements 
was to show that there is a wider diver- 
gence, physically, between the average 
Oxford University graduate and the avy- 
erage Cambridge University graduate 
than between the criminal and either one 
of them. 

When we turn from physical to men- 
tal and moral characteristics, we come to 
matters by no means so easy to chart and 
determine. From my own personal ex- 
perience, however, which has given me 
somewhat unusual chances to study these 
men at first hand, I have found no more 
reason for belief in a mental or moral 
criminal type than Dr. Goring has found 
for belief in a physical one. 

Since September, 1913—for two years 
and four months, I have lived on terms 
of close and intimate friendship with a 
large number of convicts in two of New 
York’s state prisons. At Auburn I have 
shared in the life of the inmates, both in 
prison and out in one of the road-building 
camps; I have worn their uniform, eaten 
and slept with them, worked and played 
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with them, witnessed their sufferings and 
participated in their interests. At Sing 
Sing I have seen them from a different 
angle—that of a prison official; but it has 
still been a relation of sympathetic inter- 
est and intimate friendship. I have fol- 
lowed the lives of many of these men after 
they have left prison. In short, there 
have been very unusual opportunities for 
my studying the facts at close quarters; 
and I have yet to meet one prisoner whom 
I regarded as anything but a perfectly 
natural human being,—a natural human 
being often rendered abnormal through 
inherited weaknesses, more often through 
the evil influences of unhealthy environ- 
ment, most often through the stupidity of 
older people to whose care a precious hu- 
man life was early entrusted. I believe 
that the institutions, devised by man for 
the training of youth, to be most respon- 
sible for the inmates in our state prisons. 
And when we talk about “confirmed 
criminals” and a “criminal type’ and a 
“criminal class,’ we are trying to lay 
upon God the blame which belongs upon 
ourselves. 

For while there is no such thing as a 
criminal type, there is a “prison type” ;— 
the more shame to us who are responsible 
for it. Forth from our penal institu- 
tions year after year, have come large 
numbers of men, broken in health and 
spirit, white-faced with the “prison pal- 
lor,” husky in voice—hoarse from disuse, 
with restless, shifty eyes and the timidity 
of beaten dogs. But these are creatures 
whom we ourselves have fashioned; the 
finished product of our prison system. 
‘These are what we have to show for the 
millions of dollars wasted and the thou- 
sands of lives worse than wasted because 
of our denial of common-sense and hu- 
manity. 

When we thus question the very ex- 
istence of “the criminal” for whom our 
prisons have been so carefully and ex- 
pensively constructed and about whose 
imaginary personality so many dull and 
useless books have been written, we are 
in truth calling in question the accepted 
facts upon which our social reformers 


have acted and the whole elaborate and 
complicated system of legal restraint and 
punishment is based. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that those who are engaged in 
this work of destruction are assailed as 
“theorists,” “cranks,” “impractical dream- 
ers.” The remarkable thing is that the 
enemy’s vocabulary has been on the whole 
so restrained. 

Readers of Dickens will recall the 
amazement and righteous indignation ex- 
hibited by the worthy Mrs. Gamp when 
her friend and fellow-worker, Betsy 
Prig,! dared to question the existence 
of her mythical friend—Mrs. Harris. 
You will remember when quoting Mrs. 
Harris once too often, Sairy Gamp was 
interrupted by Betsy’s historic utterance: 
“T don’t believe there’s no sich a person.” 
At once the very foundation of Mrs. 
Gamp’s carefully built-up social position 
was threatened ;—her veracity, her pro- 
fessional reputation, her whole existence 
tottered. No wonder that the immortal 
partnership of Sairy Gamp and Betsy 
Prig was severed. If it may be allowed 
to compare small things with great, such 
a severance is inevitable between the be- 
lievers in the old and those of the new 
penology; for whenever they talk to us 
about ‘“‘the criminal,” we boldly say: 
We don’t believe there’s no sich a per- 
son. 

Because I would have you believe that 
these inmates of our prisons are not 
“criminals” in the meaning which we 
read into the term, I would not have you 
jump to the conclusion that I believe 
them to be altogether admirable. ‘There 
is no more reason to be sentimental than 
to be callous. Let us simply exercise 
common-sense in the matter. “These men 
have more than their share of the weak- 
nesses, follies and vices of humanity; but 
they are by no means lacking in the vir- 
tues. Some have low ideals and coarse 
habits; some are passionate; some are 
brutal; some are selfish and inconsider- 
ate; some are diseased ; some are mentally 
defective ;—but all men with these evil 


1Two old nurses in Martin Chuzzlewtt, 
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characteristics are not in prison. In the 
world outside we revere simple goodness; 
we honor truthfulness and sincerity; we 
love loyalty and the glorious capacity to 
live and, if necessary, to die for a friend. 
All these virtues in their intensest form 
we find inside the prison. It has been my 
privilege to have many loyal and trusted 
friends both within and without the 
walls; but if I should need one who 
would be faithful unto death, one who 
would unhesitatingly throw away his life 
to bring his friend a great joy or a great 
benefit,—I might possibly find such a 
friend outside; inside the prison, clad in 
the gray uniform of the convict, I know 
of more than one. 


Some penologists endeavor to find a 
middle ground in this matter, holding 
that crime is a disease. “This view offers 
a resting place to the sentimentalist ; for 
it concedes the irresponsible acts of the 
criminals, while at the same time it holds 
fast to the idea of their unnatural and 
dangerous character. The following, 
from a leading authority on penology, sets 
forth this view: 


The disease of criminality has one abso- 
lutely unfailing, positive symptom, which is 
crime. A person may be afflicted with the 
disease before it has been detected, but when 
this symptom has been discovered it is posi- 
tive evidence of the presence of the disease; 
and the patient must be at once committed 
to the care and treatment of skilled doctors. 
Unless this is done the disease will in almost 
every case progress in virulence, or become 
chronic and incurable. 


Consider for a moment this statement 
made so seriously and in such ingenuous 
good faith: ‘The disease of criminality 
has one unfailing, positive symptom, 
which is crime.” It is as if in a stand- 
ard work on medicine one should read: 
‘Diphtheritic disease has one unfailing, 
positive symptom, which is the presence 
of diphtheria.” 

As a contribution to our scientific 
knowledge, I can think of nothing to 
equal this since the valuable discovery 
which Dr. Crothers gave to the world in 
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his delightful book: Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas Party. After reminding his 
readers of the historical fact that 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 


the author remarks: 


Perhaps some of you would like to know 
what a tuffet is. I have thought of that my- 
self, and have taken the trouble of asking 
several learned persons. They assure me 
that the most complete and satisfactory defi- 
nition is,—a tuffet is the kind of thing that 
Miss Muffet sat on. 


Speaking seriously, however, the dis- 
ease theory of crime is a mischievous one, 
for it has a certain amount of superficial 
plausibility ; being to a certain extent true. 
But it is true only as metaphor; not as 
literal fact. A man ill physically, which 
is what is meant when we use the word 
“G11” without qualification, is sent to hos- 
pital for eye, ear or body. A man men- 
tally ill is sent to an asylum—a hospital 
for the mentally afflicted. But the es- 
sential trouble with the criminal is nei- 
ther physical nor mental; he is spiritually 
ill; socially ill; ill of selfishness—of a pe- 
culiar form of civic egotism, which causes 
him to be indifferent to the social rights 
of other men. The proper hospital for 
him is the prison. 

In other words, disease is physical; de- 
mentia, in its various forms, is mental; 
crime, in its various forms, is spiritual. 
The fact that a man may be afflicted in 
two or all three ways at the same time 
tends to superficial confusion, but does not 
alter the fundamental differences. A man 
may commit crime because he is insane; 
nevertheless the two things spring from 
different causes; and to call criminality a 
disease of which crime is a symptom is to 
juggle with words—to fall into just the 
kind of verbal fallacy we have been try- 
ing to avoid. 

The worst feature of the disease theory 
is that it cancels the responsibility of the 
criminal for his acts; and the moment 
you relieve a man of such personal re- 
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sponsibility, you are adrift upon a sea of 
intellectual doubt, with neither chart 
nor safe anchorage. 

How, then, shall we reconcile the fact 
that we are to hold a man responsible for 
his act, and yet not responsible for the 
motives which led him to commit it? It 
sounds at first like a contradiction; but 
the explanation is not far to seek. It can 
best be understood by an illustration: 

When Nature decrees that a baby shall 
burn his fingers whenever, attracted by 
the play of light upon it, he touches the 
hot teapot, we realize the wise provision 
of Nature which educates every child 
alike, making no discrimination and no 
distinction of time or place. If the child 
continues his foolish experiment, he con- 
tinues to be punished; until he learns his 
lesson; until, through experience, ‘‘the 
burnt child dreads the fire.” 

But when the baby has his finger 
burned by the hot teapot do we hate 
him for his ignorance or folly? Do we 
consider him a member of an_ alien 
“class” and proceed to wreak our ven- 
geance upon him; or a victim of a strange 
disease for which we should call a doc- 
tor? Not at all. We regard his pro- 
ceeding as the expression of a perfectly 
natural spirit of adventure or of an 
equally natural elementary selfishness. 
We fondle the little chubby fingers held 
out to us so beseechingly, we kiss the tears 
away and give wise and tender counsel 
for the future. ‘The baby is held re- 
sponsible by Nature for his act and pun- 
ished for it sternly; but we do not hold 
him ethically responsible for his care- 
lessness or unwisdom. ‘The effort we 
make is to prevent a repetition of his 
mistake; to train the child to understand 
and utilize the great natural forces of 
fire and heat, and not to misuse them or 
continue burning his fingers for the rest 
of his natural life. 

The act of the baby who burns his fin- 
gers on the teapot and that of the men 
who commit some serious crime against 
society spring fundamentally from the 
same cause. Both come about through 
ignorance of the working of great natural 





or social forces. ‘The man appears to be 
guided by an intent to destroy the work 
or lives of other men, which is plainly 
absent from the child; but that is a 
difference which is superficial and is one 
of degree and not of kind. Both desire 
something and endeavor to get it, with- 
out regard to consequences, moral or ma- 
terial. 

A man’s actions are the resultant of 
many forces. His heredity, his environ- 
ment, his training, all react upon that 
mysterious something—the man’s own in- 
dividuality. What is it that makes John 
so different from his brother James; that 
makes Peter the very antithesis of Paul? 
No one knows. No one is ever likely to 
know. For lay whatever stress we please 
upon all the recognizable influences which 
form a man’s character, we are still far 
from accounting for the human being 
who stands before us; we cannot explain 
what makes me, me and you, you. 

If the influences which really form a 
man’s character are hard to determine, it 
is still harder to find adequate reasons to 
blame him for the conduct which results. 
He is certainly not responsible for his 
heredity—many children would select 
other families to be born into, if they had 
the choice; he is certainly not to blame 
for an unfortunate environment—the 
slums are surely an acquired taste; his 
training is largely dominated by his 
parents’ resources, for which he is cer- 
tainly not responsible—whether he goes 
to school and college, or is early turned 
adrift into the streets, being largely a 
matter of the paternal pocket-book. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,” is 
the Biblical injunction. It is not only 
good ethics, it is sound penology. We 
must hold a man closely responsible for 
his crime, for that is the best way to pre- 
vent a repetition and it also gives a 
chance to educate him into a better out- 
look upon life; but at the same time we 
must recognize that he may not be at all 
responsible for the ignorance or weak- 
ness that led him to commit the crime. 

The conception of the criminal as the 
unfortunate victim of a “disease ef crim- 
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inality” should be utterly discarded; it 
has no sound foundation. On the other 
hand society, having determined just how 
and to what extent all offences against 
its standard of conduct should be pun- 
ished, must learn to execute its decrees as 
inexorably as God, through the laws of 
nature, inflicts His punishments. But 
just as the affectionate mother, although 
she cannot prevent nature’s punishment, 
gives love and sympathy to her baby who 
has burned his finger; so the state on its 
parental side should deal tenderly and 
sympathetically with its erring children. 


Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
Heaven. 


The foregoing view, as to the non- 
existence of “the criminal” according to 
the old penology, is no mere theory which 
you are asked to accept as a working 
hypothesis; it is not a matter of cold 
statistics gathered from cardboard records 
of institutional inmates; it is a carefully 
drawn conclusion from patient first-hand 
study of the living men. A sympathetic 
study, it is true, but one genuinely scien- 
tific in its desire to find the truth. . . . 


May I again urge the fact that I do 
not for a moment lose sight of the wick- 
edness and folly of which these prisoners 
have been guilty. With the exception of 
a very few innocent men, they fully de- 
serve the exile from society to which they 
have been condemned. What I wish to 
emphasize is the existence of the crim- 
inal’s essential humanity. The _ blas- 
phemous theory of the irreclaimable crim- 
inal, foreordained to a life of wickedness 
and social perversion, will break down 
completely whenever it is honestly tested. 

Let me close with an additional illus- 
tration of this point, taken from the life 
of the Honor Camp: 

Two of my camp-mates—big, power- 
ful, rough fellows; one of them bred in 
the slums of the great city, the other the 
product of a prominent juvenile institu- 
tion and several prisons—were assigned 


to work on a stretch of the highway 
where every morning there passed on 
their way to school a timid little girl of 
eleven or twelve years of age and a sul- 
len-looking boy of two or three years 
older. The smiling faces and cheery 
greetings of the two gray-clothed con- 
victs soon thawed the reserve of the chil- 
dren, and a pleasant acquaintance arose; 
for the golden curls and sweet face of the 
little girl seemed to bring the very 
warmth and light of the sun to the 
hearts of the men so long separated from 
their families and forbidden even the 
sight of women and children. 

Soon the boy and girl were pouring 
their troubles into the ears of their sym- 
pathetic friends; and there was real trou- 
ble to tell. They had been placed in the 
care of a neighboring farmer by their 
father, whose second marriage had given 
them an indifferent, if not unkind, step- 
mother with a child of her own. The 
farmer was not only overworking and ill- 
treating the boy; but he was half starv- 
ing both children; and day after day the 
two convicted criminals would quietly lay 
aside from their own scanty breakfast 
enough to make two sandwiches to slip 
into the lunch-box of the children. 

On the day I returned to camp for my 
second stay, I was taken aside by one of 
the convicts, who told me the story of 
these children; told me that the boy, after 
seriously debating with himself the ques- 
tion of suicide had decided to run away 
and go West. “You must do something 
for those children,” said my friend, the 
prisoner, to me; “you must save them.” 

“Yes, Jack,” I answered; “I shall be 
glad to do what I can’: and then I 
started to talk of his own affairs and the 
chances of a pardon or commutation for 
himself. 

But Jack was not to be diverted from 
his subject. “Don’t you bother about 
my pardon now,” he said. ‘Then he went 
on to tell how the boy had begun his 
plans of running away by stealing from 
the farmer a small sum of money. “And 
Tom,” Jack continued, with the tears 
running down his cheeks, “you know 
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what that means. It means that he’s fol- 
lowing right along in our tracks, straight 
into state prison. For God’s sake do 
something to save them.” 

As soon as practicable I got into com- 
munication with the father and sent him 
out to see for himself. He was shocked 
at what he found and removed the 
children to his own home at once. Later 
he sent them to relatives in Pennsylvania, 
where they are now living, happy and 
contented, going regularly to school and 
writing now and again to their friends in 
Auburn prison. .. . 

Yet there are those who still urge that 
it is useless to deal kindly with men in 
prison; that appeal to their manhood is 
wasted; that the old system of severity 
and stupidity and brutality is all that 
Society owes to the criminal. 

I will not raise the question of what 
Society owes to the criminal; the import- 
ant thing is what Society owes to itself. 
Let us admit that the first and by far the 
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greatest consideration is the safety of 
Society ;. then what follows? Shall we 
let the vicious become more vicious? the 
wicked increase their wickedness? the de- 
stroyer go on destroying? 

These are matters which must be re- 
served for another lecture. What should 
now be made clear is that in the use of 
the word “criminal” we must confine 
ourselves to the actual meaning of the 
word; we must think of a criminal simply 
as a human being who has committed 
crime, not as a wild beast to be trapped 
and caged and broken. Let us think of 
the denizens of our prisons as men; weak 
or strong, stolid or flighty, vicious or 
well-intentioned—but always men; moved 
by the same kind of instincts as ourselves; 
outraged by brutal treatment, softened 
by kindly treatment, precisely as we our- 
selves should be ;possessors, each and. every 
one, of the spark of divine fire, which 
sympathy and fair treatment may be able 
to fan into a steady, purifying flame. 


IT MUST BE WAR! 


Wooprow WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson (1856- ) was born in Staunton, Virginia, of Scotch-Irish parentage. 
Graduating from Princeton in 1879, he took up the teaching of history and political economy, 
eventually accepting a chair at his Alma Mater, of which institution he was appointed presi- 
dent in 1902. His political career, beginning with a successful campaign for the governorship 
of New Jersey, led him in 1913 to the presidential office, where for the next eight years of 
world upheaval he headed an intensely personal and strongly centralized government. His 
administration, which among other things recognized the right of small nations to self- 
determination, demanded the freedom of the seas, and urged the formation of a league of 
nations to make war impossible, has been, on the one hand, acclaimed for its idealistic 
humanity, and, on the other, attacked for its lack of practical diplomacy. The paper here 
given is the justly famous “make the world safe for democracy” speech, delivered before 


Congress, April 2, 1917. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

I have called the Congress into extra- 
ordinary session because there are serious 
—very serious—choices of policy to be 
made, and made immediately, which it 
was neither right nor constitutionally per- 
missible that I should assume the respon- 
sibility of making. 

On the 3d of February last I officially 


1From Why We Are at War by Wood- 
row Wilson. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. Reprinted by permission, 


laid before you the extraordinary an- 
nouncement of the Imperial German 
Government that on and after the first 
day of February it was its purpose to put 
aside all restraints of law or of humanity 
and use its submarines to sink every ves- 
sel that sought to approach either the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland or the 
western coasts of Europe, or any of the 
ports controlled by the enemies of Ger- 
many within the Mediterranean. 

That had seemed to be the object of 
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the German submarine warfare earlier 
in the war, but since April of last year 
the Imperial German Government had 
somewhat restrained the commanders of 
its undersea craft in conformity with its 
promise then given to us that passenger 
boats should not be sunk and that due 
warning would be given to all other ves- 
sels which its submarines might seek to 
destroy, when no resistance was offered 
or escape attempted, and care taken that 
their crews were given at least a fair 
chance to save their lives in their open 
boats. 

The precautions taken were meager and 
haphazard enough, as was proved in dis- 
tressing instance after instance in the 
progress of the cruel and unmanly busi- 
ness, but a certain degree of restraint was 
observed. 

The new policy has swept every re- 
striction aside. Vessels of every kind, 
whatever their flag, their character, their 
cargo, their destination, their errand, 
have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom 
without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on board, the ves- 
sels of friendly neutrals along with those 
of belligerents. 

Even hospital ships and ships carrying 
relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken 
people of Belgium, though the latter were 
provided with safe conduct through the 
prescribed areas by the German Govern- 
ment itself and were distinguished by un- 
mistakable marks of identity, have been 
sunk with the same reckless lack of com- 
passion or of principle. 

International law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law, which would 
be respected and observed upon the seas, 
where no nation had right of dominion 
and where lay the free highways of the 
world. 

By painful stage after stage has that 
law been built up, with meager enough 
results, indeed, after all was accomplished 
that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the 
heart and conscience of mankind de- 
manded. 

This minimum of right the German 


Government has swept aside under the 
plea of retaliation and necessity, and be- 
cause it had no weapons which it could 
use at sea except these, which it is im- 
possible to employ, as it is employing 
them, without throwing to the winds all 
scruples of humanity or of respect for 
the understandings that were supposed to 
underlie the intercourse of the world. 

I am not now thinking of the loss of 
property involved, immense and serious 
as that is, but only of the wanton and 
wholesale destruction of the lives of 
noncombatants—men, women, and chil- 
dren—engaged in pursuits which have al- 
ways, even in the darkest periods of mod- 
ern history, been deemed innocent and 
legitimate. Property can be paid for; 
the lives of peaceful and innocent people 
cannot be. 

The present German warfare against 
commerce is a warfare against mankind. 
It is a war against all nations. Ameri- 
can ships have been sunk, American lives 
taken, in ways which it has stirred us 
very deeply to learn of; but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly na- 
tions have been sunk and overwhelmed in 
the waters in the same way. 

There has been no discrimination. The 
challenge is to all mankind. Each na- 
tion must decide for itself how it will 
meet it. The choice we make for our- 
selves must be made with a moderation 
of counsel and a temperateness of judg- 
ment befitting our character and our mo- 
tives as a nation. We must put excited 
feeling away. Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the nation, but only 
the vindication of right, of human right, 
of which we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the 
26th of February last I thought that it 
would suffice to assert our neutral rights 
with arms, our right to use the seas 
against unlawful interference, our right 
to keep our people safe against unlawful 
violence. 

But armed neutrality, it now appears, 
is impracticable. Because submarines are 
in effect outlaws when used as the Ger- 
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man submarines have been used against 
merchant shipping, it is impossible to de- 
fend ships against their attacks, as the law 
of nations has assumed that merchantmen 
would defend themselves against priva- 
teers or cruisers, visible craft, giving chase 
upon the open sea. 

It is common prudence in such circum- 
stances, grim necessity indeed, to destroy 
them before they have shown their own 
intention. ‘They must be dealt with 
upon sight, if dealt with at all. 

The German Government denies the 
right of neutrals to use arms at all within 
the areas of the sea which it has pro- 
hibited, even in the defense of rights 
which no modern publicist has ever be- 
fore questioned their right to defend. 

The intimation is conveyed that the 
armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as be- 
yond the pale of law and subject to be 
dealt with as pirates would be. Armed 
neutrality is ineffectual enough at best. 
In such circumstances and in the face of 
such pretensions it is worse than inef- 
fectual. It is likely only to produce 
what it was meant to prevent. It is 
practically certain to draw us into the 
war without either the rights or the ef- 
fectiveness of belligerents. 

‘There is one choice we cannot make, 
we are incapable of making: We will 
not choose the path of submission and suf- 
fer the most sacred rights of our nation 
and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now ar- 
ray ourselves are not common wrongs; 
they cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn 
and even tragical character of the step I 
am taking and of the grave responsibilities 
which it involves, but in unhesitating 
obedience to what I deem my constitu- 
tional duty, I advise that the Congress 
declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact noth- 
ing less than war against the Government 
and people of the United States; that it 
formally accept the status of belligerent 
which has thus been thrust upon it; and 
that it take immediate steps not only to 


put the country in a more thorough state 
of defense but also to exert all its power 
and employ all its resources to bring the 
Government of the German Empire to 
terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It 
will involve the utmost practicable co- 
operation in counsel and action with the 
Governments now at war with Germany, 
and, as incident to that, the extension to 
those Governments of the most liberal 
financial credits, in order that our re- 
sources may, so far as possible, be added 
to theirs. It will involve the organiza- 
tion and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply the 
materials of war and serve the incidental 
needs of the nation in the most abundant, 
and yet the most economical and efficient, 
way possible. 

It will involve the immediate full 
equipment of the navy in all respects, but 
particularly in supplying it with the best 
means of dealing with the enemy’s sub- 
marines. It will involve the immediate 
addition to the armed forces of the United 
States, already provided for by law in 
case of war, of at least 500,000 men, 
who should, in my opinion, be chosen 
upon the principle of universal liability to 
service, and also the authorization of 
subsequent additional increments of equal 
force so soon as they may be needed and 
can be handled in training. 

It will involve also, of course, the 
granting of adequate credits to the Gov- 
ernment, sustained, I hope, so far as 
they can equitably be sustained by the 
present generation, by well-conceived tax- 
ation. I say sustained so far as may be 
equitable by taxation because it seems to 
me that it would be most unwise to base 
the credits which will now be necessary 
entirely on money borrowed. It is our 
duty, I most respectfully urge, to protect 
our people so far as we may against the 
very serious hardships and evils which 
would be likely to arise out of the infla- 
tion which would be produced by vast 
loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which 
these things are to be accomplished we 
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should keep constantly in mind the wis- 
dom of interfering as little as possible in 
our own preparation and in the equip- 
ment of our own military forces with the 
duty—for it will be a very practical 
duty—of supplying the nations already at 
war with Germany with the materials 
which they can obtain only from us or by 
our assistance. “They are in the field and 
we should help them in every way to be 
effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, 
through the several executive depart- 
ments of the Government for the con- 
sideration of your committees, measures 
for the accomplishment of the several 
objects I have mentioned. I hope that 
it will be your pleasure to deal with them 
as having been framed after very careful 
thought by the branch of the Govern- 
ment upon which the responsibility of 
conducting the war and safeguarding the 
nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply 
momentous things, let us be very clear, 
and make very clear to all the world what 
our motives and our objects are. My 
own thought has not been driven from its 
habitual and normal course by the un- 
happy events of the last two months, and 
I do not believe that the thought of the 
nation has been altered or clouded by 
them. 

I have exactly the same thing in mind 
now that I had in mind when I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the 22d of Janu- 
ary last; the same that I had in mind 
when I addressed the Congress on the 
3d of February and on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary. Our object now, as then, is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and jus- 
tice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set 
up amongst the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a 
concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable where the peace of the world is 
involved and the freedom of its peoples, 
and the menace to that peace and free- 


dom lies in the existence of autocratic 
Governments backed by organized force, 
which is controlled wholly by their will, 
not by the will of their people. We have 
seen the last of neutrality in such circum- 
stances. 

We are at the beginning of an age in 
which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility 
for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their Governments that are 
observed among the individual citizens 
of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German 
people. We have no feeling toward 
them but one of sympathy and friendship. 
It was not upon their impulse that their 
Government acted in entering this war. 
It was not with their previous knowledge 
or approval. 

It was a war determined upon as wars 
used to be determined upon in the old, 
unhappy days when peoples were no- 
where consulted by their rulers and wars 
were provoked and waged in the interest 
of dynasties or of little groups of ambi- 
tious men who were accustomed to use 
their fellow men as pawns and tools. 

Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor states with spies nor set the 
course of intrigue to bring about some 
critical posture of affairs which will give 
them an opportunity to strike and make 
conquest. Such designs can be success- 
fully worked only under cover and where 
no one has the right to ask questions. 

Cunningly contrived plans of decep- 
tion or aggression, carried, it may be, 
from generation to generation, can be 
worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a nar- 
row and privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opinion 
commands and insists upon full informa- 
tion concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic gov- 
ernment could be trusted to keep faith 
within it or observe its covenants. It 
must be a league of honor, a partnership 
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of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals 
away, the plottings of inner circles, who 
could plan what they would and render 
account to no one, would be a corruption 
seated at its very heart. Only free peoples 
can hold their purpose and their honor 
steady to a common end and prefer the 
interests of mankind to any narrow in- 
terest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that as- 
surance has been added to our hope for 
the future peace of the world by the won- 
derful and heartening things that have 
been happening within the last few weeks 
in Russia ?! 

Russia was known by those who knew 
it best to have been always in fact demo- 
cratic at heart, in all the vital habits of 
her thought, in all the intimate relation- 
ships of her people that spoke their 
natural instinct, their habitual attitude 
toward life. 

Autocracy that crowned the summit of 
her political structure, long as it has 
stood and terrible as was the reality of its 
power, was not in fact Russian in origin, 
in character, or purpose, and now it has 
been shaken and the great, generous Rus- 
sian people have been added in all their 
native majesty and might to the forces 
that are fighting for freedom in the 
world, for justice, and for peace. 

Here is a fit partner for a league of 
honor. 

One of the things that has served to 
convince us that the Prussian autocracy 
was not and could never be our friend is 
that from the very outset of the present 
war it has filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities and even our offices of govern- 
ment with spies and set criminal intrigues 
everywhere afoot against our national 
unity of council, our peace within and 
without, our industries and our com- 
merce. 

Indeed, it is now evident that its spies 
were here even before the war began, and 
it is unhappily not a matter of conjecture 
but a fact proved in our courts of justice 


1Wilson was not alone in his premature 
optimism concerning the Russian revolution. 
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that the intrigues which have more than 
once come perilously near to disturbing 
the peace and dislocating the industries 
of the country have been carried on at 
the instigation, with the support, and even 
under the personal direction of official 
agents of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment accredited to the Government of the 
United States. 

Even in checking these things and try- 
ing to extirpate them we have sought to 
put the most generous interpretation pos- 
sible upon them because we knew that 
their source lay, not in any hostile feel- 
ing or purpose of the German people 
toward us (who were, no doubt, as 
ignorant of them as we ourselves were) 
but only in the selfish designs of a Gov- 
ernment that did what it pleased and told 
its people nothing. But they have played 
their part in serving to convince us at 
last that that Government entertains no 
real friendship for us and means to act 
against our peace and security at its con- 
venience. “That it means to stir up ene- 
mies against us at our very doors the in- 
tercepted note to the German Minister 
at Mexico City is eloquent evidence.” 

We are accepting this challenge of hos- 
tile purpose because we know that in such 
a Government, following such methods, 
we can never have a friend; and that in 
the presence of its organized power, al- 
ways lying in wait to accomplish we know 
not what purpose, there can be no assured 
security for the democratic Governments 
of the world. 

We are now about to accept gauge of 
battle with this natural foe to liberty, and 
shall, if necessary, spend the whole force 
of the nation to check and nullify its pre- 
tensions and its power. We are glad, 
now that we see the facts with no veil of 
false pretense about them, to fight thus 
for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples—the 
German people included—for the rights 


; 2A note from Herr Zimmerman instruct- 
ing the German minister to form an alliance 
between Mexico and Germany in the event 
of war between the United States and Gere 
many. 
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of nations great and small and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life and of obedience. 

The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy. Its peace must be planted upon 
the trusted foundations of political lib- 
erty. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We 
seek no indemnities for ourselves, no ma- 
terial compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and 
the freedom of the nation can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor 
and without selfish objects, seeking noth- 
ing for ourselves but what we shall wish 
to share with all free peoples, we shall, 
I feel confident, conduct our operations as 
belligerents without passion and ourselves 
observe with proud punctilio the princi- 
ples of right and of fair play we profess 
to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Govern- 
ments allied with the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany because they have not 
made war upon us or challenged us to 
defend our right and our honor. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government 
has, indeed, avowed its unqualified in- 
dorsement and acceptance of the reckless 
and lawless submarine warfare adopted 
now without disguise by the Imperial 
German Government, and it has there- 
fore not been possible for this Govern- 
ment to receive Count Tarnowski, the 
Ambassador recently accredited to this 
Government by the Imperial and Royal 
Government of Austria-Hungary; but 
that Government has not actually en- 
gaged in warfare against citizens of the 
United States on the seas, and I take the 
liberty, for the present at least, of post- 
poning a discussion of our relations with 
the authorities at Vienna. 

We enter this war only where we are 
clearly forced into it because there are no 
other means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to con- 
duct ourselves as belligerents in a high 


spirit of right and fairness because we act 
without animus, not in enmity toward a 
people or with the desire to bring any in- 
jury or disadvantage upon them, but only 
in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
Government which has thrown aside all 
considerations of humanity and of right 
and is running amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere 
friends of the German people, and shall 
desire nothing so much as the early reés- 
tablishment of intimate relations of 
mutual advantage between us—however 
hard it may be for them, for the time 
being, to believe that this is spoken from 
our hearts. 

We have borne with their present Gov- 
ernment through all these bitter months 
because of that friendship—exercising a 
patience and forbearance which would 
otherwise have been impossible. We 
shall, happily, still have an opportunity 
to prove that friendship in our daily atti- 
tude and actions toward the millions of 
men and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live amongst us and 
share our life, and we shall be proud to 
prove it toward all who are in fact loyal 
to their neighbors and to the Govern- 
ment in the hour of test. They are, 
most of them, as true and loyal Ameri- 
cans as if they had never known any other 
fealty or allegiance. They will be 
prompt to stand with us in rebuking and 
restraining the few who may be of a 
different mind and purpose. 

If there should be disloyalty, it will be 
dealt with with a firm hand of stern re- 
pression; but if it lifts its head at all, it 
will lift it only here and there and with- 
out countenance except from a lawless 
and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, 
gentlemen of the Congress, which I have 
performed in thus addressing you. There 
are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful 
thing to lead this great peaceful people 
into war, into the most terrible and dis- 
astrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we 
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shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of 
free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. 


To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the princi- 
ples that gave her birth and _hap- 
piness and the peace which she _ has 
treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other. 


III. 


T IS generally acknowledged that the 
impulse to recount human. experi- 
ences, actual or devised, is as old as 

the race. The reason that Narration 
preceded Exposition and Argumentation 
as a literary form is not far to seek. Nar- 
ration is the result of direct observation 
of incident, and follows a definite time 
order. In its pure form it entails no in- 
terpretation and makes no judgment. 
The reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. It is true, however, that the 
modern narrative is borrowing more and 
more the expository method. Thus we 
find history growing critical, and the 
novel and short story becoming analytic. 

Narration divides itself naturally into 

two large classes: (1) that which ad- 
heres strictly to events that have actually 
occurred, or Narration of Fact; and (2) 
that which purports to tell what might 
conceivably have happened, or Narration 
of Fiction. 

It is difficult, however, to set limits to 
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the latter form, for the true artist can in- 
voke in his readers a state of mind that 
for the time being will make plausible 
what an unbiased judgment would reject. 
Witness all stories of the supernatural or 
the fabulous. One pronouncement may, 
however, be ventured: namely, that when 
a writer deviates so far from the accus- 
tomed mode of popular thinking as to 
insult the intelligence, the exercise of his 
art will be futile. Hobgoblins and fai- 
ries one may accept with good grace—for 
after all they concern a shadowy realm of 
which we know little; but who can feel 
convinced of the reality of a hero who 
single-handed subdues a host? The fal- 
sity of such an incredible feat is demon- 
strated daily by our human experience. 

It may be added that Description, sel- 
dom employed by itself, finds its chief 
function in supplementing Narration. 
Its pictorial nature is of infinite value in 
securing vividness, atmosphere, local 
color, and sheer beauty. 


A. NARRATION OF FACT 


In “Truth of Intercourse’ Stevenson 
scores the popular fallacy that “‘it is 
easy to tell the truth and hard to 
tell a lie.” The idea we intend to con- 
vey rarely if ever exactly coincides with 
the impression we actually give. Thus 
Narration of Fact is not necessarily nar- 
ration of truth, for truth is no mere mat- 
ter of dates and facts. It can never be 
achieved by reference to accepted authori- 
ties alone. One may be able to recite 
the dates of every battle of the American 
Revolution, name every Colonial states- 
man and general, and trace Washington 
from Cambridge to Yorktown without 
having the slightest understanding of the 


spirit of the period. Narrative of Fact at 
its best demands imaginative power of 
the autobiographer in his task of self- 
revelation ; of the biographer who seeks to 
re-create a personality; and of the his- 
torian who treats of significant events in 
large segments of society. 

These three fields—autobiography, bi- 
ography, and history—comprehend the 
full scope of Narrative of Fact, for dia- 
ries and journals are autobiographical in 
nature; books of adventure and voyaging 
are either autobiographical or biographi- 
cal; and newspaper accounts of current 
events are vignettes of contemporary his- 
tory. 
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I. 


To write an autobiography is at once 
the easiest and most difficult of literary 
performances: easiest because the nature 
of autobiography permits the writer to 
indulge in a looseness of structure, a rem- 
iniscent rambling, a witty garrulousness 
which is denied the more stereotyped 
forms; and most difficult because abso- 
lute detachment in self-criticism is well- 
nigh impossible. It is almost inevitable 
that one err in judging the value of his 
own deeds. He cannot fit himself into 
the scheme of things with the surety that 
is possible to an observer. Seen through 
his own eyes, this achievement becomes in- 
ordinately important, that casual act loses 
its true significance. The writer tends 
to vacillate between the opposite poles of 
unjustified self-importance and undue 
self-abasement. At its worst the attempt 
laboriously to elucidate one’s own philoso- 
phy of life or to discover one’s own place 
in his generation becomes premeditated 
posturing. 

If, on the other hand, the author of an 
autobiography can avoid the worst pitfalls 
that beset his art, he has it in his power to 
enrich the thought of his contemporaries, 
and to preserve for succeeding genera- 
tions invaluable impressions of the time in 
which he lives. He may run the whole 
gamut of thought, emotion, and circum- 


stance. Conversations, interviews, solil- 
oquies . . . hot debate and cold 
reasoning . . . great catastrophes, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


little tragedies, common joys . . 
the latest Washington despatches and 
this morning’s breakfast-room wit 

world events and opinion on woude 
events ambitions and dreams, 
victories and defeats: in short, life, public, 
domestic, individual—this is the stuff of 
which autobiographies are made. 

Samuel Pepys, with a greater regard 
for a pretty woman than for good gram- 
mar, has left us in his diary unforgettable 
pictures of the scandalous reign of the 
Merry Monarch. Benjamin Franklin, 


patriot at home,ambassador abroad,moral- — 


ist at large, delights as well as informs us 
in his unfinished Autobiography of the 
days preceding the American Revolu- 
tion. 

It is not difficult for us to evaluate 
these personal records of the past; but 
how can we justly gauge the importance 
of such modern works as Theodore Roose- 
velt: An Autobiography, The Education 
of Henry Adams, The Americanization 
of Edward Bok, E. F. Benson’s Our 
Family Affairs, and Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Up Stream: An American Chronicle? 
They do more than assure posterity a bet- 


ter understanding of the late nineteenth | 
and the early twentieth century ; they are 


living testimony that human interest is — 


not primarily in theories of government, 
codes of morality, or institutions of so- 
ciety, but first and always in individuals 
themselves. 


» 
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THE LONDON FIRE 


SAMUEL PeEpys 


Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) was a minor statesman of the reign of Charles II, but on the 
strength of a naive diary he ranks among the important figures of literature. However, he was 
no conscious literary artist: he was merely confiding in his diary, in a cipher which he thought 
perfectly safe, the things that one does not relate publicly. The diary, which was not de- 


ciphered until early in the nineteenth century 
manners and conditions of the Restoration. 


Sept. 2d, 1666 (Lord’s day.) Some 
of our maids sitting up late last night to 
get things ready against our feast to-day, 
Jane called us up about three in the 
morning, to tell us of a great fire they 
saw in the City. So I rose and slipped 
on my night-gown, and went to her win- 
_ dow; and thought it to be on the back- 
side of Marke-lane at the farthest; but, 
being unused to such fires as followed, I 
thought it far enough off; and so went to 
bed again, and to sleep. About seven 
rose again to dress myself, and there 
looked out at the window, and saw the 
fire not so much as it was, and further 
off. So to my closet to set things to 
rights, after yesterday’s cleaning. By 
and by Jane comes and tells me that she 
hears that about 300 houses have been 
burned down to-night by the fire we 
saw, and that it is now burning down 
all Fish Street, by London Bridge. So 
I made myself ready presently, and 
walked to the Tower; and there got up 
upon one of the high places, Sir J. Rob- 
inson’s little son going up with me; and 
there I did see the houses at that end of 
the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great 
fire on this and the other side the end of 
the bridge; which, among other people, 
did trouble me for poor little Michell 
and our Sarah on the bridge. So down 
with my heart full of trouble, to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me 
that it begun this morning in the King’s 
baker’s house in Pudding-lane, and that 
it hath burned down St. Magnus’s 
Church and most part of Fish Street al- 
ready. So I down to the water-side. and 
there got a boat, and through bridge, and 
there saw a lamentable fire. Poor Mich- 


(1822), furnishes an accurate picture of the 


ell’s house, as far as the Old Swan, al- 
ready burned that way, and the fire run- 
ning further, that, in a very little time, it 
got as far as the Steele-yard, while I was 
there. Everybody endeavouring to re- 
move their goods, and flinging into the 
river, or bringing them into lighters that 
lay off; poor people staying in their houses 
as long as till the very fire touched them, 
and then, running into boats, or clamber- 
ing from one pair of stairs, by the water- 
side, to another. And, among other 
things, the poor pigeons, I perceive, were 
loth to leave their houses, but hovered 
about the windows and _ balconys, till 
they burned their wings and fell down. 
Having staid, and in an hour’s time seen 
the fire rage every way; and nobody, to 
my sight, endeavouring to quench it, but 
to remove their goods, and leave all to 
the fire; and having seen it get as far as 
the Steele-yard, and the wind mighty 
high, and driving it into the City: and 
everything, after so long a drought, prov- 
ing combustible, even the very stones of 
churches; and, among other things, the 
poor steeple by which pretty Mrs. 
lives, and whereof my old schoolfellow 
Elborough is parson, taken fire in the very 
top, and there burned till it fell down; I 
to White Hall, with a gentleman with 
me, who desired to go off from the 
Tower, to see the fire, in my boat; and 
there up to the King’s closet in the 
Chapel, where people come about me, and 
I did give them an account dismayed 
them all, and word was carried into the 
King. So I was called for, and did tell 
the King and Duke of York what I saw; 
and, that unless his Majesty did com- 
mand houses to be pulled down, nothing 
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could stop the fire. ‘They seemed much 
troubled, and the King commanded me to 
go to my Lord Mayor from him, and 
command him to spare no houses, but to 
pull down before the fire every way. The 
Duke of York bid me tell him, that if he 
would have any more soldiers, he shall; 
and so did my Lord Arlington after- 
wards, as a great secret. Here meeting 
with Captain Cocke, I in his coach, which 
he lent me, and Creed with me to Paul’s; 
and there walked along Watling Street, 
as well as I could, every creature coming 
away loaden with goods to save, and, 
here and there, sick people carried away 
in beds. Extraordinary good goods car- 
ried in carts and on backs. At last met 
my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like 
a man spent, with a hankercher about his 
neck. To the King’s message, he cried 
like a fainting woman, “Lord! what can 
I do? I am spent: people will not obey 
me. I have been pulling down houses; 
but the fire overtakes us faster than we 
can do it.” That he needed no more 
soldiers; and that, for himself, he must 
go and refresh himself, having been up 
all night. So he left me, and I him, and 
walked home: seeing people all almost dis- 
tracted, and no manner of means used to 
quench the fire. ‘The houses, too, so 
very thick thereabouts, and full of mat- 
ter for burning, as pitch and tar, in 
Thames Street; and warehouses of oyle, 
and wines, and brandy, and other things. 
Here I saw Mr. Isaac Houblon, the 
handsome man, prettily dressed and dirty 
at his door at Dowgate, receiving some of 
his brothers’ things, whose houses were 
on fire; and, as he says, have been re- 
moved twice already; and he doubts, as 
it soon proved, that they must be, in a 
little time, removed from his house also, 
which was a sad consideration. And to see 
the churches all filling with goods by peo- 
ple who themselves should have been qui- 
etly there at this time. By this time, it was 
about twelve o’clock; and so home, and 
there find my guests, who were Mr. 
Wood and his wife Barbary Shelden, and 
also Mr. Moone: she mighty fine, and 
her husband, for aught I see, a likely man. 





But Mr. Moone’s design and mine, which 
was to look over my closet, and please him 
with the sight thereof, which he hath 
long desired, was wholly disappointed ; 
for we were in great trouble and dis- 
turbance at this fire, not knowing what 
to think of it. However, we had an ex- 
traordinary good dinner, and as merry as 
at this time we could be. While at din- 
ner, Mrs. Batelier come to enquire after 
Mr. Woolfe and Stanes, who, it seems, 


are related to them, whose houses in Fish 


Street are all burned, and they in a sad © 
condition. She would not stay in the 
fright. Soon as dined, I and Moone 
away, and walked through the City, the 
streets full of nothing but people; and 
horses and carts loaden with goods, ready 
to run over one another, and removing 
goods from one burned house to another. 
They now removing out of Canning 
Street, which received goods in the morn- 
ing, into Lumbard Street, and further: 
and among others, I now saw my little 
goldsmith Stokes receiving some friend’s 
goods, whose house itself was burned the 
day after. We parted at Paul’s; he 
home, and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I 
had appointed a boat to attend me, and 
took in Mr. Carcasse and his brother, 
whom I met in the street, and carried 
them below and above bridge, too. And 
again to see the fire, which was now got 
further, both below and above, and no 
likelihood of stopping it. Met with the 
King and Duke of York in their barge, 
and with them to Queenhithe, and there 
called Sir Richard Browne to them. Their 
order was only to pull down houses apace, 
and so below bridge at the waterside; 
but little was or could be done, the fire 
coming upon them so fast. Good hopes 
there was of stopping it at the Three 
Cranes above, and at Buttulph’s Wharf 
below bridge, if care be used; but the 
wind carries it into the City, so as we 
know not, by the water-side, what it do 
there. River full of lighters and boats 
taking in goods, and good goods swim- 
ming in the water; and only I observed 
that hardly one lighter or boat in three 
that had the goods of a house in, but 


of fire-drops. 
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there was a pair of Virginall’s! in it. 
Having seen as much as I could now, I 
away to White Hall by appointment, and 
there walked to St. James’s Park; and 
there met my wife, and Creed, and Wood, 
and his wife, and walked to my boat; and 
there upon the water again, and to the 
fire up and down, it still encreasing, and 
the wind great. So near the fire as we 
could for smoke; and all over the 
‘Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, 
you were almost burned with a shower 
This is very true: so as 
_ houses were burned by these drops and 
flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five or six 
houses, one from another. When we 
could endure no more upon the water, we 
to a little ale-house on the Bank side, 
over against the Three Cranes, and there 
staid till it was dark almost, and saw the 
fire grow; and, as it grew darker, ap- 
peared more and more; and in corners 
and upon steeples, and between churches 
and houses, as far as we could see up the 
hill of the City, in a most horrid, mali- 
cious, bloody flame, not like the fine 
flame of an ordinary fire. Barbary and 
her husband away before us. We staid 
till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as 
only one entire arch of fire from this to 
the other side the bridge, and in a bow up 
the hill for an arch of above a mile long: 
it made me weep to see it. “The churches, 
the houses, and all on fire, and flaming at 
once; and a horrid noise the flames made, 
and the cracking of houses at their ruine. 
So home with a sad heart, and there find 
every body discoursing and lamenting 
the fire; and poor Tom Hater come with 
some few of his goods saved out of his 
house, which was burned upon Fish 
Street Hill. I invited him to lie at my 
house, and did receive his goods; but 
was deceived in his lying there, the news 
coming every moment of the growth of 
the fire, so as we were forced to begin 
to pack up our own goods, and prepare 
for their removal; and did by moonshine, 
it being brave, dry, and moonshine and 


1Plural in form with singular meaning. 
A small rectangular spinet without legs, one 
of the precursors of the piano. 


warm weather, carry much of my goods 
into the garden; and Mr. Hater and I 
did remove my money and iron chests into 
my cellar, as thinking that the safest 
place. And got my bags of gold into my 
office, ready to carry away, and my chief 
papers of accounts also there, and my tal- 
lies into a box by themselves. So great 
was our fear, that Sir W. Batten hath 
carts come out of the country to fetch 
away his goods this night. We did put 
Mr. Hater, poor man! to bed a little; 
but he got but very little rest, so much 
noise being in my house, taking down of 
goods. 

3d. About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, my Lady Batten sent me a cart to 
carry away all my money, and plate, and 
best things, to Sir W. Rider’s, at Bednall 
Greene, which I did, riding myself in my 
nightgown, in the cart; and, Lord! to 
see how the streets and the highways are 
crowded with people running and riding, 
and getting of carts at any rate to fetch 
away things. I find Sir W. Rider tired 
with being called up all night, and re- 
ceiving things from several friends. His 
house full of goods, and much of Sir W. 
Batten’s and Sir W. Pen’s. I am eased at 
my heart to have my treasure so well se- 
cured. Then home, and with much ado to 
find a way, nor any sleep all this night to 
me nor my poor wife. But then all this 
day she and I and all my people laboring 
to get away the rest of our things, and 
did get Mr. Tooker to get me a lighter to 
take them in, and we did carry them, 
myself some, over ‘Tower Hill, which 
was by this time full of people’s goods, 
bringing their goods thither; and down 
to the lighter, which lay at the next quay, 
above the Tower Dock. And here was 
my neighbour’s wife, Mrs. ——, with 
her pretty child, and some few of her 
things, which I did willingly give way to 
be saved with mine: but there was no 
passing with any thing through the post- 
ern, the crowd was so great. ‘The Duke 
of York come this day by the office, and 
spoke to us, and did ride with his guard 
up and down the City to keep all quiet, 
he being now General, and having the 
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care of all. This day, Mercer being not 
at home, but against her mistress’s order 
gone to her mother’s, and my wife going 
thither to speak with W. Hewer, met 
her there, and was angry; and her mother 
saying that she was not a ’prentice girl, 
to ask leave every time she goes abroad, 
my wife with good reason was angry; 
and when she come home, did bid her be- 
gone again. And so she went away, which 
troubled me, but yet less than it would, 
because of the condition we are in, in fear 
of coming in a little time to. being less 
able to keep one in her quality. At 
night, lay down a little upon a quilt of 
W. Hewer’s in the office, all my own 
things being packed up or gone; and, 
after me, my poor wife did the like, we 
having fed upon the remains of yester- 
day’s dinner, having no fire nor dishes, 
nor any opportunity of dressing any thing. 

4th. Up by break of day, to get away 
the remainder of my things; which I did 
by a lighter at the Iron gate: and my 
hands so full, that it was the afternoon 
before we could get them all away. Sir 
W. Pen and I to the Tower Street, and 
there met the fire burning, three or four 
doors beyond Mr. Howell’s, whose goods, 
poor man, his trayes, and dishes, shovy- 
ells, &c., were flung all along Tower 
Street in the kennels, and people work- 
ing therewith from one end to the other: 
the fire coming on in that narrow street, 
on both sides, with infinite fury. Sir W. 
Batten not knowing how to remove his 
wine, did dig a pit in the garden, and laid 
it in there; and I took the opportunity of 
laying all the papers of my office that I 
could not otherwise dispose of. And 
in the evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig 
another, and put our wine in it; and I 
my parmazan cheese, as well as my wine 
and some other things. The Duke of 
York was at the office this day, at Sir W. 
Pen’s; but I happened not to be within. 
This afternoon, sitting melancholy with 
Sir W. Pen in our garden, and thinking 
of the certain burning of this office, with- 
out extraordinary means, I did propose 
for the sending up of all our workmen 
from the Woolwich and Deptford yards, 


none whereof yet appeared, and to write 
to Sir W. Coventry to have the Duke of 
York’s permission to pull down houses, 
rather than lose this office, which would 
much hinder the King’s business.' So 
Sir W. Pen went down this night, in 
order to the sending them up to-morrow 
morning; and I wrote to Sir W. Cov- 
entry about the business, but received no 
answer. ‘This night, Mrs. Turner, who, 
poor woman, was removing her goods all 
this day, good goods, into the garden, 
and knows not how to dispose of them, 
and her husband supped with my wife 
and me at night, in the office, upon a 
shoulder of mutton from the cook’s with- 
out any napkin, or any thing, in a sad 
manner, but were merry. Only now and 
then, walking into the garden, saw how 
horridly the sky looks, all on a fire in the 
night, was enough to put us out of our 
wits; and, indeed, it was extremely dread- 
ful, for it looks just as if it was at us, 
and the whole heaven on fire. I after 
supper walked in the dark down to 
‘Tower Street, and there saw it all on fire, 
at the Trinity House on that side, and 
the Dolphin Tavern on this side, which 
was very near us; and the fire with ex- 
traordinary vehemence. Now begins the 
practice of blowing up of houses in 
Tower Street, those next the Tower, 
which at first did frighten people more 
than any thing; but it stopped the fire 
where it was done, it bringing down the 
houses to the ground in the same places 
they stood, and then it was easy to quench 
what little fire was in it, though it 
kindled nothing almost. W. Hewer this 
day went to see how his mother did and, 
comes late home, telling us how he hath 
been forced to remove her to Islington, 
her house in Pye Corner being burned ; so 
that the fire is got so far that way, and 
to the Old Bayly, and was running down 
to Fleet Street; and Paul’s is burned, 
and all Cheapside. I wrote to my father 
this night, but the post-house being 
burned, the letter could not go. 


1Pepys began his public career as Clerk 
of the Acts in the Navy office. Eventually he 
was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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5th. I lay down in the office again 
upon W. Hewer’s quilt, being mighty 
weary, and sore in my feet with going 
till I was hardly able to stand. About 
two in the morning my wife calls me up, 
and tells me of new cryes of fire, it be- 
ing come to Barking Church, which is the 
bottom of our lane. I up; and finding 
it so, resolved presently to take her away, 
and did, and took my gold, which was 
about £2350, W. Hewer and Jane down 
by Proundy’s boat to Woolwich; but, 
Lord! what a sad sight it was by moone- 
light, to see the whole City almost on 
fire, that you might see it as plain at 
Woolwich as if you were by it. There, 
when I come, I find the gates shut, but 
no guard kept at all; which troubled me, 
because of discourses now begun, that 
there is a plot in it, and that the French 
had done it. I got the gates open, and 
to Mr. Sheldon’s, where I locked up my, 
gold, and charged my wife and W. 
Hewer never to leave the room without 
one of them in it night or day. So back 
again, by the way seeing my goods well 
in the lighters at Deptford, and watched 
well by people. Home, and whereas I 
expected to have seen our house on fire, 
it being now about seven o’clock, it was 
not. But to the fire, and there find 
greater hopes than I expected; for my 
confidence of finding our Office on fire 
was such, that I durst not ask any body 
how it was with us, till I come and saw 
it was not burned. But, going to the 
fire, I find, by the blowing up of houses, 
and the great help given by the workmen 
out of the King’s yards, sent up by Sir 
W. Pen, there is a good stop given to it, 
as well at Marke Lane end as ours; it 
having only burned the dyall of Barking 
Church, and part of the porch, and was 
there quenched. I up to the top of Bark- 
ing steeple, and there saw the saddest 
sight of desolation that ever I saw; every- 
where great fires, oyle-cellars, and brim- 
stone, and other things burning. I be- 
came afraid to stay there long, and there- 
fore down again as fast as I could, the 


fire being spread as far as I could see; 
and to Sir W. Pen’s, and there eat a 
piece of cold meat, having eaten nothing 
since Sunday, but the remains of Sun- 
day’s dinner. Here I met with Mr. 
Young and Whistler; and, having re- 
moved all my things, and received good 
hopes that the fire at our end is stopped, 
they and I walked into the town, and find 
Panchurch Street, Gracious Street, and 
Lumbard Street all in dust. The Ex- 
change a sad sight, nothing standing 
there, of all the statues or pillars, but Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s picture in the corner. 
Into Moore-fields, our feet ready to burn, 
walking through the town among the hot 
coles, and find that full of people, and 
poor wretches carrying their goods there, 
and every body keeping his goods to- 
gether by themselves; and a great blessing 
it is to them that it is fair weather for 
them to keep abroad night and day; 
drunk there, and paid twopence for plain 
penny loaf. ‘Thence homeward, having 
passed through Cheapside, and Newgate 
market, all burned; and seen Anthony 
Joyce’s house in fire; and took up, which 
I keep by me, a piece of glass of the Mer- 
‘cers’ chapel in the street, where much 
‘more was, so melted and buckled with the 
heat of the fire like parchment. I also 
did see a poor cat taken out of a hole in 
a chimney, joyning to the wall of the Ex- 
change, with the hair all burned off the 
body, and yet alive. So home at night, 
and find there good hopes of saving our 
office; but great endeavors of watching 
all night, and having men ready; and so 
we lodged them in the office, and had 
drink and bread and cheese for them. 
And I lay down and slept a good night 
about midnight: though, when I rose, I 
heard that there had been a great alarme 
of French and Dutch being risen, which 
proved nothing. But it is a strange 
thing to see how long this time did look 
since Sunday, having been always full of 
variety of actions, and little sleep, that it 
looked like a week or more, and I had 
forgot almost the day of the week. 
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THE YOUNG FRANKLIN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), statesman, scientist, and author, is an outstanding figure 
of Colonial America. As a statesman he was sent by his government on political missions to 
England and France. His accomplishments in science won for him honorary degrees from 
Edinburgh and Oxford. He is best remembered in literature for his Autobiography (1817) 
and for the maxims of “Poor Richard.” He was influenced by the style of the Spectator papers, 
but his work is not a mere imitation. It has all the informality of conversation, an unstudied 
naturalness of expression, and a naive didacticism. 


AT LENGTH, a fresh difference arising | openly, means would be used to prevent 
between my brother and me, I took upon | me. My friend Collins, therefore, un- 
me to assert my freedom, presuming that | dertook to manage my flight. He agreed 
he would not venture to produce the new | with the captain of a New York sloop to 
indentures.! It was not fair in me to | take me, under pretense of my being a 
take this advantage, and this I therefore | young man of his acquaintance, that had 
reckon as one of the first errata of my | an intrigue with a girl of bad character, 
life; but the unfairness of it weighed lit- | whose parents would compel me to marry 
tle with me, when under the impression | her, and that I could neither appear nor 
of resentment for the blows his passion | come away publicly. I sold my books 
too often urged him to bestow upon me, | to raise a little money, was taken on board 
though he was otherwise not an ill- | the sloop privately, had a fair wind, and 
natured man: perhaps I was too saucy | in three days found myself at New York, 
and provoking. near three hundred miles from my home, 

When he found I would leave him, he | at the age of seventeen (October, 1723), 
took care to prevent my getting employ- | without the least recommendation, or 
ment in any other printing-house of the | knowledge of any person in the place, and 
town, by going round and speaking to | very little money in my pocket. 
every master, who accordingly refused to The inclination I had had for the sea 
give me work. I then thought of going | was by this time done away, or I might 
to New York as the nearest place where | now have gratified it. But, having an- 
there was a printer; and I was rather in- | other profession, and conceiving myself a 
clined to leave Boston when I reflected | pretty good workman, I offered my ser- 
that I had already made myself a little | vices to a printer in the place, old Mr. 
obnoxious to the governing party, and, | William Bradford, who had been the 
from the arbitrary proceedings of the As- | first printer in Pennsylvania, but had re- 
sembly in my brother’s case, it was likely | moved thence in consequence of a quarrel 
I might, if I stayed, soon bring myself into | with the governor, George Keith. He 
scrapes; and further, that my indiscreet | could give me no employment, having lit- 
disputations about religion began to make | tle to do, and hands enough already; but 
me pointed at with horror by good people | he said, “My son at Philadelphia has 
as an infidel and atheist. I concluded, | lately lost his principal hand, Aquila 
therefore, to remove to New York; but | Rose, by death; if you go thither, I believe 
my father now siding with my brother, | he may employ you.” Philadelphia was 
I was sensible that, if I attempted to go | one hundred miles further; I set out, 
however in a boat for Amboy, leaving my 
chest and things to follow me round by 
the sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a 
squall that tore our rotten sails to pieces, 
prevented our getting into the Kill, and 


1Benjamin Franklin was apprenticed to 
his brother James, editor and printer of The 
New England Courant, the second newspaper 
published in America. The indentures here 
referred to were drawn up secretly to evade 
a court decree. 
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drove us upon Long Island. In our way, 
a drunken Dutchman, who was a passen- 
ger, too, fell overboard; when he was 
sinking, I reached through the water to 
his shock pate, and drew him up, so that 
we got him in again. His ducking sob- 
ered him a little, and he went to sleep, 
taking first out of his pocket a book, 
which he desired I would dry for him. 
It proved to be my old favorite author, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed on good paper, copper cuts, 
a dress better than I had ever seen it wear 
in its own language. I have since found 
that it has been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe, and suppose it 
has been more generally read than any 
other book, except perhaps the Bible. 
Honest John was the first that I know of 
who mixed narration and dialogue; a 
method of writing very engaging to the 
reader, who in the most interesting parts 
finds himself, as it were, admitted into 
the company and present at the conversa- 
tion. De Foe has imitated him success- 
fully in his Robinson Crusoe, in his Moll 
Flanders, and other pieces; and Richard- 
son has done the same in his Pamela, etc. 

On approaching the island, we found 
it was in a place where there could be no 
landing, there being a great surge on the 
stony beach. So we dropped anchor, 
and swung out our cable toward the 
shore. Some people came down to the 
shore, and hallooed to us, as we did to 
them; but the wind was so high, and the 
surge so loud, that we could not under- 
stand each other. There were some small 
boats near the shore, and we made signs, 
and called to them to fetch us; but they 
either did not comprehend us, or it was 
impracticable, so they went off. Night 
approaching, we had no remedy but to 
have patience till the wind abated; and, 
in the mean time, the boatman and my- 
self concluded to sleep, if we could; and 
so we crowded into the hatches, where 
we joined the Dutchman, who was still 
wet, and the spray, breaking over the 
head of our boat, leaked through to us, 
so that we were soon almost as wet as he. 
In this manner we lay all night, with very 


little rest; but, the wind abating the next 
day, we made a shift to reach Amboy be- 
fore night, having been thirty hours on 
the water, without victuals, or any drink 
but a bottle of filthy rum, the water we 
sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very 
feverish, and went to bed; but, having 
read somewhere that cold water drunk 
plentifully was good for a fever, I fol- 
lowed the prescription, and sweat plenti- 
fully most of the night. My fever left 
me, and in the morning, crossing the 
ferry, I proceeded on my journey on foot, 
having fifty miles to go to Burlington, 
where I was told I should find boats that 
would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was 
thoroughly soaked, and by noon a good 
deal tired; so I stopped at a poor inn, 
where I stayed all night, beginning now 
to wish I had never left home. I made 
so miserable a figure, too, that I found, 
by the questions asked me, I was sus- 
pected to be some runaway indentured 
servant, and in danger of being taken up 
on that suspicion. However, I pro- 
ceeded next day, and got in the evening 
to an inn, within eight or ten miles of 
Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. He 
entered into conversation with me while 
I took some refreshment, and, finding I 
had read a little, became very obliging 
and friendly. Our acquaintance contin- 
ued all the rest of his life. He had been, 
I imagine, an ambulatory quack doctor, 
for there was no town in England, nor 
any country in Europe, of which he could 
not give a very particular account. He 
had some letters, and was ingenious, but 
he was an infidel, and wickedly under- 
took, some years after, to turn the Bible 
into doggerel verse, as Cotton had 
formerly done with Virgil. By this 
means he set many facts in a ridiculous 
light, and might have done mischief with 
weak minds if his work had been pub- 
lished; but it never was. 

At his house I lay that night, and ar- 
rived the next morning at Burlington, 
but had the mortification to find that the 
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regular boats were gone a little before, 
and no other expected to go before ‘Tues- 
day, this being Saturday; wherefore I re- 
turned to an old woman in the town, of 
whom I had bought some ginger-bread to 
eat on the water, and asked her advice. 
She proposed to lodge me till a passage by 
some other boat occurred. I accepted her 
offer, being much fatigued by travelling 
on foot. Understanding I was a printer, 
she would have had me remain in that 
town and follow my business, being ig- 
norant what stock was necessary to begin 
with. She was very hospitable, gave me a 
dinner of oxcheek with great good will ac- 
cepting only of a pot of ale in return; and 
I thought myself fixed till Ttuesday should 
come. However, walking in the evening 
by the side of the river, a boat came by, 
which I found was going toward Phila- 
delphia, with several people in her. They 
took me in, and, as there was no wind, 
we rowed all the way; and about mid- 
night, not having yet seen the city, some 
of the company were confident we must 
have passed it, and would row no fur- 
ther; the others knew not where we 
were; so we put toward the shore, got 
into a creek, landed near an old fence, 
with the rails of which we made a fire, 
the night being cold, in October, and 
there we remained till daylight. Then 
one of the company knew the place to be 
Cooper’s Creek a little above Philadel- 
phia, which we saw as soon as we got out 
of the creek, and arrived there about 
eight or nine o’clock on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and landed at Market-street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this 
description of my journey, and shall be 
so of my first entry into that city, that 
you may in your mind compare such un- 
likely beginnings with the figure I have 
since made there. I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes coming round by sea. 
I was dirty from my being so long in the 
boat. My pockets were stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings, and I knew no one, 
nor where to look for lodging. Fatigued 
with walking, rowing, and the want of 
sleep, I was very hungry; and my whole 
stock of cash consisted in a single dollar, 


and about a shilling in copper coin, whicn 
I gave to the boatmen for my passage. 
At first they refused it, on account of my 
having rowed; but I insisted on their tak- 
ing it. Man is sometimes more generous 
when he has little money than when he 
has plenty, perhaps to prevent his being 
thought to have but little. 


I walked toward the top of the street, 
gazing about till near Market-street, 
where I met a boy with bread. I had 
often made a meal of dry bread, and in- 
quiring where he had bought it, I went 
immediately to the baker’s he directed me 
to. I asked for biscuits, meaning such 
as we had at Boston; that sort, it seems, 
was not made in Philadelphia. I then 
asked for a three-penny loaf, and was told 
they had none. Not knowing the dif- 
ferent prices, nor the names of the dif- 
ferent sorts of bread, I told him to give 
me three-penny worth of any sort. He 
gave me, accordingly, three great puffy 
rolls. I was surprised at the quantity, 
but took it, and, having no room in my 
pockets, walked off with a roll under 
each arm, and eating the other. Thus 
I went up Market-street as far as Fourth- 
street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, 
my future wife’s father; when she, stand- 
ing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned 
and went down Chestnut-street and part 
of Walnut-street, eating my roll all the 
way, and, coming round, found myself 
again at Market-street wharf, near the 
boat I came in, to which I went for a 
draught of the river water; and, being 
filled with one of my rolls, gave the 
other two to a woman and her child that 
came down the river in the boat with us, 
and were waiting to go further. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the 
street, which by this time had many clean- 
dressed people in it, who were all walking 
the same way. I joined them, and there- 
by was led into the great meeting-house 
of the Quakers near the market. I sat 
down among them, and, after looking 
round a while and hearing nothing said, 
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being very drowsy through labor and 
want of rest the preceding night, I fell 
asleep, and continued so till the meeting 
broke up, when some one was kind enough 
to rouse me. ‘This, therefore, was the 
first house I was in, or slept in, in Phila- 
delphia. 


I believe I have omitted mentioning 
that, in my first voyage from Boston to 
Philadelphia, being becalmed off Block 
Island, our crew employed themselves in 
catching cod, and hauled up a great num- 
ber. ‘Till then, I had stuck to my reso- 
lution to eat nothing that had had life; 
and on this occasion I considered, accord- 
ing to my master Tryon, the taking every 
fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, since 
none of them had, nor could do us any 
injury that might justify this massacre. 
All this seemed very reasonable. But I 
had been formerly a great lover of fish, 
and, when it came out of the frying-pan, 
it smelt admirably well. I balanced some 
time between principle and inclination, 
till recollecting that, when the fish were 
opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of 
their stomachs; then thought I, “If you 
eat one another, I don’t see why we may 
not eat you.” So I dined upon cod very 
heartily, and have since continued to eat 
as other people, returning only now and 
then occasionally to a vegetable diet. So 
convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 
creature, since it enables one to find or 
make a reason for every thing one has a 
mind to do. 

Keimer and I lived on a pretty good, 
familiar footing, and agreed tolerably 
well, for he suspected nothing of my set- 
ting up. He retained a great deal of his 
old enthusiasm, and loved argumentation. 
We therefore had many disputations. I 
used to work him so with my Socratic 
method, and had trepanned him so often 
by questions apparently so distant from 
any point we had in hand, yet by degrees 
leading to the point, and bringing him 
into difficulties and contradictions, that at 
last he grew ridiculously cautious, and 
would hardly answer me the most com- 


mon question, without asking first, ““What 
do you intend to infer from that?” How- 
ever, it gave him so high an opinion of 
my abilities in the confuting way, that he 
seriously proposed my being his colleague 
in a project he had of setting up a new 
sect. He was to preach the doctrines, and I 
was to confound all opponents. When he 
came to explain with me upon the doc- 
trines, I found several conundrums which 
I objected to, unless I might have my way 
a little, too, and introduce some of mine. 

Keimer wore his beard at full length, 
because somewhere in the Mosaic law it 
is said, ‘“Thou shalt not mar the corners 
of thy beard.” He likewise kept the 
Seventh day, Sabbath; and these two 
points were essential with him. I dis- 
liked both; but agreed to them on con- 
dition of his adopting the doctrine of not 
using animal food. “I doubt,” said he, 
“my constitution will not bear it.” I 
assured him it would, and that he would 
be the better for it. He was usually a 
great eater, and I wished to give myself 
some diversion in half starving him. He 
consented to try the practice, if I would 
keep him company. I did so, and we 
held it for three months. Our provi- 
sions were purchased, cooked, and brought 
to us regularly by a woman in the neigh- 
borhood, who had from me a list of forty 
dishes, which she prepared for us at dif- 
ferent times, in which there entered nei- 
ther fish, flesh, nor fowl. This whim 
suited me the better at this time from the 
cheapness of it, not costing us above 
eighteen pence sterling each per week. I 
have since kept several Lents most strictly, 
leaving the common diet for that, and that 
for the common, abruptly, without the 
least inconvenience, so that I think there 
is little in the advice of making those 
changes by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered grie- 
vously, grew tired of the project, longed 
for the fleshpots of Egypt, and ordered a 
roast pig. He invited me and two wom- 
en friends to dine with him; but, it being 
brought too soon upon table, he could not 
resist the temptation, and ate the whole 
before we came. 
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I had made some courtship during this 
time to Miss Read. I had a great re- 
spect and affection for her, and had some 
reasons to believe she had the same for 
me; but, as I was about to take a long 
voyage, and we were both very young, 
only a little above eighteen, it was 
thought most prudent by her mother to 
prevent our going too far at present, as a 
marriage, if it was to take place, would 
be more convenient after my return, 
when I should be, as I hoped, set up in 
my business. Perhaps, too, she thought 
my expectations not so well founded as I 
imagined them to be. 

My chief acquaintances at this time 
were Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, 
and James Ralph, all lovers of reading. 
The two first were clerks to an eminent 
scrivener or conveyancer in the town, 
Charles Brockden; the other was a clerk 
to a merchant. Watson was a pious, sen- 
sible young man, of great integrity; the 
others rather more lazy in their princi- 
ples of religion, particularly Ralph, who, 
as well as Collins, had been unsettled by 
me, for which they both made me suffer. 
Osborne was sensible, candid, frank; sin- 
cere and affectionate to his friends; but, 
in literary matters, too fond of criticism. 
Ralph was ingenious, genteel in his man- 


‘ners, and extremely eloquent; I think I 


never knew a prettier talker. Both were 
great admirers of poetry, and began to 
try their hands in little pieces. Many 
pleasant walks we have had together on 
Sundays in the woods, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, where we read to one another, 
and conferred on what we had read. 
Ralph was inclined to give himself up 
entirely to poetry, not doubting that he 
might make great proficiency in it, and 
even make his fortune by it. He pre- 
tended that the greatest poets must, when 
they first began to write, have committed 
as many faults as he did. Osborne en- 
deavored to dissuade him, assured him he 
had no genius for poetry, and advised 
him to think of nothing beyond the busi- 
ness he was bred to; that, in the mercan- 
tile way, though he had no stock, he 
might, by his diligence and punctuality, 





recommend himself to employment as a 
factor, and in time acquire wherewith to 
trade on his own account. I approved, 
for my part, the amusing one’s self with 
poetry now and then, so far as to improve 
one’s language, but no further. 

On this it was proposed that we should 
each of us, at our next meeting, produce 
a piece of our own composing, in order 
to improve by our mutual observations, 
criticisms, and corrections. As language 
and expression were what we had in view 
we excluded all considerations of inven- 
tion by agreeing that the task should be a 
version of the eighteenth Psalm, which 
describes the descent of a Deity. When 
the time of our meeting drew nigh, Ralph 
called on me first, and let me know his 
piece was ready. I told him I had been 
busy, and, having little inclination, had 
done nothing. He then showed me his 
piece for my opinion, and I much ap- 
proved it, as it appeared to me to have 
great merit. “Now,” said he, ‘Osborne 
never will allow the least merit in any- 
thing of mine, but makes a thousand 
criticisms out of mere envy. He is not 
so jealous of you; I wish therefore, you 
would take this piece, and produce it as 
yours; I will pretend not to have had 
time, and so produce nothing. We shall 
then hear what he will say to it.” It was 
agreed, and I immediately transcribed it, 
that it might appear in my own hand. 

We met; Watson’s performance was 
read; there were some beauties in it, but 
many defects. Osborne’s was read; it 
was much better; Ralph did it justice; re- 
marked some faults, but applauded the 
beauties. He himself had nothing to pro- 
duce. I was backward; seemed desirous 
of being excused; had not had sufficient 
time to correct, &c.; but no excuse could 
be admitted; produce I must. It was 
read and repeated; Watson and Osborne 
gave up the contest, and joined in ap- 
plauding it. Ralph only made some criti- 
cisms, and proposed some amendments; 
but I defended my text. Osborne was 
severe against Ralph, and told me he was 
no better able to criticise than compose 
verses. As these two were returning 
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home, Osborne expressed himself still | I could to dissuade him from it, but he 
more strongly in favor of what he thought | continued scribbling verses till Pope 
my production; having before refrained, | cured him. He became, however, a 
as he said, lest I should think he meant | pretty good prose writer. More,of him 
to flatter me. “But who would have | hereafter. But, as I may not have occa- 
imagined,” said he, “that Franklin was | sion to mention the other two, I shall just 
capable of such a performance; such | remark here, that Watson died in my 
painting, such force, such fire! He has | arms a few years after, much lamented 
even improved on the original. In com- | being the best of our set. Osborne went 
mon conversation he seems to have no | to the West Indies, where he became an 
choice of words; he hesitates and blun- | eminent lawyer and made money, but 
ders; and yet, good God! how he writes!’ | died young. He and I made a serious 
When we next met, Ralph discovered the | agreement, that the one who happened 
trick we had played, and Osberne was | first to die should, if possible, make a 
laughed at. friendly visit to the other, and acquaint 

This transaction fixed Ralph in hie | him how he found things in that separate 
resolution of becoming a poet. I did al ! state. Burt he never fulfilled his promise. 


TRACKING THE ELEPHANT: 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


To most people Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) typifies the ideal American citizen. As 
soldier and statesman he exhibited such tireless enthusiasm in the performance of his duty that 
at times both friends and opponents were taken aback. In the presidency he became con- 
spicuous for his “big stick” policy and the doctrine of the strenuous life. He preached violently 
against race suicide, the destruction of our forests, and industrial monopoly; was instrumental 
in securing the Panama Canal for the United States; and was father of the Progressive Party 
of 1912. After his retirement from the presidential office, he spent several years in travel 
and exploration, notably in South America and Africa. The accompanying selection from 
African Game Trails, published in 1910, is a vivid narrative of personal adventure. 


For two days after reaching our camp | it had stopped. Of course we went in 
in the open glade on the mountain side it | single file and on foot; not even a bear 
rained. We were glad of this, because it | hunter from the cane-brakes of the lower 
meant that the elephants would not be in | Mississippi could ride through that for- 
the bamboos, and Cuninghame and the | est. We left our home camp standing, 
’Ndorobo? went off te hunt for fresh | taking blankets and a coat and change of 
signs. Cuninghame is as skilful an ele- | underclothing for each of us, and two 
phant hunter as can be found in Africa, | small Whymper tents, with enough food 
and is one of the very few white men able | for three days; I also took my wash kit 
to help even the wild bushmen at their | and a book from the Pigskin Library. 
work. By the afternoon of the second | First marched the ’Ndorobo guides, each 
day they were fairly well satisfied as to | with his spear, his blanket round his 
the whereabouts of the quarry. shoulders, and.a little bundle of corn and 

The following morning a fine rain was | sweet potato. Then came Cuninghame, 
still falling when Cuninghame, Heller, | followed by his gun-bearer. Then I 
and I started on our hunt; but by noon | came, clad in khaki-colored flannel shirt 

1From African Game Trails; copyright and khaki bie aa buttoning down the 
4600, 1910, by Charles Scribner's Sons. By | legs, with hobnailed shoes and a thick 
permission of the publishers. slouch hat; I had intended to wear rub- 

2A primitive tribe of hunter-savages in ber-soled shoes, but the soaked ground 
East Africa. was too slippery. My two gun-bearers 
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followed, carrying the Holland and the 
Springfield. Then came Heller, at the 
head of a dozen porters and skinners; he 
and they were to fall behind when we 
actually struck fresh elephant spoor, but 
to follow our trail by the help of a Do- 
robo who was left with them. 

For three hours our route lay along 
the edge of the woods. We climbed into 
and out of deep ravines in which groves 
of tree ferns clustered. We waded 
through streams of swift water, whose 
course was broken by cataract and rapid. 
We passed through shambas, and by the 
doors of little hamlets of thatched bee- 
hive huts. We met flocks of goats and 
hairy, fat-tailed sheep guarded by boys; 
strings of burden-bearing women stood 
meekly to one side to let us pass; parties 
of young men sauntered by, spear in hand. 

Then we struck into the great forest, 
and in an instant the sun was shut from 
sight by the thick screen of wet foliage. 
It was a riot of twisted vines, interlacing 
the trees and bushes. Only the elephant 
paths, which, of every age, crossed and 
recrossed it hither and thither, made it 
passable. One of the chief difficulties in 
hunting elephants in the forest is that it is 
impossible to travel, except very slowly 
and with much noise, off these trails, so 
that it is sometimes very difficult to take 
advantage of the wind; and although the 
sight of the elephant is dull, both its 
sense of hearing and its sense of smell are 
exceedingly acute. 

Hour after hour we worked our way 
onward through tangled forest and mat- 
ted jungle. There was little sign of 
bird or animal life. A troop of long- 
haired black and white monkeys bounded 
away among the tree tops. Here and 
there brilliant flowers lightened the 
gloom. We ducked under vines and 
climbed over fallen timber. Poisonous 
nettles stung our hands. We _ were 
drenched by the wet boughs which we 
brushed aside. Mosses and ferns grew 
rank and close. ‘The trees were of 
strange kinds. ‘There were huge trees 
with little leaves, and small trees with 
big leaves. ‘There were trees with bare, 


fleshy limbs, that writhed out through the 
neighboring branches, bearing sparse 
clusters of large frondage. In places the 
forest was low, the trees thirty or forty 
feet high, the bushes that choked the 
ground between, fifteen or twenty feet 
high. In other places mighty monarchs 
of the wood, straight and tall, towered 
aloft to an immense height; among them 
were trees whose smooth, round boles 
were spotted like sycamores, while far 
above our heads their* gracefully spread- 
ing branches were hung with vines like 
mistletoe and draped with Spanish moss; 
trees whose surfaces were corrugated and 
knotted as if they were made of bundles 
of great creepers; and giants: whose but- 
tressed trunks were four times a man’s 
length across. 

Twice we got on elephant spoor, once 
of a single bull, once of a party of three. 
Then Cuninghame and the ’Ndorobo re- 
doubled their caution. They ‘would 
minutely examine the fresh dung; and 
above all they continually tested the wind, 
scanning the tree tops, and lighting 
matches to see from the smoke what the 
eddies were near the ground. Each time 
after an hour’s stealthy stepping and 
crawling along the twisted trail a slight 
shift of the wind in the almost still air 
gave our scent to the game, and away it 
went before we could catch a glimpse of 
it; and we resumed our walk. ‘The ele- 
phant paths led up hill and down—for 
the beasts are wonderful climbers—and 
wound in and out in every direction. 
They were marked by broken branches 
and the splintered and shattered trunks of 
the smaller trees, especially where the 
elephant had stood and fed, trampling 
down the bushes for many yards around. 
Where they had crossed the marshy val- 
leys they had punched big round holes, 
three feet deep, in the sticky mud. 

As evening fell we pitched camp by the 
side of a little brook at the bottom of a 
ravine, and dined ravenously on bread, 
mutton, and tea. The air was keen, and 
under our blankets we slept in comfort 
until dawn. Breakfast was soon over 
and camp struck; and once more we be: 
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gan our cautious progress through the 
dim, cool archways of the mountain for- 
est. 

Two hours after leaving camp we came 
across the fresh trail of a small herd of 
perhaps ten or fifteen elephant cows and 
calves, but including two big herd bulls. 
At once we took up the trail. Cuning- 
hame and his bush people consulted again 
and again, scanning every track and mark 
with minute attention. The sign showed 
that the elephants had fed in the sham- 
bas early in the night, had then returned 
to the mountain, and stood in one place 
resting for several hours, and had left 
this sleeping ground some time before we 
reached it. After we had followed the 
trail a short while we made the experi- 
ment of trying to force our own way 
through the jungle, so as to get the wind 
more favorable; but our progress was too 
slow and noisy, and we returned to the 
path the elephants had beaten. ‘Then the 
’Ndorobo went ahead, travelling noise- 
lessly and at speed. One of them was 
clad in a white blanket, and another in a 
red one, which were conspicuous; but 
they were too silent and cautious to let 
the beasts see them, and could tell exactly 
where they were and what they were do- 
ing by the sounds. When these trackers 
waited for us they would appear before 
us like ghosts; once one of them dropped 
down from the branches above, having 
climbed a tree with monkey-like agility to 
get a glimpse of the great game. 

At last we could hear the elephants, 
and under Cuninghame’s lead we walked 
more cautiously than ever. The wind 
was right, and the trail of one elephant 
led close alongside that of the rest of the 
herd, and parallel thereto. It was about 
noon. ‘The elephants moved slowly, and 
we listened to the boughs crack, and now 
and then to the curious internal rum- 
blings of the great beasts. Carefully, every 
sense on the alert, we kept pace with 
them. My Gouble-barrel was in my 
hands, and wherever possible, as I fol- 
lowed the trail, I stepped in the huge 
footprints of the elephant, for where such 
a weight had pressed there were no sticks 


left to crack under my feet. It made 
our veins thrill thus for half an hour to 
creep stealthily along, but a few rods 
from the herd, never able to see it, be- 
cause of the extreme denseness of the 
cover, but always hearing first one and 
then another of its members, and always 
trying to guess what each one might do, 
and keeping ceaselssly ready for what- 
ever might befall. A flock of hornbills 
flew up with noisy clamor, but the ele- 
phants did not heed them. 

At last we came in sight of the mighty 
game. ‘The trail took a twist to one side, 
and there, thirty yards in front of us, we 
made out part of the gray and massive 
head of an elephant resting his tusks on 
the branches of a young tree. A couple 
of minutes passed before, by cautious 
scrutiny, we were able to tell whether the 
animal was a cow or a bull, and whether, 
if a bull, it carried heavy enough tusks. 
Then we saw that it was a big bull with 
good ivory. It turned its head in my 
direction and I saw its eye; and I fired 
a little to one side of the eye, at a spot 
which I thought would lead to the brain. 
I struck exactly where I aimed, but the 
head of an elephant is enormous and the 
brain small, and the bullet missed it. 
However, the shock momentarily stunned 
the beast. He stumbled forward, half 
falling, and as he recovered I fired with 
the second barrel, again aiming for the 
brain. This time the bullet sped true, 
and as I lowered the rifle from my shoul- 
der, I saw the great lord of the forest 
come crashing to the ground. 

But at that very instant, before there 
was a moment’s time in which to reload, 
the thick bushes parted immediately on 
my left front, and through them surged 
the vast bulk of a charging bull elephant, 
the matted mass of tough creepers snap- 
ping like packthread before his rush. He 
was so close that he could have touched 
me with his trunk. I leaped to one side 
and dodged behind a tree trunk, opening 
the rifle, throwing out the empty shells, 
and slipping in two cartridges, Mean- 
while Cunninghame fired right and left, at 
the same time throwing himself into the 
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_ bushes on the other side. Both his bul- 
lets went home, and the bull stopped short 
in his charge, wheeled, and immediately 
disappeared in the thick cover. We ran 
forward, but the forest had closed over 
his wake. We heard him _ trumpet 
shrilly, and then all sounds ceased. 

The ’Ndorobo, who had quite prop- 
erly disappeared when this second bull 
charged, now went forward and soon re- 
turned with the report that he had fled at 
speed, but was evidently hard hit, as there 
was much blood on the spoor. If we had 
been only after ivory we should have fol- 
lowed him at once; but there was no tell- 
ing how long a chase he might lead us; 
and as we desired to save the skin of the 
dead elephant entire, there was no time 
whatever to spare. It is a formidable 
task, occupying many days, to preserve an 
elephant for mounting in a museum, and 
if the skin is to be properly saved, it must 
be taken off without an hour’s unneces- 
sary delay. 

So back we turned to where the dead 
tusker lay, and I felt proud indeed as I 
stood by the immense bulk of the slain 
monster and put my hand on the ivory. 
‘The tusks weighed a hundred and thirty 
pounds the pair. There was the usual 
scene of joyful excitement among the gun- 
bearers—who had behaved -excellently— 
and among the wild bush people who had 
done the tracking for us; and, as Cuning- 
hame had predicted, the old Masai Do- 
robo, from pure delight, proceeded to 
have hysterics on the body of the dead 
elephant. ‘The scene was repeated when 
Heller and the porters appeared half an 
hour later. ‘Then, chattering like mon- 


keys, and as happy as possible, all, porters, 
gun-bearers, and ’Ndorobo alike, began 
the work of skinning and cutting up the 
quarry, under the leadership and super- 
vision of Heller and Cuninghame, and 
soon they were all splashed with blood 
from head to foot. One of the trackers 
took off his blanket and squatted stark 
naked inside the carcass the better to use 
his knife. Each laborer rewarded him- 
self by cutting off strips of meat for his 
private store, and hung them in red fes- 
toons from the branches round about. — 
There was no let up in the work until it © 
was stopped by darkness. 

Our tents were pitched in a small open 
glade a hundred yards from the dead ele- 
phant. The night was clear, the stars — 
shone brightly, and in the west the young 
moon hung just above the line of tall tree 
tops. Fires were speedily kindled and 
the men sat around them, feasting and 
singing in a strange minor tone until late 
in the night. The flickering light left 
them at one moment in black obscurity, 
and the next brought into bold relief 
their sinewy crouching figures, their dark 
faces, gleaming eyes, and flashing teeth. 
When they did sleep, two of the ’Ndorobo 
slept so close to the fire as to burn them- 
selves; an accident to which they are 
prone, judging from the many scars 
old burns on their legs. I toasted slices 
of elephant’s heart on a pronged stick be- 
fore the fire, and found it delicious; for | 
I was hungry, and the night was cold. 
We talked of our success and exulted over 
it, and made our plans for the morrow; 
and then we turned in under our blan- 
kets for another night’s sleep. 
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VACATION AT ADDINGTON! 


Epwarp FREDERIC BENSON 


Edward Frederic Benson, (1867— 
won distinction as a novelist. 


) the son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
Educated at Cambridge, he spent much time in travel, engaging 
in archeological work both in Egypt and in Greece. 
lightful volume, Our Family Affairs, the reminiscences of a brilliant family. 


The following selection is from his de- 
In style it has 


the charming intimacy of Lamb, combined with a grace that is quite Benson’s own. 


WE WENT to Addington for a few 
weeks at Easter, and the sojourn then 
was, according to my mother, of the 
nature of a picnic. As a matter of fact 

there was not really anything very pic- 
‘nicky about it; the drawing-room, it is 
true, was not used, but we managed with 
the anteroom, the Chinese room, the school 
room, my father’s study and her own 
room, by way of sitting-rooms, and per- 
haps part of the household remained at 
Lambeth.? But to her vivid sense, to 
her delight of using all things to the ut- 
most, this constituted a very informal 
way of life, for when she was running a 
house, everything must be, in its own 
scale, spick-and-span and complete. You 
might, for instance, dine on bread and 
cheese and a glass of beer, but the cheese 
must be the best cheese, the bread of the 
crispest, and the beer must be brimmed 
with froth. Short of completeness and 
perfection, whatever your scale was, you 
were roughing it, you were picnicking. 
She did not at all dislike picnicking, but 
Jt Was picknicking, and why not say so? 
_ For herself, with her passion for people 
(like Dr. Johnson she thought that one 
green field was like another green field, 
and would prefer a walk down Fleet 
Street) she would sooner have stopped in 
London, but my father needed this break 
in the six months of his busy London 


1From Our Family Affairs by E. F. Ben- 
son, copyright, 1921, George H. Doran Com- 
pany, publishers. Reprinted by permission. 


2Benson’s father had recently been ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
family had taken possession of Lambeth Pal- 
ace, the seat of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury, and Addington Park, the country resi- 
dence. 








life. But to his volcanic energy and vi- 
tality, such a holiday was of the nature of 
a compulsion and a medicine rather than 
an enjoyment. In the long run he was 
refreshed by it, but the getting out of the 
shafts was always trying to him, and 
usually resulted in a fit of depression, 
such as I have described before. When 
he was very hard worked, he never suf- 
fered from this; it was when he wast 
obliged to rest that these irritable glooms 
descended on him, and I particularly con- 
nect them, during these years, with the 
Easter holiday. All the time, as he once 
told me when talking of them, he would 
be struggling and agonizing to get his 
head out of those deep waters, but was 
unable to until the nervous reaction had 
spent itself, and the pendulum swung 
back again. By now we children had 
begun to understand that, and though 
this mood of his was a damper on mirth 
and generally an awful bore, we no 
longer feared him when he was like that 
but “carried on,” very sorry for him, and 
sincerely hoping he would be better next 
day. The person who felt it most was 
undoubtedly my mother: he was miser- 
able and she knew it, and knew the pathos 
of his futile strivings to get rid of it, and 
her picnic was a melancholy and anxious 
one till that cloud lifted. Often, how- 
ever, she and my father went to Florence 
for Easter, where they stayed with Lady 
Crawford at the Villa Palmieri, and of 
all the holiday sojournings it was that 
which he enjoyed most keenly. He was 
absolutely indefatigable where churches 
or sacred art were concerned, because of 
the cause which had inspired painter and 
architect. To him the achievement for 
which the architect builded, the sculptor 
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chiselled, the musicians composed, and the 
artist painted, must be the palpable and 
direct service of God, and just as he 
would gaze in genuine rapture at a sec- 
ond-rate Madonna, whereas a portrait or 
even a Primavera would leave him cold, 
so, without any knowledge or apprecia- 
tion of music he would listen to Handel’s 
Messiah, while a Wagner opera, or a 
symphony by Beethoven, had he ever 
listened or heard such, would have been 
meaningless to him. Of ecclesiastical 
architecture, again, its periods or its 
characteristics, he had a profound knowl- 
edge, but whether a house was Eliza- 
bethan or Georgian was a matter of much 
smaller interest to him. He did not 
truly care, to put it broadly, who built a 
column and when and how, or painted a 
picture and when and how, so long as 
those monuments of art were only di- 
rected towards human and aesthetic en- 
joyment. The natural works of God, 
the woods at Addington, the mountain 
ranges of Switzerland, he admiringly 
loved as being in themselves direct divine 
expressions, but if the work of man in- 
sinuated itself, he liked it in proportion 
as it was religious in its aims. 

One exception he made, and that was 
in favor of Greek and Roman antiquities 
and the language of the classics, and I am 
sure he enjoyed making a translation of 
some English poem into Virgilian hexa- 
meters or Sophoclean iambics fully as 
much as he enjoyed the original version. 
Latin and Greek, especially Greek, were 
to him only a little below the Pente- 
costal tongues: of all human achieve- 
ments they were the noblest flowers. To 
him a classical education was the only 
education: he rated a _ boy’s abilities 
largely by his power to translate and to 
imitate classical lore, and to wander him- 
self in these fields was his chiefest intel- 
lectual recreation. He loved to unpack, 
so to speak, some Greek word com- 
pounded with prepositions, and insist on 
the value of each, overloading the dis- 
sected members of it with meanings that 
never conceivably entered into the mind 
of its author, and his own style in weighed 





and deliberate composition was founded 
on the model of these interpretations; the 
sentences were overloaded with meanings 
beyond what the language could bear; 
he packed his phrases till they creaked. 
But highest of all in the beloved lan- — 


guage, with a great gulf fixed below it © 


and above the masterpieces of classical 
literature, came the New ‘Testament, 
which he studied and interpreted to us as 
under a microscope. “That eager rever- 
ence was like a lover’s adoration: his in- 
terpretations might be fanciful, and such 
as he would never have made in any 
other commentings, but here his search 
for hidden meanings in simple phrases had 
just that quality of tender and exquisite 
scrutiny. The subject of this study was 
his life, and the smallest of its details 
must be searched out, and squeezed to 
yield a drop more of sacred essence. 

‘ On any other topic he would 
have criticized the Hellenistic. Greek, as 
falling far below classical standards, but, 
as it was, he accepted it as verbally ane 
spired, and no enquiry was too minute. 
Rather curiously, collations of differing 
texts did not engage him, nor did he 
touch on Higher Criticism. ‘The text of 
his own Greek Testament was all that 
concerned him, there was the whole mat- 
ter, and on to it he turned the full light 
of his intellect and his enthusiasm, with- 
out criticism but minutely and lovingly 
poring over it, as it actually and tradi- 
tionally was. 

From Monday morning until Satur- 
day night these weeks at Addington, es- 
pecially at Christmas, were to us a whirl 
of delightful activities from the moment 
that chapel service and Bible lesson were 
over in the morning, till evening service 
at ten o'clock at night. But Sunday was 
a day set so much apart from the rest that — 
it hardly seemed to belong to Addington — 
at all. There was early communion in — 
the chapel, unless it was celebrated after 
the eleven o’clock service in church; 
morning service in church was_ suc- 
ceeded by lunch, lunch by a_ slow 
family walk during which my father read 
George Herbert to us; the walk was suc- 
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ceeded by a Bible reading with him, and 
then came tea. 
service in church, and after Sunday sup- 
per, he read the Pilgrim’s Progress aloud 
until we had compline in chapel. To fill 
up intervals we might read certain Sun- 
; _ day books, the more mature successors of 
oe Heber and The Rocky Island and 
os. No shoal of relaxation emerged 

a the roaring devotional flood; if at 

lah the conversation became too cecutar. 
it was brought back into appropriate 
channels; there was even a set of special 
graces before and after meals to be used 
on Sunday, consisting of short versicles 
and responses quite bewildering to any 
guest staying in the house. No games of 
any sort or kind were played, not even 
those which like lawn-tennis or golf en- 
tailed no labor on the part of the servants. 

However fair a snow covered Fir Mount, 
no toboggan that day made its Ses taus 

descent, and though the pond might be 
_ spread with delectable ice no skates pro- 
of - faned its satin on the Day of Rest. The 
Day of Rest in fact, owing chiefly to this 
_ prohibition on seacupable relaxation, be- 
came a day of pitiless fatigue. We 
hopped, like “ducks and drakes,” from 
one religious exercise to another, relent- 
lessly propelled. 

To my father, I make no doubt, with 
his intensely devotional mind, this stren- 
uous Sunday was a time of refreshment. 
It is perfectly true that he often went to 
sleep in church, and if on very hot Sun- 
days, the walk was abandoned, and we 
read aloud in turns from some saintly 
chronicle, under the big cedar on the 
lawn, not only he, but every member of 
the family, except the reader (we read in 
urn) went to sleep, too. But he dozed 

off to the chronicle of St. Francis and 
‘came back to it again; nothing jarred. 

ce ordered, Sunday was a perfect day 

for one of his temperament; no work was 
done on it, no week-day breeze ruffled its 
devotional stillness, but his appreciation 
of it postulated that all of us should 
share to the full in its spiritual benefits. 
He did not believe that for himself Sun- 
day could be spent more profitably, and 


After tea was evening | private effect on us, into the tide. 
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so we were all swept, regardless of its 
What 
he did not allow for was that on other 
temperaments, that which so aptly ful- 
filled the desires of his own produced a 
totally different impression. ‘That day, 
for us, was one of crushing boredom and 
unutterable fatigue. Certain humorous 
gleams occasionally relieved the darkness, 
as when the devil entered into me on one 
occasion when Lives of the Saints came to 
me by rotation, for reading aloud. There 
was the serene sunlight outside the shade 
of the cedar, positively gilding the tennis 
court, there was the croquet lawn starv- 
ing for the crack of balls, and there, too, 
underneath the cedar was my somnolent 
family, Hugh with swoony eyes, laden 
with sleep, Nellie and Maggie! primly 
and decorously listening, their eyelids 
closed, like Miss Matty’s because they 
listened better so, and my father for 
whom and by whom this treat was ar- 
ranged, with head thrown back and 
mouth nakedly open. And thea 
came Satan, or. at. least. Puck, ...-.2% 
I read four lines of the page to which we 
had penetrated, then read a few sen- 
tences out of the page that had already 
been read. Deftly and silently, but keep- 
ing a prudent finger in the proper place, 
I turned over a hundred pages, and 
droned a paragraph about a perfectly 
different saint. Swiftly turning back I 
read some few lines out of the introduc- 
tion to the whole volume, and then, send- 
ing prudence to the winds, found the end 
of the chapter on which we were engaged. 
I gave them a little more about St. 
Catherine of Siena, a little more from 
the introduction, then in case anyone hap- 
pened to be awake, read the concluding 
sentences of the chapter about St. Francis 
and stopped. 

The cessation of voice caused Nellie 
to awake, and with an astounding hypoc- 
risy, subsequently brought home to her, 
she exclaimed: 

“Oh, how interesting.” 

Her voice aroused my father. 


There 


1Benson’s sisters. 
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we all were sitting under the cedar, read- 
ing about St. Francis. Hugh had awoke, 
Maggie had awoke: it was a peaceful de- 
votional Sunday afternoon. 

“Wonderful!” he said. 
end, Fred?” 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Fred. 

Fred was also a passive actor in an- 
other Sunday humor. My father had 
noticed in me a certain restlessness at 
readings, some twitching of the limbs at 
a Bible lesson, or whatnot, and in order 
to confirm me in the right practice of the 
day, had looked out a book in his library 
about Sunday, which he recommended me 
to read, without having sufficiently ascer- 
tained the contents of it himself. Judge 
of my rapture when I found a perfectly 
convincing chapter, showing how the sad, 
joyless, unrelaxed English Sunday was 
purely an invention of Puritan times. My 
father had given me the book to convince 
me of the antique sanctity of the Ad- 
dington use: the book told me that from 
the patristic times onwards, no such idea 
of Sunday as we religiously practised had 
ever entered into the heads of Christians, 
or had ever dawned on the world until 
the sourness of Puritans robbed the day of 
its traditional joy. It had been a day of 
festa, of relaxation from the tedious 
round of business, and all the faithful 
dressed themselves in their best clothes 
for fun, and village sports were held, and 
hospitality enlivened the drab week. Sure 
enough they went to church in the morn- 
ing and after that abandoned themselves 
to jollity. With suppressed giggles I 
flew to my mother’s room to tell her the 
result of this investigation, and she 
steered a course so wonderful that not 
even then could I chart it. Her sympa- 
thetic amusement I knew was all mine, 
but somehow she abandoned no whit of 
ber loyalty to my father’s purpose in giv- 
ing me the book. I had imagined myself 
(with rather timorous glee, for which I 
wanted her support) pronouncing sen- 
tence on his Sunday upon the very evi- 
dence which he had given me to judge it 
by, but some consummate stroke of tact 
on my mother’s part made all that to be 


“Is that the 





quite out of the question. How she did 
it I have no idea, but surely the very test 
of tact lies in the fact that you don’t know 
how it is done. ‘Tact explained ceases 
to be tact, and degenerates into reason on 
the one hand or futility on the other. 
Certainly I never confronted my father 
with this evidence, and Sunday went on 
precisely as usual. Sometimes Hugh and 
I played football in the top passage, but 
you mightn’t kick hard for fear of de- 
tected reverberations through the skylight 
of the central hall. 


There is a play by some Italian dramat- 
ist, which I once saw Dusé act: perhaps 
it is by D’Annunzio, but I cannot iden- 
tify it. In the second act anyhow, the 
curtain went up on Dusé, alone on the 
stage. She wrote a letter, she put some 
flowers in a vase without speech, and 
still without speech, she opened a window 
at the back, and leaned out of it. She 
paused long with her back to the audi- 
ence, and then turning round again said, 
half below her breath, “Aprile.” After 
that the action of the play proceeded but 
not till, in that long pause and that one 
word, she had given us the magic of 
spring. Not otherwise, but just 
so, were those Addington holidays, when 
I was sixteen and seventeen, in April, 
and thus the magic of spring in those 
seasons of Christmas and Easter and Sep- 
tember came to me. Bulbs and seeds 
buried in my ground began to spike the 
earth, and the soft buds and leaves to 
burst their woolly sheaths. It was the 
time for the rooting up, in that spring- 
gardening, of certain weeds; it was the 
time also of planting the seedlings which 
should flower later, and of grafting fresh 
slips on to a stem that was forming fibre 


in the place of soft sappy shoots. Above 
all it .was the time of receiving 
more mature and _ indelible impres- 


sions, and there is scarcely anything 
which in later life I have loved or hated, 
or striven for or avoided that is not de- 
rivable from some sprig of delight or dis- 
taste planted during those seasons of first 
growth. Childhood and earlier boyhood 
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were more of a greenhouse, where early 
growths were nurtured in a warmed 
windlessness; now they were pricked out 
and put in the beds, where they had to 
learn the robustness which would make 
them resist the inclemencies of a less 
sheltered life. Some died, scorched by 
the sun or battered by the rain; the rest, 
I suppose, had enough vitality to make 
sun and rain alike serve their growth. 
Above all it was the time of learning to 
enjoy, no longer in the absolutely unre- 
flective manner of a child, but in a man- 
ner to some extent reasoned and purposed. 
Some kind of philosophy, some conscious 
digestive process began to stir below mere 
receptivity. I looked not only at what 


the experiences with which I fed the lusty 
appetites of life were at the moment, but 
at the metabolism they would undergo 
when I had eaten them. But of all men- 
tal habits then forming, the one for which 
I most bless those lovely years, was the 
habit of enjoyment, of looking for (and 
finding) in every environment some pleas- 
ure and interest. That habit, no doubt, 
with all our games, our collections, our 
scribblings had long been churned at: 
about now it solidified. And by far the 
most active and assiduous of external 
agencies that caused this—the dairy- 
maid, so to speak, who was never weary 
of this magnificent churning—was my 
mother. 


2. BIoGRAPHY 


Autobiography and biography are closely 
related. Both deal with the same sort of 
material in the same way; that is to say, 
the subject matter and the method of 
treatment of each are identical. The 
purpose of the autobiographer and the 
biographer is to portray faithfully a per- 
sonality in all its phases. The danger of 
presenting an incomplete picture is the 
more insidious, because unconscious, in 
the case of autobiography; but it is also 
the more easily forgiven. The value of a 
biography, however, is likely to be meas- 
ured mainly by the comprehensiveness of 
its scope and the impartiality of its treat- 


~ ment. 


The chief differences between the two 
types are due to the point of view. The 
author of an autobiography is in the po- 
sition of the gunner who seldom sees the 
effects of his artillery fire except for a 
sudden cloud of smoke or spurt of flame. 
He is intensely concerned with all the de- 
tails that are involved in the commission 
of his duty and can, if he will, relate 
numerous anecdotes of the fray as he sees 
it. On the other hand he can only guess 
at the results of his labors, unless some 
captive balloon signals its observations. 

The biographer, however, occupies a 
position similar to that of one of the ob- 


servers in the balloon, who from his point 
of vantage watches the efforts of the 
artillerymen and notes the effects of their 
fire. In a like manner he can judge the 
varied activity of the person whose life he 
is writing, and estimate the influence 
which this individual has exerted upon 
his environment. If he is a faithful stu- 
dent of human nature, he will also at- 
tempt to discover to what extent en- 
vironment has shaped the man. For in- 
stance, Lytton Strachey is not satisfied 
merely to trace the course of English 
policy as grooved by Queen Victoria and 
her ministers; he also gives us the human 
side—the change which the office of sov- 
ereign of England gradually effected in 
the girl Queen, so long shut away in the 
seclusion of Kensington with her mother 
and the ubiquitous Lehzen. 

One other factor must be considered in 
the study of biography. ‘The man who 
starts to write an account of his own life 
immediately conditions the time of which 
he will write—his own age. But the 
biographer may choose for his subject 
either a figure of his own day or an out- 
standing personage of the past. If he de- 
cides to write of a contemporary, as did 
Boswell, he will be dependent largely 
upon personal reminiscence, testimony of 
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friends and relatives, and whatever letters 
and speeches he can collect. Should his 
choice light upon a character of an earlier 
period, he will then have at his disposal 
the accumulated bulk of critical material 
that has increased with each new investi- 
gation and discovery. Any attempt to 
proceed without exhaustive study of the 
sources already available spells failure. 
On the other hand it would be unwise to 
accept the testimony thus offered without 
due consideration of each item in the light 
of all the material submitted. It is this 
critical judgment involved in the accept- 
ance or rejection of data which serves in 


a large measure as a criterion in giving a 
biographer his proper rank. 

Having once collected his data, the 
writer has next the task of clothing his fig- 
ures and facts with the weft of his imagi- 
native genius. He must do this by stress- 
ing the human side of his subject, never 
forgetting that there may be more signifi- 
cance in a single unconscious gesture 
than in the studied attitude with which 
a man faces a great crisis. While 
the latter may give proof of forti- 
tude and will power, the former reveals 
the native disposition which is the true 
self 


JOHNSON ON PATRONAGE 
JaMeEs BoswELL 


James Boswell (1740-1795), is the author of the Life of Johnson (1791), the greatest of 
English biographies. He was not content to give mere dates and places in the life of his hero, 
but strove in every way to give a complete picture of the great lexicographer. To this end he 
records actual conversations as they fell from Johnson’s lips. The common assumption has 


been that Boswell was little more than a fool, a man who loved to shine in the reflected light 


of greatness. Prof. Chauncey B. Tinker in his recent book Young Boswell has combated this 
view, holding that no man capable of writing a masterpiece of biography could be such a 
charlatan as tradition has reputed Boswell to be. 


Tue Dictionary, we may believe, af- 
forded Johnson full occupation this 
year.1 As it approached to its conclu- 
sion, he probably worked with redoubled 
vigor, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near pros- 
pect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield,?, to whom John- 
son had paid the high compliment of ad- 
dressing to his Lordship the Plan of his 
Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a 
manner as to excite his contempt and in- 
dignation. The world has been for many 
years amused with a story confidently 
told, and as confidently repeated with ad- 
ditional circumstances, that a sudden dis- 
gust was taken by Johnson upon occasion 
of his having been one day kept long in 
waiting in his Lordship’s antechamber, 


11754. 

*Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Ches- 
terfield, was Secretary of State when John- 
son made his first advances. He is remem- 
bered in literature for his letters to his son. 


for which the reason assigned was, that he 
had company with him; and that at last, 
when the door opened, out walked Colley 
Cibber;? and that Johnson was so vio- 
lently provoked when he found for whom 
he had been so long excluded, that he 
went away in a passion, and never would 
return. I remember having mentioned 
this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who 
told me, he was very intimate with Lord 
Chesterfield; and holding it as a well- 
known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield 
by saying, that “Cibber, who had been ‘in- 
troduced familiarly by the back-stairs, 
had probably not been there above ten 
minutes.” It may seem strange even to 
entertain a doubt concerning a story so 
long and so widely current, and thus im- 
plicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by the 


3An actor and dramatist of some preten- 
sion and less ability, chiefly remembered for 
An Apology for his Life, a vivid picture of 
the early eighteenth century theater and 
drama. 
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authority which I have mentioned; but 
Johnson himself assured me, that there 
was not the least foundation for it. He 
told me, that there never was any particu- 
lar incident which produced a quarrel be- 
tween Lord Chesterfield and him; but 
that his Lordship’s continued neglect was 
the reason why he resolved to have no 
connection with him. When the Dic- 
tionary was upon the eve of publication, 
Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had 
flattered himself with expectations that 
Johnson would dedicate the work to him, 
attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe 
and insinuate himself with the Sage, con- 
scious, as it should seem, of the cold indif- 
ference with which he had treated its 
learned author; and further attempted to 
conciliate him, by writing two papers in 
“The World,” in recommendation of the 
work; and it must be confessed, that they 
contain some studied compliments, so 
finely turned, that if there had been no 
previous offence, it is probable that John- 
son would have been highly delighted. 
Praise, in general, was pleasing to him; 
but by praise from a man of rank and ele- 
gant accomplishments, he was peculiarly 
gratified. 

His Lordship says, “I think the pub- 
lick in general and the republick of let- 
ters in particular, are greatly obliged to 
Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed so great and desirable a work. 
Perfection is not to be expected from 
man: but if we are to judge by the vari- 
ous works of Johnson already published, 
we have good reason to believe, that he 
will bring this as near to perfection as any 
man could do. ‘The plan of it, which he 
published some years ago, seems to me to 
be a proof of it. Nothing can be more 
rationally imagined, or more accurately 
and elegantly expressed. I therefore 
recommend the previous perusal of it to 
all those who intend to buy the Diction- 
ary, and who, I suppose, are all those who 
can afford it.” 


‘~ “a e ° . . . . 


“It must be owned, that our language 
is, at present, in a state of anarchy, and 


hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been 
the worse for it. During our free and 
open trade, many words and expressions 
have been imported, adopted, and natural- 
ized from other languages, which have 
greatly enriched our own. Let it still 
preserve what real strength and beauty 
it may have borrowed from others; but 
let it not, like the T'arpeian maid, be over- 
whelmed and crushed by unnecessary 
ornaments. ‘The time for discrimination 
seems to be now come. ‘Toleration, adop- 
tion and naturalization have run their 
lengths. Good order and authority are 
now necessary. But where shall we find 
them, and at the same time, the obedience 
due to them? We must have recourse to 
the old Roman expedient in times of con- 
fusion, and choose a dictator. Upon this 
principle, I give my vote for Mr. John- 
son, to fill that great and arduous post, 
and I hereby declare, that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges 
in the English language, as a free-born 
British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, 
during the term of his dictatorship. Nay 
more, I will not only obey him like an old 
Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern 
Roman, I will implicitly believe in him 
as my pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair, but no longer. More 
than this he cannot well require; for, I 
presume, that obedience can never be ex- 
pected, when there is neither terrour to 
enforce, nor interest to invite it.” 


“But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a 
History of our Language, through its 
several stages, were still wanting at home, 
and importunately called for from abroad. 
Mr. Johnson’s labours will now, I dare 
say, very fully supply that want, and 
greatly contribute to the farther spread- 
ing of our language in other countries. 
Learners were discouraged, by finding no 
standard to resort to; and, consequently 
thought it incapable of any. They will 
now be undeceived and encouraged.” 

This courtly device failed of its effect. 
Johnson, who thought that “all was 
false and hollow,” despised the honeyed 
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words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment imag- 
ine, that he could be the dupe of such an 
artifice. His expression to me concern- 


ing Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion — 


was, “Sir, after making great professions, 
he had, for many years, taken no notice of 
me; but when my Dictionary was com- 
ing out, he fell a scribbling in “The 
World’ about it. Upon which, I wrote 
him a letter expressed in civil terms, but 
such as might shew him that I did not 
mind what he said or wrote, and that I 
had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which 
so much has been said, and about which 
curiosity has been so long excited, with- 
out being gratified. I for many years 
solicited Johnson to favor me with a copy 
of it, that so excellent a composition 
might not be lost to posterity. He de- 
layed from time to time to give it me; 
till at last in 1781, when we were on a 
visit at Mr. Dilly’s, at Southill in Bed- 
fordshire, he was pleased to dictate it to 
me from memory. He afterwards found 
among his papers a copy of it, which he 
had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its 
title and corrections, in his own hand- 
writing. ‘This he gave to Mr. Lang- 
ton; adding that if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. 
By Mr. Langton’s kindness, I am en- 
abled to enrich my work with a perfect 
transcript of what the world has so 
eagerly desired to see. 


To the Right Honourable, the Ear. or 
CHESTERFIELD. 
February 7, 1755. 
My Lord, 

I have been lately informed, by the pro- 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in 
which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
publick, were written by your Lordship. ‘To 
be so distinguished, is an honour, which, be- 
ing very little accustomed to favours from the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
first visited your Lordship, I was over- 
powered, like the rest of mankind, by the en- 
chantment of your address, and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le 
vaingueur du vainqueur de la terre;—that I 


might obtain that regard for which I saw the 
world contending; but I found my attendance 
so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When 
I had once addressed your Lordship in pub- 
lick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could; and no 
man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 
be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, 
since I waited in your outward rooms, or 
was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of fa- 
your. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a native 
of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for his 
life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The no- 
tice which you have been pleased to take of 
my labours, had it been early, had been kind; 
but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and do 
not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity, not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the Publick should consider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence has en- 
abled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with 
so little obligation to any favourer of learn- 
ing, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with 
less; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble 
Most obedient servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


“While this was the talk of the town, 
(says Dr. Adams, in a letter to me) I 
happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who 
finding that I was acquainted with John- 
son, desired me earnestly to carry his 
compliments to him, and to tell him, that 
he honoured him for his manly behaviour 
in rejecting these condescensions of Lord 
Chesterfield, and for resenting the treat- 
ment he had received from him with a 
proper spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased 
with this compliment, for he had always 
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a high opinion of Warburton. Indeed, 
the force of mind which appeared in this 
letter, was congenial with that which 
Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance 
which struck me, in comparing the vari- 
ous editions of Johnson’s Imitations of 
Juvenal. In the tenth Satire one of the 
couplets upon the vanity of wishes even 
for literary distinction stood thus: 


Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail. 


But after experiencing the uneasiness 
which Lord Chesterfield’s fallacious pat- 
ronage made him feel, he dismissed the 
word garret from the sad group, and in 
all the subsequent editions the line stands, 


Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail. 


That Lord Chesterfield must have been 
mortified by the lofty contempt, and po- 
lite, yet keen, satire with which Johnson 
exhibited him to himself in this letter, it 
is impossible to doubt. He, however, 
with that glossy duplicity which was his 
constant study, affected to be quite un- 
concerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to 
Mr. Robert Dodsley’ that he was sorry 
Johnson had written his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true 
feelings of trade, said “‘he was very sorry, 
too; for that he had a property in the Dic- 
tionary, to which his Lordship’s patron- 
age might have been of consequence.” 
He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord 
Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. 
“TI should have imagined (replied Dr. 
Adams) that Lord Chesterfield would 
have concealed it.” “Poh! (said Dods- 
ley) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not at 
all, Sir. It lay upon his table, where any 
body might see it. He read it to me; 
said, ‘this man has great powers,’ pointed 
out the severest passages, and observed 
how well they were expressed.” This 
air of indifference, which imposed upon 


1The famous London bookseller of the age 
of Johnson, 
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the worthy Dodsley, was certainly noth- 
ing but a specimen of that dissimulation 
which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as 
one of the most essential lessons for the 
conduct of life. His Lordship endeay- 
oured to justify himself to Dodsley from 
the charges brought against him by John- 
son; but we may judge of the flimsiness 
of his defence, from his having excused 
his neglect of Johnson, by saying, that 
“he had heard he had changed his lodg- 
ings, and did not know where he lived”; 
as if there could have been the smallest 
difficulty to inform himself of that cir- 
cumstance by enquiring in the literary 
circle with which his Lordship was well 
acquainted, and was, indeed, himself, one 
of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, 
and suggested, that his not being admit- 
ted when he called on him, was probably 
not to be imputed to Lord Chesterfield ; 
for his Lordship had declared to Dodsley, 
that “he would have turned off the best 
servant he ever had, if he had known that 
he denied him to a man who would have 
been always more than welcome’; and a 
confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord 
Chesterfield’s general .affability and easi- 
ness of access, especially to literary men. 
“Sir (said Johnson) that is not Lord 
Chesterfield; he is the proudest man this 
day existing.” ‘No, (said Dr. Adams) 
there is one person, at least, as proud; I 
think, by your own account you are the 
prouder man of the two.” “But mine 
(replied Johnson instantly) was defen- 
sive pride.” ‘This, as Dr. Adams well ob- 
served, was one of those happy turns for 
which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed 
his opinion of Lord Chesterfield, did not 
refrain from expressing himself concern- 
ing that novel man with pointed free- 
dom: “This man (said he) I thought 
had been a Lord among wits; but, I find, 
he is only a wit among Lords!” And 
when his Letters to his natural son were 
published, he observed, that “they teach 
the morals of a whore, and the manners of 
a dancing-master.”’ 

The characters of a “respectable Hot- 
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tentot,” in Lord Chesterfield’s letters, has 
been generally understood to be meant for 
Johnson, and I have no doubt that it 
was. But I remember when the Literary 
Property of those letters was contested in 
the Court of Session in Scotland, and Mr. 
Henry Dundas, one of the counsel for 
the proprietors, read this character as an 
exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, one of the Judges 
maintained, with some warmth, that it 
was not intended as a portrait of John- 
son, but of a late noble Lord, distin- 
guished for abstruse science. I have heard 


Johnson himself talk of the character, and 
say that it was meant for George Lord 
Lyttelton, in which I could by no means 
agree; for his Lordship had nothing of 
that violence which is a conspicuous 
feature in the composition. Finding that 
my illustrious friend could bear to have 
it supposed that it might be meant for 
him, I said, laughingly, that there was 
one trait which unquestionably did not 
belong to him; “he throws his meat any 
where but down his throat.” “Sir, (said 


he), Lord Chesterfield never saw me eat 
in his life.” 


DISRAELI AND THE QUEEN! 
LytTon STRACHEY 


The Queen Victoria (1921) of Lytton Strachey (1880- ) stands as a supreme achieve- 
ment in modern biographical literature, a masterpiece of subtle characterization and piquant 
commentary. Ignoring all but a few significant dates, Mr. Strachey presupposes on the part 
of the reader a general knowledge of the Victorian period, and gives his whole attention to 
the personality of the Queen. He unhesitatingly reveals incidents, interviews, conversations, 
correspondence, and all suggestive material which has been the fruit of his investigations. As 
a result we have no mere glorification of royalty, but a faithful portrait of a woman in the 


highest office of empire. 
its fascination. 


Ir Vicrorta had died in the early sev- 
enties, there can be little doubt that the 
voice of the world would have pro- 
nounced her a failure. 

But she was reserved for a very dif- 
ferent fate. The outburst of republic- 
anism had been in fact the last flicker of 
an expiring cause. The liberal tide, which 
had been flowing steadily ever since the 
Reform Bill, reached its height with Mr. 
Gladstone’s first administration; and 
towards the end of that administration 
the inevitable ebb began. ‘The reaction, 
when it came, was sudden and complete. 
The General Election of 1874 changed 
the whole face of politics. Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Liberals were routed; and 
the Tory party, for the first time for over 
forty years, attained an unquestioned su- 
premacy in England. It was obvious that 
their surprising triumph was preéminently 


1From Queen Victoria by Lytton Strachey. 
Published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission. 


In the arch cynicism which pervades the book lies no small part of 


due to the skill and vigor of Disraeli.? 
He returned to office, no longer the du- 
bious commander of an insufficient host, 
but with drums beating and flags flying, 
a conquering hero. And as a conquering 
hero Victoria welcomed her new Prime 
Minister. 

Then there followed six years of ex- 
citement, of enchantment, of felicity, of 
glory, of romance. The amazing being, 
who now at last, at the age of seventy, 
after a lifetime of extraordinary strug- 
gles, had turned into reality the absurd- 
est of his boyhood’s dreams, knew well 
enough how to make his own, with abso- 
lute completeness, the heart of the Sov- 
ereign Lady whose servant, and whose 
master, he had so miraculously become. 
In women’s hearts he had always read as 
in an open book. His whole career had 
turned upon those curious entities; and 


2Rarl of Beaconsfield, Tory leader and 
political opponent of Gladstone. 
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the more curious they were, the more in- 
timately at home with them he seemed 
to be. But Lady Beaconsfield, with her 
cracked idolatry, and Mrs. Brydges- 
Williams, with her clogs, her corpulence, 
and her legacy, were gone: an even more 
remarkable phenomenon stood in their 
place. He surveyed what was before 
him with the eye of a past-master; and he 
was not for a moment at a loss. He 
realized everything—the interacting com- 
plexities of circumstance and character, 
the pride of place mingled so inextricably 
with personal arrogance, the  super- 
abundant emotionalism, the ingenuous- 
ness of outlook, the solid, the laborious 
respectability, shot through so incongru- 
ously by temperamental cravings for the 
colored and the strange, the singular in- 
tellectual limitations, and the mysteri- 
ously essential female elements impreg- 
nating every particle of the whole. A 
smile hovered over his impassive features, 
and he dubbed Victoria “the Faery.” The 
name delighted him, for, with that epi- 
grammatical ambiguity so dear to his 
heart, it precisely expressed his vision of 
the Queen. The Spenserian allusion was 
very pleasant—the elegant evocations of 
Gloriana; but there was more in it than 
that: there was the suggestion of a di- 
minutive creature, endowed with magical 
—and mythical—properties, and a por- 
tentousness almost ridiculously out of 
keeping with the rest of her make-up. 
The Faery, he determined, should hence- 
forward wave her wand for him alone. 
Detachment is always a rare quality, and 
rarest of all, perhaps, among politicians; 
but that veteran egotist possessed it in a 
supreme degree. Not only did he kriow 
what he had to do, not only did he do 
it; he was in the audience as well as on 
the stage; and he took in with the rich 
relish of a connoisseur every feature of the 
entertaining situation, every phase of the 
delicate drama, and every detail of his 
own consummate performance. 

The smile hovered and vanished, and, 
bowing low with Oriental gravity and 
Oriental submissiveness, he set himself 
to his task. He had understood from 


the first that in dealing with the Faery 
the appropriate method of approach was 
the very antithesis of the Gladstonian; 
and such a method was naturally his. It 
was not his habit to harangue and exhort 
and expatiate in official conscientiousness ; 
he liked to scatter flowers along the path 
of business, to compress a weighty argu- 
ment into a happy phrase, to insinuate 
what was in his mind with an air of 
friendship and confidential courtesy. He 
was nothing if not personal; and he had 
perceived that personality was the key 
that opened the Faery’s heart. Accord- 
ingly, he never for a moment allowed his 
intercourse with her to lose the personal 
tone; he invested all the transactions of 
State with the charms of familiar con- 
versation; she was always the royal lady, 
the adored and revered mistress, he the 
devoted and respectful friend. When 
once the personal relation was firmly es- 
tablished, every difficulty disappeared. 
But to maintain ‘that relation uninter- 
ruptedly in a smooth and even course a 
particular care was necessary: the bear- 
ings had to be most assiduously oiled. 
Nor was Disraeli in any doubt as to the 
nature of the lubricant. ‘You have heard 
me called a flatterer,” he said to Mat- 
thew Arnold, “and it is true. Everyone 
likes flattery; and when you come to roy- 
alty you should lay it on with a trowel.” 
He practised what he preached. His 
adulation was incessant, and he applied it 
in the very thickest slabs. ‘There is no 
honor and no reward,” he declared, “that 
with him can ever equal the possession of 
your Majesty’s kind thoughts. All his 
own thoughts and feelings and duties and 
affections are now concentrated in your 
Majesty, and he desires nothing more for 
his remaining years than to serve your 
Majesty, or, if that service ceases, to 
live still on its memory as a period of his 
existence most interesting and fascinat- 
ing.” “In life,” he told her, ‘one must 
have for one’s thoughts a sacred deposi- 
tory, and Lord Beaconsfield ever pre- 
sumes to seek that in his Sovereign 
Mistress.” She was not only his own 
solitary support; she was the one prop 
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of the State. “If your Majesty is ill,” 
he wrote during a grave political crisis, 
“he is sure he will himself break down. 
All, really, depends upon your Majesty.” 
“‘He lives only for Her,” he asseverated, 
“and works only for Her, and without 
Her all is lost.” When her birthday 
came he produced an elaborate confection 
of hyperbolic compliment. “To-day Lord 
Beaconsfield ought fitly, perhaps, to con- 
gratulate a powerful Sovereign on her 
imperial sway, the vastness of her Em- 
pire, and the success and strength of her 
fleets and armies. But he cannot, his 
mind is in another mood. He can only 
think of the strangeness of his destiny that 
it has come to pass that he should be the 
servant of one so great, and whose infinite 
kindness, the brightness of whose intelli- 
gence and the firmness of whose will, have 
enabled him to undertake labors to which 
he otherwise would be quite unequal, and 
supported him in all things by a con- 
descending sympathy, which in the hour 
of difficulty alike charms and _ inspires. 
Upon the Sovereign of many lands and 
many hearts may an omnipotent Provi- 
‘dence shed every blessing that the wise 
can desire and the virtuous deserve!” 
In those expert hands the trowel seemed 
to assume the qualities of some lofty ma- 
sonic symbol—to be the ornate and glit- 
tering vehicle of verities unrealized by 
the profane. 

~ Such tributes were delightful, but they 
remained in the nebulous region of words, 
and Disraeli had determined to give his 
blandishments a more significant solidity. 
He deliberately encouraged those high 
views of her own position which had al- 
ways been native to Victoria’s mind and 
had been reinforced by the principles of 
Albert and the doctrines of Stockmar.? 
He professed to a belief in a theory of the 
Constitution which gave the Sovereign a 
leading place in the councils of govern- 
ment; but his pronouncements upon the 


‘Baron Stockmar, German physician and 
diplomat, was the emissary in England of 
King Leopold of Belgium. He became the 
confidant of Prince Albert and the adviser of 
Queen Victoria, 


subject were indistinct ; and when he em- 
phatically declared that there ought to 
be “a real Throne,” it was probably with 
the mental addition that that throne 
would be a very unreal one indeed whose 
occupant was unamenable to his cajoler- 
ies. But the vagueness of his language 
was in itself an added stimulant to Vic- 
toria. Skilfully confusing the woman 
and the Queen, he threw, with a gran- 
diose gesture, the government of England 
at her feet, as if in doing so he were per- 
forming an act of personal homage. In 
his first audience after returning to power, 
he assured her that “whatever she wished 
should be done.’ When the intricate 
Public Worship Regulation Bill was be- 
ing discussed by the Cabinet, he told the 
Faery that his “only object” was “@o 
further your Majesty’s wishes in this mat- 
ter.’ When he brought off his great 
coup over the Suez Canal, he used ex- 
pressions which implied that the only 
gainer by the transaction was Victoria. 
“Tt is just settled,’ he wrote in triumph; 
“you have it, Madam. . . . Four 
millions sterling! and almost immediately. 
‘There was only one firm that could do 
it—Rothschilds. They behaved admira- 
bly; advanced the money at a low rate, 
and the entire interest of the Khedive is 
now yours, Madam.” Nor did he limit 
himself to highly-spiced insinuations. 
Writing with all the authority of his of- 
fice, he advised the Queen that she had 
the constitutional right to dismiss a Min- 
istry which was supported by a large 
majority in the House of Commons; he 
even urged her to do so, if, in her opin- 
ion, “your Majesty’s Government have 
from wilfulness, or even from weakness, 
deceived your Majesty.” To the horror 
of Mr. Gladstone, he not only kept the 
Queen informed as to the general course 
of business in the Cabinet, but revealed to 
her the part taken in its discussions by 
individual members of it. Lord Derby, 
the son of the late Prime Minister and 
Disraeli’s Foreign Secretary, viewed 
these developments with grave mistrust. 
“Is there not,” he ventured to write to — 
his Chief, “just a risk of encouraging her 
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in too large ideas of her personal power, 
and too great indifference to what the 
public expects? I only ask; it is for 
you to judge.” 

As for Victoria, she accepted every- 
thing—compliments,  flatteries, Eliza- 
bethan prerogatives—without a_ single 
qualm. After the long gloom of her be- 
reavement, after the chill of the Glad- 
stonian discipline, she expanded to the 
rays of Disraeli’s devotion like a flower 
in the sun. The change in her situation 
was indeed miraculous. No longer was 
she obliged to puzzle for hours over the 
complicated details of business, for now 
she had only to ask Mr. Disraeli for an 
explanation, and he would give it her in 
the most concise, in the most amusing, 
way. No longer was she worried by 
alarming novelties; no longer was she put 
out at finding herself treated, by a rever- 
ential gentleman in high collars, as if she 
were some embodied precedent, with a 
recondite knowledge of Greek. And her 
deliverer was surely the most fascinat- 
ing of men. ‘The strain of charlatanism, 
which had unconsciously captivated her in 
Napoleon III, exercised the same en- 
chanting effect in the case of Disraeli. 
Like a dram-drinker, whose ordinary life 
is passed in dull sobriety, her unsophisti- 
cated intelligence gulped down his rococo 
allurements with peculiar zest. She be- 
came intoxicated, entranced. Believing 
all that he told her of herself, she com- 
pletely regained the self-confidence which 
had been slipping away from her through- 
out the dark period that followed Al- 
bert’s death. She swelled with a new 
elation, while he, conjuring up before her 
wonderful Oriental visions, dazzled her 
eyes with an imperial grandeur of which 
she had only dimly dreamed. Under the 
compelling influence, her very demeanor 
altered. Her short, stout figure, with its 
folds of black velvet, its muslin streamers, 
its heavy pearls at the heavy neck, as- 
sumed an almost menacing air. In her 
countenance, from which the charm of 
youth had long since vanished, and which 
had not yet been softened by age, the 
traces of grief, of disappointment, and 








of displeasure were still visible, but they 
were overlaid by looks of arrogance and 
sharp lines of peremptory hauteur. Only, 
when Mr. Disraeli appeared, the expres- 
sion changed in an instant, and the for- 
bidding visage became charged with 
smiles. For him she would do anything. 
Yielding to his encouragements, she be- 
gan to emerge from her seclusion; she 
appeared in London in semi-state, at hos- 
pitals and concerts; she opened Parlia- 
ment; she reviewed troops and distributed 
medals at Aldershot. But such public 
signs of favour were trivial in comparison 
with her private attentions. During his 
hours of audience, she could hardly re- 
strain her excitement and delight. “I 
can only describe my reception,” he wrote 
to a friend on one occasion, “by telling 
you that I really thought she was going 
to embrace me. She was wreathed with 
smiles, and, as she tattled, glided about 
the room like a bird.” In his absence 
she talked of him perpetually, and there 
was a note of unusual vehemence in her 
solicitude for his health. ‘John Man- 
ners,’ Disraeli told Lady Bradford, “who 
has just come from Osborne,! says that 
the Faery only talked of one subject, and 
that was her Primo. According to him, 
it was her gracious opinion that the Goy- 
ernment should make my health a 
Cabinet question. Dear John seemed 
quite surprised at what she said; but you 
are more used to these ebullitions.” She 
often sent him presents; an illustrated 
album arrived for him regularly from 
Windsor on Christmas Day. But her 
most valued gifts were the bunches of 
spring flowers which, gathered by her- 
self and her ladies in the woods at Os- 
borne, marked in an especial manner the 
warmth and tenderness of her sentiments. 
Among these it was, he declared, the 
primroses that he loved the best. They 
were, he said, “the ambassadors of 
Spring,” “the gems and jewels of Na- 
ture.’ He liked them, he assured her, 
“so much better for their being wild; they 


1Victoria’s country estate on the Isle of 
Wight. 
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seem an offering from the Fauns and 
Dryads of Osborne.” ‘They show,” he 
told her, “that your Majesty’s scepter has 
touched the enchanted Isle.’’ He sat at 
dinner with heaped-up bowls of them on 
every side, and told his guests that “they 
were all sent to me this morning by the 
Queen from Osborne, as she knows it is 
my favorite flower.” 

As time went on, and as it became 
clearer and clearer that the Faery’s thral- 
dom was complete, his protestations grew 
steadily more highly-colored and more un- 
abashed. At last he ventured to import 
into his blandishments a strain of adora- 
tion that was almost avowedly romantic. 
In phrases of baroque convolution, he 
conveyed the message of his heart. The 
pressure of business, he wrote, had “‘so 
absorbed and exhausted him, that towards 
the hour of post he has not had clear- 
ness of mind, and vigor of pen, adequate 
to convey his thoughts and facts to the 
most loved and illustrious being, who 
deigns to consider them.” She sent him 
some primroses, and he replied that he 
could “truly say they are ‘more precious 
than rubies,’ coming, as they do, and at 
such a moment, from a Sovereign whom 
he adores.’”’ She sent him snowdrops, 
and his sentiment overflowed into poetry. 
“Yesterday eve,’ he wrote, “there ap- 
peared, in Whitehall Gardens, a delicate- 
looking case, with a royal superscription, 
which, when he opened, he thought, at 
first, that your Majesty had graciously be- 
stowed upon him the stars of your Ma- 
jesty’s principal orders. And, indeed, he 
was so impressed with this graceful illu- 
sion, that, having a banquet, where there 
were many stars and ribbons, he could 
not resist the temptation, by placing some 
snowdrops on his heart, of showing that, 
he, too, was decorated by a gracious Sov- 
ereign. 

“Then, in the middle of the night, it 
occurred to him, that it might all be an 
enchantment, and that, perhaps, it was a 
Faery gift and came from another mon- 
arch: Queen Titania, gathering flowers, 
with her Court, in a soft and sea-girt isle, 
and sending magic blossoms, which, they 


say, turn the heads of those who receive 
them.” 

A Faery gift! Did he smile as he 
wrote the words? Perhaps; and yet it 
would be rash to conclude that his per- 
fervid declarations were altogether with- 
out sincerity. Actor and spectator both, 
the two characters were so intimately 
blended together in that odd composition 
that they formed an inseparable unity, 
and it was impossible to say that one of 
them was less genuine than the other. 
With one element, he could coldly ap- 
praise the Faery’s intellectual capacity, 
note with some surprise that she could 
be on occasion “most interesting and 
amusing,” and then continue his use of 
the trowel with an ironical solemnity; 
while, with the other, he could be over- 
whelmed by the immemorial panoply of 
royalty, and, thrilling with the sense of 
his own strange elevation, dream himself 
into a gorgeous phantasy of crowns and 
powers and chivalric love. When he told 
Victoria that “during a somewhat ro- 
mantic and imaginative life, nothing has 
ever occurred to him so interesting as this 
confidential correspondence with one so 
exalted and so inspiring,’ was he not in 
earnest after all? When he wrote to a 
lady about the Court, “I love the Queen 
—perhaps the only person in this world 
left to me that I do love,” was he not 
creating for himself an enchanted palace 
out of the Arabian Nights, full of melan- 
choly and spangles, in which he actually 
believed? Victoria’s state of mind was 
far more simple; untroubled by imaginat- 
ive yearnings, she never lost herself in 
that nebulous region of the spirit where 
feeling and fancy grow confused. Her 
emotions, with all their intensity and all 
their exaggeration, retained the plain pro- 
saic texture of everyday life. And it was 
fitting that her expression of them should 
be equally commonplace. She was, she 
told her Prime Minister, at the end of an 
official letter, “yours aff’ly V. R. and I.” 
In such a phrase the deep reality 
of her feeling is instantly manifest. The 


'Victoria Regina and Imperatrix (Vic-— 
toria, Queen and Empress). 
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Faery’s feet were on the solid earth; it 
was the rusé cynic who was in the air. 
He had taught her, however, a lesson, 
which she had learnt with alarming 
rapidity. A second Gloriana, did he call 
her? Very well, then, she would show 
that she deserved the compliment. Dis- 
quieting symptoms followed fast. In 
May, 1874, the Tsar, whose daughter 
had just been married to Victoria’s second 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh, was in Lon- 
don, and, by an unfortunate error, it had 
been arranged that his departure should 
not take place until two days after the 
date on which his royal hostess had pre- 
viously decided to go to Balmoral. Her 
Majesty refused to modify her plans. It 
was pointed out to her that the Tsar 
would certainly be offended, that the most 
serious consequences might follow; Lord 
Derby protested; Lord Salisbury, the 
Secretary of State for India, was much 
perturbed. But the Faery was uncon- 
cerned; she had settled to go to Bal- 
moral on the 18th, and on the 18th she 
would go. At last Disraeli, exercising 
all his influence, induced her to agree to 
stay in London for two days more. “My 
head is still on my shoulders,” he told 
Lady Bradford. ‘The great lady has 
absolutely postponed her departure! 
Everybody had failed, even the Prince of 
Wales; and I have no doubt 
fam not in favor. I can’t help it. 
Salisbury says I have saved an Afghan 
War, and Derby compliments me on my 
unrivalled triumph.” But before very 
long, on another issue, the triumph was 
the Faery’s. Disraeli, who had _ sud- 
denly veered towards a new Imperialism, 
had thrown out the suggestion that the 
Queen of England ought to become the 
Empress of India. Victoria seized upon 
the idea with avidity, and, in season and 
out of season, pressed upon her Prime 
Minister the desirability of putting his 
proposal into practice. He demurred; 
but she was not to balked; and in 1876, 
in spite of his own unwillingness and that 
of his entire Cabinet, he found himself 
obliged to add to the troubles of a 
stormy session by introducing a bill for 
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the alteration of the Royal Title. His 
compliance, however, finally conquered 
the Faery’s heart. ‘The measure was an- 
grily attacked in both Houses, and Vic- 
toria was deeply touched by the untiring 
energy with which Disraeli defended it. 
She was, she said, much grieved by “the 
worry and annoyance” to which he was 
subjected; she feared she was the cause 
of it, and she would never forget what 
she owed to “her kind, good, and consid- 
erate friend.” At the same time, her 
wrath fell on the Opposition. Their 
conduct, she declared, was ‘‘extraordin- 
ary, incomprehensible, and mistaken,” 
and, in an emphatic sentence which 
seemed to contradict both itself and all 
her former proceedings, she protested that 
she “would be glad if it were more gen- 
erally known that it was her wish, as 
people will have it, that it has been forced 
upon her!’ When the affair was suc- 
cessfully over, the imperial triumph was 
celebrated in a suitable manner. On the 
day of the Delhi Proclamation, the new 
Earl of Beaconsfield went to Windsor to 
dine with the new Empress of India. 
That night the Faery, usually so homely 
in her attire, appeared in a glittering 
panoply of enormous uncut jewels, which 
had been presented to her by the reign- 
ing Princes of her Raj. At the end of 
the meal the Prime Minister, breaking 
through the rules of etiquette, arose, and 
in a flowery oration proposed the health of 
the Queen-Empress. His audacity was 
well received, and his speech was re- 
warded by a smiling curtsey. 

These were significant episodes; but a 
still more serious manifestation of Vic- 
toria’s temper occurred in the following 
year, during the crowning crisis of Bea- 
consfield’s life. His growing imperialism, 
his desire to magnify the power and pres- 
tige of England, his insistence upon a 
“spirited foreign policy,” had brought 
him into collision with Russia; the terri- 
ble Eastern Question loomed up; and 
when war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey, the gravity of the situation be- 
came extreme. The Prime Minister’s 
policy was fraught with difficulty and 
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danger. Realizing perfectly the appall- 
ing implications of an Anglo-Russian 
war, he was yet prepared to face even 
that eventuality if he could obtain his 
ends by no other method; but he believed 
that Russia in reality was still less de- 
sirous of a rupture, and that, if he played 
his game with sufficient boldness and 
adroitness, she would yield, when it came 
to the point, all that he required without 
a blow. It was clear that the course he 
had marked out for himself was full of 
hazard, and demanded an extraordinary 
nerve; a single false step, and either him- 
self, or England, might be plunged in dis- 
aster. But nerve he had never lacked; 
he began his diplomatic egg-dance with 
high assurance; and then he discovered 
that, besides the Russian Government, 
besides the Liberals and Mr. Gladstone, 
there were two additional sources of peril- 
ous embarrassment with which he would 
have to reckon. In the first place there was 
a strong party in the Cabinet, ,headed by 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, which 
was unwilling to take the risk of war; 
but his culminating anxiety was the Faery. 

From the first, her attitude was uncom- 
promising. The old hatred of Russia, 
which had been engendered by the Cri- 
mean War, surged up again within her; 
she remembered Albert’s prolonged ani- 
mosity; she felt the prickings of her own 
greatness; and she flung herself into the 
turmoil with passionate heat. Her in- 
dignation with the Opposition—with any- 
one who ventured to sympathize with the 
Russians in their quarrel with the Turks 
—was unbounded. When anti-Turkish 
meetings were held in London, presided 
over by the Duke of Westminster and 
Lord Shaftesbury, and attended by Mr. 
Gladstone and other prominent Radicals, 
she considered that “the Attorney-Gen- 
eral ought to be set at these men”; “it 
can’t,” she exclaimed, “be constitutional.” 
Never in her life, not even in the crisis 
over the Ladies of the Bedchamber,! 


'Victoria had raised a constitutional ques- 
tion when she refused to change her Whig 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber after a Tory vic- 
tory in Parliament. 





did she show herself a more furious par- 
tisan. But her displeasure was not re- 
served for the Radicals; the backsliding 
Conservatives equally felt its force. She 
was even discontented with Lord Bea- 
consfield himself. Failing entirely to ap- 
preciate the delicate complexity of his 
policy, she constantly assailed him with 
demands for vigorous action, interpreted 
each finesse as a sign of weakness, and 
was. ready at every juncture to let slip the 
dogs of war. As the situation developed, 
her anxiety grew feverish. “The 
Queen,” she wrote, “is. feeling terribly — 
anxious lest delay should cause us to be © 
too late and lose our prestige for ever! 
It worries her night and day.” ‘The 
Faery,” Beaconsfield told Lady Bradford, 
‘Writes every day and telegraphs every 
hour; this is almost literally the case.” 
She raged loudly against the Russians. 
“And the language,” she cried, “the in- 
sulting language—used by the Russians 
against us! It makes the Queen’s blood 
boil!” “Oh,” she wrote a little later, 
“if the Queen were a man, she would like 
to go and give those Russians, whose 
word one cannot believe, such a beating! 
We shall never be friends again till we 
have it out. This the Queen feels sure 
Gis: 

The unfortunate Prime Minister, 
urged on to violence by Victoria on one 
side, had to deal, on the other, with a 
Foreign Secretary who was fundamen- 
tally opposed to any policy of active inter- 
ference at all. Between the Queen and 
Lord Derby he held a harassed course. 
He gained, indeed, some slight satisfac- 
tion in playing off the one against the 
other—in stimulating Lord Derby with 
the Queen’s missives, and in appeasing the 
Queen by repudiating Lord Derby’s opin- 
ions; on one occasion he actually went so 
far as to compose, at Victoria’s request, a 
letter bitterly attacking his colleague, 
which Her Majesty forthwith signed, 
and sent, without alteration, tothe For- 
eign Secretary. But such devices only 
gave a temporary relief; and it soon be- 
came evident that Victoria’s martial 
ardor was not to be side-tracked by hos- 
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tilities against Lord Derby; hostilities 
against Russia were what she wanted, 
what she would, what she must, have. 
For now, casting aside the last relics of 
moderation, she began to attack her 
friend with a series of extraordinary 
threats. Not once, not twice, but many 
times she held over his head the for- 
midable menace of her imminent abdica- 
tion. “If England,’ she wrote to Bea- 
consfield, ‘“‘is to kiss Russia’s feet, she will 
not be a party to the humiliation of Eng- 
land and would lay down her crown,” 
and she added that the Prime Minister 
might, if he thought fit, repeat her words 
to the Cabinet. ‘“This delay,” she ejacu- 
lated, “this uncertainty by which, abroad, 
we are losing our prestige and our posi- 
tion, while Russia is advancing and will 
be before Constantinople in no time! 
Then the Government will be fearfully 
blamed and the Queen so humiliated that 
she thinks she would abdicate at once. 
Be bold!” “She feels,” she reiterated, 
“she cannot, as she before said, remain the 
Sovereign of a country that is letting it- 
self down to kiss the feet of the great 
barbarians, the retarders of all liberty and 
civilization that exists.” When the Rus- 
-sians advanced to the outskirts of Con- 
stantinople she fired off three letters in a 
day demanding war; and when she learnt 
that the Cabinet had only decided to send 
the Fleet to Gallipoli she declared that 
“her first impulse” was “to lay down the 
thorny crown, which she feels little sat- 
isfaction in retaining if the position of 
this country is to remain as it is now.” 
It is easy to imagine the agitating effect 
of such a correspondence upon Beacons- 
field. ‘This was no longer the Faery; it 
was a genie whom he had rashly called 
out of her bottle, and who was now in- 
tent upon showing her supernal power. 
More than once, perplexed, dispirited, 
shattered by illness, he had thoughts of 
withdrawing altogether from the game. 
One thing alone, he told Lady Bradford, 
with a wry smile, prevented him. “If I 











could only,” he wrote, ‘face the scene 
which would occur at headquarters if I 
resigned, I would do so at once.” 

He held on, however, to emerge vic- 
torious at last. “The Queen was pacified ; 
Lord Derby was replaced by Lord Salis- 
bury; and at the Congress of Berlin der 
alte Jude’ carried all before him. He 
returned to England in triumph, and as- 
sured the delighted Victoria that she 
would very soon be, if she was not al- 
ready, the “Dictatress of Europe.” 

But soon there was an unexpected re- 
verse. At the General Election of 1880 
the country, mistrustful of the forward 
policy of the Conservatives, and carried 
away by Mr. Gladstone’s oratory, re- 
turned the Liberals to power. Victoria 
was horrified, but within a year she was 
to be yet more nearly hit. The grand 
romance had come to its conclusion. Lord 
Beaconsfield, worn out with age and 
maladies, but moving still, an assiduous 
mummy, from dinner-party to dinner- 
party, suddenly moved no longer. When 
she knew that the end was inevitable, she 
seemed, by a pathetic instinct, to divest 
herself of her royalty, and to shrink, with 
hushed gentleness, beside him, a woman 
and nothing more. “I send some Os- 
borne primroses,” she wrote to him with 
touching simplicity, ‘and I meant to pay 
you a little visit this week, but I thought 
it better you should be quite quiet and 
not speak. And I beg you will be very 
good and obey the doctors.” She would 
see him, she said, “when we come back 
from Osborne, which won’t be long.” 
“Everyone is so distressed at your not be- 
ing well,” she added; and she was ‘“‘Ever 
yours very affly, V. R. I.” When the 
royal letter was given him, the strange 
old comedian, stretched on his bed of 
death, poised it in his hand, appeared to 
consider deeply, and then whispered to 
those about him, ‘“This ought to be read 
to me by a Privy Councillor.” 


1¢The old Jew” (Disraeli). 
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3. HuisTory 


History is a word to kindle the imagi- 
nation. It suggests 


—old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 


the interminable strife among those crude 
stalwart peoples of the early centuries 
whom we almost blush to call our ances- 
tors; the chivalry of the Middle Ages; 
the enthusiasm of the Renaissance; and 
the social, political, and scientific progress 
of modern times. 

‘To the student, however, it means more 
than this colorful pageantry. The re- 
counting of mighty deeds in accordance 
with the formula of Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles is not sufficient for the modern his- 
torian. He must search for a meaning 
behind these events; he must delve into 
the causes upon which hang results, and 
discern the motives that lie back of ac- 
tions. He must face the cruelty of that 
early individualistic period, the ignorance 
and hidebound dogmatism of medieval 
times, the lax morality and unsanitary 
municipal conditions of the years follow- 
ing the Revival of Learning, and the so- 
cial corruption of our complex life of to- 
day. 

While engaged upon this task, the his- 
torian must also take into account those 
great frictions that have played such an 
important role in the grouping of circum- 
stances.. First of all, there is what is 
often called the conflict between the 
sexes. ‘This exists to-day just as surely 
as it did when Cleopatra wrecked An- 
tony’s career and changed the course of 
empire. Competition between man and 
woman in the field of business and poli- 
tics is growing keener year by year, and 
the influence of woman is of far more 
practical value than in the palmy days of 
romance when a knight asked nothing bet- 
ter than to die in the lists wearing his 
lady’s colors. 

Strife between rulers and subjects has 
existed as long as there have been those 


to rule and those to be ruled. The 
Magna Carta that was wrested from 
King John, the peasant revolt in Ger- 
many, the French Revolution, and our 
own struggle for independence are but a 
few phases of this great conflict. The 
causes, results, and implications of this 
eternal clash bulks large in world his- 
tory. 

The growth of industrialism has pro- 
duced conditions in which a third con- 
flict seems inevitable. At least, no one 


has yet offered the correct solution to the — 


problem of reconciling Capital and Labor. 
The one holds to its creed of brain work, 
risk, and large profits; the other is con- 
tinually harping upon the drudgery of 
manual labor, its indispensability to pub- 
lic welfare, and oppression by the 
moneyed classes. As a result, a permanent 
program of equable hours, wages, and 
working principles has never been 
achieved. 

In Autobiography, Exposition may or 
may not play a large part. 


If present | 


to any great extent, it is usually directed 


toward the interpretation of conditions 
which the writer sees about him. ‘The 
biographer must employ Exposition not 
only in treating background, bz=t also in 
studying the personality of his subject. 
It is the modern historian, however, who 
must depend most of all upon Exposition. 
The critical method often places History 
more in the realm of Exposition than of 
Narration, for an intelligent reading pub- 


lic is demanding reasons for events which — 


wv 


once were sufficient unto themselves. Now 
more than ever is it the duty of the his- 
torian to comprehend imaginatively the 
period he is to treat, to strip from his ac- 
count all that is mere tradition or hear- 
say, and by illuminating the motives of 
men, the consciences of nations, and the 
underlying social, political, geographic, 
financial, and economic forces to suggest 
implicitly future policies and modes of 
thought and action. 
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THE BATTLE OF CRECY 


JEAN FROISSART 


Jean Froissart (1337-1410) was a contemporary of Chaucer. 


He enjoyed the best educa- 


tion of his time, that of the Church, and traveled extensively. Because of his connection with 
the various courts of Europe he was able to view contemporary events from many angles. 
His historical method is gossipy rather than critical, but although his chronicles cannot be 


relied upon for facts, they give vivid pictures of fourteenth century warfare. 


The battle 


described in this passage occurred in 1346 when Froissart was eight years old. 


Tue English, who were drawn up in 
three divisions, and seated on the ground, 
on seeing their enemies advance, rose un- 
dauntedly up, and fell into their ranks. 
That of the prince’ was the first to do 
so, whose archers were formed in the 
manner of a portcullis, or harrow, and 
the men-at-arms in the rear. The earls 
of Northampton and Arundel, who com- 
manded the second division, had posted 
themselves in good order on his wing, to 
assist and succor the prince, if necessary. 

You must know, that these kings, earls, 
barons and lords of France, did not ad- 
vance in any regular order, but one after 
the other, or any way most pleasing to 

themselves. As soon as the king of 
France? came in sight of the English his 
blood began to boil, and he cried out to 
his marshals, ‘““Order the Genoese for- 
ward, and begin the battle, in the name of 
God and St. Denis.” ‘There were about 
fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bowmen ; 
but they were quite fatigued, having 
marched on foot that day six leagues, 
completely armed, and with their cross- 
bows. They told the constable, they 
were not in a fit condition to do any 
great things that day in battle. The earl 
of Alencon hearing this, said, “This is 
what one gets by employing such scoun- 
drels, who fall off when there is any need 
for them.” During this time a heavy 
rain fell, accompanied by thunder and a 
very terrible eclipse of the sun; and be- 
fore this rain a great flight of crows hov- 
ered in the air over all those battalions, 
making a loud noise. Shortly afterwards 


1Edward, the Black Prince, then a lad of 
fifteen. 


2Philip VI. 


it cleared up, and the sun shone very. 
bright; but the Frenchmen had it in their 
faces, and the English in their backs. 
When the Genoese were somewhat in 
order, and approached the English, they 
set up a loud shout, in order to frighten 
them; but they remained quite still, and 
did not seem to attend to it. ‘They then 
set up a second shout, and advanced a lit- 
tle forward; but the English never 
moved. 

They hooted a third time, advancing 
with their cross-bows presented, and be- 
gan to shoot. The English archers then 
advanced one step forward and shot their 
arrows with such force and quickness, 
that it seemed as if it snowed. When the 
Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced 
their arms, heads, and through their ar- 
mor, some of them cut the strings of their 
cross-bows, others flung them on the 
ground, and all turned about and re- 
treated quite discomfited. The French 
had a large body of men-at-arms on 
horseback, richly dressed, to support the 
Genoese. The king of France, seeing 
them thus fall back, cried out, ‘Kill me 
those scoundrels; for they stop up our 
road, without any reason.” You would 
then have seen the above-mentioned men- 
at-arms lay about them, killing all they 
could of these runaways. 

The English continued shooting as vig- 
orously and quickly as before; some of 
their arrows fell among the horsemen, 
who were sumptuously equipped, and, 
killing and wounding many, made them 
caper and fall among the Genoese, so 
that they were in such confusion they 
could never rally again. In the English 
army there were some Cornish and 
Welshmen on foot, who had armed them- 
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selves with large knives: these advancing 
through the ranks of the men-at-arms and 
archers, who made way for them, came 
upon the French when they were in this 
danger, and, falling upon earls, barons, 
knights and squires, slew many, at which 
the king of England! was afterwards 
much exasperated. "The valiant king of 
Bohemia was slain there. He was called 
John of Luxembourg; for he was the son 
of the gallant king and emperor, Henry of 
Luxembourg: having heard the order of 
the battle, he inquired where his son, the 
lord Charles, was: his attendants an- 
swered, that they did not know, but be- 
lieved he was fighting. The king said 
to them: ‘Gentlemen, you are all my 
people, my friends and brethren at arms 
this day: therefore, as I am blind, I re- 
quest of you to lead me so far into the 
engagement that I may strike one stroke 
with my sword.” ‘The knights replied, 
they would directly lead him forward; 
and in order that they might not lose him 
in the crowd, they fastened all the reins 
of their horses together, and put the king 
at their head, that he might gratify his 
wish, and advanced toward the enemy. 
The lord Charles of Bohemia, who al- 
ready signed his name as king of Ger- 
many, and bore the arms, had come in 
good order to the engagement; but when 
he perceived that it was likely to turn out 
against the French, he departed, and I do 
not well know what road he took. The 
king, his father, had rode in among the 
enemy, and made good use of his sword; 
for he and his companions had fought 
most gallantly. They had advanced so 
far that they were all slain; and on the 
morrow they were found on the ground, 
with their horses all tied together. 

The earl of Alengon advanced in regu- 
lar order upon the English, to fight with 
them; as did the earl of Flanders, in an- 
other part. ‘These two lords, with their 
detachments, coasting, as it were, the 
archers, came to the prince’s battalion, 
where they fought valiantly for a length 
of time. The king of France was eager 
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to. march to the place where he saw their 
banners displayed, but there was a hedge 
of archers before him. He had that day 
made a present of a handsome black horse 
to sir John of MHainault, who had 
mounted on it a knight of his, called sir 
John de Fusselles, that bore his banner: 
which horse ran off with him, and forced 
his way through the English army, and, 
when about to return, stumbled and fell 
into a ditch and severely wounded him: 
he would have been dead, if his page had 
not followed him round the battalions, 
and found him unable to rise: he had not, 
however, any other hindrance than from- 
his horse; for the English did not quit the 
ranks that day to make prisoners. “The 
page alighted, and raised him up, but he 
did not return the way he came, as he 
would have found it difficult from the 
crowd. ‘This battle, which was fought 
on the Saturday between La Broyes and 
Crécy, was very murderous and cruel; 
and many gallant deeds of arms were 
performed that were never known. 
Toward evening, many knights and 
squires of the French had lost their mas- 
ters: they wandered up and down the 
plain, attacking the English in small par- 
ties: they were soon destroyed; for the 
English had determined that day to give no 
quarter, or hear of ransom from any one. 
Early in the day, some French, Ger- 
mans, and Savoyards, had broken through 
the archers of the prince’s battalion, and 
had engaged with the men-at-arms; upon 
which the second battalion came to his 
aid, and it was time, for otherwise he 
would have been hard pressed. The 
first division, seeing the danger they were 
in, sent a knight in great haste to the 
king of England, who was posted upon 
an eminence, near a windmill. On the 
knight’s arrival he said, “Sir, the earl of 
Warwick, the lord Reginald Cobham, 
and the others who are about your son, 
are vigorously attacked by the French; 
and they entreat that you would come 
to their assistance with your battalion, 
for, if their numbers should increase, they 
fear he will have too much to do.” The 
king replied, “Is my son dead, unhorsed, 
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or so badly wounded that he cannot sup- 
port himself?” “Nothing of the sort, 
thank God,” rejoined the knight; “‘but he 
is in so hot an engagement that he has 
great need of your help.” ‘The king an- 
swered, “Now, sir Thomas, return back 
to those that sent you, and tell them from 
me, not to send again for me this day, or 
expect that I shall come, let what will 
happen, as long as my son has life; and 
say, that I command them to let the boy 
win his spurs; for I am determined if it 
please God, that all the glory and honor 
of this day shall be given to him, and to 
‘those into whose care I have intrusted 
him.” The knight returned to his lords, 
and related the king’s answer, which 
mightily encouraged them, and made 
them repent they had ever sent such a 
message. 

It is a certain fact, that sir Godfrey de 
Harcourt, who was in the prince’s bat- 
talion, having been told by some of the 
English, that they had seen the banner 
of his brother engaged in the battle 
against him, was exceedingly anxious to 
save him; but he was too late, for he was 
left dead on the field, and so was the earl 
of Aumarle his nephew. On the other 
hand, the earls of Alencon and of Flan- 
ders were fighting lustily under their 
banners, and with their own people; but 
they could not resist the force of the 
English, and were there slain, as well as 
many other knights and squires that were 
attending on or accompanying them. The 

-earl of Blois, nephew to the king of 
‘France, and the duke of Lorraine, his 
brother-in-law, with their troops, made a 
gallant defence; but they were sur- 
rounded by a troop of English and 
Welsh, and slain in spite of their prow- 
ess. The earl of St. Pol and the earl of 


others. Late after vespers, the king of 
France had not more about him than 
sixty men, every one included. Sir John 
of Hainault, who was of the number, had 
once remounted the king; for his horse 
had been killed under him by an arrow: 
he said to the king, “Sir, retreat while 
you have an opportunity, and do not ex- 
pose yourself so simply: if you have lost 
this battle, another time you will be the 
conqueror.” After he had said this, he 
took the bridle of the king’s horse, and 
led him off by force; for he had before 
entreated of him to retire. The king 
rode on until he came to the castle of La 
Broyes, where he found the gates shut, 
for it was very dark. The king ordered 
the governor of it to be summoned: he 
came upon the battlements, and asked 
who it was that called at such an hour? 
The king answered, ‘Open, open, gover- 
nor; it is the fortune of France.” ‘The 
governor, hearing the king’s voice, 
immediately descended, opened the gate, 
and let down the bridge. The king and 
his company entered the castle; but he 
had only with him five barons, sir John 
of Hainault, the lord Charles of Mont- 
morency, the lord of Beaujeu, the lord 
of Aubigny, and the lord of Montfort. 
The king would not bury himself in such 
a place as that, but, having taken some 
refreshments, set out again with his at- 
tendants about midnight, and rode on, 
under the direction of guides who were 
well acquainted with the country, until, 
about daybreak, he came to Amiens, 
where he halted. This Saturday the 
English never quitted their ranks in pur- 
suit of any one, but remained on the 
field, guarding their position, and de- 
fending themselves against all who at- 
tacked them. The battle was ended at 


Auxerre were also killed, as well as many | the hour of vespers. 
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TEA AND REBELLION! 
Sir GrorcE Orro TREVELYAN 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., born in 1838, is the nephew of Lord Macaulay. He is 
distinguished as the author of two standard works: The Life and. Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
a notable biography; and The American Revolution, the first part of which was published in 
1899. This latter work is strangely sympathetic with the American point of view and presents 
many interesting sidelights on the statesmen and soldiers of the time: In method it is directly 
opposed to Froissart, in that it seeks causes and weighs evidence relating to the events recorded. 


Ir cANNOT of course be denied that 
in America, and most of all in New Eng- 
land, enmity to the claims of the Revenue 
was active and universal. ‘The origin 
of that enmity lay far back in history. It 
has been observed by a writer, who knew 
his subject well, that the part which the 
merchants and shipowners of the North- 
ern colonies played in the contest with 
the home Government has been under- 
stated both as regards the importance of 
their action, and the breadth and justice 
of the motives by which it was inspired. 
They had been born into the inheritance 
of a cruel wrong, which was more deeply 
felt as the forces that govern trade came 
to be better understood, and in some cases 
were for the first time discovered. Crom- 
well, with an insight beyond his age, had 
refused to fetter and discourage the in- 
fant commerce of America; and under 
the Commonwealth that commerce grew 
fast towards prosperous maturity. But 
a Stuart was no sooner on the throne 
than the British Parliament entered on a 
course of selfish legislation which killed 
the direct maritime trade between our de- 
pendencies and foreign ports, and, (to 
borrow the words of an eminent his- 
torian,”) deliberately crushed every 
form of colonial manufacture which 
could possibly compete with the manu- 
factures of England. 

The traditional resentment against such 
injustice, kept alive by the continuing and 
ever-increasing material injury which it 


1From The American Revolution by Sir 
George Trevelyan, Bart. Published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Reprinted by permis- 
sion, 


2William E. H. Lecky, 


England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


inflicted, arrayed. men of all classes, 
creeds, and parties in opposition to the 
interests of the’ Exchequer, and to the 
officers by whom those interests were 
guarded. A gentleman of New York 
says, in a letter written shortly after the 
American Revolution broke out: “I fix 
all the blame of these proceedings on the 
Presbyterians. You would ask whether 
no Church of England people were 
among them. Yes, there were; to their 
eternal shame be it spoken. But in gen- 
eral they were interested either as smug- 
glers of tea, or as being overburdened 
with dry goods they knew not how to 
pay for.” Thomas Hancock,—the un- 
cle of John Hancock, to whom, oblivious 
of political divergences, he left most of 
his property——was an ardent royalist and 
a declared Tory. He was reputed to be 
worth that comfortable amount of money 
which his contemporaries, in the phrase 
used by Pope and Arbuthnot, still called 
a plum. MHancock had made the better 
part of his fortune by importing contra- 
band tea from Holland, and supplying it 
to the mess-tables of the army and navy. 
Considering that it was to people holding 
his political opinions that the Crown law- 
yers would resort if they had occasion to 
pack a jury, it is not difficult to-com- 
pute their chances of securing a convic- 
tion on a charge of evading the Revenue. 
Whenever a gauger or tide-waiter was 
found tripping, the Court-house over- 
flowed in every quarter with triumphant 
emotion. About the period of Preston’s 
trial, John Adams argued a suit for a 
penalty against a Custom-house officer for 
taking greater fees than those allowed by 
law: and, in his own estimation, he ar- 
gued it very indifferently. He won his 
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case; and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, somewhat to his amusement and 
yet more to his disgust, he was over- 


~ whelmed with assurances that he had out- 


done all his own previous efforts, and 
would thenceforward rank as an equal of 
the greatest orator that ever spoke in 
Rome or Athens. 
For ten years past, ever since George 
Grenville’s'! influence began to be felt 
in the distant parts of the Empire, the 
claims of the Revenue had been enforced 
with unwonted rigor, which in the sum- 
mer of 1771 assumed an aggressive and 
exasperating character. Sandwich, who 
had succeeded Hawke at the Admiralty, 
had appointed an officer with his own sur- 
name, and, (as it is superfluous to state, ) 
of his own party, to command the power- 
_ ful squadron now stationed in American 
waters. Admiral Montagu, who came 
fresh from hearing the inner mind of the 
_Bedfords as expressed in the confidence of 
the punch-bowl, was always ready to 
make known his opinion of New Eng- 
land and its inhabitants in epithets which, 
on a well-ordered man-of-war, were 
seldom heard abaft the mast. In compari- 
son with him, (so it was said,) an Amer- 
ican freeholder, living in a log-house 
twenty feet square, was a well-bred and 
polite man. To make matters worse, the 
Admiral’s lady was as much too fine as 
the Admiral himself was coarse. “She 
is very full,’ wrote Adams, “of her re- 
marks at the assembly and the concert. 
‘Can this lady afford the jewels and 
dresses she wears?’ ‘Oh, that my son 
should come to dance with a mantua- 
maker!’”? Between them they encour- 
aged, in those officers whom their example 
swayed, a tone of arrogance and incivil- 
ity foreign indeed to a noble service. 
The Navy, like every profession, has 
its bad bargains; and the lieutenant in 
command of the schooner Gaspee, which 
was watching the coast of Rhode Island, 
set himself to the task of translating the 


1First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
* cellor of the Exchequer (1763-1765). Hated 
in America for his revenue measures, espe- 
cially the Stamp Act. 
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language used on the quarter-deck of the 
flagship into overt acts. He stopped 
and searched vessels without adequate 
pretext, seized goods illegally, and fired 
at the market boats as they entered New- 
port harbor. He treated the farmers on 
the islands much as the Saracens in the 
Middle Ages treated the coast population 
of Italy, cutting down their trees for 
fuel, and taking their sheep when his 
crew ran short of fresh meat. The in- 
jured parties made their voices heard; 
and the case was laid before the Admiral, 
who approved the conduct of his subord- 
inate officer, and announced that, as sure 
as any people from Newport attempted 
to rescue a vessel, he would hang them 
as pirates. It was a foolish answer as 
addressed to men who were not long- 
suffering, nor particular as to their meth- 
ods of righting a grievance; and they 
resolved that, if it came to a hanging mat- 
ter, it should be for a sheep, and not for 
a lamb. At the first convenient ogpor- 
tunity they boarded the royal schooner, 
set the crew on shore, and burned the 
vessel to the water’s edge. A terrible 
commotion followed. Thurlow, in his 
capacity as Attorney-General, denounced 
the crime as of a deeper dye than piracy, 
and reported that the whole business was 
of five times the magnitude of the Stamp 
Act. By a Royal order in Council the 
authorities of Rhode Island were com- 
manded to deliver the culprits into the 
hands of the Admiral, with a view of 
their being tried in London. But before 
the crew of a Providence fishing-boat 
could be arraigned at the Old Bailey,? 
and hanged in chains in the Essex 
marshes, they had first to be got out of 
Narragansett Bay; and Stephen Hopkins, 
the old Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
refused to lend his sanction to their ar- 
rest in face of the destiny which awaited 
them. Admiral Montagu himself, right 
for once, acknowledged that British Acts 
of Parliament,—at any rate such Acts as 
the revived statute of Henry the Eighth, 


2Criminal court of London with prison 
adjoining. 
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—would never go down in America un- 
less forced by the point of the sword. 
And the estimable and amiable Dart- 
mouth, who now was Secretary of the 
Colonies, contrived to hush up a difficulty 
which, as he was told by a wise and 
friendly correspondent, if it had been 
pressed to an extreme issue, “would have 
set the continent into a fresh flame.” 

It was too much to expect that Sand- 
wich and Thurlow would sit quiet under 
their defeat. There was no use in hav- 
ing the law, good or bad, on their side 
if those who interpreted and administered 
it in America were independent of their 
influence and dictation. The members 
of that Cabinet were never slow to make 
up a prescription for anything which they 
regarded as a disease in the body politic; 
and, as usual, they tried it first on Massa- 
chusetts. It was arranged that her 
judges should henceforward have their 
salaries paid by the Crown, and not by 
the Colony. Samuel Adams discerned 
the threatening nature of the proposal 
itself, and foresaw the grave perils in- 
volved in the principle which lay beneath 
it. At his instigation the patriots of 
Boston invited all the townships of the 
province to establish Committees of Cor- 
respondence for the purpose of guarding 
their chartered rights, and adjured every 
legislative body throughout America to 
aid them in repelling an invasion which, 
if it succeeded in their own case, un- 
doubtedly would be directed in turn 
against all their neighbors. Massachu- 
setts rose to the call; and the Assembly 
of Virginia, with the political instinct 
which seldom misled it, took prompt and 
courageous action; but in other quarters 
the response was neither hearty nor uni- 
versal. The spirit which had defeated 
the Stamp Act could not be aroused at 
short notice and on a partial issue; and 
friends and adversaries alike knew that 
the threatened colony, if things came to 
the worst, must be prepared to rely 
mainly upon herself. 

There was, however, good reason to 
doubt whether the mother-country was in 
the temper to fight so paltry a matter 


to such a bitter end. England, outside 
Parliament and within it, was tired of 
bullying and coercing men who after all 
were Englishmen, whose case rested on 
honored English precedents, and was as- 
serted and maintained by honest English 
methods. Never was a community, (as 
the men of Massachusetts pathetically 
complained,) so long and so pitilessly as- 
sailed with malicious abuse as theirs had 
been during the past two years by enemies 
in London and within their own borders. 
The reaction now set in; and a large and 
increasing section of the English nation 
watched with respect, and often with 
sympathy, a resistance conducted on strict 
constitutional lines to that which, even as 
seen from England, looked very like a 
deliberate system of small-minded and 
vexatious tyranny. In July 1773, Frank- 
lin addressed a letter from London to 
Thomas Cushing, then Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Assembly. ‘With  re- 
gard,” he said, “to the sentiments of peo- 
ple in general here concerning America, 
I must say that we have among them 
many friends and well-wishers. ‘The 
Dissenters are all for us, and many of the 
merchants and manufacturers. "There 
seems to be, even among the country gen- 
tlemen, a growing sense of our import- 
ance, a disapprobation of the harsh meas- 
ures with which we have been treated, and 
a wish that some means might be found 
of perfect reconcilation.” 

Under such circumstances it would 
have seemed impossible that a Ministry 
could rise to such a height of perverted 
Ingenuity as to deliver Massachusetts 
from her isolation; to unite all the colo- 
nies in sudden, hot, and implacable: dis- 
affection towards the Crown; and to 
drive them into courses which would 
shock the pride and alienate the good- 
will of England. But even that feat 
proved to be within the resources of 
statesmanship. Foremost among the 
questions of the day at Westminster was 
the condition of the East India Com- 
pany, which now stood on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The home Government 
came forward handsomely with a large 
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loan on easy terms, and a pledge not to 
insist on an annual tribute of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds which India had 
somehow contrived to pay, in spite of her 
deficits, into the British exchequer. But, 
over and above these palliatives, the Cab- 
inet had at its disposal the means of re- 
lieving the famous Corporation from all 
its embarrassments. ‘There lay stored in 
the warehouses tea and other Indian 
goods to the value of four millions, which 
had been in course of accumulation ever 
since the Company, not by its own fault, 
had lost a most promising customer. The 
American colonies, making a protest 
against their fiscal wrongs in a form 
which had its attractions for a thrifty 
people, had supplied themselves with 
smuggled tea from France, Denmark, 
Sweden, and especially from Holland; 
and those foreign merchants who had 
been tempted into the trade soon learned 
to accompany their consignments of tea 
with other sorts of Oriental produce. 
The Custom-house officers reckoned that 
Indian goods, which paid nothing to the 
Treasury and brought no profit to the 
Company, found their way into America 
to the amount of half a million in money 
every twelvemonth. 

The opportunity was golden, and with- 
out alloy. If Ministers could bring 
themselves to adopt the suggestion made 
by the East Indian Directors, and advise 
a willing House of Commons to repeal 
the Tea-duty, they would by one and the 
same straightforward and easy operation, 
choke up the underground channels along 
which commerce had begun to flow, pa- 
cify the colonies, and save the East India 
Company. The demand of the Amer- 
ican market for tea was already enormous. 
The most portable and easily prepared of 
beverages, it was then used in the back- 
woods of the West as lavishly as now in 
the Australian bush. In more settled 
districts the quantity absorbed on all 
occasions of ceremony is incredible to a 
generation which has ceased to rejoice 
and to mourn in large companies, and at 
great cost. The legislative assembly of 
more than one colony had passed sumptu- 
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ary laws to keep the friends of the de- 
ceased from drinking his widow and 
orphans out of house and home; and 
whatever the gentlemen, who drove and 
rode in to a funeral from thirty miles 
round, were in the habit of drinking, the 
ladies drank tea. The very Indians, in 
default of something stronger, took it 
twice a day; and however much attached 
they might be to their Great Father be- 
yond the water, it must not be supposed 
that they made special arrangements in 
order to ensure that he had been paid his 
dues on the article which they consumed. 
If only the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a few heartfelt sentences of frank 
retraction and cordial welcome, had 
thrown completely open the door of the 
Custom-house which already was ajar, all 
would have been well, then and there- 
after. Before Parliament was many ses- 
sions older, America, (after a less ques- 
tionable fashion than the expression, 
when used in an English budget speech, 
usually implies,) would have drunk the 
East India Company out of all its diffi- 
culties. 

A course which went direct to the 
right point was not of a nature to find 
favor with George the Third and his 
Ministers. ‘They adopted by preference 
a plan under which the East India Com- 
pany was allowed a drawback of the 
whole Tea-duty then payable in England, 
while the Exchequer continued to claim 
the three-pence on the pound which was 
paid, (or, to speak more exactly, left un- 
paid,) in America. Their object was 
such as every one who ran a boatload of 
smuggled goods between Penobscot Bay, 
and the mouth of the Savannah River, 
could read. This wise scheme, (so 
Franklin put it,) was to take off as much 
duty in England as would make the Com- 
pany’s tea cheaper in America than any 
which foreigners could supply; and at the 
same time to maintain the duty in Amer- 
ica, and thus keep alive the right of Par- 
liament to tax the colonies. “They have 
no idea,” he wrote, “that any people can 
act from any other principle but that of 
interest; and they believe that threepence 
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in a pound of tea, of which one does not 
perhaps drink ten pounds in a year, is 
sufficient to overcome all the patriotism 
of an American.” 

They were not long in finding out 
their mistake. The King, (so North! 
stated,) meant to try the question with 


America; and arrangements were accord- | 


ingly made which, whatever else may be 
said of them, undoubtedly accomplished 
that end. In the autumn of 1773 ships 
laden with tea sailed for the four princi- 
pal ports on the Atlantic seaboard; and 
agents or consignees of the East India 
Company were appointed by letter to at- 
tend their arrival in each of the four 
towns. ‘The captain of the vessel de- 
spatched to Philadelphia found such a 
reception awaiting him that he sailed 
straight back to England. Boston, un- 
der circumstances which have been too 
frequently described to admit of their 
ever again being related in detail, grati- 
fied the curiosity of an energetic patriot 
who expressed a wish to see whether tea 


could be made with salt water. | 
Charleston the cargo was deposited in a 
damp cellar, where it was spoiled as 


| 


| 
At’ 


J 


effectually as if it had been floating on) 


the tide up and down the channel between 
James Island and Sullivan’s Island; and, 


when New York learned that the tea-~ 
ships allotted to it had been driven by a> 
gale off the coast, men scanned the hori- 
zon, like the garrison of Londonderry | 


watching for the English fleet in Lough 


Foyle, in their fear lest fate should rob 


them of their opportunity of proving 
themselves not inferior in mettle to the 
Bostonians. The great cities,—to which 
all the colonies looked as laboratories of 


public opinion, and theatres of political 


action,—had now deliberately committed 
themselves to a policy of illegal violence 
which could not fail to wound the self- 
respect of the English people, and make 
Parliament, for many a long and sad year 
to come, an obedient instrument in the 
hands of men who were resolved, at all 
hazards, to chastise and humble America. 


FIGHTING IN GALLIPOLI? 


JoHN MASEFIELD 


Regarded generally as the greatest living English poet, John Masefield (1878- 
Among his outstanding poems are the tragic narrative, 
Dauber; the war poem, August, 1914; and the sailor lyrics, Salt Water Ballads. 


also produced prose of unusual merit. 


) has 


His prose 


includes Gallipoli (1916), an account of the Dardanelles expedition, in which he himself took 


part; and The Mainsail Haul, a group of sea yarns. 


In this selection from Gallipoli, is illus- 


trated Masefield’s ability to record events sympathetically and vividly. As history, Gallipoli 


is neither incidental like Froissart, nor judicial like Trevelyan. 


It is rather a conscious 


literary effort to celebrate a noble failure in a prose epic surcharged with emotion. 


Ler the reader imagine himself to be 
facing three miles of any very rough 
broken sloping ground known to him, 
ground for the most part gorse-thyme- 
and-scrub-covered, being poor soil, but in 
some places beautiful with flowers (es- 
pecially “a spiked yellow flower with a 
whitish leaf”) and on others green from 
cultivation. Let him say to himself that 


1Prime Minister (1770-1782). 


2From Gallipoli by John Masefield. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Re- 
printed by permission. 


he and an army of his friends are about to 





advance up the slope towards the top, and ° 


that as they will be advancing in a line, 
along the whole length of the three miles, 


* 
c 


he will only see the advance of those 


comparatively near to him, since folds 
or dips in the ground will hide the others. 
Let him, before he advances, look earn- 
estly along the line of the hill, as it shows 


up clear, in blazing sunlight only a mile. 


from him, to see his tactical objective, 
one little clump of pines, three hundred 
yards away, across what seem to be fields. 
Let him see in the whole length of the 
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hill no single human being, nothing but 
scrub, earth, a few scattered buildings, of 
the Levantine type (dirty white with 
roofs of dirty red) and some patches of 
dark Scotch pine, growing as the pine 
loves, on bleak crests. Let him imagine 
himself to be more weary than he has 
ever been in his life before, and dirtier 
than he has ever believed it possible to 
be, and parched with thirst, nervous, wild- 
eyed and rather lousy. Let, him think 
that he has not slept for more than a few 
minutes together for eleven days and 
nights, and that in all his waking hours 
he has been fighting for his life, often 
hand to hand in the dark with a fierce 
enemy, and that after each fight he has 
had to dig himself a, hole in the ground, 
often with his hands, and then walk three 
or four roadless miles to bring up heavy 
boxes under fire.. Let him think, too, 
that in all those eleven days he has never 
for an instant been out of the thunder 
of cannon, that waking or sleeping their 
devastating crash has been blasting the air 
across within a mile or two, and this 
from an artillery so terrible that each 
discharge beats as it were a wedge of 
shock between the skull-bone and the 
brain. Let him think, too, that never, 
for an instant, in all that time, has he 
been free or even partly free from the 
peril of death in its most sudden and sav- 
age forms, and that hourly in all that 
time he has seen his friends blown to 
pieces at hig side, or dismembered, or 
drowned, or driven mad, or stabbed, or 
sniped by some unseen stalker, or bombed 
in the dark sap with a handful of dyna- 
mite in a beef-tin, till their blood is caked 
upon his clothes and thick upon his face, 
and that he knows, as he stares at the 
hill, that in a few moments, more of that 
dwindling band, already too few, God 
knows how many too few, for the task 
to be done, will be gone the same way, 
and that he himself may reckon that he 
has done with life, tasted and spoken and 
loved his last, and that in a few minutes 
more may be blasted dead, or lying bleed- 
ing in the scrub, with perhaps his face 
gone and a leg and an arm broken, un- 


able to move but still alive, unable to 
drive away the flies or screen the ever- 
dropping rain, in a place where none will 
find him, or be able to help him, a place 
where he will die and rot and shrivel, till 
nothing is left of him but a few rags and 
a few remnants and a little identification- 
disc flapping on his bones in the wind. 
Then let him hear the intermittent crash 
and rattle of the fire augment suddenly 
and awfully in a roaring, blasting roll, 
unspeakable and unthinkable, while the 
air above, that has long been whining and 
whistling, becomes filled with the scream 
of shells passing like great cats of death 
in the air; let him see the slope of the hill 
vanish in a few moments into the white, 
yellow and black smokes of great explo- 
sions shot with fire, and watch the lines 
of white puffs marking the hill in streaks 
where the shrapnel searches a suspected 
trench; and then, in the height of the tu- 
mult, when his brain is shaking in his 
head, let him pull himself together with 
his friends, and clamber up out of the 
trench, to go forward against an in- 
visible enemy, safe in some unseen trench 
expecting him. 

The Twenty-ninth Division went for- 
ward under these conditions on the 6th 
of May. They dashed on, or crawled, 
for a few yards at a time, then dropped 
for a few instants before squirming on 
again. In such an advance men do not 
see the battlefield. ‘They see the world 
as the rabbit sees it, crouching on the 
ground, just their: own little patch. On 
broken ground like that, full of dips and 
rises, men may be able to see nothing but 
perhaps the ridge of a bank ten feet 
ahead, with the dust flying in spouts all 
along it, as bullets hit it, some thousand 
a minute, and looking back or to their 
flanks they may see no one but perhaps a 
few men of their own platoon lying tense 
but expectant, ready for the sign to ad- 
vance while the bullets pipe over them in 
a never-ending birdlike croon. ‘They 
may be shut off by some all-important foot 
of ground from seeing how they are 
fronting, from all knowledge of what 
the next platoon is doing or suffering. It 
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may be quite certain death to peep over 
that foot of ground in order to find out, 
and while they wait for a few instants 
shells may burst in their midst and de- 
stroy a half of them. Then the rest 
nerving themselves, rush up the ridge, 
and fall in a line dead under machine-gun 
fire. The supports come up, creeping 
over their corpses, get past the ridge, into 
scrub which some shell has set on fire. 
Men fall wounded in the fire, and the 
cartridges in their bandoliers explode and 
slowly kill them. The survivors crawl 
through the scrub, half-choked, and come 
out on a field full of flowers tangled three 
feet high with strong barbed wire. They 
wait for a while, to try to make out 
where the enemy is. “They may see noth- 
ing but the slope of the field running up 
to a sky line, and a flash of distant sea on 
a flank, but no sign of any enemy, only 
the crash of guns and the pipe and croon 
and spurt of bullets. Gathering them- 
selves together their brave men dash out 
to cut the wire and are killed; others take 
their places and are killed; others step 
out with too great a pride even to stoop, 
and pull up the supports of the wires 
and fling them down, and fall dead on 
top of them, having perhaps cleared a 
couple of yards. ‘Then a couple of ma- 
chine guns open on the survivors and kill 
them all in thirty seconds, with the con- 
centrated fire of a battalion. 

The supports come up, and hear about 
the wire from some wounded man who 
has crawled back through the scrub. 
They send back word, “Held up by 
wire,” and in time the message comes to 
the telephone which has just been blown 
to pieces by a shell. Presently when the 
telephone is repaired, the message reaches 
the gunners, who fire high-explosive shells 
on to the wire, and on to the slopes where 
the machine guns may be hidden. Then 
the supports go on over the flowers and 
are met midway by a concentrated fire of 
shells, shrapnel, machine guns and rifles. 
Those who are not killed lie down among 
the flowers and begin to scrape little heaps 
of earth with their hands to give protec- 
tion to their heads. In the light sandy 


marl this does not take long, though many 
are blown to pieces or hit in the back as 
they scrape. As before, they cannot see 
how the rest of the attack is faring, nor 
even where the other platoons of the bat- 
talion are; they lie scraping in the roots 
of daffodils and lilies, while bullets sing 
and shriek a foot or two over their heads. 
A man peering from his place in the flow- 
ers may make out that the man next to 
him, some three yards away, is dead, and 
that the man beyond is praying, the man 
beyond him cursing, and the man beyond 
him out of his mind from nerves or 
thirst. 

Long hours pass, but the air above them 
never ceases to cry like a live thing with 
bullets flying. Men are killed or maimed, 
and the wounded cry for water Men 
get up to give them water and are killed. 
Shells fall at regular intervals along the 
field. The waiting men count the sec- 
onds between the shells to check the pre- 
cision of the battery’s fire. Some of the 
bursts fling the blossoms and bulbs of 
flowers into the bodies of men, where they 
are found long afterwards by the X-rays. 
Bursts and roars of fire on either flank 
tell of some intense moment in other 
parts of the line. Every feeling of ter- 
ror and mental anguish and anxiety goes 
through the mind of each man there, and 
is put down by resolve. 

The supports come up, they rise with a 
cheer, and get out of the accursed flowers 
into a gulley where some men of their 
regiment are already lying dead. ‘There 
is a little wood to their front; they make 
for that, and suddenly come upon a deep 
and narrow Turk trench full of men. 
This is their first sight of the enemy. 
They leap down into the trench and fight 
hand to hand, kill and are killed, in the 
long grave already dug. They take the 
trench, but opening from the trench are 
saps, which the Turks still hold. Men 
are shot dead at these saps by Turk sharp- 
shooters cunningly screened within them. 
Bullets fall in particular places in the 
trench from snipers hidden in the trees 
of the wood. The men send back for 
bombs, others try to find out where the 
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rest of the battalion lies, or send word 
that from the noise of the fire there must 
be a battery of machine guns beyond the 
wood, if the guns would shell it. 
Presently, before the bombs come, 
bombs begin to drop among them from 
the Turks. Creeping up, the men catch 
them in their hands before they explode 
and fling them back so that they burst 
among the ‘Turks. Some _ have their 
hands blown off, others their heads, in 
doing this, but the bloody game of catch 
goes on till no Turks are left in the sap, 
only a few wounded groaning men who 
slowly bleed to death there. After long 
hours, the supports come up and a storm 
of high explosives searches the little 
wood, and then with a cheer the remnant 
goes forward out of the trench into’ the 
darkness of the pines. Fire opens on 
them from snipers in the trees and from 
machine guns everywhere; they drop and 
die, and the survivors see no enemy, only 
their friends falling and a place where no 
living thing can pass. Men find them- 
selves suddenly alone, with all their 
friends dead, and no enemy in sight, but 
the rush of bullets filling the air. They 
go back to the trench, not afraid, but in 
a kind of maze, and as they take stock 
and count their strength there comes the 
roar of the Turkish war cry, the drum- 
like proclamation of the faith, and the 
Turks come at them with the bayonet. 
Then: that lonely remnant of a platoon 
stands to it with rapid fire, and the ma- 
chine gun rattles like a motor bicycle, and 
some ribald or silly song goes up, and 
the Turks fail to get home, but die or 
waver and retreat and are themselves 
charged as they turn. It is evening now; 
the day has passed in long hours of deep 
experience, and the men have made two 
hundred yards. ‘They send back for sup- 


ports and orders, link up, if they are 
lucky, with some other part of their bat- 
talion, whose adventures, fifty yards 
away, have been as intense, but wholly 
different, and prepare the Turk trench 
for the night. Presently word reaches 
them from some far-away H. Q. (some 
dug-out five hundred yards back, in what 
seems, by comparison, like peaceful Eng- 
land) that there are no supports, and that 
the orders are to hold the line at all costs 
and prepare for a fresh advance on the 
morrow. Darkness falls, and ammuni- 
tion and water come up, and the stretcher- 
bearers hunt for the wounded by the 
groans, while the Turks search the entire 
field with shell to kill the supports which 
are not there. Some of the men in the 
trench creep out to their front, and are 
killed there as they fix a wire entangle- 
ment. ‘The survivors make ready for the 
Turk attack, certain soon to come. 
There is no thought of sleep; it ia too 
cold for sleep; the men shiver as they 
stare into the night; they take the coats 
of the dead, and try to get a little 
warmth. ‘There is no moon and the rain 
begins. The marl at the bottom of the 
trench is soon a sticky mud, and the one 
dry patch is continually being sniped. 
A few exhausted ones fall not into sleep 
but into nervous dreams, full of twitches 
and cries, like dogs’ nightmares, and away 
at sea some ship opens with her great 
guns at an unseen target up the hill. 
The terrific crashes shake the air; some 
one sees a movement in the grass and 
fires; others start up and fire. The whole 
irregular line starts up and fires, the ma- 
chine guns rattle, the officers curse, and 
the guns behind, expecting an attack, 
send shells into the woods. Then slowly 
the fire drops and dies, and stray Turks, 
creeping up, fling bombs into the trench. 
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B. NARRATION OF FICTION 


Fiction is the ‘‘white-headed boy” 
of literature, the darling of both writer 
and reader. Its appeal is felt by the 
. imaginative child, the dreaming old 
crone, and the men and women 
of that busier and more practical middle 
period. Wherein lies this charm? It 
may be that the narration of incidents 
and sensations which we find either 
strange or only partly familiar but which 
we have little difficulty in experiencing 
vicariously fills us with the delight of a 
mysterious Perhaps, a word in which some 
one has said is wrapped all of this world’s 
wisdom. Or again, and not at all para- 
doxically, it may be that we derive great 
satisfaction in discovering that others 
throb to the same emotions that we do, 
and are actuated by the same motives. 

Be that as it may, Fiction, beginning 
with the relation of isolated anecdotes, 
developed through the episodic or (when 
extended) loosely constructed tale and 
the -interminably long romance into the 
novel, novelette, and short story that we 
know to-day. These latter narratives 
are the product of years of experiment 
during which the type was being evolved. 
This, of course, is ignoring the drama, a 
very special subdivision of objective nar- 
ration, whose origin dates back some five 
or six centuries before the Christian era. 
Drama actually imitates the actions of 
life which the other forms of narration 
merely report. In consequence, it de- 
mands a technique peculiar to itself. As 
the only type of Fiction which comes 
within the scope of this book is the Short 
Story, whatever mention is made of these 
other forms will necessarily be by in- 
direction and as a means of better under- 
standing this latest development in the 
realm of prose. 

Broadly speaking, all writers of Fic- 
tion are by nature either Romanticists or 
Realists. The distinction between the 
two is rather one of attitude and treat- 
ment than of subject matter; although 
the Romanticist is attracted to the re- 





mote, the bizarre, the sentimental, and the 
Realist to the familiar, the commonplace, 
and not seldom the sordid. “The same 
materials, however, will serve either for 
the romantic or the realistic writer. “The 
former will achieve by a definite artistic 
design the truth of a possible reality; the 
latter by a less arbitrary pattern, the truth 
of actuality. As Clayton Hamilton 
philosophically states it, the Romanticist, 
employing the deductive method, con- 
ceives a general law and illustrates it 
specifically; the Realist, using the induc- 
tive method, “leads us through a series of 
imagined facts as similar as possible to 
the details of actual life which he studied 
in order to arrive at his general concep- 
tion.” So Hawthorne in “The Ambi- 
tious Guest” and Kipling in ““The Brush- 
wood Boy” illustrate spiritual truths by a 
sequence of incidents not necessarily imi- 
tative of actuality; while Alexander Ku- 
prin in “Anathema” and Anzia Yezier- 
ska in “The Fat of the Land” acquaint 
us with the truths they wish to express by 
implying in the details of their narratives 
a larger meaning. 

Each of these methods has its advan- 
tages. Each also has its dangers. Ro- 
manticism through its function of ex- 
alted symbolism offers freedom from cold 
facts; but it also tends not merely to gross 
improbability of theme, but to mawkish 
sentiment, arbitrary actions, and incon- 
sistent characterization. Realism appeals 
to the scientific spirit of the moderns, but 
when all artistic restraint is removed, it 
often assumes a formlessness from which 
no truth at all can be educed. The purely 
photographic has little or no significance. 
Even in the most uncompromising Real- 
ism there must be the suggestion of some 
design, some attempt to group selected de- 
tails in a pattern, else there is no art— 
only a register. 

As Realism began to deal openly with 


1Clayton Hamilton, 4 Manual of the Art 
of Fiction, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
page 33. 
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many subjects which had previously been 
taboo, the question of morality in art and 
letters flared up with much the same in- 
tensity that marked the more justifiable 
controversy during the late Restoration 
period. Nineteenth century Realists like 
Balzac and Zola (especially the latter), 
writing side by side with the Romanticists 
Wilkie Collins, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, found such 
feverish delight in depicting the ugliness 
of man’s baser nature that the smug re- 
spectability of many eminent Victorians 
received a decided shock. ‘The result is 
that the moralists still look askance at the 
later phase of Realism, finding much of 
it if not pernicious at least lacking in in- 
spiration and purpose. 

What these modern Realists claim to 
be doing is stripping the tinsel from our 


false idealisms and finding in the naked- 
ness of truth a terrible beauty that is 
sometimes passionate, sometimes  re- 
strained, but always fearless. This search 
for beauty wherever it may be found 
raises the Realist from the role of psy- 
chologist to that of artist. When Lulu 
Bett, in Zona Gale’s famous novel, disil- 
lusioned by her first marriage, accepts 
the love of Cornish, the uninspired dis- 
penser of cheap music, it is not the con- 
ventional fulfillment of happiest hopes, as 
some would have us think, but the realiza- 
tion (to quote the Pfarrer in Suder- 
mann’s Heimat) that there comes to 
nearly all of us an hour when we must 
gather the fragments of our shattered 
ambitions and piece them together the 
best we may; and in that brave adjust- 
ment to reality lies a true beauty. 


Tue SHortT Story 


In England the novel attained a rank 
that challenged the best efforts of the 
other nations. In Germany, the nov- 
elette, or Novelle, was brought to perfec- 
tion by the Romanticists of the nineteenth 
century. It remained for America to 
win supremacy in the field of the short 
story. Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, institut- 
ing in 1915 an annual volume of the best 
American short stories, remarked, “The 
American short story has been developed 
as an art form to a point where it may 
fairly claim a sustained superiority, as dif- 
ferent in kind as in quality from the tale 
or conte of other literatures.” 

If one inquires into the reason for 
this superiority, he will not discover it in 
the great bulk of the material which 
floods our periodicals, for though quan- 
tity of production expresses a live in- 
terest in the form it does not necessarily 
spell quality. He will find it rather in 
the adroit adaptation to material of a 
flexible form which still cherishes the 
fundamental principles of the genre; and 
in the recognition by our best writers 
that the surest means of creating a per- 
manent literature is to reflect in it the 
various phases of our national life. 


The short story as a literary form is a 
comparatively recent development dating 
back little earlier than the middle of 
the nineteenth century. "There were of 
course ancient fables and tales in which 
usually a single episode was given special 
significance, or a string of episodes tied 
together with only the frailest of unify- 
ing devices. 

The Egyptian, Indian, and Persian 
tales of the marvelous, the Hebrew lyri- 
cal narratives, the Greek and Roman ani- 
mal fables, and later the sagas of the 
Norsemen and the lays of the Normans, 
to say nothing of the early narratives of 
many less vigorous races, show us at a 
glance the delight our ancient ancestors 
took in the fiction then in vogue. 

With this popularity as an urgent 
force, it is strange that the form was so 
inert. “The drama was brought to an 
early perfection among the Greeks and 
later under different skies burst forth 
with renewed vigor during the Renais- 
sance ; the essay rose to sudden favor, and 
declined; and the novel, which still holds 
a noble place in prose literature, suddenly 
eclipsed all its rivals. The tale, however, 
was almost static, although the practice 
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of grouping within a “frame” a number 
of brief narratives often highly divergent 
in tone and subject became more and more 
popular. The Decameron of Boccaccio 
and (in poetry) the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer are medieval examples which il- 
lustrate this tendency. Some of the 
tales in these collections were original, 
some current of the time, and still others 
culled from classical sources. 

The origin of the Short Story proper 
may be traced to a union of the episodic 
tale and the eighteenth century essay. In 
the Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, 
Steele and Addison employed the vivid- 
ness of narration to give added weight to 
their satire. But it was a means to an 
end, not the end itself. It remained for 
Washington Irving in those American 
classics “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
and “Rip Van Winkle” so to emphasize 
the narrative element as to create a rec- 
ognizable link between the essay and the 
Short Story. With this heritage the 
pioneers of the true genre—Prosper 
Merimée, Alexander Pushkin, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, and Nathaniel Hawthorne—be- 
gan their work. 

It is easy to see from the lack of con- 
densation, the unnecessary violation of 
the unity of time, and the resulting blur 
of the intended impression in ‘“The Shot” 
(1830) that Alexander Pushkin either 
had not understood the precepts which 
were to govern the Short Story for the 
next century or else had been unable to 
apply them. It was Prosper Merimée 
who in “Mateo Falcone” (1829) had first 
pointed the way to that nice proportion, 
that economy of detail and singleness of 
impression which Poe was to bring to 
perfection a decade later. 

What are the characteristics of this 
new artistic form? In some respects the 
materials of the novel and the Short Story 
are similar. Both deal with imaginary 
incidents that happen to imaginary peo- 
ple in a place which may or may not ex- 
ist. It is the great difference in length 
which utterly separates the technique of 
the two forms. The novelist in his hun- 
dred thousand words or more has room to 





catch many reflections from the innumer- 
able facets of human experience and time 
for that “leisurely analysis’ which dis- 
tinguishes all great novels; but the short 
story writer “seeks to interpret life, not 
fully, but keenly,” and his entire per- 
spective must be changed to accommodate 
the smaller canvas. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that a short story is a condensed 
novelette or a developed sketch, even 
though the types sometimes blend. ‘The 
middle form entails a dramatic conflict 
which comes to a swift climax, a charac- 


teristic which is peculiar to itself and to | 


the one-act play. 

This rising dramatic interest involved 
in what textbook cant calls the opposition 
of forces is what chiefly differentiates the 
Short Story from the tale or sketch. On 
the other hand it is unity of action and 
singleness of impression that marks the 
distinction between the Short Story and 
the longer forms. Edgar Allan Poe was 
continually preaching the necessity for 
keeping the dénouement always in view 
and for pruning ruthlessly all excrescences 
—which is another way of saying that 
the writer must not be seduced into blind- 
alley incidents or be lured by the charms 
of quaint character or picturesque lo- 
cality to inscribe impressions which his 
ultimate purpose does not demand. Con- 
scious art must rise above predilection. 

If, then, the attempt is made to formu- 
late a definition which will accord with 
the philosophy of the critics and the prac- 
tice of the writers, the result will approxi- 
mate the following dictum: A Short 
Story is the adroit resolution of a dra- 
matic conflict in a prose narrative brief 
enough to permit a single, definite impres- 
sion. Like all fiction except drama it is 
told from the point of view of the chief 
character, a minor character, or the “‘om- 
niscient author.” 

When one begins to catalogue the 
various types of prose that fall within this 
definition, he is staggered by the number 
and variety of the possible classifications. 
There are stories of the highly romantic 
and the highly realistic, the allegorical 
and the supernatural, the analytic (for 
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example, analysis of character in Steven- 
son’s ““Markheim” and analysis of situa- 
tion in A. Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes stories) and the purely adventur- 
ous, the horrible and the humorous. There 
are stories that develop from an introduc- 
tory expository paragraph; those that pre- 
sent the situation by means of dialogue; 
and those that jump immediately in 
medias res for the purpose of riveting the 
reader’s attention by a bit of vivid action. 
There are stories whose inevitable con- 
clusion one anticipates, watching with a 
sort of hypnotism the trend of Fate; and 
those in which he is purposely led astray 
so that the surprise ending may furnish 
the thrill of the unexpected, a literary de- 
vice which O. Henry delights in. 

The list is almost endless. It will be 
advisable, however, to emphasize the 
standard classification which is based on 
permanent elements of the Short Story. 
Every story has action (or plot), charac- 
ters who participate in the action, and 
background for the action and the charac- 
ters (or setting). In the compound of 
these three factors, one usually predom- 
inates. Either the author has an unusual 
situation whose resolution he wishes to 
make the chief interest, manipulating peo- 
ple and setting best to achieve this, as does 
De Maupassant in “The Necklace”; or a 
character, like ‘Will o’ the Mill” or 
Boaz Negro (“Footfalls’) whom he 
places in that environment and situation 
which will illuminate a particular trait; 
or (more seldom) an atmosphere whose 
influence on the characters and their ac- 

tion is intended to be the central point of 

the story. If this atmosphere depends 
purely on locality, the result is the “local 
color” story, in which dialectic peculi- 
arities, strange quirks of character, and 
unusual ethical and moral codes play a 
great part. Poe’s “Fall of the House of 
Usher” is an almost incredible achieve- 
ment in pure atmosphere, while Anzia 
Yezierska’s “Fat of the Land” gives an 
accurate picture of the New York 
ghetto. 

There is sometimes a fourth type to add 
to this classification: the thesis story. 


When an author subordinates the artistic 
purpose to the didactic, and arbitrarily 
arranges plot, characters, and setting® in 
the pattern best adapted to the presenta- 
tion of an idea, he is dropping the role 
of artist for that of propagandist. And 
yet some writers possessing extraordinary 
imaginative and creative powers have 
used this form effectively. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne had so much of the moralist 
in his nature that his characters often ap- 
pear rather as symbols of vices or virtues 
than as human beings, and even external 
objects like the ‘‘minister’s black veil” 
bear an inner meaning. 

If one compares a number of recent 
short stories with an equal number of the 
period before the 1890 mark, he will no- 
tice several important changes. Of late 
there has been a tendency to allow the 
Short Story a greater length than either 
Poe or De Maupassant would accede to. 
Stories by Irvin S. Cobb, Fannie Hurst, 
and others often reach ten thousand 
words, approaching in length but not in 
composition the novelette. Then, too, 
the dialogue approximates more closely 
the language of speech, avoiding the op- 
posite extremes of “fine writing” and of 
burlesque. The increase in amount of 
this dialogue as compared with the prac- 
tice of the pioneers is also significant, for 
it means that the modern short story 
writer is borrowing more and more the 
dramatic method, and instead of relating 
laboriously each incident, is laying on the 
characters the burden of carrying much of 
the action through their conversation. 
But all this is incidental to the great 
changes that are due to the winning of 
new fields for the Short Story—fields 
which modern science, psychology, and ed- 
ucation have opened, and for the ex- 
pression of whose spirit and content old 
forms must give place to new. 

Definitions and ‘classifications are usu- 
ally inadequate. ‘They represent what 
the critic has learned from the artist, not 
what the critic, drawing from some fund 
of a priori knowledge, is going to teach 
the artist. It is indeed fortunate that 
often the writer, the painter, the musi- 
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cian refuses to be confined within those 
circles with which self-appointed arbiters 
have circumscribed his art. By his de- 
fiant violation of principles founded on 
past performance he opens a door through 
which his art can advance from old vic- 
tories to new defeats, gaining strength 
like Antezus with each overthrow; for 
this is the eternal law of change. 


forms. Else how shall we account for 
and classify the work of Sherwood An- 
derson, Waldo Frank, Anzia Yezierska, 
and Anton Chekhov? Either we must 
allow a bulge in some of our critical defi- 
nitions, or invent other terms to denote 
new genres. Whichever we do, the sin- 
cere artist will continue in the path of his 
natural genius, whether it be toward 


Romanticism or Realism, conventional 
form or experimentation, and be not at 


all abashed. 


And so the Short Story rising above its 
formula, like a genie from a bottle, ap- 
pears momently in new and_ varied 


JONAH 


The story of Jonah, which for years was a bone of contention between the literalists and 
the mockers, is in all probability a national tradition written down not by Jonah himself, who 
lived in the ninth century, but by some scribe about the year 500 B. C. Although in incident 
it is typical of the tales of miraculous deliverance then in vogue, the spiritual significance with 
which it is imbued, the lyrical exaltation of Jonah’s invocation, and the human elements in the 
character of Jonah—inconsistence, vanity, peevishness, united at times with a disarming in- 
genuousness and conviction of wrong-doing—set this story quite apart from the average legend. 
The two episodes of this narrative are unified by Jehovzh’s purpose to make a trial of his 


prophet. 


Now the word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah the son of Amittai, saying, “Arise, 
go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry 
against it; for their wickedness is come 
up before me.” But Jonah rose up to 
flee unto Tarshish from the presence of 
the Lord, and went down to Joppa; and 
he found a ship going to Tarshish: so he 
paid the fare thereof and went down into 
it, to go with them unto Tarshish from 
the presence of the Lord. 

But the Lord sent out a great wind 
into the sea, and there was a mighty tem- 
pest in the sea, so that the ship was like to 
be broken. Then the mariners were 
afraid, and cried every man unto his god, 
and cast forth the wares that were in the 
ship into the sea, to lighten it of them. 
But Jonah was gone down into the sides 
of the ship; and he lay, and was fast 
asleep. 

So the shipmaster came to him, and 
said unto him, “What meanest thou, O 
sleeper? Arise, call upon thy God, if so 
be that God will think upon us, that we 
perish not.” 

And they said every one to his fellow, 
“Come, and let us cast lots, that we may 


| know for whose cause this evil is upon 
us.” So they cast lots, and the lot fell 
upon Jonah. ‘Then said they unto him, 
“Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause 
this evil is upon us. What is thine oc- 
cupation? and whence comest thou? 
What is thy country? and of what people 
art thou?” 

And he said unto them, “I am an He- 
brew; and I fear the Lord, the God of 
heaven, which hath made the sea and the 
dry land.” 

Then were the men exceedingly afraid, 
and said unto him, “Why hast thou done 
this?” For the men knew that he fled 
from the presence of the Lord, because he 
had told them. Then said they unto him, 
“What shall we do unto thee, that the 
sea may be calm unto us?” for the sea 
wrought, and was temptestuous. 

And he said unto them, “Take me up, 
and cast me forth into the sea; so shall the 
sea be calm unto you: for I know that for 
my sake this great tempest is upon you.” 

Nevertheless the men rowed hard to 
bring it to the land; but they could not: 
for the sea wrought, and was tempestu- 
ous against them. Wherefore they cried 
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unto the Lord, and said, ‘“We beseech 
thee, O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not 
perish for this man’s life, and lay not 
upon us innocent blood: for thou, O 
Lord, hast done as it pleased thee.” 

So they took up Jonah, and cast him 
forth into the sea: and the sea ceased from 
her raging. Then the men feared the 
Lord exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice 
unto the Lord, and,made vows. 

Now the Lord had prepared a great 


fish to swallow up Jonah. And Jonah 


nd 


¥ 


r 


was in the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights. 

Then Jonah prayed unto the Lord his 
God out of the fish’s belly, and said: 


“T cried by reason of mine affliction unto 
the Lord, and he heard me; 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and 
thou heardest my voice. 

For thou hadst cast me into the deep, in 
the midst of the seas; 

And the floods compassed me about: all 
thy billows and thy waves passed over 
me. 

Then I said, ‘I am cast out of thy sight; 
yet I will look again toward thy holy 
temple.’ 


The waters compassed me about, even to 


the soul: 
The depth closed me round about, the 
weeds were wrapped about my head. 


~ I went down to the bottoms of the moun- 


tains; the earth with her bars was about 
me forever: 

Yet hast thou brought up my life from 
corruption, O Lord my God. 

When my soul fainted within me, I re- 
membered the Lord: 

And my prayer came in unto thee, into 
thine holy temple. 

They that observe lying vanities forsake 
their own mercy. 

But I will sacrifice unto thee with the 
voice of thanksgiving; 

I will pay that that I have vowed. 

Salvation of the Lord!” 


And the Lord spake unto the fish, and 
it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. 
And the word of the Lord came unto 
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Jonah the second time, saying, ‘‘Arise, go 
unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach 
unto it the preaching that I bid thee.” 

So Jonah arose, and went unto Nine- 
veh, according to the word of the Lord. 
Now Nineveh was an exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey. And Jonah 
began to enter into the city a day’s jour- 
ney, and he cried, and said, “Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

So the people of Nineveh believed God, 
and proclaimed a fast, and put on sack- 
cloth, from the greatest of them even to 
the least of them. For word came unto 
the king of Nineveh, and he arose from 
his throne, and lay his robe from him, and 
covered him with sackcloth, and sat in 
ashes. And he caused it to be proclaimed 
and published through Nineveh by the 
decree of the king and his nobles, saying, 
“Let neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing. Let them not 
feed, nor drink water: but let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God. Yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from 
the violence that is in their hands. Who 
can tell if God will turn and repent, and 
turn away from his fierce anger, that we 
perish not?” 

And God saw their works that they 
turned from their evil way, and God re- 
pented of the evil that he had said that 
he would do unto them; and he did it not. 

But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, 
and he was very angry. And he prayed 
unto the Lord, and said, “I pray thee, O 
Lord, was not this my saying, when I 
was yet in my country? Therefore I 
fled before unto Tarshish: for I knew 
that thou art a gracious God, and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repentest thee of the evil. 
Therefore, now, O Lord, take, I beseech 
thee, my life from me: for it is better for 
me to die than to live.” 

Then said the Lord, ‘“Doest thou well 
to be angry?” 

So Jonah went out of the city, and sat 
on the east side of the city, and there 
made him a booth, and sat under it in the 
shadow, till he might see what would 
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become of the city. And the Lord God And God said unto Jonah, ‘“‘Doest thou 
prepared a gourd, and made it to come | well to be angry for the gourd ?” 

up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow And he said, “I do well to be angry, 
over his head, to deliver him from his | even unto death.” 

grief. So Jonah was exceeding glad of Then said the Lord, “Thou hast had 
the gourd. But God prepared a worm | pity on the gourd, for which thou hast 
when the morning rose the next day, and | not laboured, neither madest it grow; 
it smote the gourd that it withered. And | which came up in a night, and perished 
it came to pass, when the sun did arise, | in a night. And should not I spare 
that God prepared a vehement east wind; | Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, | more than six score thousand persons that 
that he fainted, and wished in himself to | cannot discern between their right hand 
die, and said, “It is better for me to die | and their left hand; and also much cat- 
than to live.” tle?” 


THE BINDING OF FENRIS-WOLF' 


SnorRI STURLUSON 


Two of the earliest pieces of Norse literature are the Elder or Poetic Edda of unknown 
authorship, and the Younger or Prose Edda, usually ascribed to Snorri Sturluson, an Icelander 
of the twelfth century. While the latter was originally intended as a handbook for poets, in 
which are given stories of Norse mythology and cosmogony, along with certain instructions on 
the art of composition, the concise style and imaginative conceptions have intrinsic literary 
value. The Prose Edda properly belongs to the ancestry of the short story since it was from 
these early myths and legends that the first tales developed. In the story is a tone of sadness 
and sacrifice that reflects the grayness of northern skies, 


“Yet more children had Loki. Angr- | land; and this serpent grew so greatly 
boda was the name of a certain giantess | that he lies in the midst of the ocean en- 
in Jétunheim, with whom Loki? gat | compassing all the land, and bites upon 
three children: one was Fenris-Wolf, the | his own tail. Hel he cast into Niflheim, 
second Jormungandr—that is the Mid- | and gave to her power over nine worlds, 
gard Serpent,—the third is Hel. But | to apportion all abodes among those that 
when the gods learned that this kindred | were sent to her: that is, men dead of 
was nourished in Jétunheim,*? and when | sickness or of old age. She has great 
the gods perceived by prophecy that from | possessions there; her walls are exceed- 
this kindred great misfortune should be- | ing high and her gates great. Her hall is 
fall them; and since it seemed to all that | called Sleet-Cold; her dish, Hunger; 
there was great prospect of ill—(first | Famine is her knife; Idler, her thrall; 
from the mother’s blood, and yet worse | Sloven, her maid-servant; Pit of Stumb- 
from the father’s)—then Allfather* | ling, her threshold, by which one enters; 
sent gods thither to take the children and | Disease, her bed; Gleaming Bale, her 
bring them to him. When they came to | bed-hangings. She is half blue-black and 
him, straightway he cast the serpent into | half flesh-color (by which she is easily 
the deep sea, where he lies about all the teconizsd and very lowering and 

erce. 

1From the Prose «6 ; 

Arthur G. Brodeur. reste res Th The Wolf the Asir® brought oe 


American-Scandinavian Foundation, Reprint- home, and Tyr* alone dared to go to 


ed by permission. him to give him meat. But when the 


é : 8 
Incarnation of evil in Norse mythology. Collective term, designating the Norse 
? 


gods. 


®God of war, corresponding to the Latin 
Mars. 


3A region of cold and darkness, the abode 
of the frost giants. 


4Odin, corresponding to the Latin Jupiter. 
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gods saw how much he grew every day, 
and when all prophecies declared that he 
was fated to be their destruction, then 
the Aésir seized upon this way of escape; 
they made a very strong fetter, which 


they called Ledingr, and brought it be- 


fore the Wolf, bidding him to try his 
strength against the fetter. The Wolf 
thought that no overwhelming odds, and 
let them do with him as they would. The 
first time the Wolf lashed out against 
it, the fetter broke; so he was loosed out 
of Ledingr. After this, the A‘sir made 
a second fetter, stronger by half, which 
they called Dromi, and bade the Wolf 
try that fetter, saying he would become 
very famous for strength, if such huge 
workmanship should not suffice to hold 
him. But the Wolf thought that this 
fetter was very strong; he considered that 
also strength had increased in him since 
the time he broke Ledingr: it came into 
his mind, that he must expose himself to 
danger, if he would become famous. So 
he let the fetter be laid upon him. Now 
when the Aésir declared themselves ready, 
the Wolf shook himself, dashed the fet- 
ter against the earth and _ struggled 
fiercely with it, spurned against it, and 
broke the fetter, so that the fragments 
flew far. So he dashed himself out of 
Dromi. Since then it passes as a pro- 
verb, ‘to loose out of Ladingr,’ or ‘to 
dash out of Dromi,’ when anything is 
exceeding hard. 


“After that the A‘sir feared that they 


should never be able to get the Wolf 
bound. Then Allfather sent him who is 
called Skirnir, Freyr’s messenger, down 
into the region of the Black Elves, to cer- 
tain dwarves, and caused to be made the 
fetter named Gleipnir. It was made of 
six things: the noise a cat makes in foot- 
fall, the beard of a woman, the roots of a 


rock, the sinews of a bear, the breath of a 


fish, and the spittle of a bird. And 
though thou understand not these matters 
already, yet now thou mayest speedily 
find certain proof herein, that no lie is 
told thee: thou must have seen that a 
woman has no beard, and no sound comes 
from the leap of a cat, and there are no 


roots under a rock; and by my troth, all 
that I have told thee is equally true, 
though there be some things which thou 
canst not put to the test.” 

Then said Gangleri:! “This cer- 
tainly I can perceive to be true: these 
things which thou hast taken for proo‘, 
I can see; but how was the fetter fash- 
ioned?” Harr answered: “That I am 
well able to tell thee. The fetter was 
soft and smooth as a silken ribbon, but as 
sure and strong as thou shalt now hear. 
Then, when the fetter was brought to 
the /Esir, they thanked the messenger 
well for his errand. Then the Asir went 
out upon the lake called Amsvartnir, to 
the island called Lyngvi, and summoning 
the Wolf with them, they showed him the 
silken ribbon and bade him burst it. say- 
ing that it was somewhat stouter than 
appeared from its thickness. And each 
passed it to the others, and tested it with 
the strength of their hands and it did not 
snap; yet they said the Wolf could break 
it. Then the Wolf answered: ‘Touch- 
ing this matter of the ribbon, it seems to 
me that I shall get no glory of it, though 
I snap asunder so slender a band; but if 
it be made with cunning and wiles, then, 
though it seem little, that band shall 
never come upon my feet.’ Then the 
/Esir answered that he could easily snap 
apart a slight silken band, he who had be- 
fore broken great fetters of iron —‘but if 
thou shalt not be able to burst this band, 
then thou wilt not be able to frighten the 
gods; and then we shall unloose thee. 
The Wolf said: ‘If ye bind me so that 
I shall not get free again, then ye will 
act in such a way that it will be late ere 
I receive help from you; I am unwilling 
that this band should be laid upon me. 
Yet rather than that ye should impugn 
my courage, let some one of you lay his 
hand in my mouth, for a pledge that this 
is done in good faith.’ Each of the Atsir 
looked at his neighbor, and none was will- 
ing to part with his hand, until Tyr 
stretched out his right hand and laid it in 
the Wolf’s mouth. But when the Wolf 


lHarr is relating the story of Fenris- 
Wolf to Gangleri. 
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lashed out, the fetter became hardened ; 
and the more he struggled against it, the 
tighter the band was. ‘Then all laughed 
except Tyr: he lost his hand. 

“When the Aésir saw that the Wolf 
was fully bound, they took the chain that 
was fast to the fetter, and which is called 
Gelgja, and passed it through a great 
rock—it is called Gjoll—and fixed the 
rock deep down into the earth. ‘Then 
they took a great stone and drove it yet 
deeper into the earth—it was called 
Thviti—and used the stone for a fasten- 
ing-pin. The Wolf gaped terribly, and 
thrashed about and strove to bite them; 
they thrust into his mouth a certain 


sword: the guards caught in his lower 
jaw, and the point in the upper; that is 
his gag. He howls hideously, and slaver 
runs out of his mouth: that is the river 
called Van; there he lies till the Weird 
of the Gods.” Then said Gangleri: 
“Marvellous ill children did Loki beget, 
but all these brethren are of great might. 
Yet why did not the A¢sir kill the Wolf, 
seeing they had expectatien of evil from 
him?” Harr answered: “So greatly 
did the gods esteem their holy place and 
sanctuary, that they would not stain it 
with the Wolf’s blood; though (so say 
the prophecies) he shall be the slayer of 
Odin.” 


THE NIX OF THE MILL-POND! 
(Tue BrotHers Grimm) 


The brothers Jakob Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-1863) and Wilhelm Karl Grimm (1786- 
1859) were philologists, but they are popularly known for the volume of fairy tales that they 


compiled from oral tradition, books, and manuscripts. 


In The Nix of the Mill-Pond, indwell- 


ing spirits in tree and stream, witches and their spells, love, separation, and reunion—familiar 
elements of folklore—are arranged in a pattern of romantic beauty. 


‘THERE was once upon a time a milier 
who lived with his wife in great content- 
ment. ‘They had money and land, and 
their property increased year by year 
more and more. But ill-luck comes lke 
a thief in the night, as their wealth kad 
increased so did it again decrease, year by 
year, and at last the miller could hardly 
call the mill in which he lived, his own. 
He was in great distress, and when he lay 
down after his day’s work, found no rest, 
but tossed about in his bed, full of care. 
One morning he rose before daybreak 
and went out into the open air, thinking 
that perhaps there his heart might be- 
come lighter. As he was stepping over 
the mill-dam the first sunbeam was just 
breaking forth, and he heard a rippling 
sound in the pond. ‘He turned round 
and perceived a beautiful woman, rising 
slowly out of the water. Her long hair, 
which she was holding off her shoulders 


1From Grimm’s Household Tales trans- 
lated and edited by Margaret Hunt, Vol. II, 
tale 181. Published by G. Bell and Sons, 
London. Reprinted by permission. 


with her soft hands, fell down on both 
sides, and covered her white body. He 
soon saw that she was the Nix of the 
Mill-pond, and in his fright did not know 
whether he should run away or stay 
where he was. But the nix made her 
sweet voice heard, called him by his name, 
and asked him why he was so sad? ‘The 
miller was at first struck dumb, but when 
he heard her speak so kindly, he took 
heart, and told her how he had formerly 
lived in wealth and happiness, but that 
now he was so poor that he did not know 
what to do. “Be easy,” answered the 
nix, “TI will make thee richer and happier 
than thou hast even been before, only 
thou must promise to give me the young 
thing which has just been born in thy 
house.” “What else can that be,” thought 
the miller, “but a young puppy or kit- 
ten?” and he promised her what she de- 
sired. ‘The nix descended into the water 
again, and he hurried back to his mill, 
consoled and in good spirits. He had 
not yet reached it, when the maid-servant 
came out of the house, and cried to him 
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to rejoice, for his wife had given birth to 
a little boy. The miller stood as if 
struck by lightning; he saw very well that 
the cunning nix had been aware of it, and 
had cheated him. Hanging his head, he 
went up to his wife’s bedside and when 
she said, ““Why dost thou not rejoice over 
the fine boy?” he told her what had be- 
fallen him, and what kind of a promise he 
had given to the nix. “Of what use to 
me are riches and prosperity?” he added, 
“Sf I am to lose my child; but what can 
I do?” Even the relations, who had 
come thither to wish them joy, did not 
know what to say. In the meantime pros- 
perity again returned to the miller’s 
house. All that he undertook succeeded, 
it was as if presses and coffers filled them- 
selves of their own accord, and as if 
money multiplied nightly in the cup- 
boards. It was not long before his 
wealth was greater than it had ever been 
before. But he could not rejoice over it 
untroubled, the bargain which he had 
made with the nix tormented his soul. 
Whenever he passed the mill-pond, he 
feared she might ascend and remind him 
of his debt. He never let the boy himself 
go near the water. “Beware,” he said 
to him, “if thou dost but touch the water, 
a hand will rise, seize thee, and draw 
thee down.” But as year after year went 
by and the nix did not show herself 
again, the miller began to feel at ease. 
The boy grew up to be a youth and was 
apprenticed to a huntsman. When he 
had learnt everything, and had become an 
excellent huntsman, the lord of the vil- 
lage took him into his service. In the vil- 
lage lived a beautiful and true-hearted 
maiden, who pleased the huntsman, and 
when his master perceived that, he gave 
him a little house, the two were married, 
lived peacefully and happily, and loved 
each other with all their hearts. 

One day the huntsman was chasing a 
roe; and when the animal turned aside 
from the forest into the open country, he 
pursued it and at last shot it. He did not 
notice that he was now in the neighbor- 
hood of the dangerous millpond, and 
went, after he had disembowelled the 





stag, to the water, in order to wash his 
blood-stained hands. Scarcely, however, 
had he dipped them in than the nix as- 
cended, smilingly wound her dripping 
arms around him, and drew him quickly 
down under the waves, which closed 
over him. When it was evening, and the 
huntsman did not return home, his wife 
became alarmed. She went out to seek 
him, and as he had often told her that he 
had to be on his guard against the snares 
of the nix, and dared not venture into 
the neighborhood of the millpond, she 
already suspected what had happened. 
She hastened to the water, and when she 
found his hunting-pouch lying on the 
shore, she could no longer have any doubt 
of the misfortune. Lamenting her scr- 
row, and wringing her hands, she called 
on her beloved by name, but in vain. She 
hurried across to the other side of the 
pond, and called him anew; she reviled 
the nix with harsh words, but no answer 
followed. ‘The surface of the water re- 
mained calm, only the crescent moon 
stared steadily back at her. The poor 
woman did not leave the pond. With 
hasty steps she paced round and round it, 
without resting a moment, sometimes in 
silence, sometimes uttering a loud cry, 
sometimes softly sobbing. At last her 
strength came to an end, she sank down 
to the ground and fell into a heavy sleep. 
Presently a dream took possession of her. 
She was anxiously climbing upwards be- 
tween great masses of rock; thorns and 
briars caught her feet, the rain beat in her 
face, and the wind tossed her long hair 
about. When she had reached the sum- 
mit, quite a different sight presented itself 
to her; the sky was blue, the air soft, the 
ground sloped gently downwards, and on 
a green meadow, gay with flowers of 
every color, stood a pretty cottage. She 
went up to it and opened the door; there 
sat an old woman with white hair, who 
beckoned to her kindly. At that very 
moment, the poor woman awoke, day had 
already dawned, and she at once resolved 
to act in accordance with her dreams. 
She laboriously climbed the mountain; 
everything was exactly as she had seen it 
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in the night. The old woman received 
her kindly, and pointed out a chair on 
which she might sit. ‘Thou must have 
met with a misfortune,” she said, “since 
thou hast sought out my lonely cottage.” 
With tears, the woman related what had 
befallen her. ‘Be comforted,” said the 
old woman, “I will help thee. Here is a 
golden comb for thee. Tarry till the 
full moon has risen, then go to the mill- 
pond, seat thyself on the shore, and comb 
thy long black hair with this comb. When 
thou hast done, lay it down on the bank, 
and thou wilt see what will happen.” 
The woman returned home, but the time 
till the full moon came, passed slowly. 
At last the shining disc appeared in the 
heavens, then she went out to the mill- 
pond, sat down and combed her long 
black hair with the golden comb, and 
when she had finished, she laid it down at 
the water’s edge. It was not long befcre 
there was a movement in the depths: a 
wave rose, rolled to the shore, and bore 
the comb away with it. In not more 
than the time necessary for the comb to 
sink to the bottom, the surface of the 
water parted, and the head of the hunts- 
man arose. He did not speak, but looked 
at his wife with sorrowful glances. At 
the same instant, a second wave came 
rushing up, and covered the man’s head. 
All had vanished, the mill-pond lay peace- 
ful as before, and nothing but the face of 
the full moon shone on it. 

Full of sorrow, the woman went back, 
but again the dream showed her the cot- 
tage of the old woman. Next morning 
she again set out and complained of her 
woes to the wise woman.! The old 
woman gave her a golden flute, and said, 
“Tarry till the full moon comes again, 
then take this flute; play a beautiful air 
on it, and when thou hast finished, lay it 
on the sand; then thou wilt see what will 
happen.” The wife did as the old woman 
told her. No sooner was the flute lying 
on the sand than there was a stirring in 
the depths, and a wave rushed up and 
bore the flute away with it. Immedi- 


10ne who deals in black magic, a witch. 


ately afterwards the water parted and not 
only the head of the man, but half of his 
body also arose. He stretched out his 
arms longingly towards her, but a second 
wave came up, covered him, and drew 
him down again. “Alas, what does it 
profit me?” said the unhappy woman, 
“that I should see my beloved, only to 
lose him again!’ Despair filled her heart 
anew, but the dream led her a third time 
to the house of the old woman. She set 
out, and the wise woman gave her a 
golden spinning-wheel, consoled her and 
said, ‘All is not yet fulfilled, tarry until 
the time of the full moon, then take the 
spinning-wheel, seat thyself on the shore, 
and spin the spool full, and when theu 
hast done that, place the spinning-wheel 
near the water, and thou wilt see what 
will happen.” The woman obeyed all 
she said exactly; as soon as the full moon 
showed itself, she carried the golden spin- 
ning-wheel to the shore, and span indus- 
triously until the flax came to an end, and 
the spool was quite filled with the threads. 
No sooner was the wheel standing on the 
shore than there was a more violent move- 
ment than before in the depths of the 
pond, and a mighty wave rushed up, and 
bore the wheel away with it. Immedi- 
ately the head and the whole body of the 
man rose into the air, in a water-spout. 
He quickly sprang to the shore, caught 
his wife by the hand and fled. But they 
had scarcely gone a very little distance, 
when the whole pond rose with a fright- 
ful roar, and streamed out over the open 
country. The fugitives already saw 
death before their eyes, when the woman 
in her terror implored the help of the eld 
woman, and in an instant they were trans- 
formed, she into a toad, he into a frog. 
‘The flood which had overtaken them 
could not destroy them, but it tore them 
apart and carried them far away. When 
the water had dispersed and they both 
touched dry land again, they regained 
their human form, but neither knew 
where the other was; they found them- 
selves among strange people, who did not 
know their native land. High moun- 
tains and deep valleys lay between them. 
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In order to keep themselves alive, they 
were both obliged to tend sheep. For 
many long years they drove their flocks 
through field and forest and were full of 
sorrow and longing. When spring had 
once more broken forth on the earth, they 
both went out one day with their flocks, 
and as chance would have it, they drew 
near each other. ‘They met in a valley, 
but did not recognize each other; yet they 
rejoiced that they were no longer so 
lonely. Henceforth they each day drove 
their flocks to the same place; they did 
not speak much, but they felt comforted. 
One evening when the full moon was 
shining in the sky, and the sheep were al- 


ready at rest, the shepherd pulled the 
flute out of his pocket and played on it a 
beautiful but sorrowful air. When he 
had finished he saw that the shepherdess 
was weeping bitterly. “Why art thou 
weeping?” he asked. ‘‘Alas,’’ answered 
she, “thus shone the full moon when I 
played this air on the flute for the last 
time, and the head of my beloved rose 
out of the water.” He looked at her, 
and it seemed as if a veil fell from his 
eyes, and he recognized his dear wife, and 
when she looked at him, and the moon 
shone in his face she knew him also. They 
embraced and kissed each other, and no 
one need ask if they were happy. 


LISABETTA AND THE POT OF BASIL 
GIOVANNI Boccaccio 


Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), second only to Dante in medieval Italian literature, rests 
his chief claim to immortality on the Decameron, published in 1353. According to the author’s 
introduction, in the year 1348 a dreadful pestilence fell upon the city of Florence. Seven well- 
bred ladies and three gallant gentlemen withdrew to a rural castle where they solaced them- 
selves for ten days, each being obligated to tell one story each day. These hundred tales rep- 
resent humor, satire, melancholy, but chiefly wit, and many of the incidents related are beyond 
the pale of twentieth century propriety. 

The influence of the Decameron on subsequent literature has been tremendous. Chaucer 
doubtlessly borrowed from it the idea of a framework for his Canterbury Tales; Shakespeare 
shows accquaintance with a number of the stories; and in modern literature many motifs may 
be traced to the masterpiece of the witty Italian. The story of Lisabetta and the Pot of Basil, 
which is the fifth tale of the fourth day, inspired Keats’s poem “Isabella,” and John White 


Alexander’s famous painting. 


Euisa’s tale being ended and somedele 
commended of the king, Filomena was 
bidden to discourse, who, full of com- 
passion for the wretched Gerbino and his 
mistress, after a piteous sigh, began thus: 
“My story, gracious ladies, will not treat 
of folk of so high condition as were those 
of whom Elisa hath told, yet peradven- 
ture it will be no less pitiful; and what 
brought me in mind of it was the men- 
tion, a little before, of Messina, where 
the case befell. 

“There were then in Messina three 
young brothers, merchants and left very 
rich by their father, who was a man of 
San Gimignano, and they had an only 
sister, Lisabetta by name, a right fair 
and well-mannered maiden, whom, what- 
ever might have been the reason thereof, 
they had not yet married. Now these 


brothers had in one of their warehouses a 
youth of Pisa, called Lorenzo, who did 
and ordered all their affairs and was very 
comely and agreeable of person; where- 
fore, Lisabetta looking sundry times upon 
him, it befell that he began strangely to 
please her; of which Lorenzo taking note 
at one time and another, he in like man- 
ner, leaving his other loves, began to turn 
his thoughts to her; and so went the af- 
fair, that, each being alike pleasing to 
the other, it was no great while before 
taking assurance, they did that which each 
of them most desired. 

“Continuing on this wise and enjoy- 
ing great pleasure and delight one of the 
other, they knew not how to do so 
secretly but that, one night, Lisabetta, go- 
ing whereas Lorenzo lay, was, unknown 
to herself, seen of the eldest of her 
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brothers, who, being a prudent youth, for 
all the annoy it gave him to know this 
thing, being yet moved by more honorable 
counsel, abode without sign or word till 
the morning, revolving in himself various 
things anent the matter. ‘The day being 
come, he recounted to his brothers that 
which he had seen the past night of Lisa- 
betta and Lorenzo, and after long ad- 
visement with them, determined (so that 
neither to them nor to their sister should 
any reproach ensue thereof) to pass the 
thing over in silence and feign to have 
seen and known nothing thereof till such 
time as, without hurt or unease to them- 
selves, they might avail to do away this 
shame from their sight, ere it should go 
farther. In this mind abiding and de- 
vising and laughing with Lorenzo as was 
their wont, it befell that one day, feigning 
to go forth the city, all three, a-pleasur- 
ing, they carried him with them to a 
very lonely and remote place; and there, 
the occasion offering, they slew him, 
whilst he was off his guard, and buried 
him on such wise that none had knowl- 
edge of it; then, returning to Messina, 
they gave out that they had despatched 
him somewhither for their occasions, the 
which was the lightlier credited that they 
were often used to send him abroad about 
their business. 

“Lorenzo returning not and Lisabetta 
often and instantly questioning her 
brothers of him, as one to whom the long 
delay was grievous, it befell one day, as 
she very urgently enquired of him, that 
one of them said to her, ‘What meaneth 
this? What hast thou to do with Lor- 
enzo, that thou askest thus often of him? 
An thou question of him more, we will 
make thee such answer as thou deservest.’ 
Wherefore the girl, sad and grieving and 
fearful she knew not of what, abode 
without more asking; yet many a time 
anights she piteously called him and 
prayed him to come to her, and whiles 
with many tears she complained of his 
long tarrying; and thus, without a mo- 
ment’s gladness, she abode expecting him 
always, till one night, having sore la- 
mented Lorenzo for that he returned not 





and being at last fallen asleep, weeping, 
he appeared to her in a dream, pale and 
all disordered, with clothes all rent and 
mouldered, and herseemed he bespoke 
her thus: ‘Harkye, Lisabetta; thou dost 
nought but call upon me, grieving for 
my long delay and cruelly impeaching me 
with thy tears. Know, therefore, that I 
may never more return to thee, for that, 
the last day thou sawest me, thy brothers 
slew me.’ ‘Then, having discovered to 
her the place where they had buried him, 
he charged her no more call him nor ex- 
pect him and disappeared ; whereupon she 
awoke and giving faith to the vision, wept 
bitterly. 

“In the morning, being risen and dar- 
ing not say aught to her brothers, she 
determined to go to the place appointed 
and see if the thing were true, as it had 
appeared to her in the dream. Accord- 
ingly, having leave to go somedele with- 
out the city for her disport, she betook 
herself thither, as quickliest she might, 
in company of one who had been with 
them otherwhiles and knew all her af- 
fairs; and there, clearing away the dead 
leaves from the place, she dug whereas 
hetseemed the earth was less hard. She 
had not dug long before she found the 
body of her unhappy lover, yet nothing 
changed nor rotted, and thence knew 
manifestly that her vision was true, 
wherefore she was the most distressful of 
women; yet, knowing that this was no 
place for lament, she would fain, an she 
but might, have borne away the whole 
body, to give it fitter burial; but, seeing 
that this might not be, she with a knife 
did off the head from the body, as best 
she could, and wrapping it in a napkin, 
laid it in her maid’s lap. Then, casting 
back the earth over the trunk, she de- 
parted thence, without being seen of any, 
and returned home, where, shutting her- 
self in her chamber with her lover’s head, 
she bewept it long and bitterly, insomuch 
that she bathed it all with her tears, and 
kissed it a thousand times in every part. 
Then, taking a great and goodly pot, of 
those wherein they plant marioram or. 
sweet basil, she sat the head therein, 
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folded in a fair linen cloth, and covered 
it with earth, in which she planted sundry 
heads of right fair Basil of Salerno; nor 
did she ever water these with other water 
than that of her tears or rose or orange- 
flower water. Moreover she took wont 
to sit still near the pot and to gaze 
amorously upon it with all her desire, as 
upon that which held her Lorenzo hid; 
and after she had a great while looked 
thereon, she would bend over it and fall 
to weeping so sore and so long that her 
tears bathed all the basil, which, by dint 
of long and assiduous tending, as well as 
by reason of the fatness of the earth, pro- 
ceeding from the rotting head that was 
therein, waxed passing fair and very 
sweet of savor. 

“The damsel, doing without cease after 
this wise, was sundry times seen of her 
neighbors, who to her brothers, marvelling 
at her waste beauty and that her eyes 
seemed have fled forth her head (for weep- 
ing), related this, saying, ‘We have noted 
that she doth every day after such a fash- 
ion.’ The brothers, hearing and seeing this 
and having once and again reproved her 
therefor, but without avail, let secretly car- 


ry away‘ from her the pot, which she, miss- 
ing, with the utmost instance many a time 
required, and for that it was not restored 
to her, stinted not to weep and lament 
till she fell sick; nor in her sickness did 
she ask aught other than the pot of basil. 
The young men marvelled greatly at this 
continual asking and bethought them 
therefore to see what was in this pot. 
Accordingly, turning out the earth, they 
found the cloth and therein the head, not 
yet so rotted but they might know it, by 
the curled hair, to be that of Lorenzo. 
At this they were mightily amazed and 
feared lest the thing should get wind; 
wherefore, burying the head, without 
word said, they privily departed Messina, 
having taken order how they should 
withdraw thence, and betook themselves 
to Naples. The damsel, ceasing never 
from lamenting and still demanding her 
pot, died, weeping; and so her ill-for- 
tuned love had end. But, after a while, 
the thing being grown manifest unto 
many, there was one who made thereon 
the song that is yet sung, to wit: 


Alack! ah, who can the ill Christian be, 
That stole my pot away? etc: 


THE PROVING OF ARTHUR 
Tuomas MAtory 


“The Proving of Arthur” is chosen from the Morte d’Arthur, a condensation of the 
medieval romantic cycle of King Arthur and his knights made by Sir Thomas Malory (dates 
unknown) about 1470 and printed by Caxton some fifteen years later. The first version of these 
legends was the twelfth-century work The History of the Britons, written in Latin by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who in turn intimated a Breton source now unknown. With the wave of pop- 
ularity which this latter book enjoyed came numerous interpolations and additions. It is 
through Malory’s compilation, however, that the spirit of idealized chivalry has survived to 


influence such modern literature as Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 


THEN within two years king Uther’ 
fell sick of a great malady; and in the 
meanwhile his enemies usurped upon him, 
and did a great battle upon his men, and 
slew many of his people. “Sir,” said 
Merlin,” “you may not lie so as you do, 
for you must to the field, though you ride 


1Uther Pendragon, legendary king of the 
Britons, and father of Arthur. 


2Famous magician of the Arthurian cycle. 


in a horse-litter; for you shall never have 
the better of your enemies but if your 
person be there, and then shall you have 
the victory.”’ So it was done as Merlin had 
devised, and they carried the king forth 
in a horse-litter, with a great host to- 
wards his enemies. And at Saint Albans 
there met with the king a great host of 
the north; and that day Sir Ulfius and 
Sir Brastias did great deeds of arms, and 
king Uther’s men overcame the northern 
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battle, and slew many people, and put 
the remnant to flight; and then the king 
returned to London, and made great joy 
of his victory. And within a while after 
he was passing sore sick, so that three 
days and three nights he was speechless, 
wherefore all the barons made great sor- 
row, and asked Merlin what counsel were 
best? ‘“There is none other remedy,” 
said Merlin, “but God will have his will; 
but look ye that all his barons be before 
him to-morrow, and God and I shall 
make him to speak.” So on the morrow 
all the barons, with Merlin, came before 
the king; then Merlin said aloud unto 
king Uther, ‘‘Sir, shall your son Arthur! 
be king after your days of this realm, with 
all the appurtenances?” Then Uther- 
pendragon turned him and said, in hear- 
ing of them all, “I give him God’s bless- 
ing and mine, and bid him pray for my 
soul, and righteously and worshipfully 
that he claim the crown upon forfeiture 
of my blessing.” And therewith he 
yielded up the ghost. And then he was 
interred as belonged unto a king; where- 
fore Igraine, the queen, made great sor- 
row, and all the barons. Then stood the 
realm in great jeopardy a long while, for 
every lord that was mighty of men made 
him strong, and many weened to have 
been king. Then Merlin went to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and counselled 
him to send for all the lords of the realm, 
and all the gentlemen of arms, that they 
should come to London before Christmas, 
upon pain of cursing; and for this cause, 
that as Jesus was born on that night, 
that He would of His great mercy show 
some miracle as He was come to be king 
of all mankind, for to show some miracle 
who should be rightwise king of this 
realm. So the archbishop, by the advice 
of Merlin, sent for all the lords and 
gentlemen of arms, that they should come 
by Christmas eve to London; and many 
of them made them clean of their lives, 
that their prayer might be the more ac- 
ceptable to God. So in the greatest 


10n the advice of Merlin, Arthur had 
been brought up in the household of Sir Ec- 
tor, unaware of his royal descent. 





church of London (whether it were 
Paul’s or not the French book maketh no 
mention) all the estates and lords were 
long or it was day in the church for to 
pray. And when matins and the first 
mass was done, there was seen in the 
churchyard, against the high altar, a great 
stone, four-square, like to a marble stone, 
and in the midst thereof was an anvil of 
steel, a foot of height, and therein stuck 
a fair sword, naked by the point, and let- 
ters of gold were written about the sword 
that said thus: “Whoso pulleth out this 
sword of this stone and anvil is right- 
wise king born of England.” ‘Then the 
people marvelled and told it to the arch- 
bishop. “I command you,” said the arch- 
bishop, ‘“‘that you keep you within your 
church; and pray unto God still that 
no man touch the sword till the high 
mass be all done.” So when all the 
masses were done, all the estates went 
for to behold the stone and the sword, and 
when they saw the scripture, some as- 
sayed, such as would have been king; but 
none might stir the sword, nor move it. 
“He is not yet here,” said the archbishop, 
“that shall achieve the sword, but doubt 
not God will make him to be known. 
But this is my counsel,” said the arch- 
bishop, “that we let purvey ten knights, 
men of good fame, and they to keep this 
sword.” And so it was ordained, and 
then there was made a cry, that every 
man should assay that would for to win 
the sword. And, upon new year’s day, 
the barons let make a joust and tourna- 
ment, that all knights that would joust 
and tourney there might play; and all this 
was ordained for to keep the lords to- 
gether, and the commons, for the arch- 
bishop trusted that God would make him 
known that should win the sword. So, 
upon new year’s day, when the service 
was done, the barons rode to the field, 
some to joust, and some to tourney. And 
so it happened that Sir Ector, that had 
great livelihood about London, rode to 
the jousts, and with him rode Sir Kaye, 
his son, and young Arthur, that was his 
nourished brother; and Sir Kaye was 


| made knight at Allhallowmas afore. So 
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as they rode towards the jousts, Sir 
Kaye had lost his sword, for he had left 
it at his father’s lodging; and so he 
prayed young Arthur to ride for his 
sword. “I will with a good will,” said 
Arthur, and rode fast after the sword; 
and when he came home, the lady and all 
were gone out to see the jousting. “Then 
was Arthur wrath, and said to himself, 
“T will ride to the churchyard and take 
the sword with me that sticketh in the 
stone, for my brother, Sir Kaye, shall 
not be without a sword this day.” And 
so, when he came to the churchyard, 
Arthur alighted, and tied his horse to 
the stile, and so went to the tent, and 
found no knights there, for they were all 
at the jousting; and so he handled the 
sword by the handles, and lightly and 
fiercely he pulled it out of the stone, and 
took his horse, and rode his way till he 
came to his brother, Sir Kaye, and de- 
livered him the sword. And, as soon as 
Sir Kaye saw the sword, he wist well 
that it was the sword of the stone; and 
so he rode to his father, Sir Ector, and 
said, “Sir, lo! here is the sword of the 
stone; wherefore I must be king of this 
land.” When Sir Ector beheld the 
sword, he returned again, and came to 
the church, and there they alighted all 
three, and went into the church; and 
anon he made Sir Kaye to swear upon a 
book how he came to that sword. “Sir,” 
said Sir Kaye, “by my brother, Arthur, 
for he brought it to me.” “How gat 
you this sword?” said Sir Ector to Ar- 
thur. “Sir, I will tell you; when I came 
home for my brother’s sword I found no- 
body at home for to deliver me his sword ; 
and so I thought my brother, Sir Kaye, 
should not be swordless, and so I came 
thither eagerly, and pulled it out of the 
stone without any pain.” ‘Found ye any 
knights about this sword ?” said Sir Ector. 
“Nay,” said Arthur. “Now,” said Sir 
Ector to Arthur, “I understand that you 
must be king of this land.” “Where- 
fore I?” said Arthur, “and for what 
cause?” “Sir,” said Sir Ector, “for God 
will have it so; for there should never no 
man have drawn out this sword, but he 
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that shall be rightwise king of this land. 
Now, let me see whether ye can put the 
sword there as it was, and pull it out 
again.” ‘“That is no mastery,” said Ar- 
thur; and so he put it in the stone. There- 
with Sir Ector assayed to pull out the 
sword, and failed. 

“Now assay you,” said Sir Ector to Sir 
Kaye. And anon he pulled at the sword 
with all his might, but it would not be. 
“Now shall ye assay,” said Sir Ector to 
Arthur. “With a good will,” said 
Arthur, and pulled it out easily. And 
therewithal Sir Ector kneeled down to 
the earth, and Sir Kaye also. “Alas!” 
said Arthur, “mine own dear father, and 
my brother, why kneel you to me?” 
“Nay, nay, my lord Arthur, it is not so. 
I was never your father, nor of your 
blood, but I wot well that you are of an 
higher blood than I weened you were?” 
And then Sir Ector told him all how he 
was betaken him to nourish, and by whose 
commandment, and by Merlin’s deliver- 
ance. Then Arthur made great moan 
when he understood that Sir Ector was 
not his father. “Sir,” said Sir Ector 
unto Arthur, “will you be my good and 
gracious lord when you are king?” 
“Else were I to blame,” said Arthur, “for 
you are the man in the world that I am 
most beholden unto, and my good lady 
and mother, your wife, that, as well as 
her own, hath fostered and kept me; and, 
if ever it be God’s will that I be king, 
as you say, ye shall desire of me what I 
may do, and I shall not fail you; God for- 
bid I should fail you.” “Sir,” said Sir 
Ector, “I will ask no more of you but 
that you will make my son, your fostered 
brother, Sir Kaye, seneschal of all your 
lands.” ‘“That shall be done, sir,” said 
Arthur, “and more by the faith of my 
body, and that never man shall have that 
office but he while that he and I live.” 
Therewithal they went unto the arch- 
bishop, and told him how the sword was 
achieved, and by whom. And, upon the 
twelfth day, all the barons came thither 
for to assay to take the sword who that 
would assay. But there before them all 
there might none take it out but only 
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Arthur, wherefore there were many great 
lords wrath, and said, “It was great 
shame unto them all and the realm, to be 
governed with a boy of no high blood 
born.” And so they fell out at that 
time, that it was put off till Candlemas, 
and then all the barons should meet there 
again. But always the ten knights were 
ordained for to watch the sword both day 
and night; and so they set a pavilion 
over the stone and the sword, and five 
always watched. And at Candlemas 
many more great lords came thither for 
to have won the sword, but none of them 
might prevail; and right as Arthur did at 
Christmas he did at Candlemas, and 
pulled out the sword easily, whereof the 
barons were sore aggrieved, and put it in 
delay till the high feast of Easter; and, 
as Arthur sped before, so did he at Easter ; 
and yet there were some of the great 
lords had indignation that Arthur should 
be their king, and put it off in delay till 
the feast of Pentecost. “Then the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by Merlin’s provi- 
dence, let purvey of the best knights that 
might be gotten, and such knights as king 
Utherpendragon loved best, and most 
trusted in his days; and such knights were 
put about Arthur, as Sir Boudwine, of 
Britain; Sir Kaye, Sir Ulfius, and Sir 
Brastias; all these, with many others, 
were always about Arthur, day and night, 
till the feast of Pentecost. 

And, at the feast of Pentecost, all 
manner of men assayed for to pull at the 
sword that would assay; and none might 
prevail but Arthur, and he pulled it out 
before all the lords and commons that 
were there; wherefore all the commons 
cried at once, “We will have Arthur unto 
our king, we will put him no more in 


delay, for we all see that it is God’s will 
that he shall be our king, and who that 
holdeth against it we will slay him”; and 
therewithal they all kneeled down all at 
once, and cried Arthur mercy because: 
they had delayed him so long. And 
Arthur forgave it them, and took the 
sword between both his hands, and of- 
fered it up to the altar, where the arch- 
bishop was, and was made knight of the 
best man that was there. And so anon 
was the coronation made, and there was 
he sworn to the lords and commons for 
to be a true king, to stand with true jus- 
tice from thenceforth all the days of his 
life; and then he made all the lords that 
held off the crown, to come in and do him 
service as they ought to do. And many 
complaints were made unto king Arthur, 
of great wrongs that were done since the 
death of king Utherpendragon, of many 
lands that were bereaved of lords, knights, 
ladies, and gentlemen; wherefore king 
Arthur made the lands for to be rendered 
again unto them that owed them. When 
this was done, that the king had estab- 
lished all the countries about London, — 
then he did make Sir Kaye seneschal of 
England, and Sir Boudwine, of Britain, 
was made constable, and Sir Ulfias was 
made chamberlain, and Sir Brastias was 
made warden, for to wait upon the north 
from Trent forward; for it was that 
time, for the most part, enemy unto the 
king. But within few years after, king 
Arthur won all the north, Scotland, and 
all that were under their obeisance; also 
a part of Wales held against king Arthur, 
but he overcame them all, as he did the 
remnant, and all through the noble prow- 
ess of himself and his knights of - the 
Round Table. 
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A TRIP TO ST. PETERSBURG 


Baron MuncHAuUSEN (RupDOLPH E. Raspe) 


The nucleus of the marvelous tales of Baron Munchausen, a fictitious personage, was writ- 
ten by Rudolph Erich Raspe, a German scholar of the eighteenth century. Raspe’s life was a 
series of escapes from the penalties of his own roguery, each adventure taking him into a new 
country. While stranded as a hack writer in London he conceived the idea of writing an ex- 
aggerated account of the adventures of a friend, Freiherr von Miinchausen, whose travels had 
greatly interested him. The idea became popular and the whole collection, together with 
numerous additional chapters, added from time to time, gradually became known as the 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Originally it was published anonymously in 1782 under 
the title Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in Russia. 


I set off from Rome on a journey to 
Russia, in the midst of winter, from a just 
notion that frost and snow must of course 
mend the roads, which every traveller 
had described as uncommonly bad through 
the northern parts of Germany, Poland, 
Courland, and Livonia. I went on 
horseback, as the most convenient manner 
of travelling; I was but lightly clothed, 
and of this I felt the inconvenience the 
more I advanced northeast. What must 
not a poor old man have suffered in that 
severe weather and climate, whom I saw 
on a bleak common in Poland, lying on 
the road, helpless, shivering, and hardly 
having wherewithal to cover his naked- 
ness! I pitied the poor soul! ‘Though I 
felt the severity of the air myself, I threw 
my mantle over him, and immediately I 
heard a voice from the heavens, blessing 
me for that piece of charity, saying 

“You will be rewarded, my son, for 
this in time.” 

I went on: night and darkness overtook 
me. No village was to be seen. ‘The 
country was covered with snow, and I 
was unacquainted with the road. 

Tired, I alighted, and fastened my 
horse to something, like a pointed stump 
of a tree, which appeared above the 
snow ; for the sake of safety, I placed my 
pistols under my arm, and laid down on 
the snow, where I slept so soundly that I 
did not open my eyes till full daylight. 
It is not easy to conceive my astonish- 
ment, to find myself in the midst of a 
village, lying in a churchyard; nor was 
my horse to be seen, but I heard him 
soon after neigh somewhere above me. 
On looking upwards, I beheld him hang- 





ing by his bridle to the weather cock of 
the steeple. Matters were now very 
plain to me: the village had been covy- 
ered with snow over-night; a sudden 
change of weather had taken place; I had 
sunk down to the churchyard, while 
asleep, gently, and in the same propor- 
tion as the snow had melted away; and 
what in the dark I had taken to be a 
stump of a little tree appearing above the 
snow, to which I had tied my horse, 
proved to have been the cross or weather- 
cock of the steeple. 

Without long consideration, I took 
one of my pistols, shot the bridle in two, 
brought down the horse, and proceeded 
on my journey. [Here the Baron seems 
to have forgot his feelings; he should cer- 
tainly have ordered his horse a feed of 
corn, after fasting so long. ] 

He carried me well. Advancing into 
the interior parts of Russia, I found tray- 
elling on horseback rather unfashionable 
in winter; therefore I submitted, as I al- 
ways do, to the custom of the country, 
took a single-horse sledge, and drove 
briskly towards St. Petersburg. I do 
not exactly recollect whether it was in 
Eastland or Jugemanland, but I remem- 
ber that in the midst of a dreary forest, 
I spied a terrible wolf making after me, 
with all the speed of ravenous winter hun- 
ger. He soon overtook me. ‘There was 
no possibility of escape. Mechanically I 
laid myself down flat in the sledge, and 
let my horse run for our safety. What 
I wished, but hardly hoped or expected, 
happened immediately after. The wolf 
did not mind me in the least, but took a 
leap over me, and falling furiously on the 
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horse, began instantly to tear and devour 
the hind part of the poor animal, which 
ran the faster for his pain and terror. 
Thus unnoticed and safe myself, I lifted 
my head slyly up, and with horror I be- 
held that the wolf had ate his way into 
the horse’s body; it was not long before 
he had fairly forced himself into it, when 
I took my advantage, and fell upon him 
with the but-end of my whip. This un- 
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expected attack in his rear frightened him 
so much, that he leaped forward with all 
his might; the horse’s carcass dropped on 
the ground; but in his place the wolf 
was in the harness, and I on my | 
part whipping him continually, we both 
arrived in full career safe to St. 
Petersburg, contrary to our respective 
expectations, and very much to the aston- 
ishment of the spectators. 


MATEO FALCONE?! 


ProsPpER MERIMEE 


To Prosper Mérimée, a Parisian, (1803-1870) is due the credit of bringing the French 
conte to that perfection of simplicity and directness which is the distinguishing feature of the 


type. 3 
Mondes and the Revue de Paris. 


Much of his best work was published between 1829 and 1840 in the Revue des deux 
Mérimée’s susceptibility to Spanish influence is strongly 


evidenced in his “Carmen,” a mouvelle of gypsy life on which Bizet based his famous opera. 
While his stories are usually steeped in local color, the somewhat artificial background of 
“Mateo Falcone” (1829) sinks into insignificance beside the characters that are silhouetted 


against it. 
is a child, this story has no parallel. 


As you leave Porto Vecchio and jour- 
ney north-west, towards the interior of 
the island,? you find that the ground 
rises rather rapidly; and after a three 
hours’ jaunt along winding paths, ob- 
structed by huge boulders, and sometimes 
interrupted by ravines, you find yourself 
on the edge of a very extensive maquis. 
The maquis is the home of the Corsican 
shepherd and of all those who are at 
odds with the law. You must know that 
the Corsican farmer, to save himself the 
trouble of fertilizing his land, sets fire to 
a certain amount of woodland. If the 
fire spreads farther than is necessary, so 
much the worse; come what come may, he 
is quite sure of obtaining a good harvest 
by planting the ground fertilised by the 
ashes of the trees it formerly bore. When 
the ripe grain is gathered,—for they leave 
the straw, which it would require some 
labour to collect,—the roots which are 
left unburned in the ground put forth in 
the following spring very vigorous shoots, 
which reach a height of seven or eight 

1From Little French Masterpieces, Vol. 1. 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York and London. 


2Corsica. 


As an example of swift retribution made doubly cruel by the fact that the victim 


feet in a few years. It is this species of 
dense underbrush which is called maquis. 
It consists of trees and bushes of differ- 
ent kinds, mingled together as God 
pleases. Only with hatchet in hand can 
man open a path through it; and there 
are some maguis so dense and thick that 
even the wild sheep cannot break through. 

If you have killed a man, betake your- 
self to the maquis of Porto Vecchio, and 
you can live there in safety with a good 
rifle, powder, and shot. Do not forget a 
brown cloak provided with a hood, to 
serve aS a covering and as a mattress. 
The shepherds will give you milk, cheese, 
and chestnuts, and you will have no rea- 
son to fear the law, or the dead man’s 
kindred, except when you are forced. to 
go down into the town to replenish your 
stock of ammunition. 

Mateo Falcone, when I was in Cor- 
sica, in 18—, had his home about half a 
league from this maquis. He was a 
rather wealthy man for that country; 
living nobly—that is to say, without 
working—on the produce of his flocks, 
which were driven to pasture here and 
there upon the mountains by shepherds, a _ 
sort of nomadic people. When I saw 
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him, two years subsequent to the episode 
I am about to relate, he seemed to me to 
be not more than fifty years old at most. 
Imagine a small, but sturdily built man, 
with curly hair as black as jet, aquiline 
nose, thin lips, large bright eyes, and a 
complexion of the hue of a boot-flap. His 
skill in marksmanship was considered ex- 
traordinary, even in his country, where 
there are so many good shots. For ex- 
ample, Mateo would never fire at a wild 
sheep with buckshot; but he would bring 
one down at a hundred and twenty yards 
with a bullet in the head or the shoulder, 
as he pleased. He used his weapons as 
readily at night as by day, and I was 
told of this instance of his skill, which 
will seem incredible perhaps to those who 
have not travelled in Corsica. A can- 
dle was placed at a distance of twenty- 
four yards, behind a piece of transparent 
paper as large as a plate. He took aim, 
then the candle was extinguished, and, a 
minute later, in absolute darkness, he 
fired and hit the paper three times out of 
four. 

With such transcendent talent, Mateo 
Falcone had won a great reputation. He 
_ was said to be as true a friend as he was 
a dangerous enemy; always ready to 
oblige, and generous to the poor, he lived 
at peace with all the world in the dis- 
trict of Porto Vecchio. But the story 
was told of him, that at Corte, where he 
married his wife, he had disposed very 
summarily of a rival who was reputed to 
be as redoubtable in war as in love; at all 
events, Mateo was given credit for a cer- 
tain rifle shot which surprised the afore- 
said rival as he was shaving in front of a 
little mirror that hung at his window. 
When the affair was forgotten, Mateo 
married. His wife, Giuseppa, gave him 
at first three daughters (which caused 
him to fret and fume), and finally a son, 
whom he named Fortunato; he was the 
hope of the family, the heir to the name. 
The daughters were well married; their 
father could at need rely upon the dag- 
gers and carbines of his sons-in-law. The 
son was only ten years old, but he already 
gave rich promise for the future. 
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On a certain day in autumn, Mateo 
left the house early, with his wife, to in- 
spect one of his flocks at a clearing in 
the maquis. Fortunato would have liked 
to go with them, but the clearing was too 
far; moreover, some one must stay be- 
hind to watch the house; so the father re- 
fused ; we shall see whether he had reason 
to repent. 

He had been absent several hours, and 
little Fortunato was lying placidly in the 
sun, watching the blue mountains, and 
thinking that, on the following Sunday, 
he was going to the town to dine with 
his uncle the caporal, when he was sud- 
denly interrupted in his meditations by 
the report of a firearm. He rose and 
turned towards the plain from which the 
sound came. Other reports followed, at 
unequal intervals, coming constantly 
nearer. At last, on a path leading from 
the plain to Mateo’s house, appeared a 
man wearing a pointed cap such as the 
mountaineers wear, with a long beard, 
clad in rags, and hardly able to drag 
himself along, using his rifle as a cane. 
He had received a bullet in the thigh. 

That man was a bandit, who, having 
started under cover of the darkness to go 
to the town for powder, had fallen into 
an ambush of Corsican voltigeurs. After 
a stout defence he had succeeded in beat- 
ing a retreat, hotly pursued, and firing 
from one rock after another. But he was 
only a little in advance of the soldiers, and 
his wound made it impossible to reach the 
maquis before he was overtaken. 

He went up to Fortunato and said: 

“You are Mateo Falcone’s son?” 

‘SVes? 

“T am Gianetto Sanpiero. 
sued by the yellow collars. 

I can’t go any farther.” 

“What will my father say if I hide 
you without his leave?” 

“He will say that you did well.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Hide me quick; they’re coming.” 

“Wait till my father comes home.” 

“Wait? damnation! They will be 
here in five minutes. Come, hide me, or 
I'll kill you.” 


I am pur- 
Hide me, for 
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Fortunato replied with the utmost 
coolness : 

“Your gun’s empty, and there ain’t 
any cartridges left in your carchera.” 

“T have my stiletto.” 

“But can you run as fast as I can?” 

He gave a leap and placed himself out 
of danger. 

“You are not Mateo Falcone’s son! 
Will you let me be arrested in front of 
your house?” 

The child seemed to be moved. 

“What will you give me if I hide 
you?” he said, drawing nearer. 

The bandit felt i in a leather pocket that 
hung from his belt and took out a five- 
franc piece, which he had kept in re- 
serve, no doubt, to buy powder. Fortu- 
nato smiled at. sight of the silver; he 
seized it and said to Gianetto: 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

He instantly dug a great hole in a 
haystack that stood near the house. 
Gianetto crept into it, and the child 
covered him so as to let him have a little 
air to breathe, but so that it was impossi- 
ble to suspect that the hay concealed a 
man. He conceived also an ingeniously 
crafty idea, worthy of a savage. He 
took a cat and her kittens and placed 
them on the haystack, to make it appear 
that it had not been disturbed recently. 
Then, noticing marks of blood on the 
path near the house, he carefully covered 
them with dirt, and, when that was done, 
lay down again in the sun with the most 
perfect tranquillity. 

A few minutes later, six men in brown 
uniform with yellow facings commanded 
by an adjutant halted in front of Mateo’s 
door. ‘This adjutant was distantly re- 
lated to the Falcones. (It is well known 
that in Corsica degrees of kinship are 
followed out much farther than else- 
where.) His name was Ticdoro Gam- 
ba; he was an active officer, greatly feared 
by the bandits, several of whom he had 
already run to earth. 

“Good-day, my young cousin,” he said 
to Fortunato, walking to where he lay; 
“how you’ve grown! Did you see a man 
pass by just now?” 
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“Oh! I ain’t as tall as you yet, cousin,” 
replied the child, with a stupid expres- 
sion. 

“That will come. 
ycu see a man pass?” 

“Didn’t I see a man pass?” 

“Yes, a man with a black velvet pointed ~ 
cap and a red and yellow embroidered 
jacket ?” 

“A man in a pointed cap and a red and 
yellow embroidered jacket?” a 

“Yes; answer at once, and don’t re-- 
peat my questions.” Fe 

“Monsieur le curé passed our door this 
morning, on his horse Piero. He asked - 
me how papa was and I told him 

“Ah! you little scamp, you are playing 
sly! Tell me quick which way Gianetto 
went; for he’s the man we're looking for, 
and I am certain he took this path.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Who knows? 
him.” 

“Does a fellow see people pass when 
he’s asleep ?” 

“You weren’t asleep, good-for-nothing ; 
the shots woke you.” 

“Do you think, cousin, that your guns 
make such a great noise? My father’s 
carbine makes a lot more.” 

“May the devil take you, you infernal 
rascal! I am, perfectly sure you saw 
Gianetto. Perhaps you have hidden him. 
even. Come, boys; go into the house, 
and see if our man isn’t there. He was 
only going on one foot, and he knows. 
too much, the villain, to try to get to the 
maquis at that gait. Besides, the marks 
of blood stopped here.” i 

“What will papa say?” queried Fortu- 
nato, with a mocking laugh. ‘What 
will he say when he knows that you 
went into the house when he was away?” 

“You good-for-nothing!” said Adjutant 
Gamba, taking him by the ear, “do you 
know that it rests with me to make 
you change your tune? Perhaps, if I 
give you twenty blows or so with the 
flat of my sabre, you will conclude ta 
speak.” ‘ 

But Fortunato continued to laugh 
sneeringly. 


But tell me, didn’t i 
be 





I know that you saw 


- go far. 


7 
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“My father is Mateo Falcone!” he said 
with emphasis. 

“Do you know, you little scamp, that 
I can take you to Corte or to Bastia? 


- Tl make you sleep in a dungeon, on 
straw, with irons on your feet, and I'll 


have you guillotined, if you don’t tell me 
where Gianetto Sanpiero is.” 

The child laughed heartily at this ab- 
surd threat. 

“My father’s Mateo Falcone,” he re- 


peated. 
. 


“Adjutant,” said one of the voltigeurs 


in an undertone, “let us not get into a 


row with Mateo.” 

Gamba was evidently perplexed. He 
talked in a low tone with his soldiers, 
who had already searched the whole 
house. It was not a very long operation, 
for a Corsican’s cabin consists of a single 
square room. ‘The furniture consists of 
a table, benches, chests, and household 
and hunting implements. Meanwhile 
little Fortunato patted his cat, and 
seemed to derive a wicked enjoyment 
from the embarrassment of the voltigeurs 
and his cousin. 

A soldier approached the haystack. 
He saw the cat and thrust his bayonet 
carelessly into the hay, shrugging his 
shoulders, as if he realized that it was an 
absurd precaution. Nothing _ stirred; 
and the child’s face did not betray the 
slightest excitement. 

The adjutant and his squad were at 
their wit’s end; they were already glanc- 
ing meaningly toward the plain, as if 
proposing to return whence they came, 
when their leader, convinced that threats 
would have no effect on Falcone’s son, 
determined to make one last effort, 
and to try the power of caresses and 
gifts. 

“You seem to be a very wide-awake 
youngster, cousin,” said he. “You will 
But you are playing a low game 
with me; and if I wasn’t afraid of dis- 
tressing my cousin Mateo, deuce take me 
if I wouldn’t carry you off with me!” 

“Bah see 

“But, when my cousin returns, I'll tell 
him the story, and he’ll give you the lash 
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till the blood comes, to punish you for 
lying.” 

“And then?” 

“You will see. But, I say, be a good 
boy, and I'll give you something.” 

“And I'll give you a piece of advice, 
cousin: if you stay here any longer, 
Gianetto will be in the maquis, and then 
it will take more than one fox like you 
to catch him.” 

The adjutant took a silver watch from 
his pocket, worth perhaps thirty francs; 
and observing that little Fortunato’s eyes 
sparkled as he looked at it, he said, hold- 
ing it up at the end of its steel chain: 

“Rascal! you’d like to have a watch 
like this hanging round your neck, and 
you'd stroll through the streets of Porto 
Vecchio, as proud as a peacock; and peo- 
ple would ask you: ‘What time is it?’ 
and you'd say: ‘Look at my watch!’ ” 

“When I’m big, my uncle the caporal 
will give me a watch.” 

“Yes; but your uncle’s son has got one 
now—not such a fine one as this, to be 
sure. Still, he’s younger than you.” 

The child sighed. 

“Well! would you like this watch, my 
little cousin ?” 

Fortunato, with his eyes fixed on the 
watch, resembled a cat to which a whole 
chicken is presented. As the beast feels 
sure that he is being made a fool of, he 
dares not touch it with his claws, and he 
turns his eyes away from time to. time to 
avoid the risk of yielding to temptation; 
but licks his chops every instant, and 
seems to say to his master: “What a 
cruel joke this is!” 

But Adjutant Gamba seemed to be in 
earnest in his offer of the watch. For- 
tunato did not put out his hand; but he 
said with a bitter smile: 

“Why do you make sport of me?” 

“By God! I am not joking. Just 
tell me where Gianetto is, and this watch 
is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled an incredulous smile; 
and, fastening his black eyes on the adju- 
tant’s, he strove to read therein how far 
he should put faith in his words. 

“May I lose my epaulets,” cried the 
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adjutant, “if I don’t give you the watch 
on that condition! My comrades are 
witnesses; and I can’t go back on my 
word.” 

As he spoke, he held the watch nearer 
and nearer, so that it almost touched the 
child’s pale cheek. His face betrayed the 
battle that was taking place in his mind 
between covetousness and respect for the 
duties of hospitality. His bare breast 
rose and fell violently, and he seemed on 
the point of suffocation. Meanwhile the 
watch swung to and fro, turned, and 
sometimes touched the end of his nose. 
At last, by slow degrees, his right hand 
rose toward the watch; the ends of his 
fingers touched it; and he felt the full 
weight of it on his hand, but still the ad- 
jutant did not let go the end of the chain. 
The face was sky-blue, the case newly 
polished—in the sun it shone like fire. 
The temptation was too great. 

Fortunato raised his left hand, too, and 
pointed with his thumb, over his left 
shoulder, to the haystack against which 
he was leaning. The adjutant under- 
stood him instantly. He let go the end 
of the chain; Fortunato realized that he 
was the sole possessor of the watch. He 
sprang up with the agility of a stag, and 
ran some yards away from the haystack, 
which the voltigeurs began at once to 
demolish. 

‘They soon saw the hay begin to move; 
and a man covered with blood came forth, 
dagger in hand; but when he tried to 
raise himself, his stiffened wound pre- 
vented him from standing erect. He fell. 
The adjutant threw himself upon him 
and tore his stiletto from his hand. In 
a trice he was securely bound, despite his 
resistance. 

Gianetto, lying on the ground and 
corded like a bundle of sticks, turned his 
head toward Fortunato, who. had drawn 
near. 

“Son of—!”’ he said, with more scorn 
than anger. 

The child tossed him the piece of silver 
which he had received from him, feeling 
that he no longer deserved it; but the 
outlaw seemed to pay no heed to that 


movement. He said to the adjutant, as 
coolly as possible: 

“T can’t walk, my dear Gamba; you 
will have to carry me to the town.” 

“You ran faster than a kid just now,” 
retorted the cruel victor; “but never 
fear; I am so pleased to have caught you, 
that I would carry you on my back a 
whole league without getting tired. 
However, my boy, we'll make a litter for 
you with some branches and your cloak; 
and we shall find horses at Crespoli’s 
farm.” 

“Good,” said the prisoner; “just put a 
little straw on your litter, too, so that I 
can be more comfortable.” 

While the voltigeurs busied themselves, 
some in making a sort of litter with chest- 
nut branches, others in dressing Gianet- 
to’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife 
suddenly appeared at a bend in the path 
leading to the maquis. ‘The woman was 
stooping painfully beneath the weight of 
an enormous bag of chestnuts, while her 
husband sauntered along, carrying noth- 
ing save one rifle in his hand and another 
slung over his shoulder; for it is un- 
worthy of a man to carry any other bur- 
den than his weapons. 

At sight of the soldiers, Mateo’s first 
thought was that they had come to ar- 
rest him. But why that thought? Had 
Mateo any difficulties to adjust with the 
authorities? No. He enjoyed an excel- 
lent reputation. He was, as they say, a 
person of good fame; but he was a Cor- 
sican and a mountaineer; and there are 
few Corsican mountaineers who, by care- 
fully searching their memory, cannot find 
some trifling peccadillo—such as a rifle 
shot, a dagger thrust, or other bagatelle. 
Mateo’s conscience was clearer than most, 
for he had not aimed his rifle at a man 
for more than ten years; but he was pru- 
dent none the less, and he placed himself 
in a position to make a stout defence, if. 
need be. 

“Wife,” he said to Giuseppa, 
down your bag and be ready.” . 

She instantly obeyed. He gave her 
the gun that he carried slung over his 
shoulder, which might be in his way. 


“put 
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He cocked the one he had in his hand, 
and walked slowly toward his house, 
skirting the trees that lined the path, and 
ready, at the slightest hostile demonstra- 
tion, to jump behind the largest trunk, 
where he could fire without exposing him- 
self. His wife followed at his heels, 
holding his spare gun and his cartridge- 
box. A good housewife’s work, in case 
of a fight, is to load her husband’s wea- 
pons. 

The adjutant, on the other hand, was 
greatly disturbed to see Mateo advance 


thus with measured steps, with rifle 
raised and finger on trigger. 
“If by any chance,” he _ thought, 


“Mateo proves to be related to Gianetto, 
or if he is his friend and should take it 
into his head to defend him, the charges 
of his two rifles would reach two of us, 
as sure as a letter reaches its address; and 
suppose he should draw a bead on me, 
notwithstanding our relationship!” 

In his perplexity he adopted an ex- 
tremely courageous course—he went for- 
ward alone toward Mateo, to tell him 
what had happened, accosting him. as an 
old acquaintance; but the short distance 
that separated them seemed to him terri- 
bly long. 

“Hallo! my old comrade,” he cried; 
“how goes it, old fellow? It’s me, 
Gamba, your cousin.” 

Mateo, without a word in reply, halted, 
and as the other spoke he raised the bar- 
rel of his gun slowly, so that it was 
pointed at the sky when the adjutant met 
him. 

“Good-day, brother,” said the adju- 
tant, ‘“‘it’s a long while since I saw you.” 

“Good-day, brother.” 

“T looked in to say good-day to you 
and Cousin Pepa as I passed. We have 
had a long jaunt today; but we ought not 
to complain of fatigue, as we have made 
a famous capture. We have caught 
Gianetto Sanpiero.”’ 

“God be praised!’ cried Giuseppa. 
“He stole a milch goat from us last 
week.” 


Those 
giad. 


words made Gamba’s heart 
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“Poor devil!’ said Mateo, “he was 
hungry.” 

“The rascal defended himself like a 
lion,” continued the adjutant, slightly 
mortified ; “he killed one of my men, and, 
not content with that, he broke Corporal 
Chardon’s arm; but there’s no great 
harm done; he was only a Frenchman. 
After that, he hid himself so completely 
that the devil himself couldn’t have 
found him. If it hadn’t been for my lit- 
tle cousin, Fortunato, I could never have 
unearthed him.” 

“Fortunato!” cried Mateo. 

“Fortunato!” echoed Giuseppa. 

“Yes, Gianetto was hidden under the 
haystack yonder; but my little cousin 
showed me the trick. And I’ll tell his 
uncle the caporal, so that he’ll send him 
a handsome present for his trouble. And 
his name and yours will be in the report 
I shall send the advocate-general.”’ 

“Malediction!”” muttered Mateo. 

They had joined the squad. Gianetto 
was already lying on the litter, ready to 
start. When he saw Mateo with Gam- 
ba, he smiled a strange smile; then, turn- 
ing towards the door of the house, he 
spat on the threshold, saying: 

“House of a traitor!” 

Only a man who had made up his mind 
to die would have dared to utter the 
word traitor as applying to Falcone. A 
quick thrust of the stiletto, which would 
not have needed to be repeated, would 
have paid for the insult instantly. But 
Mateo made no other movement than to 
put his hand to his forehead, like a man 
utterly crushed. 

Fortunato had gone into the house 
when he saw his father coming. He soon 
reappeared with a mug of milk, which he 
handed to Gianetto with downcast eyes. 

“Away from me!” shouted the outlaw 
in a voice of thunder. ‘Then, turning to 
one of the voltigeurs, “Comrade,” he said, 
“Give me a drink.” 

The soldier placed his gourd in his 
hands, and the outlaw drank the water 
given him by a man with whom he had 
recently exchanged rifle shots. ‘Then he 
asked that his hands might be bound so 
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that they would be folded on his breast, 
instead of behind his back. 

“T like to lie comfortably,” he said. 

They readily gratified him; then the 
adjutant gave the signal for departure, 
bade adieu to Mateo, who made no reply, 
and marched down at a rapid pace 
towards the plain. 

Nearly ten minutes passed before 
Mateo opened his mouth. The child 
glanced uneasily, now at his mother and 
now at his father, who, leaning upon his 
gun, gazed at him with an expression of 
intense wrath. 

“You begin well!” said Mateo at 
last, in a voice which, although 
calm, was terrifying to one who knew the 
man. 

“Father!” cried the child stepping for- 
ward, with tears in his eyes, as if to throw 
himself at his feet. 

But Mateo cried: 

“Away from me!” 

And the child stopped and stood still, 
sobbing, a few steps from his father. 

Giuseppa approached. She had spied 
the watch chain, one end of which pro- 
truded from Fortunato’s shirt. 

“Who gave you that watch?” she 
asked in a harsh tone. 

“My cousin the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch, and hurled 
it against a stone, breaking it into a thcu- 
sand pieces. 

“Woman,” he 
mine?” 

Giuseppa’s brown cheeks turned a brick 
red. 

“What do you say, Mateo? Do you 
know who you're talking to?” 

“Well, this child is the first of his race 
that ever did an act of treachery.” 

Fortunato’s sobs and hiccoughs re- 
doubled in force, and Falcone still kept 
his lynx-eyes fastened on him. At last he 
struck the butt of his gun on the ground, 
then threw it over his shoulder again and 
started back toward the maquis, calling 
to Fortunato to follow him. The child 
obeyed. 

Giuseppa ran after Mateo and grasped 
his arm. 


said, “is this child 


“He is your son,” she said in a trem- 
bling voice, fixing her black eyes on her 
husband’s, as if to read what was taking 
place in his mind. 

“Let me alone,” replied Mateo, “I am 
his father.” 

Giuseppa embraced her son and en- 
tered her cabin, weeping. She fell on 
her knees before an image of the Virgin 
and prayed fervently. Meanwhile Fal- 
cone walked some two hundred yards 
along the path, and did not stop until 
they reached a narrow ravine into which 
he descended. He sounded the earth 
with the butt of his rifle, and found it 
soft and easy to dig. It seemed to him a 
suitable spot for his design. 

“Fortunato, go and stand by that big 
stone.” 

The child did what he ordered, then 
knelt. 

“Say your prayers.” 

“Father, father, don’t kill me!’ 

“Say your prayers!” Mateo repeated, 
in a terrible voice. 

The child, stammering and sobbing, re- 
peated the Pater and the Credo. The 
father, in a loud voice, said Amen! at the 
end of each prayer. 

“Are those all the prayers you know?” 
_“T know the Ave Maria, too, father, 
and the litany my aunt taught me.” 

“’That’s very long, but no matter.” 

The child finished the litany in a feeble 
voice. 

“Have you finished ?” 

“Oh, father! mercy! forgive me! I 
won't do it again! I will pray so hard 
to my uncle the caporal that he’ll forgive 
Gianetto!”’ 

He continued to speak; Mateo had 
cocked his gun, and he took aim at him, 
saying: 

“May God forgive you!” 

The child made a desperate effort to 
rise and grasp his father’s knees; but he 
had not time. Mateo fired, and Fortu- 
nato fell stark dead. 

Without glancing at the body, Mateo 
returned to his house to fetch a spade, in 
order to bury his son. He had taken. 
only a few steps, when he met Giuseppa, 
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who was running after them, terrified by 
the report. 
“What have you done?” she cried. 
“Justice.” 
“Where is he?” 


“In the ravine. I am going to bury 
him. He died the death of a Christian; 
I will have a mass sung for him. Send 
word to my son-in-law Tiodoro Bianchi 
to come and live with us.” 


THE SHOT? 


ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


To an Englishman belongs the glory of being the inspiring genius of the two greatest 


Russian poets. 


Mikhail Lermontov is hardly possible apart from a sympathetic knowledge of Byron. 


An intimate understanding of both Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) 


and 
While 


recognizing the egocentric attitude of Byron toward life, Pushkin in his important work is so 
completely imbued with Byronic Weltschmerz that the hero of his greatest poem has been 
justly dubbed “fa Childe Harold in a Russian cloak.” 

In the field of literature “The Shot” (1830) has a personal as well as an historical interest. 
Poet, soldier, and diplomat, Pushkin was himself killed in a duel fought in defence of the 


honor of his beautiful and frivolous wife. 


He is a pioneer in the short story, and is guilty in 


“The Shot” of several technical crudities: the indirect approach, the loss of vividness due to 


relation in retrospect, and lack of unity. 
CHAPTER I 


WE WERE stationed in the little town 
of N——. The life of an officer in the 
army is well known. In the morning, 
drill and the riding-school; dinner with 
the Colonel or at a Jewish restaurant; in 
the evening, punch and cards. In N 
there was not one open house, not a single 
marriageable girl. We used to meet in 
each other’s rooms, where, except our 
uniforms, we never saw anything. 

One civilian only was admitted into 
our society. He was about thirty-five 
years of age, and therefore we looked 
upon him as an old fellow. His experi- 
ence gave him great advantage over us, 
and his habitual taciturnity, stern dispo- 
sition, and caustic tongue produced a deep 
impression upon our young minds. Some 
mystery surrounded his existence; he had 
the appearance of a Russian, although his 
name was a foreign one. He had for- 
merly served in the Hussars, and with 
distinction. Nobody knew the cause that 
had induced him to retire from the ser- 
vice and settle in a wretched little village, 
where he lived poorly and, at the same 
time, extravagantly. He always went on 





1From Pushkin’s Prose Tales translated 
by T. Keane. Published by G. Bell and Sons, 
London. Reprinted by permission. 


foot, and constantly wore a shabby black 
overcoat, but the officers of our regi- 
ment were ever welcome at his table. 
His dinners, it is true, never consisted of 
more than two or three dishes, prepared 
by a retired soldier, but the champagne 
flowed like water. Nobody knew what 
his circumstances were, or what his in- 
come was, and nobody dared to question 
him about them. He had a collection of 
books, consisting chiefly of works on mili- 
tary matters and a few novels. He will- 
ingly lent them to us to read, and never 
asked for them back; on the other hand, 
he never returned to the owner the books 
that were lent to him. His principal 
amusement was shooting with a pistol. 
The walls of his room were riddled with 
bullets, and were as full of holes as a 
honeycomb. A rich collection of pistols 
was the only luxury in the humble cot- 
tage where he lived. The skill which 
he had acquired with his favorite weapon 
was simply incredible; and if he had of- 
fered to shoot a pear off somebody’s 
forage-cap, not a man in our regiment 
would have hesitated to place the object 
upon his head. 

Our conversation often turned upon 
duels. Silvio—so I will call him—never 
joined in it. When asked if he had ever 
fought, he dryly replied that he had; but 
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he entered into no particulars, and it was 
evident that such questions were not to 
his liking. We came to the conclusion 
that he had upon his conscience the 
memory of some unhappy victim of his 
terrible skill. Moreover, it never en- 
tered into the head of any of us to suspect 
him of anything like cowardice. There 
are persons whose mere look is sufficient 
to repel such a suspicion. But an unex- 
pected incident occurred which astounded 
us all. 

One day, about ten of our officers dined 
with Silvio. They drank as usual, that 
is to say, a great deal. After dinner we 
asked our host to hold the bank for a 
game at faro. For a long time he re- 
fused, for he hardly ever played, but at 
last he ordered cards to be brought, 
placed half a hundred ducats upon the 
table, and sat down to deal. We took 
our places round him, and the play began. 
It was Silvio’s custom to preserve a com- 
plete silence when playing. He never dis- 
puted, and never entered into explana- 
tions. If the punter made a mistake in 
calculating, he immediately paid him the 
difference or noted down the surplus. We 
were acquainted with this habit of his, 
and we always allowed him to have his 
own way; but among us on this occasion 
was an officer who had only recently been 
transferred to our regiment. During the 
course of the game, the officer absently 
scored one point too many. Silvio took 
the chalk and noted down the correct ac- 
count according to his usual custom. The 
officer, thinking that he had made a mis- 
take, began to enter into explanations. 
Silvio continued dealing in silence. The 
officer, losing patience, took the brush 
and rubbed out what he considered was 
wrong. Silvio took the chalk and cor- 
rected the score again. The officer, 
heated with wine, play, and the laughter 
of his comrades, considered himself 
grossly insulted, and in his rage he seized 
a brass candlestick from the table, and 
hurled it at Silvio, who barely succeeded 
in avoiding the missile. We were filled 
with consternation. Silvio rose, white 
with rage, and with gleaming eyes, said: 


“My dear sir, have the goodness to 
withdraw, and thank God that this has 
happened in my house.” 

None of us entertained the slightest 
doubt as to what the result would be, 
and we already looked upon our new 
comrade as a dead man. The officer 
withdrew, saying that he was ready to 
answer for his offence in whatever way 
the banker liked. The play went on for 
a few minutes longer, but feeling that 
our host was no longer interested in the 
game, we withdrew one after the other, 
and repaired to our respective quarters, 
after having exchanged a few words upon 
the probability of there soon being a va- 
cancy in the regiment. 

The next day, at the riding-school, wa 
were already asking each other if the 
poor lieutenant was still alive, when he 
himself appeared among us. We put the 
same question to him, and he replied that 
he had not yet heard from Silvio. This 
astonished us. We went to Silvio’s house 
and found him in the courtyard shooting 
bullet after bullet into an ace pasted 
upon the gate. He received us as usual, 
but did not utter a word about the event 
of the previous evening. ‘Three days 
passed, and the lieutenant was still alive. 
We asked each other in astonishment: 
“Can it be possible that Silvio is not go- 
ing to fight?” 

Silvio did not fight. He was satis- 
fied with a very lame explanation, and 
became reconciled to his assailant. 

This lowered him very much in the 
opinion of all our young fellows. Want 
of courage is the last thing to be pardoned 
by young men, who usually look upon 
bravery as the chief of all human -vir- 
tues, and the excuse for every possible 
fault. But, by degrees, everything be- 
came forgotten, and Silvio regained his 
former influence. 

I alone could not approach him on the 
old footing. Being endowed by nature 
with a romantic imagination, I had be- 
come attached more than all the others 
to the man whose life was an enigma, and 
who seemed to me the hero of some. 
mysterious drama. He was fond of me; 
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at least, with me alone did he drop his 
customary sarcastic tone, and converse 
on different subjects in a simple and un- 
usually agreeable manner. But after this 
unlucky evening, the thought that his 
honor had been tarnished, and that the 
stain had been allowed to remain upon 
it in accordance with his own wish, was 
ever present in my mind, and prevented 
me treating him as before. I was 
ashamed to look at him. Silvio was too 
intelligent and experienced not to ob- 
serve this and guess the cause of it. This 
seemed to vex him; at least I observed 
once or twice a desire on his part to enter 
into an explanation with me, but I 
avoided such opportunities, and Silvio 
gave up the attempt. From that time 
forward I saw him only in the presence 
of my comrades, and our confidential 
conversations came to an end. 

The inhabitants of the capital, with 
minds occupied by so many matters of 
business and pleasure, have no idea of 
the many sensations so familiar to the in- 
habitants of villages and small towns, as, 
for instance, the awaiting the arrival of 
the post. On Tuesdays and Fridays our 
regimental bureau used to be filled with 
officers: some expecting money, some let- 
ters, and others newspapers. The pack- 
ets were usually opened on the spot, 
items of news were communicated from 
one to another, and the bureau used to 
present a very animated picture. Silvio 
used to have his letters addressed to our 
regiment, and he was generally there to 
receive them. 

One day he received a letter, the seal 
of which he broke with a look of great 
impatience. As he read the contents, his 
eyes sparkled. ‘The officers, each occu- 
pied with his own letters, did not observe 
anything. 

“Gentlemen,” said Silvio, ‘“circum- 
stances demand my immediate departure; 
I leave to-night. I hope that you will 
not refuse to dine with me for the last 
time. I shall expect you, too,” he added, 
turning towards me. “I shall expect you 
without fail.” 

With these words he hastily departed, 
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and we, after agreeing to meet at Sil- 
vio’s, dispersed to our various quarters. 

I arrived at Silvio’s house at the ap- 
pointed time, and found nearly the whole 
regiment there. All his things were al- 
ready packed; nothing remained but the 
bare, bullet-riddled walls. We sat down 
to table. Our host was in an excellent 
humor, and his gayety was quickly com- 
municated to the rest. Corks popped 
every moment, glasses foamed incessantly, 
and, with the utmost warmth, we wished 
our departing friend a pleasant journey 
and every happiness. When we rose 
from the table it was already late in the 
evening. After having wished everybody 
good-bye, Silvio took me by the hand and 
detained me just at the moment when I 
was preparing to depart. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said in 
a low voice. 

I stopped behind. 

The guests had departed, and we two 
were left alone. Sitting down opposite 
each other, we silently lit our pipes. 
Silvio seemed greatly troubled; not a 
trace remained of his former convulsive 
gayety. The intense pallor of his face, 
his sparkling eyes, and the thick smoke 
issuing from his mouth, gave him a truly 
diabolical appearance. Several minutes 
elapsed, and then Silvio broke the silence. 

“Perhaps we shall never see each other 
again,” said he; “before we part, I should 
like to have an explanation with you. 
You may have observed that I care very 
little for the opinion of other people, but 
I like you, and I feel that it would be 
painful to me to leave you with a wrong 
impression upon your mind.” 

He paused, and began to knock the 
ashes out of his pipe. I sat gazing si- 
lently at the ground. 

“You thought it strange,” he contin- 
ued, “that I did not demand satisfaction 
from that drunken idiot R You 
will admit, however, that having the 
choice of weapons, his life was in my 
hands, while my own was in no great 
danger. I could ascribe my forbearance 
to generosity alone, but I will not tell 
a lie. If I could have chastised R. 
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without the least risk to my own life, I 
should never have pardoned him.” 

I looked at Silvio with astonishment. 
Such a confession completely astounded 
me. Silvio continued: 

“Exactly so: I have no right to expose 
myself to death. Six years ago I re- 
ceived a slap in the face, and my enemy 
still lives.” 

My curiosity was greatly excited. 

“Did you not fight with him?” I asked. 
“Circumstances probably separated you.” 

“T did fight with him,” replied Sil- 
vio; “and here is a souvenir of our 
duel.” 

Silvio rose and took from a cardboard 
box a red cap with a gold tassel and em- 
broidery (what the French call a bon- 
net de police); he put it on—a bullet 
had passed through it about an inch above 
the forehead. 

“You know,” continued Silvio, “that I 
served in one of the Hussar regiments. 
My character is well known to you: I 
am accustomed to taking the lead. From 
my youth this has been my passion. In 
our time dissoluteness was the fashion, 
and I was the most outrageous man in 
the army. We used to boast of our 
drunkenness; I beat in a drinking bout 
the famous Bourtsoff, of whom Denis 
Davidoff has sung. Duels in our regi- 
ment were constantly taking place, and 
in all of them I was either second or prin- 
cipal. My comrades adored me, while 
the regimental commanders, who were 
constantly being changed, looked upon me 
as a necessary evil. 

“T was calmly enjoying my reputation, 
when a young man belonging to a wealthy 
and distinguished family—I will not men- 
tion his name—joined our regiment. 
Never in my life have I met with such a 
fortunate fellow! Imagine to yourself 
youth, wit, beauty, unbounded gayety, the 
most reckless bravery, a famous name, 
untold wealth—imagine all these, and 
you can form some idea of the effect that 
he would be sure to produce among us. 
My supremacy was shaken. Dazzled by 
my reputation, he began to seek my 
friendship, but I received him coldly, and 


without the least regret he held aloof 
from me. I took a hatred to him. His 
success in the regiment and in the society 
of ladies brought me to the verge of 
despair. I began to seek a quarrel with 
him; to my epigrams he replied with epi- 


| grams which always seemed to me more 


spontaneous and more cutting than mine, 
and which were decidedly more amusing, 
for he joked while I fumed. At last, at 
a ball given by a Polish landed proprietor, 
seeing him the object of the attention of all 
the ladies, and especially of the mistress 
of the house, with whom I was upon very 
good terms, I whispered some grossly in- 
sulting remark in his ear. He flamed 
up and gave mea slap in the face. We 
grasped our swords; the ladies fainted; 
we were separated; and that same night 
we set out to fight. 

“The dawn was just breaking. I was 
standing at the. appointed place with my 
three seconds. With inexplicable impa- 
tience I awaited my opponent. The 
spring sun rose, and it was already grow- 
ing hot. I saw him coming in the 
distance. He was walking, accom- 
panied by one second. We advanced 
to meet him. He approached, holding 
his cap filled with black cherries. The 
seconds measured twelve paces for us. 
I had to fire first, but my agitation was 
so great, that I could not depend upon 
the steadiness of my hand; and in order 
to give myself time to become calm, I 


ceded to him the first shot. My adver- 
sary would not agree to this. It was de- 
cided that we should cast lots. The first 


number fell to him, the constant favorite 
of fortune. He took aim, and his bullet 
went through my cap. It was now, my 
turn. His life at last was in my hands; 
I looked at him eagerly, endeavoring to 
detect if only the faintest shadow of un- 
easiness, But he stood in front of my 
pistol, picking out the ripest cherries 
from his cap and spitting out the stones, 
which flew almost as far as my feet. His 
indifference annoyed me beyond measure. 
‘What is the use,’ thought I, ‘of depriv- 
ing him of life, when he attaches no value 
whatever to it?? A malicious thought 
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flashed through my mind. I lowered my 
pistol. 

““You don’t seem to be ready for 
death just at present,’ I said to him: ‘you 
wish to have your breakfast; I do not 
wish to hinder you.’ 

“*You are not hindering me in the 
least,’ replied he. ‘Have the goodness to 
fire, or just as you please—the shot re- 
mains yours; I shall always be ready at 
your service.’ 

“T turned to the seconds, informing 
them that I had no intentions of firing 
that day, and with that the duel came to 
an end. 

“T resigned my commission and retired 
to this little place. Since then not a day 
has passed that I have not thought of re- 
venge. And now my hour has arrived.” 

Silvio took from his pocket the letter 
that he had received that morning, and 
gave it to me to read. Some one (it 
seemed to be his business agent) wrote 
to him from Moscow, that a certain per- 
son was going to be married to a young 
and beautiful girl. 

“You can guess,” said Silvio, “who the 
certain person is. I am going to Mos- 
cow. We shall see if he will look death 
in the face with as much indifference now, 
when he is on the eve of being married, 
as he did once with his cherries!” 

With these words, Silvio rose, threw 
his cap upon the floor, and began pacing 
up and down the room like a tiger in his 
cage. I had listened to him in silence; 
strange conflicting feelings agitated me. 

The servant entered and announced 
that the horses were ready. Silvio grasped 
my hand tightly, and we embraced each 
other. He seated himself in his telega, 
in which lay two trunks, one containing 
his pistols, the other his effects. We said 
good-bye once more, and the horses gal- 
loped off. 


CHAPTER II 


Several years passed, and family cir- 
cumstances compelled me to settle in the 
poor little village of M Occupied 
with agricultural pursuits, I ceased not 
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to sigh in secret for my former noisy and 
careless life. The most difficult thing of 
all was having to accustom myself to 
passing the spring and winter evenings in 
perfect solitude. Until the hour for din- 
ner I managed to pass away the time 
somehow or other, talking with the bail- 
iff, riding about. to inspect the work, or 
going round to look at the new buildings; 
but as soon as it began to get dark, I 
positively did not know what to do with 
myself. ‘The few books that I had found 
in the cupboards and storerooms I already 
knew by heart. All the stories that my 
housekeeper Kirilovna could remember I 
had heard over and over again. “The 
songs of the peasant women made me feel 
depressed. I tried drinking spirits, but 
it made my head ache; and moreover, I 
confess I was afraid of becoming a drunk- 
ard from mere chagrin, that is to say, the 
saddest kind of drunkard, of which I had 
seen many examples in our district. 

I had no near neighbors, except two or 
three topers, whose conversation con- 
sisted for the most part of hiccups and 
sighs. Solitude was preferable to their 
society. At last I decided to go to bed 
as early as possible, and to dine as late 
as possible; in this way I shortened the 
evening and lengthened out the day, and 
I found that the plan answered very well. 

Four versts from my house was a rich 
estate belonging to the Countess B c 
but nobody lived there except the stew- 
ard. “The Countess had only visited her 
estate once, in the first year of her mar- 
ried life, and then she had remained 
there no longer than a month. But in 
the second spring of my hermitical life a 
report was circulated that the Countess, 
with her husband, was coming to spend 
the summer on her estate. “The report 
turned out to be true, for they arrived at 
the beginning of June. 

The arrival of a rich neighbor is an 
important event in the lives of country 
people. The landed proprietors and the 
people of their households talk about it 
for two months beforehand and for three 
years afterwards. As for me, I must 
confess that the news of the arrival of a 
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young and beautiful neighbor affected me 
strongly. I burned with impatience to 
see her, and the first Sunday after her 
arrival I set out after dinner for the vil- 
lage of A , to pay my respects to the 
Countess and her husband, as_ their 
nearest neighbor and most humble ser- 
vant. 

A lackey conducted me into the Count’s 
study, and then went to announce me. 
The spacious apartment was furnished 
with every possible luxury. Around the 
walls were cases filled with books and 
surmounted by bronze busts; over the 
marble mantelpiece was a large mirror; 
on the floor was a green cloth covered 
with carpets. Unaccustomed to luxury 
in my own poor corner, and not having 
seen the wealth of other people for a long 
time, I awaited the appearance of the 
Count with some little trepidation, as a 
suppliant from the provinces awaits the 
arrival of the minister. The door opened, 
and a handsome-looking man, of about 
thirty-two years of age, entered the room. 
The Count approached me with a frank 
and friendly air; I endeavored to be self- 
‘possessed and began to introduce myself, 
but he anticipated me. We sat down. 
His conversation, which was easy and 
agreeable, soon dissipated my awkward 
bashfulness; and I was already beginning 
to recover my usual composure, when the 
Countess suddenly entered, and I became 
more confused than ever. She was in- 
deed beautiful. The Count presented 
me. I wished to appear at ease, but the 
more I tried to assume an air of uncon- 
straint, the more awkward I felt. They, 
in order to give me time to recover myself 
and to become accustomed to my new ac- 
quaintances, began to talk to each other, 
treating me as a good neighbor, and with- 
out ceremony. Meanwhile, I walked 
about the room, examining the books and 
pictures. I am no judge of pictures, but 
one of them attracted my attention. It 
represented some view in Switzerland, 
but it was not the painting that struck 
me, but the circumstance that the canvas 
was shot through by two bullets, one 
planted just above the other, 
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“A good shot that!” said I, turning to 
the Count. 

“Yes,” replied he, “a very remarkable 
shot. . Do you shoot well?” he 
continued. 

“Tolerably,” replied I, rejoicing that 
the conversation had turned at last upon 
a subject that was familiar to me. “At 
thirty paces I can manage to hit a card 
without fail—I mean, of course, with a 
pistol that I am used to.” 

“Really?” said the Countess, with a 
look of the greatest interest. ‘And you, 
my dear, could you hit a card at thirty 
paces ?” 

“Some day,” replied the Count, “we 
will try. In my time I did not shoot 
badly, but it is now four years since I 
touched a pistol.” 

“Oh!” I observed, “in that case, I don’t 
mind laying a wager that Your Excel- 
lency will not hit the card at twenty 
paces; the pistol demands practice every 
day. I know that from experience. In 
our regiment I was reckoned one of the 
best shots. It once happened that I dic 
not touch a pistol for a whole month, as 
I had sent mine to be mended; and would 
you believe it, Your Excellency, the first 
time I began to shoot again, I missed a 
bottle four times in succession at twenty 
paces. Our captain, a witty and amus- 
ing fellow, happened to be standing by, 
and he said to me: ‘It is evident, my — 
friend, that your hand will not lift itself 
against the bottle. No, Your Excel-— 
lency, you must not neglect to practise, or 
your hand will soon lose its cunning. 
The best shot that I ever met used to 
shoot at least three times every day be- 
fore dinner. It was as much his custom 
to do this as it was to drink his daily glass 
of brandy.” 

The Count and Countess 
pleased that I had begun to talk. 
“And what sort of a shot was he?” 

asked the Count. 

“Well, it was this way with him, Your 
Excellency: if he saw a fly settle on the 
wall—you smile, Countess, but, before 
Heaven, it is the truth—if he saw a fly, 
he would call out: ‘Kouzka, my pistol!’ 


seemed 
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Kouzka would bring him a loaded pis- 
tol—bang! and the fly would be crushed 
against the wall.” 

“Wonderful!” said the Count. ‘And 
what was his name?” 

“Silvio, Your Excellency.” 

“Silvio!” exclaimed the Count, start- 
ing up. “Did you know Silvio?” 

“How could I help knowing him, 
Your Excellency: we were intimate 
friends; he was received in our regiment 
like a brother officer, but it is now five 
years since I had any tidings of him. 
Then Your Excellency also knew him?” 

“Oh, yes, I knew him very well. Did 
he ever tell you of one very strange in- 
cident in his life?” 

“Does Your Excellency refer to the 
slap in the face that he received from 
some blackguard at a ball?” 

“Did he tell you the name of this 
blackguard ?” 

“No, Your Excellency, he never men- 


tioned his name. Ah! Your 
Excellency!” I continued, guessing the 
truth: “pardon me . oh did. not 
know could it really have 
been you?” 


“Yes, I myself,” replied the Count, 

with a look of extraordinary agitation; 
and that bullet-pierced picture is a me- 
_ mento of our last meeting.” 
: “Ah, my dear,” said the Countess, “for 
Heaven’s sake, do not speak about that; 
it would be too terrible for me to listen 
to.” 

“No,” replied the Count: “I will relate 
everything. He knows how I insulted 
his friend, and it is only right that he 
should know how Silvio revenged him- 
self.” 

The Count pushed a chair towards me, 
and with the liveliest interest I listened 
to the following story: 

“Five years ago I got married. The 
first month—the honeymoon—I spent 
here, in this village. To this house I am 
indebted for the happiest moments of my 
life, as well as for one of its most pain- 
ful recollections. 

“One evening we went out together 
for a ride on horseback. My wife’s horse 


became restive; she grew frightened, gave 
the reins to me, and returned home on 
foot. I rode on before. In the court- 
yard I saw a travelling carriage, and I 
was told that in my study sat waiting for 
me a man, who would not give his name, 
but who merely said that he had business 
with me. I entered the room and saw 
in the darkness a man, covered with dust 
and wearing a beard of several days’ 
growth. He was standing there, near the 
fireplace. I approached him, trying to 
remember his features. 

“You do not recognize me, Count?’ 
said he, in a quivering voice. 

“ Silvio!’ I cried, and I confess that 
I felt as if my hair had suddenly stood 
on end. 

“ ‘Exactly,’ continued he. “There is a 
shot due to me, and I have come to dis- 
charge my pistol. Are you ready?’ 

“His pistol protruded from a side 
pocket. I measured twelve paces and 
took my stand there in that corner, beg- 
ging him to fire quickly, before my wife 
arrived. He hesitated, and asked for a 
light. Candles were brought in. I 
closed the doors, gave orders that nobody 
was to enter, and again begged him to 
fire. He drew out his pistol and took 
aim. . I counted the seconds. 

I thought of «her. opx.i06 A 
terrible minute passed! Silvio lowered 
his hand. 

“T regret,’ said he, ‘that the pistol is 
not loaded with cherry-stones : 
the bullet is heavy. It seems to me that 
this is not a duel, but a murder. I am 
not accustomed to taking aim at unarmed 
men. Let us begin all over again; we 
will cast lots as to who shall fire first.’ 

“My head went round ... I 

think I raised some objection. 
At last we loaded another pistol, and 
rolled up two pieces of paper. He placed 
these latter in his cap—the same through 
which I had once sent a bullet—and 
again I drew the first number. 

“You are devilish lucky, Count,’ said 
he, with a smile that I shall never forget. 

“T don’t know what was the matter 
with me, or how it was that he managed 
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but I fired 


to make me do it 
and hit that picture.” 

The Count pointed with his finger to 
the perforated picture; his face glowed 
like fire; the Countess was whiter than 
her own handkerchief; and I could not 
restrain an exclamation. 

‘I fired,” continued the Count, “and, 
thank Heaven, missed my aim. ‘Then 
Silvio at that moment he was 
really terrible Silvio raised his 
hand to take aim at me. Suddenly the 
door opens, Masha rushes into the room, 
and with a loud shriek throws herself 
upon my neck. Her presence restored to 
me all my courage. 

“ “My dear,’ said I to her, ‘don’t you 
see that we are joking? How frightened 
you are! Go and drink a glass of water 
and then come back to us; I will intro- 
duce you to an old friend and comrade.’ 

“Masha still doubted. 

“Tell me, is my husband speaking the 
truth? said she, turning to the terrible 
Silvio: ‘is it true that you are enly jok- 
ing?’ 

““He is always joking, Countess,’ re- 
plied Silvio: ‘once he gave me a slap in 
the face in a joke; on another occasion he 
sent a bullet through my cap in a joke; 
and just now, when he fired at me and 
missed me, it was all in a joke. And 
now I feel inclined for a joke.’ 

“With these words he raised his pistol 
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to take aim at me—right before her! 
Masha threw herself at his feet. 

‘Rise, Masha; are you not ashamed!’ 
I cried in a rage: ‘and you, sir, will you 
cease to make fun of a poor woman? 
Will you fire or not?’ 

“T will not,’ replied Silvio: ‘I am sat- 
isfied. I have seen your confusion, your 
alarm. I forced you to fire at me. That 
is sufficient. You will remember me. I 
leave you to your conscience.’ 

“Then he turned to go, but pausing in 
the doorway, and looking at the picture 
that my shot had passed through; he fired 
at it almost without taking aim, and dis- 
appeared. My wife had fainted away; 
the servants did not venture to stop him, 
the mere look of him filled them with 
terror. He went out upon the steps, 
called his coachman, and drove off before 
I could recover myself.’ 

The Count was silent. In this way I 
learned the end of the story, whose begin- 
ning had once made such a deep impres- 
sion upon me. ‘The hero of it I never 
saw again. It is said that Silvio com- 
manded a detachment of Hetairists? 
during the revolt under Alexander Ipsi- 
lanti, and that he was killed in the battle 
of Skoulana. 


1A society of Russians sympathizing with 
the Greek revolutionists. Under Prince Alex- 
ander Ipsilanti they were instrumental in 
freeing the Greeks from Turkish rule. 
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THE AMBITIOUS GUEST! 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1868) was one of the earliest of the American short story 
writers. Although living in the New England of the nineteenth century, he wrote in the spirit 
of the seventeent hcentury Puritan. There is an air of conscious reserve about his work; of 
_ mystery and fancy. He dealt largely with the moral and particularly the psychological aspects 
of his themes. At heart he was a preacher, and much of his work reflects the constant struggle 
‘going on between the twin desires: to expound and to relate. The fondness for the super- 
natural and for the mysteries of soul and conscience is compatible with the traces of morbidity 
which are evidenced in his writing. He was a conscious artist with a passion for beauty, and 
his style is classically smooth and leisurely. “The Ambitious Guest” appeared in 1837. 


One September night a family had 
gathered round their hearth, and piled 
it high with the driftwood of mountain 
streams, the dry cones of the pine, and 
the splintered ruins of great trees that had 
come crashing down the precipice. Up 
the chimney roared the fire, and bright- 
ened the room with its broad blaze. ‘The 
faces of the father and mother had a 
sober gladness; the children laughed; the 
eldest daughter was the image of Happi- 
ness at seventeen; and the aged grand- 
mother, who sat knitting in the warmest 
place, was the image of Happiness grown 
old. They had found the “herb, heart’s- 
ease,” in the bleakest spot of all New 
England. This family were situated in 
the Notch of the White Hills, where the 
wind was sharp throughout the year, and 
pitilessly cold in the winter,—giving their 
cottage all its fresh inclemency before it 
descended on the valley of the Saco. 
They dwelt in a cold spot and a danger- 
ous one; for a mountain towered above 
their heads, so steep that the stones would 
often rumble down its sides and startle 
them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some 
simple jest that filled them all with mirth, 
when the wind came through the Notch 
and seemed to pause before their cottage 
—rattling the door, with a sound of wail- 
ing and lamentation, before it passed into 
the valley. For a moment it saddened 
them, though there was nothing unusual 
in the tones. But the family were glad 


1From Twice-Told Tales by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Reprinted by permission of, and 
by special arrangement with, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, the authorized publishers, 


again when they perceived that the latch 
was lifted by some traveler, whose foot- 
steps had been unheard amid the dreary 
blast which heralded his approach, and 
wailed as he was entering, and went 
moaning away from the door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, 
these people held daily converse with the 
world. ‘The romantic pass of the Notch 
is a great artery, through which the life- 
blood of internal commerce is continually 
throbbing between Maine, on one side, 
and the Green Mountains and the shores 
of the St. Lawrence, on the other. The 
stage-coach always drew up before the 
door of the cottage. The wayfarer, with 
no companion but his staff, paused here 
to exchange a word, that the sense of 
loneliness might not utterly overcome him 
ere he could pass through the cleft of the 
Mountain, or reach the first house in the 
valley. And here the teamster, on his 
way to Portland market, would put up 
for the night; and, if a bachelor, might 
sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime, and 
steal a kiss from the mountain maid at 
parting. It was one of those primitive 
taverns where the traveler pays only for 
food and lodging, but meets with a 
homely kindness beyond all price. When 
the footsteps were heard, therefore, be- 
tween the outer door and the inner one, 
the whole family rose up, grandmother, 
children, and all, as if about to welcome 
some on who belonged to them, and 
whose fate was linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. 
His face at first wore the melancholy ex- 
pression, almost despondency, of one who 
travels a wild and bleak road, at night- 
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fall and alone, but soon brightened up 
when he saw the kindly warmth of his 
reception. He felt his heart spring for- 
ward to meet them all, from the old 
woman, who wiped a chair with her 
apron, to the little child that held out 
its arms to him. One glance and smile 
placed the stranger on a footing of 
innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 

“Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried 
he; “especially when there is such a pleas- 
ant circle round it. I am quite be- 
numbed; for the Notch is just like the 
pipe of a great pair of bellows; it has 
blown a terrible blast in my face all the 
way from Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going toward Ver- 
mont?” said the master of the house, as 
he helped to take a light knapsack off the 
young man’s shoulders. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough 
beyond,” replied he. “I meant to have 
been at Ethan Crawford’s to-night; but 
a pedestrian lingers along such a road as 
this. It is no matter; for, when I saw 
this good fire, and all your cheerful faces, 
I felt as if you had kindled it on purpose 
for me, and were waiting my arrival. 
So I shall sit down among you, and make 
myself at home.” 

The frank-hearted stranger had just 
drawn his chair to the fire when some- 
thing like a heavy footstep was heard 
without, rushing down the steep side of 
the mountain as with long and rapid 
strides, and taking such a leap in pass- 
ing the cottage as to strike the opposite 
precipice. The family held their breath, 
because they knew the sound, and their 
guest held his by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone 
at us, for fear we should forget him,” 
said the landlord, recovering himself. 
“He sometimes nods his head and threat- 
ens to come down; but we are old neigh- 
bors, and agree together pretty well upon 
the whole. Besides we have a sure place 
of refuge hard by if he should be coming 
in good earnest.” 

Let us now suppose the stranger to 
have finished his supper of bear’s meat; 


and, by his natural felicity of manner, to 
have placed himself on a footing of kind- 
ness with the whole family, so that they 
talked as freely together as if he belonged 
to their mountain brood. He was of a 
proud, yet gentle spirit—haughty and re- 
served among the rich and great; but 
ever ready to stoop his head to the lowly 
cottage door, and be like a brother or a 
son at the poor man’s fireside. In the 
household of the Notch he found warmth 
and simplicity of feeling, the pervading 
intelligence of New England, and a 
poetry of native growth, which they had 
gathered when they little thought of it 
from the mountain peaks and chasms, and 
at the very threshold of their romantic 
and dangerous abode. He had traveled 
far and alone; his whole life, indeed, had 
been a solitary path; for, with the lofty 
caution of his nature, he had kept him. 
self apart from those who might other- 
wise have been his companions. ‘The 
family, too, though so kind and _ hos- 
pitable, had that consciousness of unity 
among themselves, and separation from 
the world at large, which, in every do- 
mestic circle, should still keep a holy 
place where no stranger may intrude. But 
this evening a prophetic sympathy im- 
pelled the refined and educated youth to 
pour out his heart before the simple 
mountaineers, and constrained them to 
answer him with the same free confidence. 
And thus it should have been. Is not the 
kindred of a common fate a closer tie than 
that of birth? 

The secret of the young man’s charac- 
ter was a high and abstracted ambition. 
He could have borne to live an undis- 
tinguished life, but not to be forgotten 
in the grave. Yearning desire had been 
transformed to hope; and hope, long 
cherished, had become like certainty that, 
obscurely as he journeyed now, a glory was 
tu beam on all his pathway,—though not, 
perhaps, while he was treading it. But 
when posterity should gaze back into the 
gloom of what was now the present, they 
would trace the brightness of his foot- 
steps, brightening as meaner glories faded, 


| and confess that a gifted one had passed. 
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from the cradle to his tomb with none to 
recognize him. 

“As yet,” cried the stranger—his cheek 
glowing and his eye flashing with en- 
thusiasm— “as yet, I have done nothing. 
Were I to vanish from the earth to- 
morrow, none would know so much of me 
as you: that a nameless youth came up at 
nightfall from the valley of the Saco, 
and opened his heart to you in the eve- 
ning, and passed through the Notch by 
sunrise, and was seen no more. Not a 
soul would ask, ‘Who was he? Whither 
did the wanderer go?’ But I cannot die 
till I have achieved my destiny. ‘Then, 
let Death come! I shall have built my 
monument!” 

There was a continual flow of natural 
emotion, gushing forth amid abstracted 
reverie, which enabled the family to un- 
derstand this young man’s sentiments, 
though so foreign from their own. With 
quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he 
blushed at the ardor into which he had 
been betrayed. ‘You laugh at me,” said 
he, taking the eldest daughter’s hand, and 
laughing himself. “You think my am- 
bition as nonsensical as if I were to freeze 
myself to death on the top of Mount 
Washington, only that people might spy 
at me from the country round about. 
And, truly, that would be a noble ped- 
estal for a man’s statue!” 

“Tt is better to sit here by this fire,” 
answered the girl, blushing, ‘‘and be com- 
fortable and contented, though nobody 
thinks about us.” 

“T suppose,” said her father, after a fit 
of musing, “there is something natural 
in what the young man says; and if my 
mind had been turned that way, I might 
have felt just the same. It is strange, 
wife, how his talk has set my head run- 
ning on things that are pretty certain 
never to come to pass.” 

“Perhaps they may,” observed the 
wife. ‘Is the man thinking what he will 
do when he is a widower?” 

“No, no!” cried he, repelling the idea 
with reproachful kindness. ‘When I 
think of your death, Esther, I think of 
mine, too. But I was wishing we had a 


good farm in Bartlett, or Bethlehem, or 
Littleton, or some other township round 
the White Mountains; but not where 
they could tumble on our heads. I should 
want to stand well with my neighbors 
and be called Squire, and sent to Gen- 
eral Court for a term or two; for a plain, 
honest man may do as much good there 
as a lawyer. And when I should be 
grown quite an old man, and you an old 
woman, so as not to be long apart, I 
might die happy enough in my bed, and 
leave you all crying around me. A slate 
gravestone would suit me as well as a 
marble one—with just my name and age, 
and a verse of a hymn, and something to 
let people know that I lived an honest 
man and died a Christian.” 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger; 
“it is our nature to desire a monument, be 
it slate or marble, or a pillar of granite, 
or a glorious memory in the universal 
heart of man.” 

“We're in a strange way, to-night,” 
said the wife, with tears in her eyes. 
“They say it’s a sign of something, when 
folks’ minds go a-wandering so. Hark 
to the children!” 

They listened accordingly. The younger 
children had been put to bed in another 
room, but with an open door between, so 
that they could be heard talking busily 
among themselves. One and all seemed 
to have caught the infection from the fire- 
side circle, and were outvying each other 
in wild wishes, and childish projects of 
what they would do when they came to be 
men and women. At length a little boy, 
instead of addressing his brothers and 
sisters, called out to his mother. 

“Y’ll tell you what I wish, mother,” 
cried he. “I want you and father and 
grandma’m, and all of us, and the 
stranger, too, to start right away, and go 
and take a drink out of the basin of the 
Flume!” 

Nobody could help laughing at the 
child’s notion of leaving a warm bed, and 
dragging them from a cheerful fire, to 
visit the basin of the Flume,—a brook, 
which tumbles over the precipice, deep 
within the Notch. The boy had hardly 
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spoken when a wagon rattled along the 
road, and stopped a moment before the 
door. It appeared to contain two or 
three men, who were cheering their 
hearts with the rough chorus of a song, 
which resounded, in broken notes, be- 
tween the cliffs, while the singers hesi- 
tated whether to continue their journey 
or put up here for the night. 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are call- 
ing you by name.” 

But the good man doubted whether 
they had really called him, and was un- 
willing to show himself too solicitous of 
gain by inviting people to patronize his 
house. He therefore did not hurry to 
the door; and the lash being soon applied, 
the travelers plunged into the Notch, still 
singing and laughing, though their music 
and mirth came back drearily from the 
heart of the mountain. 

“There, mother!” cried the boy, again. 
“They'd have given us a ride to the 
Flume.” 

Again they laughed at the child’s perti- 
nacious fancy for a night ramble. But it 
happened that a light cloud passed over 
the daughter’s spirit; she looked gravely 
into the fire, and drew a breath that was 
almost a sigh. It forced its way, in spite 
of a little struggle to repress it. Then 
starting and blushing, she looked quickly 
round the circle, as if they had caught a 
glimpse into her bosom. ‘The stranger 
asked what she had been thinking of. 

“Nothing,” answered she, with a down- 
cast smile. “Only I felt lonesome just 
then.” 

“Oh, I have always had a gift of feel- 
ing what is in other people’s hearts,” said 
he, half seriously. ‘Shall I tell the 
secrets of yours? For I know what to 
think when a young girl shivers by a 
warm hearth, and complains of lonesome- 
ness at her mother’s side. Shall I put 
these feelings into words?” 

“They would not be a girl’s feelings 
any longer if they could be put into 
words,” replied the mountain nymph, 
laughing, but avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a 
germ of love was springing in their hearts, 
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so pure that it might blossom in Paradise, 
since it could not be matured on earth; 
for women worship such gentle dignity 
as his; and the proud, contemplative, yet 
kindly soul is oftenest captivated by sim- 
plicity like hers. But while they spoke 
softly, and he was watching the happy 
sadness, the lightsome shadows, the shy 
yearnings of a maiden’s nature, the wind 
through the Notch took a deeper and 
drearier sound. It seemed, as the fan- 
ciful stranger said, like the choral strain 
of the spirits of the blast, who in old 
Indian times had their dwelling among 
these mountains, and made their heights 
and recesses a sacred region. “There was 
a wail along the road, as if a funeral were 
passing. To chase away the gloom, the 
family threw pine branches on their fire, 
till the dry leaves crackled and the flame 
arose, discovering once again a scene of 
peace and humble happiness. ‘The light 
hovered about them fondly, and caressed 
them all. There were the little faces of 
the children, peeping from their bed 
apart, and here the father’s frame of 
strength, the mother’s subdued and care- 
ful mien, the high-browed youth, the 
budding girl, and the good old grandam, 
still knitting in the warmest place. The 
aged woman looked up from her task, 
and, with fingers ever busy, was the next 
to speak. 
“Old folks have their notions,” said . 
she, ‘as well as young ones. You've 
been wishing and planning; and letting 
your heads run on one thing and another, ; 
till you’ve set my mind a-wandering, to 
Now what should an old woman a 
for, when she can go but a step or two be-_ 
fore she comes to her grave? Children, 
it will haunt me night and day till I tell 


you.’ 

“What is it, mother?” cried the hus- 
band and wife at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air a 


mystery which drew the circle closer 
round the fire, informed them that she 
had provided her grave-clothes some years 
before,—a nice linen shroud, a cap with 
a muslin ruff, and everything of a fine 

sort than she had worn since her weading 
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day. But this evening an old superstition 
had strangely recurred to her. It used 
to be said in her younger days, that if 
anything were amiss with a corpse, if only 
the ruff were not smooth, or the cap did 
not set right, the corpse in the coffin and 
beneath the clods would strive to put up 
its cold hands and arrange it. The bare 
thought made her nervous. 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!” said the 
girl, shuddering. 

“Now,’—continued the old woman, 
with singular earnestness, yet smiling 
strangely at her own folly,—‘“I want one 
of you, my children—when your mother 
is dressed and in the cofin—I want one 
‘of you to hold a looking-glass over my 
face. Who knows but I may take a 
glimpse at myself, and see whether all’s 
right?” 

“Old and young, we dream of graves 
and monuments,’ murmured the stranger 
youth. “I wonder how mariners feel 
when the ship is sinking, and they, un- 
known and undistinguished, are to be 
buried together in the ocean—that wide 
and nameless sepulcher ?” 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly 
conception so engrossed the minds of her 
hearers that a sound abroad in the night, 
rising like the roar of a blast, had grown 
broad, deep, and terrible, before the fated 
_ group were conscious of it. he house 
nd all within it trembled; the founda- 
- tions of the earth seemed to be shaken, as 
if this awful sound were the peal of the 
last trump. Young and old exchanged 
one wild glance, and remained an instant, 
_ pale, affrighted, without utterance, or 
_ power to move. ‘Then the same cry burst 
simultaneously from all their lips. 

“The Slide! The Slide!” 

The simplest words must intimate, but 
not portray, the unutterable horror of the 
catastrophe. The victims rushed from 
_ their cottage, and sought refuge in what 
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they deemed a safer spot—where, in con- 
templation of such an emergency, a sort 
of barrier had been reared. Alas! they 
had quitted their security, and fled right 
into the pathway of destruction. Down 
came the whole side of the mountain, in a 
cataract of ruin. Just before it reached 
the house, the stream broke into two 
branches—shivered not a window there, 
but overwhelmed the whole vicinity, 
blocked up the road, and annihilated 
everything in its dreadful course. Long 
ere the thunder of the great Slide had 
ceased to roar among the mountains, the 
mortal agony had been endured, and the 
victims were at peace. “Their bodies were 
never found. 

The next morning, the light smoke was 
seen stealing from the cottage chimney up 
the mountain side. Within, the fire was 
yet smouldering on the hearth, and the 
chairs in a circle round it, as if the in- 
habitants had but gone forth to view the 
devastation of the Slide, and would 
shortly return, to thank Heaven for their 
miraculous escape. All had left separate 
tokens, by which those who had known 
the family were made to shed a tear for 
each. Who has not heard their name? 
The story has been told far and wide, 
and will forever be a legend of these 
mountains. Poets have sung their 
fate. 

There were circumstances which led 
some to suppose that a stranger had been 
received into the cottage on this awful 
night, and had shared the catastrophe of 
all its inmates. Others denied that there 
were sufficient grounds for such a con- 
jecture. Woe for the high-souled youth, 
with his dream of Earthly Immortality! 
His name and person utterly unknown; 
his history, his way of life, his plans, a 
mystery never to be solved, his death and 
his existence equally a doubt! Whose 
was the agony of that death moment? 
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THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 


Epcar ALLAN POE 


Whether it be true or not that Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) is inventor of the short story, 
it is certain that he was the first to contribute any considerable criticism to that form, and to 


make conscious use of its technique. 
and the mysterious. 
of time and place. 


him to grip his readers by producing a single vivid impression in each tale. 


Poe was fond of the horrible, the pathetic, the gruesome, 
His stories are laid in an eerie realm of imagination which is independent 
Much of their tremendous effectiveness is due to the genius which enabled 


He asserted that 


he decided first upon the climax of his story and then arranged every event carefully to lead 


up to and never to overshadow the desired end. 
Poe’s diabolic ingenuity in portraying insanity. 


THE thousand injuries of Fortunato 
I had borne as I best could, but when he 
ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge. 
You, who so well know the nature of my 
soul, will .not suppose, however, that I 
gave utterance to a threat. At length I 
would be avenged; this was a point 
definitely settled—but the very definite- 
ness with which it was resolved precluded 
the idea of risk. I must not only pun- 
ish, but punish with impunity. A wrong 
is unredressed when retribution overtakes 
its redresser. It is equally unredressed 
when the avenger fails to make himself 
felt as such to him who has done the 
wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by 
word nor deed had I given Fortunato 
cause to doubt my good will. I con- 
tinued, as was my wont, to smile in his 
face, and he did not perceive that my 
smile now was at the thought of his im- 
molation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato 
—although in other regards he was a man 
to be respected and even feared. He 
prided himself on his connoisseurship in 
wine. Few Italians have the true vir- 
tuoso spirit. For the most part their 
enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and 
opportunity to practice imposture upon 
the British and Austrian millionaires. In 
painting and gemmary, Fortunato, like his 
countrymen, was a quack, but in the mat- 
ter of old wines he was sincere. In this 
respect I did not differ from him materi- 
ally ; I was skillful in the Italian vintages 
myself, and bought largely whenever I 
could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during 


“The Cask of Amontillado” (1846) shows 


the supreme madness of the carnival sea-— 


son, that I encountered my friend. He — 


accosted me with excessive warmth, for 
he had been drinking much. The man 
wore motley. He had on a tight-fitting 
parti-striped dress, and his head was sur- 
mounted by the conical cap and bells. I was 


so pleased to see him, that I thought I — 


should never have done wringing his hand. — 


I said to him—‘‘My dear Fortunato, 
you are luckily met. How remarkably 
well you are looking to-day! But I have 
received a pipe of what passes for Amon- 
tillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he, “Amontillado? A 
pipe? Impossible! And in the middle 
of the carnival ?” 

“T have my doubts,” I replied; “and I 
was. silly enough to pay the full Amon- 
tillado price without consulting you in 
the matter. You were not to be found, 
and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“J have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way 
to Luchesi. 
turn, it is he. He will tell me e 

“Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that 
his taste is a match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither ?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose 
upon your good nature. I perceive you 
have an engagement. Luchesi——” 





If any one has a critical 
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“T have no engagement; come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engage- 
ment, but the severe cold with which I 
perceive you are afflicted. The vaults 
are insufferably damp. ‘They are en- 
crusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is 
nothing. Amontillado! You have been 
imposed upon; and as for Luchesi, he 
cannot distinguish Sherry from Amontil- 
lado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed 
himself of my arm. Putting on a mask 
of black silk, and drawing a roquelaure' 
closely about my person, I suffered him to 
hurry me to my palazzo.” 

There were no attendants at home; 
they had absconded to make merry in 
honor of the time. I had told them that 
I should not return until the morning, 
and had given them explicit orders not to 
stir from the house. “These orders were 
sufficient, I well knew, to insure their 
immediate disappearance, one and all, as 
soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flam- 
beaux, and giving one to Fortunato, 
bowed him through several suites of rooms 
to the archway that led into the vaults. 
I passed down a long and winding stair- 
case, requesting him to be cautious as he 
followed. We came at length to the foot 
of the descent, and stood together on the 
damp ground of the catacombs of the 

Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, 
and the bells upon his cap jingled as he 
strode. 

“The pipe?” said he. 

“Tt is farther on,” said I; “but observe 
the white web-work which gleams from 
these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and looked 
into my eyes with two filmy orbs that dis- 
tilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” I replied. ‘How long have 
you had that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!— 


1A kind of cloak. 
2A palatial residence. 
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ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!— 
ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to 
reply for many minutes. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will 
go back; your health is precious. You 
are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you 
are happy, as once I was. You are a 
man to be missed. For me it is no mat- 
ter. We will go back; you will be ill, 
and I cannot be responsible. Besides, 
there is Luchesi se 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a 
mere nothing: it will not kill me. I shall 
not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; ‘‘and, indeed, 
I had no intention of alarming you unne- 
cessarily—but you should use all proper 
caution. A draught of this Medoc will 
defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bot- 
tle which I drew from a long row of its 
fellows that lay upon the mould. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the 
wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He 
paused and nodded to me familiarly, 
while his bells jingled. 

“T drink,” he said, “to the buried that 
repose around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we pro- 
ceeded. 

“These vaults,” 
sive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, ‘were 
a great and numerous family.” 

“TI forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d’or,® in a field 
azure; the foot crushes a serpent ram- 
pant whose fangs are imbedded in the 
heel.” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.”* 

“Good!” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the 
bells jingled. My own fancy grew 
warm with the Medoc. We had passed 





he said, ‘‘are exten- 


30f gold. 
4“No one provokes me with impunity.” 
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through walls of piled bones, with casks 
and puncheons intermingling, into the 
inmost recesses of the catacombs. I 
paused again, and this time I made bold 
to seize Fortunato by an arm above the 
elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. 
It hangs like moss upon the vaults. We 
are below the river’s bed. ‘The drops of 
moisture trickled among the bones. Come, 
we will go back ere it is too late. Your 
cough ie 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. 
But first, another draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De 
Grave. He emptied it at a breath. His 
eyes flashed with a fierce light. He 
laughed and threw the bottle upwards 
with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He re- 
peated the movement—a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brother- 
hood.” 

“How ne 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said. 

“Tt is this,’ I answered, producing a 
trowel from beneath the folds of my 
roquelaure. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a 
few paces. “But let us proceed to the 
Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool 
beneath my cloak, and again offering him 
my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. 
We continued our route in search of the 
Amontillado. We passed through a 
range of low arches, descended, passed on, 
and descending again, arrived at a deep 
crypt, in which the foulness of the air 
caused our flambeaux rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt 
there appeared another less spacious. Its 
walls had been lined with human remains 
piled to the vault overhead, in the fashion 
of the great catacombs of Paris. ‘Three 
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sides of this interior crypt were still orna- 
mented in this manner. From the fourth 
the bones had been thrown down, and lay 
promiscuously upon the earth, forming 
at one point a mound of some size. 
Within the wall thus exposed by the dis- 
placing of the bones, we perceived a still 
interior recess, in depth about four feet, 
in width three, in height six or seven. It 
seemed to have been constructed for no 
especial use within itself, but formed 
merely the interval between two of the 
colossal supports of the roof of the cata- 
combs, and was backed by one of their 
circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplift- 
ing his dull torch, endeavored to pry into 
the depths of the recess. Its termination 
the feeble light did not enable us to see. 

“Proceed,” I cried; “herein is the 
Amontillado. As for Luchesi 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my 
friend, as he stepped unsteadily forward, 
while I followed immediately at his heels. 
In an instant he had reached the ex- 
tremity of .the niche, and finding his 
progress arrested by the rock, stood 
stupidly bewildered. A moment more 
and I had fettered him to the granite. In 
its surface were two iron staples, distant 
from each other about two feet, hori- 
zontally. From one of these depended a 
short chain, from the other a padlock. 
Throwing the links about his waist, it 
was but the work of a few seconds to se- 
cure it. He was too much astounded to 
resist. Withdrawing the key I stepped 
back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the 
wall; you cannot help feeling the nitre. 
Indeed it is very damp. Once more-let 
me implore you to return. No? Then 
I must positively leave you. But I must 
first render you all the little attentions in 
my power.” 

“The’ Amontillado!” ejaculated my 
friend, not yet recovered from his aston- 
ishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself 
among the pile of bones of which I have . 
before spoken. Throwing them aside, I 
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soon uncovered a quantity of building- 
stone and mortar. With these materials 
and with the aid of my trowel, I began 
vigorously to wall up the entrance of the 
niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the 
masonry when I discovered that the in- 
toxication of Fortunato had in a great 
measure worn off. The earliest indica- 
tion I had of this was a low moaning cry 
from the depth of the recess. It was not 
the cry of a drunken man. ‘There was 
then a long and obstinate silence. I laid 
the second tier, and the third, and the 
fourth; and then I heard the furious. vi- 
brations of the chain. The noise lasted 
for several minutes, during which, that I 
might hearken to it with the more satis- 
faction, I ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the bones. When at last the clank- 
ing subsided, I resumed the trowel, and 
finished without interruption the fifth, the 
sixth, and the seventh tier. The wall 
was now nearly upon a level with my 
breast. I again paused and holding the 
flambeaux over the mason-work, threw a 
few feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat of the 
chained form, seemed to thrust me vio- 
lently back. For a brief moment I hesi- 
tated—I trembled. Unsheathing my 
rapier, I began to grope with it about the 
recess; but the thought of an instant re- 
assured me. I placed my hand upon the 
solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt 
satisfied. I reapproached the wall. I 
replied to the yells of him who clamored. 
I re-echoed—I aided—I surpassed them 
in volume and in strength. I did this, 
and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my _ task 
was drawing to a close. I had com- 
pleted the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth 


tier. I had finished a portion of the last 
and the eleventh; there remained but a 
single stone to be fitted and plastered in. 
I struggled with its weight; I placed it 
partially in its destined position. But 
now there came from out the niche a low 
laugh that erected the hairs upon my 
head. It was succeeded by a sad voice, 
which I had difficulty in recognizing as 
that of the noble Fortunato. The voice 
said 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he!—a very good 
joke indeed—an excellent jest. We will 
have many a rich laugh about it at the 
palazzo—he! he! he!—over our wine— 
he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the 
Amontillado. But is it not getting late? 
Will not they be awaiting us at the pa- 
lazzo, the Lady Fortunato and the rest? 
Let us'be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montresor!’”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain 





for a reply. I grew impatient. I called 
aloud— 
“Fortunato!” 
No answer. I called again— 
“Fortunato!” 


No answer still. I thrust a torch 
through the remaining aperture and let 
it fall within. There came forth in re- 
turn only a jingling of the bells. My 
heart grew sick—on account of the damp- 
ness of the catacombs. I hastened to 
make an end of my labor. I forced the 
last stone into its position; I plastered it 
up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For 
the half of a century no mortal has dis- 
turbed them. In pace requiescat!* 

1“May he rest in peace.” 
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THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT" 


Bret Harte 


Bret Harte (1839-1902) is the father of the American story of local color. 


To the ad- 


vantage of a new and untried field, the gold-mining West of the mid-century, he added a 
Dickens-like ability to create character types which are true to life and which promise to pre- 
serve for the future a picturesque period in our history. His best stories are: “Luck of Roaring 


Camp,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” and “Outcasts of Poker Flat” (1869). 


In the last the rich 


contrasts afforded by the juxtaposition of vice and virtue in a tragic situation have raised the 


story to the rank of a classic. 


As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, 
stepped into the main street of Poker 
Flat on the morning of the twenty-third 
of November, 1850, he was conscious of 
a change in its moral atmosphere since the 
preceding night. Two or three men, 
conversing earnestly together, ceased as 
he approached, and exchanged significant 
glances. There was a Sabbath lull in 
the air, which, in a settlement unused to 
Sabbath influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face 
betrayed small concern in these indica- 
tions. Whether he was conscious of any 
predisposing cause, was another question. 
“T reckon they’re after somebody,” he re- 
flected; “likely it’s me.” He returned to 
his pocket the handkerchief with which he 
had been whipping away the red dust of 
Poker Flat from his neat boots, and 
quietly discharged his mind of any fur- 
ther conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after 
somebody.” It had lately suffered the 
loss of several thousand dollars, two valu- 
able horses, and a prominent citizen. It 
was experiencing a spasm of virtuous re- 
action, quite as lawless and ungovernable 
as any of the acts that had provoked it. 
A secret committee had determined to rid 
the town of al! improper persons. This 
was done permanently in regard of two 
men who were then hanging from the 
boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, and 
temporarily in the banishment of certain 
other objectionable characters. I regret 
to say that some of these were ladies. It 


1From The Luck of Roaring Camp by 
Bret Harte. Reprinted by permission of, and 
by special arrangement with, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


is but due to the sex, however, to state 
that their impropriety was professional, 
and it was only in such easily established 
standards of evil that Poker Flat ven- 
tured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing 
that he was included in this category. A 
few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure 
method of reimbursing themselves from 
his pockets of the sums he had won from 
them. “It’s agin justice,” said Jim 
Wheeler, “to let this yer young man 
from Roaring Camp—an entire stranger 
—carry away our money.” But a crude 
sentiment of equity residing in the breasts 
of those who had been fortunate enough 
to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this 
narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence 
with philosophic calmness, none the less 
coolly that he was aware of the hesita- 
tion of his judges. He was too much of 
a gambler not to accept Fate. With him 
life was at best an uncertain game, and 
he recognized the usual percentage in 
favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the 
deported wickedness of Poker Flat to the 
outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. 
Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly 
desperate man, and for whose intimida- 
tion the armed escort was intended, the 
expatriated party consisted of a young 
woman familiarly known as “The Duch- 
ess”; another, who had won the title of 
“Mother Shipton”; and “Uncle Billy,” a 
suspected sluice-robber and confirmed 
drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no 
comments from the spectators, nor was. 
any word uttered by the escort. Only, 
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when the gulch which marked the utter- 
most limit of Poker Flat was reached, the 
leader spoke briefly and to the point. The 
exiles were forbidden to return at the 
peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent- 
up feelings found vent in a few hysterical 
tears from the Duchess, some bad lan- 
guage from Mother Shipton, and a Par- 
thian volley of expletives from Uncle 
Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone 
remained silent. He listened calmly to 
Mother Shipton’s desire to cut somebody’s 
heart out, to the repeated statements of 
the Duchess that she would die in the 
road, and to the alarming oaths that 
seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy 
as he rode forward. With the easy good- 
humor characteristic of his class, he in- 
sisted upon exchanging his own riding- 
horse, ‘Five Spot,” for the sorry mule 
which the Duchess rode. But even this 
act did not draw the party into any closer 
sympathy. The young woman _ read- 
justed her somewhat draggled plumes 
with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother 
Shipton eyed the possessor of ‘‘Five Spot”’ 
with malevolence, and Uncle Billy in- 
cluded the whole party in one sweeping 
anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, 
not having as yet experienced the regen- 
erating influences of Poker Flat, conse- 
quently seemed to offer some invitation 
to the emigrants—lay over a steep moun- 
tain range. It was distant a day’s severe 
travel. In that advanced season, the 
party soon passed out of the moist, tem- 
perate regions of the foot-hills into the 
dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The 
trail was narrow and difficult. At noon 
the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle 
upon the ground, declared her intention 
of going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and im- 
pressive. A wooded amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded on three sides by precipitous 
cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently 
toward the crest of another precipice that 
overlooked the valley. It was, undoubt- 
edly, the most suitable spot for a camp, 
had camping been advisable, But Mr, 


Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the 
journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, 
and the party were not equipped or pro- 
visioned for delay. This fact he pointed 
out to his companions curtly, with a 
philosophic commentary on the folly of 
“throwing up their hand before the game 
was played out.” But they were fur- 
nished with liquor, which in this emer- 
gency stood them in place of food, fuel, 
rest, and prescience. In spite of his re- 
monstrances, it was not long before they 
were more or less under its influence. 
Uncle Billy passed rapidly from a belli- 
cose state into one of stupor, the Duchess 
became maudlin, and Mother Shipton 
snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained 
erect, leaning against a rock, calmly sur- 
veying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It inter- 
fered with a profession which required 
coolness, impassiveness, and presence of 
mind, and, in his own language, he 
“couldn’t afford it.”” As he gazed at his 
recumbent fellow-exiles, the loneliness be- 
gotten of his pariah-trade, his habits of 
life, his very vices, for the first time seri- 
ously oppressed him. He bestirred him- 
self in dusting his black clothes, washing 
his hands and face, and other acts char- 
acteristic of his studiously neat habits, 
and for a moment forgot his annoyance. 
The thought of deserting his weaker and 
more pitiable companions never perhaps 
occurred to him. Yet he could not help 
feeling the want of that excitement which, 
singularly enough, was most conducive to 
that calm equanimity for which he was 
notorious. He looked at the gloomy 
walls that rose a thousand feet sheer 
above the circling pines around him; at 
the sky, ominously clouded; at the valley 
below, already deepening into shadow. 
And, doing so, suddenly he heard his own 
name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. 
In the fresh, open face of the new- 
comer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom 
Simson, otherwise known as “The Inno- 
cent” of Sandy Bar. He had met him 
some months before over a “little game,” 
and had, with perfect equanimity, won 
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the entire fortune—amounting to some 
forty dollars—of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oak- 
hurst drew the youthful speculator be- 
hind the door and thus addressed him: 
“Tommy, you’re a good little man, but 
you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t 
try it over again.” He then handed him 
his money back, pushed him gently from 
the room, and so made a devoted slave of 
Tom Simson. 

There was'a remembrance of this in his 
boyish and enthusiastic greeting of Mr. 
Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to 
go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. 
“Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact 
(a giggle), he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remem- 
ber Piney? She that used to wait on the 
table at the Temperance House? ‘They 
had been engaged a long time, but old 
Jake Woods had objected, and so they 
had run away, and were going to Poker 
Flat to be married, and here they were. 
And they were tired out, and how lucky 
it was they had found a place to camp 
and company. All this the Innocent de- 
livered rapidly, while Piney, a stout, 
comely damsel of fifteen, emerged from 
behind the pine-tree, where she had been 
blushing unseen, and rode to the side of 
her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment, still less with propriety; 
but he had a vague idea that the situa- 
tion was not fortunate. He retained, 
however, his presence of mind sufficiently 
to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say 
something, and Uncle Billy was sober 
enough to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s 
kick a superior power that would not bear 
trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade 
Tom Simson from delaying further, but 
in vain. He even pointed out the fact 
that there was no provision, nor means of 
making a camp. But, unluckily, the In- 
nocent met this objection by assuring the 
party that he was provided with an extra 
mule loaded with provisions, and by the 
discovery of a rude attempt at a log- 
house near the trail. “Piney can stay 
with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Innocent, 


pointing to the Duchess, “and I can shift 
for myself.” 
Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admon- 
ishing foot saved Uncle Billy from burst- 
ing into a roar of laughter. As it was, 
he felt compelled to retire up the cafion 
until he could recover his gravity. “There 
he confided the joke to the tall pine- 
trees, with many’ slaps of his leg, contor- 
tions of his face, and the usual profanity. 
But when he returned to the party, he 
found them seated by a fire—for the air 
had grown strangely chill and the sky 
overcast—in apparently amicable conver- 
sation. Piney was actually talking in an 
impulsive, girlish fashion to the Duchess, 
who was listening with an interest and 
animation she had not shown for many 
days. ‘The Innocent was holding forth, 
apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oak- 
hurst and Mother Shipton, who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. “Is 
this yer a d d picnic?” said Uncle 
Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed 
the sylvan group, the glancing firelight, 
and the tethered animals in the fore- 
ground. Suddenly an idea mingled with 
the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his 





brain. It was apparently of a jocular 
nature, for he felt impelled to slap his 
leg again and cram his fist into 
his mouth. 


As the shadows crept slowly up the 
mountain, a slight breeze rocked the tops 
of the pine-trees, and moaned through 
their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined 
cabin, patched and covered with pine- 
boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As 
the lovers parted, they unaffectedly ex- 
changed a kiss, so honest and sincere that 
it might have been heard above the sway- 
ing pines. ‘The frail Duchess and the 
malevolent Mother Shipton were proba- 
bly too stunned to remark upon this last 
evidence of simplicity, and so turned 
without a word to the hut. The fire was 
replenished, the men lay down before the 
door, and in a few minutes were 
asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light. sleeper. 
Toward morning he awoke benumbed and. 
cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 
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wind, which was now blowing strongly, 
brought to his cheek that which caused 
the blood to leave it,—snow! 

He started to his feet with the inten- 
tion of awakening the sleepers, for there 
was no time to lose. But turning to 
where Uncle Billy had been lying, he 
found him gone. A suspicion leaped to 
his brain and a curse to his lips. He ran 
to the spot where the mules had been 
tethered ; they were no longer there. The 
tracks were already rapidly disappearing 
in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought 
Mr. Oakhurst back to the fire with his 
usual calm. He did not waken the 
sleepers. “The Innocent slumbered peace- 
fully, with a smile on his good-humored, 
freckled face; the virgin Piney slept be- 
side her frailer sisters as sweetly as 
though attended by celestial guardians, 
and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket 
over his shoulders, stroked his mustaches 
and waited for the dawn. It came slowly 
in a whirling mist of snow-flakes, that 
dazzled and confused the eye. What 
could be seen of the landscape appeared 
magically changed. He looked over the 
valley, and summoned up the present and 
future in two words,—‘snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, 
which, fortunately for the party, had been 
stored within the hut, and so escaped the 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they 
might last ten days longer. ‘That is,” 
said Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce! to the 
Innocent, “if you’re willing to board us. 
If you ain’t—and perhaps you’d better 
not—you can wait till Uncle Billy gets 
back with provisions.” For some occult 
reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring 
himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, 
and so offered the hypothesis that he had 
wandered from the camp and had acci- 
dentally stampeded the animals. He 
dropped a warning to the Duchess and 
Mother Shipton, who of course knew the 
facts of their associate's defection. 
“They'll find out the truth about us all 


1“Tn an undertone.” 
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when they find out anything,” he added, 
significantly, “and there’s no good fright- 
ening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his 
worldly store at the disposal of Mr. Oak- 
hurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect 
of their enforced seclusion. ‘We'll have 
a good camp for a week, and then the 
snow’ll melt, and we'll all go back to- 
gether.” ‘The cheerful gayety of the 
young man, and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The Innocent, with 
the aid of pine-boughs, extemporized a 
thatch for the roofless cabin, and the 
Duchess directed Piney in the rearrange- 
ment of the interior with a taste and tact 
that opened the blue eyes of that provin- 
cial maiden to their fullest extent. “I 
reckon now you're used to fine things at 
Poker Flat,” said Piney. ‘The Duchess 
turned away sharply to conceal something 
that reddened her cheeks through its pro- 
fessional tint, and Mother Shipton re- 
quested Piney not to “chatter.” But 
when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a 
weary search for the trail, he heard the 
sound of happy laughter echoed from the 
rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and 
his thoughts first naturally reverted to 
the whiskey, which he had prudently 
cached.2. “And yet it don’t somehow 
sound like whiskey,” said the gambler. 
It was not until he caught sight of the 
blazing fire through the still blinding 
storm and the group around it that he 
settled to the conviction that it was 
“square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his 
cards with the whiskey as something de- 
barred the free access of the community, 
I cannot say. It was certain that, in 
Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say 
cards once” during that evening. Haply 
the time was beguiled by an accordion, 
produced somewhat ostentatiously by 
Tom Simson from his pack. Notwith- 
standing some difficulties attending the 
manipulation of this instrument, Piney 
Woods managed to pluck several reluct- 
ant melodies from its keys, to an accom- 
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paniment? by’ the Innocent on a pair of 
bone castanets. But the crowning fes- 
tivity of the evening was reached in a 
rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lov- 
ers, joining hands, sang with great earn- 
estness and vociferation. I fear that a 
certain defiant tone and Covenanter’s 
swing to its chorus, rather than any devo- 
tional quality, caused it speedily to infect 
the others, who at last joined in the re- 
frain: 


I’m proud to live in tke service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army. 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied 
and whirled above the miserable group, 
and the flames of their altar leaped heav- 
enward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the roll- 
ing clouds parted, and the stars glittered 
keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 
Oakhurst, whose professional habits had 
enabled him to live on the smallest pos- 
sible amount of sleep, in dividing the 
watch with Tom Simson, somehow man- 
aged to take upon himself the greater 
part of that duty. He excused himself 
to the Innocent, by saying that he had 
“often been a week without sleep.” ‘“‘Do- 
ing what?” asked Tom. “Poker!” re- 
plied Oakhurst, sententiously; “when a 
man gets a streak of luck,—nigger-luck, 
—he don’t get tired. The luck gives in 
first. Luck,” continued the gambler, 
reflectively, “is a mighty queer thing. All 
you know about it for certain is that it’s 
bound to change. And it’s finding out 
when it’s going to change that makes you. 
We've had a streak of bad luck since we 
left Poker Flat,—you come along, and 
slap you get into it, too. If you can hold 
your cards right along, you’re all right. 
For,” added the gambler, with cheerful 
irrelevance, 


“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The third day came, and the sun, look- 
ing through the white-curtained valley, 
saw the outcasts divide their slowly de- 


creasing store of provisions for the morn- 
ing meal. It was one of the peculiarities 
of that mountain climate that its rays 
diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry 
landscape, as if in regretful commisera- 
tion of the past. But it revealed drift on 
drift of snow piled high around the hut, 
—a hopeless, uncharted, trackless sea of 
white lying below the rocky shores to 
which the castaways still clung. Through 
the marvellously clear air the smoke of 
the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose 
miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fast- 
ness, hurled in that direction a final male- 
diction. It was her last vituperative 
attempt, and perhaps for that reason was 
invested with a certain degree of sublim- 
ity. It did her good, she privately in- 
formed the Duchess. “Just you go out 
there and cuss, and see.” She then set 
herself to the task of amusing “‘the child,” 
as she and the Duchess were pleased to 
call Piney. Piney was no chicken, but it 
was a soothing and original theory of the 
pair thus to account for the fact that she 
didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the 
gorges, the reedy notes of the accordion 
rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering camp-fire. 
But music failed to fill entirely the ach- 
ing void left by insufficient food, and a 
new diversion was proposed by Piney,— 
story-telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor 
his female companions caring to relate 
their personal experiences, this plan 
would have failed, too, but for the Inno- 
cent. Some months before he had chanced 
upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingen- 
ious translation of the Iliad. He now 
proposed to narrate the principal inci- 
dents of that poem—having thoroughly 
mastered the argument and fairly for- 
gotten the words—in the current vernacu- 
lar of Sandy Bar. And so for the rest 
of that night the Homeric demigods again 
walked the earth. Trojan bully and wily 
Greek wrestled in the winds, and the 
great pines in the cafion seemed to bow to 
the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. 
Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfaction, 
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Most especially was he interested in the 
fate of ‘‘Ash-heels,” as the Innocent per- 
sisted in denominating the “swift-footed 
Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of 
Homer and the accordion, a week passed 
over the heads of the outcasts. ‘The sun 
again forsook them, and again from 
leaden skies the snow-flakes were sifted 
over the land. Day by day closer around 
them drew the snowy circle, until at last 
they looked from their prison over drifted 
walls of dazzling white, that towered 
twenty feet above their heads. It became 
more and more difficult to replenish their 
fires, even from the fallen trees beside 
them, now half hidden in the drifts. And 
yet no one complained. The lovers 
turned from the dreary prospect and 
looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself 
coolly to the losing game before him. 
‘The Duchess, more cheerful than. she had 
been, assumed the care of Piney. Only 
Mother Shipton—once the strongest of 
the party—-seemed to sicken and fade. 
At midnight on the tenth day she 
called Oakhurst to her side. “I’m go- 
ing,” she said, in a voice of querulous 
weakness, “but don’t say anything about 
it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the 
bundle from under my head and open it.” 
Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained 
Mother Shipton’s rations for the last 
week, untouched. “Give ’em to the 
child,” she said, pointing to the sleeping 
Piney. “You’ve starved yourself,” said 
the gambler. ‘“That’s what they call it,” 
said the woman, querulously, as she lay 
down again, and, turning her face to the 
wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put 
aside that day, and Homer was forgotten. 
When the body of Mother Shipton had 
been committed to the snow, Mr. Oak- 
hurst took the Innocent aside, and showed 
him a pair of snow-shoes, which he had 
fashioned from the old _ pack-saddle. 
“There’s one chance in a hundred to save 
her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney; “but 
it’s there,’ he added, pointing towards 
Poker Flat. 
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two days she’s safe.” “And you?” asked 
Tom Simson. “I’ll stay here,’ was the 
curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. 
“You are not going, too?” said the Duch- 
ess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently 
waiting to accompany him. “As far as 
the cafion,”’ he replied. He turned sud- 
denly, and kissed the Duchess, leaving her 
pallid face aflame, and her trembling lips 
rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. 
It brought the storm again and the whirl- 
ing snow. ‘Then the Duchess, feeding the 
fire, found that some one had quietly 
piled beside the hut enough fuel 
to last a few days longer. The tears 
rose to her eyes, but she hid them from 
Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the 
morning, looking into each other’s faces, 
they read their fate. Neither spoke; but 
Piney, accepting the position of the 
stronger, drew near and placed her arm 
around the Duchess’s waist. They kept 
this attitude for the rest of the day. That 
night the storm reached its greatest fury, 
and, rending asunder the protecting pines, 
invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found them- 
selves unable to feed the fire, which 
gradually died away. As the embers 
slowly blackened, the Duchess crept closer 
to Piney, and broke the silence of many 
hours: “Piney, can you pray?” “No, 
dear,” said Piney, simply. The Duchess, 
without knowing exactly why, felt re- 
lieved, and, putting her head upon Piney’s 
shoulder, spoke no more. And so reclin- 
ing, the younger and purer pillowing the 
head of her soiled sister upon her virgin 
breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to 
waken them. Feathery drifts of snow, 
shaken from the long pine boughs, flew 
like white-winged birds, and settled about 
them as they slept. The moon through 
the rifted clouds looked down upon what 
had been the camp. But all human stain, 
all trace of earthly travail, was hidden 
beneath the spotless mantle mercifully 


“If you can reach there in | flung from above. 
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They slept all that day and the next, 
nor did they waken when voices and foot- 
steps broke the silence of the camp. And 
when pitying fingers brushed the snow 
from their wan faces, you could scarcely 
have told from the equal peace that dwelt 
upon them, which was she that had 
sinned. Even the law of Poker Flat rec- 
ognized this, and turned away, leav- 
ing them still locked in each oth- 
er’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of 
the largest pine-trees, they found the 
deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a 
bowie-knife. It bore the following, writ- 
ten in pencil, in a firm hand: 
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BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 


OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer 
by his side and a bullet in his heart, 
though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was at once the strong- 


est and yet the weakest of the outcasts of 
Poker Flat. 


THE NECKLACE! 


Guy vE MAupassAaNT 


Among story writers Guy de Maupassant (1850-1893) is unsurpassed for detachment of 


manner, complete self-effacement, and inevitability of phrase. 


Instead of the diffuse natural- 


ness of the Russian, there is a hard simplicity of language, an incisiveness of style, a direct 


progression of events. 


The inner life of his characters is closed to him. 


In “The Necklace” 


(1885) there is the dispassionate and ironical contemplation of humanity, the fatality of 
incident typical of the majority of his stories, united with flawless technique. 


SHE was one of those pretty, charming 
girls who, as if by a mistake of destiny, 
are born into a family of government 
clerks. She had no dowry, no expecta- 
tions, no means of being known, appreci- 
ated, loved, and married, by any man of 
wealth and distinction; and she submit- 
ted to be married to an under-clerk at 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

She dressed simply, being unable to 
adorn herself, but she was as unhappy as 
a woman who has married below her sta- 
tion; for women have neither caste nor 
race, their beauty, their grace, and their 
charms taking the place with them of 
noble birth and family. Their innate re- 
finement, their instinctive breeding, their 
mental adaptability are their only hier- 
archy, and make a girl of the common 
people the equal of the greatest of grandes 
dames. 

She suffered constantly, feeling that 


1From Little French Masterpieces, Vol. 
VI. Courtesy of G, P. Putnam’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, New York and London. 


she was born to enjoy all the refinements 
and luxuries of life. She suffered be- 
cause of the poverty of her home, the 
bareness of the walls, the dilapidated 
state of the chairs, the hideousness of the 
materials. All these things, which an- 
other woman of her caste would not even 
have noticed, tortured and angered her. 
The sight of the little Breton maid who 
took care of her humble establishment 
aroused in her mind despairing regrets 
and wild dreams. She dreamed of silent 
antechambers, hung with Oriental fabrics, 
lighted by tall bronze candelabra, .and 
with two tall valets in knee-breeches doz- 
ing in spacious arm-chairs, made drowzy 
by the heavy heat from the stove. She 
dreamed of long salons furnished in old 
silk, with slender furniture bearing price- 
less trifles; and of dainty little per- 
fumed boudoirs, made for five-o’clock 
chats with one’s closest friends, with well- 
known and much sought-after men whose 
attentions all women envy and desire. __ 

When she sat down to dine at the 
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round table covered with a cloth that had 
been used three days, opposite her hus- 
band, who, as he removed the lid of the 
soup-tureen, exclaimed with an enchanted 
air: “Ah! a good old stew! I know 
of nothing better than that!” she dreamed 
of dainty dinners, of gleaming silverware, 
of tapestries peopling the walls with an- 
tique personages and strange birds in the 
midst of an enchanted forest ; she dreamed 
of exquisite dishes served on splendid 
plate, of gallantries whispered and lis- 
tened to with a sphinxlike smile, while 
you are eating the pink flesh of a trout or 
the wing of a chicken. 

She had no fine dresses, no jewels, noth- 
ing. And she cared for nothing else; she 
felt that she was made for those things. 
She would so have liked to be attractive, 
to be fascinating, to be envied and sought 
after. 

She had a wealthy friend, a former 
schoolmate at the convent, whom she 
would not go to see, she suffered so on 
returning home. And she wept whole 
days with disappointment, regret, distress, 
and despair. 

One evening her husband came home 
with the air of a conqueror, holding a big 
envelope in his hand. 

“Here is something for you,” he said. 

She hastily tore the envelope, and took 
out a printed card on which were these 
words: 

“The Minister of Public Instruction 
and Mme. Georges Ramponneau invite 
M. and Mme. Loisel to pass the evening 
at the Ministerial palace on Monday, 
January 18th.” 

Instead of being overjoyed, as her hus- 
band hoped, she tossed the invitation an- 
grily on the table, murmuring: 

“What do you expect me to do with 
that?” 

“Why, my dear, I thought that you 
would be pleased. You never go out, 
and here is an opportunity—a fine one! 
I had the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
it. Everybody tries to get them; they are 
very much sought after, and not many 
are given to clerks. You see the whole 
official world there.” 
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She looked at him with an, irritated eye, 
and demanded impatiently: 

“What do you expect me to put on my 
back to go there?” 

He had not thought of that. 

“Why,” he faltered, ‘the dress you 
wear to the theatre. It looks very nice 
to me——” 

He paused, stupefied, beside himself, to 
see that his wife was weeping. Two’ 
great tears were rolling slowly down 
from the corners of her eyes to the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“What’s the matter? what’s the mat- 
ter?” he stammered. 
| But by a violent effort she had con- 
quered her weakness, and she answered 
calmly, wiping her wet cheeks: 

“Nothing, only I have no dress and so 
I can’t go to this ball. Give your card 
to some colleague whose wife is better 
equipped than I.” 

He was in despair. 

“Let us see, Mathilde,” he replied. 
“How much will it cost, a suitable dress 
that you can wear again on other occa- 
sions; something very simple?” 

She reflected a few seconds, making her 
calculations, and also thinking how large 
a sum she could ask for without bringing 
forth an instant refusal and a horrified 
exclamation from the economical clerk. 

At last she replied, hesitatingly: 

“T don’t know exactly, but it seems to 
me that I could make out with four hun- 
dred francs.” 

He turned a little pale, for he had set 
aside just that sum to purchase a rifle and 
indulge in an occasional hunting-excur- 
sion, during the summer, on the plain 
of Nanterre, with some friends who went 
there on Sundays to shoot larks. 

But he said: 
“Very good. 
hundred francs. 

pretty dress.” 

The day of the ball drew near, and 
Madame Loisel seemed sad, disturbed, 
anxious. Her dress was ready, however. 
Her husband said to her one evening: 

“What’s the matter? Tell me; you 
have been very queer for three days.” 


I will give you four 
And try to have a 


¢ 
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And she replied: 

“Tt annoys me to have not a jewel, not 
a single stone, nothing to put on. I shall 
look as poverty-stricken as can be. I 
should almost prefer not to go to the 
ball.” 

“You might wear natural flowers,” he 
rejoined. ‘They are very stylish at this 
season. You can get two or three mag- 
nificent roses for ten francs.” 

She was not convinced. 

“No, there is nothing more humiliating 
than to look poor among a lot of rich 
women.” 

“‘How stupid you are!” cried her hus- 
band. ‘Go to your friend Madame For- 
estier and ask her to lend you some jew- 
els. You are intimate enough with her 
to do that.” 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

“That’s so. I had never ae of 
that.” 

The next day she went to her friend’s 
house, and told her of her trouble. 

Madame Forestier went to a wardrobe 
with a glass door, took out a large jewel- 
box, brought it to Madame Loisel, opened 
it, and said to her: 

“Take your choice, my dear.” 

She saw first of all bracelets, then a 
pearl necklace, then a Venetian cross in 
gold and precious stones, a beautiful piece 
of work. She tried them on before a 
mirror, hesitated, could not decide to 
part with them, to replace them. She 
kept asking: 

“You have nothing else?” 

“Why, yes. Look. I don’t know 
what may take your fancy.” 

Suddenly she discovered in a black satin 
case a superb diamond necklace, and her 
heart began to beat with an immoderate 
longing. Her hands trembled as she 
took it up. She fastened it about her 
throat, over her high dress, and stood 
in ecstasy before her own image. 

Then she asked, hesitatingly, in an 
agony of suspense: 

“Can you lend me this, just this and 
nothing else?” 

“Why, yes, to be sure.” 

She sprang upon the neck of her friend, 


kissed her passionately, then fled with her 
treasure. 

The day of the ball arrived. Madame 
Loisel had a triumph. She was prettier 
than any of the others, stylish, gracious, 
smiling, and mad with joy. All the men 
stared at her, asked her name, requested 
to be presented. All the clerks in the De- 
partment wanted to waltz with her. The 
minister noticed her. 

She danced madly, in a frenzy, intoxi- 
cated by pleasure, regardless of everything 
in the triumph of her beauty, in the pride — 
of her success, in a sort of cloud of hap- 
piness composed of all that homage, of all 
that admiration, of all those newly kin- 
dled desires, of that complete victory 
which is so sweet to a woman’s heart. 

She went away about four in the morn- © 
ing. Her husband had been asleep since © 
midnight in a little, deserted anteroom, 
with three other gentlemen whose wives 
were enjoying themselves hugely. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps 
he had brought for her to wear home— 
modern garments of every-day life, whose 
shabbiness contrasted with the elegance 
of the ball-dress. She felt this and in- 
sisted on hastening away to avoid being 
noticed by the other women who were 
wrapping themselves in rich furs. 

Loisel detained her. 

“Wait a moment; you’il take cold out- 
side. I will go and call a cab.” 

She would not listen to him, however, 
but hurried down the stairs. When they 
were in the street, they could not find a 
cab; and they set out to look for one, 
shouting after the driver whom they saw 
passing in the distance. 

They walked towards the Seine, in dire 
discomfort, shivering with cold. At last 
they found on the quay one of those an- 
cient nocturnal coupés which are seen in 
Paris only after nightfall, as if they were 
ashamed to show their shabbiness during 
the day. 

It took them to their door on Rue des 
Martyrs, and they went sadly up to their 
apartment. It was all over, for her. 
And he was thinking that he must be at - 
the office at ten o’clock. 
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She removed the wraps with which her 
shoulders were covered, standing in front 
of the mirror, in order to see herself once 
more in all her glory. But suddenly she 
gave a shriek. Her diamond necklace 
was no longer about her neck! 

Her husband, already half undressed, 
asked : 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

She turned to him, half distracted: 

“T have—I have—I no longer have 
Madame Forestier’s necklace.” 

He sprang to his feet in dismay. 

“What? What do you say? It’s im- 
possible !”’ 

And they hunted in the folds of the 
dress, in the folds of her cloak, in all the 
pockets everywhere. They could not 
find it. 

“Are you sure that you had it when 
you left the ball?” he asked. 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the 
palace.” 

“But, if you had lost it in the street, 
we should have heard it drop. It must 
be in the cab.” 

“Yes, that is probable. 
the number?” 

“No. Didn’t you look at it?” 

“No.” 

They stared at each other in utter dis- 
may. At last Loisel dressed himself. 

“T am going to walk back over the 
whole distance we walked to the cab,” he 
said, “‘to see if I can’t find it.” 

And he left the room. She sat there 
in her ball-dress, without strength to go 
to bed, cowering in a chair, without fire, 
without a thought. 

Her husband returned about seven 
o'clock. He had found nothing. 

He went to the Prefecture of Police, 
to the newspaper offices, to offer a re- 
- ward; to the cab companies—everywhere, 
in short, that a ray of hope suggested. 

She went all day, in the same state of 
benumbed dismay in face of this terrible 
disaster. 

Loisel returned at night, pale and hol- 
low-cheeked; he had discovered nothing. 

“You must write to your friend,” he 
said, “that you have broken the fasten- 


Did you take 
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ing of her necklace, and that you are 
having it repaired. That will give us 
time to turn around.” 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of the week they had lost 
all hope; and Loisel, who had aged five 
years, declared: 

“We must think about replacing the 
jewels.” 

The next day they took the box that 
had held it and went to the jeweller 
whose name was inside. He consulted 
his books. 

“Tt was not I who sold the necklace, 
madame,” he said; “I simply furnished. 
the case.” 

Then they went from one jeweller to 
another, looking for a necklace like the 
lost one, searching their memories, both 
fairly ill with disappointment and mental 
anguish. 

In a shop at the Palais Royal they 
found a string of diamonds which seemed 
to them to be absolutely like the one they 
had lost. It was worth forty thousand 
francs, but they could have it for thirty- 
six thousand. 

‘They requested the jeweller not to sell 
it for three days. And they bargained 
with him—that he should take it back for 
thirty-four thousand francs if the other 
should be found before the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

Loisel had eighteen thousand francs left 
by his father. He would borrow the 
rest. 

And he borrowed, asking one person 
for a thousand francs, another for five 
hundred, five louis here, three louis there. 
He gave notes, made ruinous agreements, 
dealt with usurers, with the whole race of 
money-lenders. He mortgaged the whole 
latter portion of his life, risked his signa- 
ture without any certainty that he would 
be able to honour it; and, dismayed by 
agonizing thoughts of the future, by the 
black poverty that was about to fall upon 
him, by the prospect of all sorts of 
physical privations and mental torture, he 
went to buy the new diamond necklace, 
and laid upon the jeweller’s counter 
thirty-six thousand francs. 
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When Madame Loisel carried the neck- 
lace to Madame Forestier, the latter said 
to her with an injured air: 

“You should have returned it sooner, 
for I might have needed it.” 

She did not open the case, as her friend 
dreaded. If she had discovered the sub- 
stitution, what would she have thought, 
what would she have said? Would she 
not have taken her for a thief? 

Madame Loisel came to know the 
wretched life of the needy. She made the 
best of it, however, at the outset, hero- 
ically. That dreadful debt must be paid. 
She would pay it. ‘They dismissed their 
servant; they changed their lodgings, 
and hired an attic chamber under the 
eaves. 

She became acquainted with the heavier 
kinds of housework, the odious tasks of 
the kitchen. She washed the dishes, 
wearing her pink nails away on the greasy 
earthenware and the bottoms of the sauce- 
pans. She washed the soiled linen, the 
shirts and dishcloths, and hung them out 
to dry on a line; she carried the slops 
down to the street every morning, and 
‘carried up the water, stopping on every 
floor to take breath. And, dressed like 
a woman of the common people, she went 
to the fruiterer’s, to the grocer’s, to the 
butcher’s, with her basket on her arm, 
bargaining, insulted, doling out her pal- 
try money sou by sou. 

Each month they had to meet some 
notes, renew others, beg for time. 

The husband worked evenings straight- 
ening out a tradesman’s accounts; and he 
often copied manuscripts at night at five 
sous the page. 

And this life lasted them for ten years. 

At the end of that time they had paid 
everything, everything—the charges of 
usurers and the accumulation of the com- 
pound interest. 

Madame Loisel seemed an old woman 
now. She had become the strong, tough, 
rugged woman of impoverished house- 
holds. Always unkempt, with red hands, 
and skirts askew, she talked loudly while 
washing the floors with a great splash- 
ing. But sometimes, when her husband 
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was at the office, she would seat herself | 
at the window and think of that evening 
of long ago, of that ball, at which she had 
been so lovely and so ited. 

What would have happened if she had P 
not lost that necklace? Who knows? 
Who knows? What a strange, change- 
ful thing life is. How little is needed to 
ruin or to save us! 


One Sunday, when she had gone out 
for a walk in the Champs-Elysées, for a 
little recreation after the labors of the 
week, she suddenly observed a woman 
wheeling a child. It was Madame For- 
estier, still young, still beautiful, still 
fascinating. 

Madame Loisel was greatly excited. 
Should she speak to her? Yes, to be 
sure. And now that she had paid, she 
would tell her the whole story. Why 
not? , 

She approached her. 

“Good day, Jeanne.” 

The other did not recognize her, and 
was surprised to be addressed thus fa- 
miliarly by that bourgeoise. ‘ 

“But—madame,” she said hesitatingly, 
“T don’t know—You must have made a 
mistake.” 

“No, I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered an exclamation. 

“O my poor Mathilde, how you have 
changed !”’ 

“Yes, I have had some very hard days 
since I saw you and much suffering— 
and all on your account!” 

“On my account? How so?” 

“You remember that diamond necklace 
that you lent me to wear to the ball at 
the ministry ?” - 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“How is that, since you brought it 
back to me?” 

“I brought you another just like it. 
And for ten years now we have been 
paying for it. You can understand that 
it wasn’t easy for us, having nothing. 
However, it is done, and I am malgneily 
pleased.” 

_ Madame Forestier stopped. 
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Madame Forestier, deeply moved, 
grasped her hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my 
necklace was paste. It was worth at 
most five hundred francs!” 


“You say that you bought a diamond 
~ necklace to replace mine?” 
“Yes. You didn’t notice it! 
They were very much alike.” 
And she smiled with a proud and naive 
delight. 


Did you? 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED BAND! 
Srr ArTtTHUR Conan DoyLe 


The familiar figure of Sherlock Holmes first appeared in A Study in Scarlet (1887). 
Since that time he has been intermittently reincarnated to thrill thousands with the brilliant 
exploitation of his deductive powers. His creator, the English physician and investigator in 
the science of the occult, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, doubtlessly owes a little to Edgar Allan Poe, 
who in “The Purloined Letter’ had early laid the foundations of the type; but he has so 
developed his chief character and complicated the various problems that the dependence is to 
be seen only ip the bare outline. 

“The Adventure of the Speckled Band,” No. 8 of the volume The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (1891), illustrates Sir Arthur’s skill in the use of bewilderment, suspense, and unfore- 
seen dénouement. The instant popularity of these detective stories gave rise to a host of 
inferior imitators who more than often substituted for ingenuity of situation a monotonous 


improbability. 


ON GLANCING over my notes of the 
seventy-odd cases in which I have during 
the last eight years studied the methods 
of my friend Sherlock Holmes, I find 
many tragic, some comic, a large num- 
ber merely strange, but none common- 
place; for, working as he did rather for 
‘the love of his art than for the acquire- 
ment of wealth, he refused to associate 
with any investigation which did not 
tend towards the unusual, and even the 
fantastic. Of all these varied cases, how- 
ever, I cannot recall any which presented 
more singular features than that which 
was associated with the well-known Sur- 
rey family of the Roylotts of Stoke 
Moran. ‘The events in question occurred 
in the early days of my association with 
Holmes, when we were sharing rooms as 
bachelors in Baker Street. It is possible 
that I might have placed them upon rec- 
ord before, but a promise of secrecy was 
made at the time, from which I have only 
been freed during the last month by the 
untimely death of the lady to whom the 
pledge was given. It is perhaps as well 


From The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes by A. Conan Doyle. Copyright, 1892, 
by Harper and Brothers. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 


that the facts should now come to light, 
for I have reasons to know that there are 
wide-spread rumors as to the death of Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott which tend to make 
the matter even more terrible than the 
truth. 

It was early in April in the year ’83 
that I woke one morning to find Sher- 
lock Holmes standing, fully dressed, by 
the side of my bed. He was a late riser 
as a rule, and as the clock on the mantel- 
piece showed me that it was only a quar- 
ter past seven, I blinked up at him in 
some surprise, and perhaps just a little 
resentment, for I was myself regular in 
my habits. 

“Very sorry to knock you up, Watson,” 
said he, “but it’s the common lot this 


morning. Mrs. Hudson has _ been 
knocked up, she retorted upon me, and I 
on you.” 


“What is it, then—a fire?” 

“No; a client. It seems that a young 
lady has arrived in a considerable state 
of excitement, who insists upon seeing me. 
She is waiting now in the sitting-room. 
Now, when young ladies wander about 
the metropolis at this hour of the morn- 
ing, and knock sleepy people up out of 
their beds, I presume that it is some- 
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thing very pressing which they have to 
communicate. Should it prove to be an 
interesting case, you would, I am sure, 
wish to follow it from the outset. I 
thought, at any rate, that I should call 
you and give you the chance.” 

“My dear fellow, I would not miss it 
for anything.” 

I had no keener pleasure than in fol- 
lowing Holmes in his professional inves- 
tigations, and in admiring the rapid 
deductions, as swift as intuitions, and yet 
always founded on a logical basis, with 
which he unravelled the problems which 
were submitted to him. I rapidly threw 
on my clothes, and was ready in a few 
minutes to accompany my friend down to 
the sitting-room. A lady dressed in 
black and heavily veiled, who had been 
sitting in the window, rose as we entered. 

“Good-morning, madam,” said Holmes, 
cheerily. ‘‘My name is Sherlock Holmes. 
This is my intimate friend and associate, 
Dr. Watson, before whom you can speak 
as freely as before myself. Ha! I am 
glad to see that Mrs. Hudson has had the 
good sense to light the fire. Pray draw 
up to it and I shall order you a cup of 
hot coffee, for I observe that you are shiv- 
ering.” 

“Tt is not cold which makes me shiver,” 
said the woman, in a low voice, changing 
her seat as requested. 

“What, then?” 

“Tt is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is terror.” 
She raised her veil as she spoke, and we 
could see that she was indeed in a pitiable 
state of agitation, her face all drawn and 
gray, with restless, frightened eyes, like 
those of some hunted animal. Her fea- 
tures and figure were those of a woman 
of thirty, but her hair was shot with 
premature gray, and her expression was 
weary and haggard. Sherlock Holmes 
ran her over with one of his quick, all- 
comprehensive glances. 

“You must not fear,” said he, sooth- 
ingly, bending forward and patting her 
forearm. ‘‘We shall soon set matters 
right, I have no doubt. You have come 
in by train this morning, I see.” 

. “You know me, then?” 


“No, but I observe the second half of 
a return ticket in the palm of your left 
glove. You must have started early, and 
yet you had a good drive in a dog-cart, 
along heavy roads, before you reached the 
station.” 
The lady gave a violent start, and 
stared in bewilderment at my companion. 
“There is no mystery, my dear mad- 
am,” said he, smiling. ‘The left arm of 
your jacket is spattered with mud in no 
less than seven places. The marks are 
perfectly fresh. There is no vehicle save 
a dog-cart which throws up mud in that 
way, and then only when you sit on the 
left-hand side of the driver.” 
“Whatever your reasons may be, you 
are perfectly correct,” said she. “I 
started from home before six, reached 
Leatherhead at twenty past, and came in 
by the first train to Waterloo. Sir, I 
can stand this strain no longer; I shall go 
mad if it continues. I have no one to 
turn to—none, save only one, who cares 
for me, and he, poor fellow, can be of lit- 
tle aid. I have heard of you, Mr. Holmes; 
I have heard of you from Mrs. Farintosh, 
whom you helped in the hour of her sore 
need. It was from her that I had your 
address. Oh, sir, do you not think that 
you could help me, too, and at least throw 
a little light through the dense darkness 
which surrounds me? At present it is 
out of my power to reward you for your. 
services, but in a month or six weeks I 
shall be married, with the control of my 
own income, and then at least you shall 
not find me ungrateful.” 
Holmes turned to his desk, and un- 
locking it, drew out a small case-book, 
which he consulted. e 
“Farintosh,” said he. ‘Ah yes, I re- 
call the case; it was concerned with an 
opal tiara. I think it was before your 
time, Watson. I can only say, madam, 
that I shall be happy to devote the same 
care to your case as I did to that wf your 
friend. As to reward, my profession is 
its own reward; but you are at liberty to 
defray whatever expenses I may be put 
to, at the time which suits you best. And 
now I beg that you will lay before us 
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everything that may help us in forming 
an opinion upon the matter.” 

“Alas!” replied our visitor, “the very 
horror of my situation lies in the fact 
that my fears are so vague, and my sus- 
picions depend so entirely upon small 
points, which might seem trivial to an- 
other, that even he to whom of all others 
I have a right to look for help and advice 
looks upon all that I tell him about it as 
the fancies of a nervous woman. He does 
not say so, but I can read it from his 
soothing answers and averted eyes. But 
I have heard, Mr. Holmes, that you can 
see deeply into the manifold wickedness 
of the human heart. You may advise me 
how to walk amid the dangers which en- 
compass me.” 

“T am all attention, madam.” 

“My name is Helen Stoner, and I am 
living with my step-father, who is the 
last survivor of one of the oldest Saxon 
families in England, the Roylotts of Stoke 
Moran, on the western border of Sur- 
rey.” 

Holmes nodded his head. 
is familiar to me,” said he. 

“The family was at one time among the 
richest in England, and the estates ex- 
tended over the borders into Berkshire 
in the north, and Hampshire in the west. 
In the last century, however, four succes- 
sive heirs were of a dissolute and wasteful 
disposition, and the family ruin was 
eventually completed by a gambler in the 
days of the Regency. Nothing was left 
save a few acres of ground, and the two- 
hundred-year-old house, which is itself 
crushed under a heavy mortgage. ‘The 
last squire dragged out his existence there, 
living the horrible life of an aristocratic 
pauper; but his only son, my step-father, 
seeing that he must adapt himself to the 
new conditions, obtained an advance 
from a relative, which enabled him 
to take a medical degree, and went 
out to Calcutta, where, by his _pro- 
fessional skill and his force of char- 
acter, he established a large practice. 
In a fit of anger, however, caused by 
some robberies which had been perpe- 
trated in the house, he beat his native but- 
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ler to death, and narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence. As it was, he suffered 
a long term of imprisonment, and after- 
wards returned to England a morose and 
disappointed man. 

“When Dr. Roylott was in India he 
married my mother, Mrs. Stoner, the 
young widow of Major-general Stoner, 
of the Bengal Artillery. My sister Julia 
and I were twins, and we were only two 
years old at the time of my mother’s re- 
marriage. She had a considerable sum of 
money—not less than £1000 a year—and 
this. she bequeathed to Dr. Roylott en- 
tirely while we resided with him, with a 
provision that a certain annual sum 
should be allowed to each of us in the 
event of our marriage. Shortly after our 
return to England my mother died—she 
was killed eight years ago in a railway 
accident near Crewe. Dr. Roylott then 
abandoned his attempts to establish him- 
self in practice in London, and took us to 
live with him in the old ancestral house 
at Stoke Moran. ‘The money which my 
mother had left was enough for all our 
wants, and there seemed to be no obsta- 
cle to our happiness. 

“But a terrible change came over our 
step-father about this time. Instead of 
making friends and exchanging visits with 
our neighbors, who had at first been over- 
joyed to see a Roylott of Stoke Moran 
back in the old family seat, he shut him- 
self up in his house, and seldom came out 
save to indulge in ferocious quarrels with 
whoever might cross his path. Violence 
of temper approaching to mania has been 
hereditary in the men of the family, and 
in my step-father’s case it had, I believe, 
been intensified by his long residence in 
the tropics. A series of disgraceful 
brawls took place, two of which ended in 
the police-court, until at last he became 
the terror of the village, and the folks 
would fly at his approach, for he is a 
man of immense strength, and absolutely 
uncontrollable in his anger. 

“Last week he hurled the local black- 
smith over a parapet into a stream, and 
it was only by paying over all the money 
which I could gather together that I was 
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able to avert another public exposure. He 
had no friends at all save the wandering 
gypsies, and he would give these vaga- 
bonds leave to encamp upon the few acres 
of bramble-covered land which represent 
the family estate, and would accept in re- 
turn the hospitality of their tents, wan- 
dering away with them sometimes for 
weeks on end. He has a passion also for 
Indian animals, which are sent over to 
him by a correspondent, and he has at 
this moment a cheetah and a baboon, 
which wander freely over his grounds, 
and are feared by the villagers almost as 
much as their master. 

“You can imagine from what I say 
that my poor sister Julia and I had no 
great pleasure in our lives. No servant 
would stay with us, and for a long time 
we did all the work of the house. She 
was but thirty at the time of her death, 
and yet her hair had already begun to 
whiten, even as mine has.” 

“Your sister is dead, then?” 

“She died just two years ago, and it is 
of her death that I wish to speak to you. 
You can understand that, living the life 
which I have described, we were little 
likely to see any one of our own age and 
position. We had, however, an aunt, my 
mother’s maiden sister, Miss Honoria 
Westphail, who lives near Harrow, and 
we were occasionally allowed to pay short 
visits at this lady’s house. Julia went 
there at Christmas two years ago, and 
met there a half-pay major of marines, to 
whom she became engaged. My step- 
father learned of the engagement when 
my sister returned, and offered no objec- 
tion to the marriage; but within a fort- 
night of the day which had been fixed 
for the wedding, the terrible event oc- 
curred which has deprived me of my only 
companion.” 

Sherlock Holmes had been leaning back 
in his chair with his eyes closed and his 
head sunk in a cushion, but he _ half 
opened his lids now and glanced across 
at his visitor. 

“Pray be precise as to details,” said he. 

“It is easy for me to be so, for every 
event of that dreadful time is seared into 
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my memory. ‘The manor-house is, as I 
have already said, very old, and only one 
wing is now inhabited. ‘The bedrooms in 
this wing are on the ground floor, the 
sitting-rooms being in the central block 
of the buildings. Of these bedrooms the 
first is Dr. Roylott’s, the second my sis- 
ter’s, and the third my own. ‘There is no 
communication between them, but they 
all open out into the same corridor. Do 
I make myself plain?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“The windows of the three rooms open 
out upon the lawn. ‘That fatal night Dr. 
Roylott had gone to his room early, 
though we knew that he had not retired 
to rest, for my sister was troubled by the 
smell of the strong Indian cigars which it 
was his custom to smoke. She left her 
room, therefore, and came into mine, 
where she sat for some time, chatting 
about her approaching wedding. At 
eleven o'clock she rose to leave me 
but she paused at the door and looked 
back. 

“*Tell me, Helen,’ she said, ‘have you 
ever heard any one whistle in the dead of 
the night?’ 

“ ‘Never,’ said I. ‘ 

““T suppose that you could not possibly 
whistle, yourself, in your sleep ?’ 

“ “Certainly not. But why? 

“ “Because during the last few nights I 
have always, about three in the morning, 
heard a low, clear whistle. I am a light 
sleeper, and it has awakened me. I can- 
not tell where it came from—perhaps 
from the next room, perhaps from the 
lawn. I thought that I would just ask 
you whether you had heard it.” 

““No, I have not. It must be those 
wretched gypsies in the plantation.’ 

“Very likely. And yet if it were on 
the lawn, I wonder that you did not hear 
it also,’ 

* ‘Ah, but I sleep more heavily than 
you. 

“Well, it is of no great consequence, 
at any rate.’ She smiled back at me, 
closed my door, and a few moments later 
I heard her key turn in the lock.” 

“Indeed,” said Holmes. “Was it 
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your custom always to lock yourselves in 
at night?” 

“Always.” 

“And why?” 

“I think that I mentioned to you that 
the doctor kept a cheetah and a baboon. 
We had no feeling of security unless our 
doors were locked.” 

“Quite so. Pray proceed with your 


statement.” 


“T could not sleep that night. A vague 
feeling of impending misfortune im- 
pressed me. My sister and I, you will 
recollect, were twins, and you know how 
subtle are the links which bind two souls 
which are so closely allied. It was a 
wild night. The wind was howling out- 
side, and the rain was beating and splash- 
ing against the windows. Suddenly, 
amid all the hubbub of the gale, there 
burst forth the wild scream of a terrified 
woman. I knew that it was my sister’s 
voice. I sprang from my bed, wrapped 
a shawl round me, and rushed into the 
corridor. As I opened my door I seemed 
to hear a low whistle, such as my sister 
described, and a few moments later a 
clanging sound, as if a mass of metal had 
fallen. As I ran down the passage, my 
sister’s door was unlocked, and revolved 
slowly upon its hinges. I stared at it 
horror-stricken, not knowing what was 
about to issue from it. By the light of 
the corridor-lamp I saw my sister appear 
at the opening, her face blanched with 
terror, her hands groping for help, her 
whole figure swaying to and fro like that 
of a drunkard. I ran to her and threw 
my arms round her, but at that moment 
her knees seemed to give way and she fell 
to the ground. She writhed as one who 
is in terrible pain, and her limbs were 
dreadfully convulsed. At first I thought 
that she had not recognized me, but as I 
bent over her she suddenly shrieked out in 
a voice which I shall never forget, ‘Oh, 
my God! Helen! It was the band! 
The speckled band!’ There was some- 
thing else which she would fain have said, 
and she stabbed with her finger into the 
air in the direction of the doctor’s room, 
but a fresh convulsion seized her and 


choked her words. I rushed out, calling 
loudly for my step-father, and I met him 
hastening from his room in his dressing- 
gown. When he reached my sister’s side 
she was unconscious, and though he 
poured brandy down her throat and sent 
for medical aid from the village, all ef- 
forts were in vain, for she slowly sank 
and died without having recovered her 
consciousness. Such was the dreadful end 
of my beloved sister.” 

“One moment,” said Holmes; “are you 
sure about this whistle and metallic 
sound? Could you swear to it?” 

“That was what the county coroner 
asked me at the inquiry. It is my strong 
impression that I heard it, and yet, among 
the crash of the gale and the creaking of 
an old house, I may possibly have been 
deceived.” 

“Was your sister dressed ?” 

“No, she was in her night-dress. In 
her right hand was found the charred 
stump of a match, and in her left a 
matchbox.” 

“Showing that she had struck a light 
and looked about her when the alarm 
took place. That isimportant. And what 
conclusions did the coroner come to?” 

“He investigated the case with great 
care, for Dr. Roylott’s conduct had long 
been notorious in the county, but he was 
unable to find any satisfactory cause of 
death. My evidence showed that the 
door had been fastened upon the inner 
side, and the windows were blocked by 
old-fashioned shutters with broad iron 
bars, which were secured every night. 
The walls were carefully sounded, and 
were shown to be quite solid all round, 
and the flooring was also thoroughly ex- 
amined, with the same result. The chim- 
ney is wide, but is barred up by four 
large staples. It is certain, therefore, 
that my sister was quite alone when she 
met her end. Besides, there were no 
marks of any violence upon her.” 

“How about poison?” 

“The doctors examined her for it, but 
without success.” 

“What do you think that this unfortu- 
nate lady died of, then?” 
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“It is my belief that she died of pure 
fear and nervous shock, though what it 
was that frightened her I cannot ima- 
gine.” 

“Were there gypsies in the plantation 
at the time?” 

“Yes, there are nearly always some 
there.” 

“Ah, and what did you gather from 
this allusion to a band—a speckled band ?” 

“Sometimes I have thought that it was 
merely the wild talk of delirium, some- 
times that it may have referred to some 
band of people, perhaps to these very 
gypsies in the plantation. I do not know 
whether the spotted handkerchiefs which 
so many of them wear over their heads 
might have suggested the strange adjec- 
tive which she used.” 

Holmes shook his head like a man who 
is far from being satisfied. 

“These are very deep waters,” said he; 
“pray go on with your narrative.” 

““T'wo years have passed since then, and 
my life has been until lately lonelier than 
ever. A month ago, however, a dear 
friend, whom I have known for many 
years, has done me the honor to ask my 
hand in marriage. His name is Armitage 
—Percy Armitage—the second son of 
Mr. Armitage, of Crane Water, near 
Reading. My step-father has offered no 
opposition to the match, and we are to 
be married in the course of the spring. 
Two days ago some repairs were started 
in the west wing of the building, and my 
bedroom wall has been pierced, so that I 
have had to move into the chamber in 
which my sister died, and to sleep in the 
very bed in which she slept. Imagine, 
then, my thrill of terror when last night, 
as I lay awake, thinking over her terrible 
fate, I suddenly heard in the silence of 
the night the low whistle which had been 
the herald of her own death. I sprang 
up and lit the lamp, but nothing was to 
be seen in the room. I was too shaken to 
go to bed again, however, so I dressed, 
and as soon as it was daylight I slipped 
down, got a dog-cart at the ‘Crown Inn,’ 
which is opposite, and drove to Leather- 
head, from whence I have come on this 


morning with the one object of seeing 
you and asking your advice.” 

“You have done wisely,” said my 
friend. ‘But have you told me all?” 

“Yess vale 

“Miss Roylott, you have not. 
are screening your step-father.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

For answer Holmes pushed back the 
frill of black lace which fringed the hand 
that lay upon our visitor’s knee. 
little livid spots, the marks of four fin- 
gers and a thumb, were printed upon the 
white wrist. 

“You have been cruelly used,” said 
Holmes. 

The lady colored deeply and covered 
over her injured wrist. ‘He is a hard 
man,” she said, ‘and perhaps he hardly 
knows his own strength.” 

There was a long silence, during which 
Holmes leaned his chin upon his hands 
and stared into the crackling fire. 


You 


“This is a very deep business,’’ he said, 


at last. ‘“There are a thousand details 
which I should desire to know before I 
decide upon our course of action. Yet 
we have not a moment to lose. If we 
were to come to Stoke Moran to-day, 
would it be possible for us to see over 
these rooms without the knowledge of 
your step-father?” 

“As it happens, he spoke of coming 
into town to-day upon some most import- 
ant business. It is probable that he will 
be away all day, and that there would be 
nothing to disturb you. We have a 
house-keeper now, but she is old and fool- 
ish, and I could easily get her out of the 
Way.” 

“Excellent. You are not averse to this 
trip, Watson?” 

“By no means.” 

“Then we shall both come. 
you going to do yourself?” 

“I have one or two things which I 
would wish to do now that I am in town. 
But I shall return by the twelve o’clock 
train, so as to be there in time for your 
coming.” 


“And you may expect us early in the. 


afternoon. I have myself some small 
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business matters to attend to. 
not wait and breakfast?” 

“No, I must go. My heart is light- 
ened already since I have confided my 
trouble to you. I shall look forward to 
seeing you again this afternoon.” She 
dropped her thick black veil over her face 
and glided from the room. 

“And what do you think of it all, 
Watson?” asked Sherlock Holmes, lean- 
ing back in his chair. 

“Tt seems to me to be a most dark and 
sinister business.” 

“Dark enough and sinister enough.” 

“Yet if the lady is correct in saying 
that the flooring and walls are sound, and 
that the door, window, and chimney are 
impassable, then her sister must have 
been undoubtedly alone when she met her 
mysterious end.” 

“What becomes, then, of these noc- 
turnal whistles, and what of the very pe- 
culiar words of the dying woman?” 

“T cannot think.” 

“When you combine the ideas of whis- 
tles at night, the presence of a band of 
gypsies who are on intimate terms with 
this old doctor, the fact that we have 
every reason to believe that the doctor has 
an interest in preventing his step-daugh- 
ter’s marriage, the dying allusion to a 
band, and, finally, the fact that Miss 
Helen Stoner heard a metallic clang, 
which might have been caused by one of 
those metal bars which secured the shut- 
ters falling back into their place, I think 
there is good ground to think that the 
mystery may be cleared along those lines.” 

“But what, then, did the gypsies do?” 

“I cannot imagine.” 

“I see many objections to any such 
theory.” 

“And so do I. It is precisely for that 
reason that we are going to Stoke Moran 
this day. I want to see whether the ob- 
jections are fatal, or if they may be ex- 
plained away. But what in the name of 
the devil!” 

The ejaculation had been drawn from 
my companion by the fact that our door 
had been suddenly dashed open, and that 
a huge man had framed himself in the 
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aperture. His costume was a peculiar 
mixture of the professional and of the 
agricultural, having a black top-hat, a 
long frock-coat, and a pair of high gaiters, 
with a hunting-crop swinging in his hand. 
So tall was he that his hat actually 
brushed the cross bar of the doorway, and 
his breadth seemed to span it across from 
side to side. A large face, seared with a 
thousand wrinkles, burned yellow with 
the sun, and marked with every evil pas- 
sion, was turned from one to the other of 
us, while his deepset, bile-shot eyes, and 
his high, thin, fleshless nose, gave him 
somewhat the resemblance to a fierce old 
bird of prey. 

“Which of you is Holmes?” asked this 
apparition. 

“My name, sir; but you have the ad- 
vantage of me,” said my companion, 
quietly. 

“T am Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke 
Moran.” 

“Indeed, doctor,” said Holmes, bland- 
ly. “Pray take a seat.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind. My 
step-daughter has been here. I have 
traced her. What has she been saying 
to you?” 

“It is a little cold for the time of the 
year,” said Holmes. 

“What has she been saying to you?” 
screamed the old man, furiously. 

“But I have heard the crocuses promise 
well,” continued my companion, imper- 
turbably. 

“Ha! You put me off, do you?” said 
our new visitor, taking a step forward 
and shaking his hunting-crop. “I know 
you, you scoundrel! I have heard of you 
before. You are Holmes, the meddler.” 

My friend smiled. 

“Holmes, the busybody!” 

His smile broadened. 

“Holmes, the Scotland-yard Jack-in- 
office!” 

Holmes chuckled heartily. “Your 
conversation is most entertaining,” said 
he. “When you go out close the door, 
for there is a decided draught.” 

“T will go when I have said my say. 
Don’t you dare to meddle with my af- 
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fairs. I know that Miss Stoner has been 
here. I traced her! I am a dangerous 


man to fall foul of! See here.” He 
stepped swiftly forward, seized the poker 
and bent it into a curve with his huge 
brown hands. 

“See that you keep yourself out of my 
grip,” he snarled, and hurling the twisted 
poker into the fireplace, he strode out of 
the room. 

“He seems a very amiable person,” said 
Holmes, laughing. “I am not quite so 
bulky, but if he had remained I might 
have shown him that my grip was not 
much more feeble than his own.” As he 
spoke he picked up the steel poker, and 
with a sudden effort straightened it out 
again. 

“Fancy his having the insolence to con- 
found me with the official detective force! 
This incident gives zest to our investiga- 
tion, however, and I only trust that our 
little friend will not suffer from her im- 
prudence in allowing this brute to trace 
her. And now, Watson, we shall order 
breakfast, and afterwards I shall walk 
down to Doctors’ Commons, where I 
hope to get some data which may help. us 
in this matter.” 


It was nearly one o’clock when Sher- 
lock Holmes returned from his excursion. 
He held in his hand a sheet of blue pa- 
per, scrawled over with notes and figures. 

“T have seen the will of the deceased 
wife,” said he. ‘“I’o determine its exact 
meaning I have been obliged to work out 
the present prices of the investments with 
which it is concerned. ‘The total income, 
which at the time of the wife’s death was 
little short of £1,100, is now, through the 
fall in agricultural prices, not more than 
£750. Each daughter can claim an in- 
come of £250, in case of marriage. It is 
evident, therefore, that if both girls had 
married, this beauty would have had a 
mere pittance, while even one of them 
would cripple him to a very serious ex- 
tent. My morning’s work has not been 
wasted, since it has proved that he has the 
very strongest motives for standing in the 
way of anything of the sort. And now, 


Watson, this is too serious for dawdling, 
especially as the old man is aware that 
we are interesting ourselves in his af- 
fairs; so if you are ready, we shall call a 
cab and drive to Waterloo. I should be 
very much obliged if you would slip your 
revolver into your pocket. An Eley’s 
No. 2 is an excellent argument with 
gentlemen who can twist steel pokers into 
knots. That and a tocth-brush are, I 
think, all that we need.” 

At Waterloo we were fortunate in 
catching a train for Leatherhead, where 
we hired a trap at the station inn, and 
drove for four or five miles through the 
lovely Surrey lanes. It was a perfect 
day, with a bright sun and a few fleecy 
clouds in the heavens. The trees and 
way-side hedges were just throwing out 
their first green shoots, and the air was 
full of the pleasant smell of the moist 
earth. To me at least there was a 
strange contrast between the sweet 
promise of the spring and this sinister 
quest upon which we were engaged. My 
companion sat in the front of the trap, 
his arms folded, his hat pulled down over 
his eyes, and his chin sunk upon his breast, 
buried in the deepest thought. Suddenly, 
however, he started, tapped me on the 
shoulder, and pointed over the meadows. 

“Look there!” said he. 

A heavily-timbered park stretched up 
in a gentle slope, thickening into a grove 
at the highest point. From amid the 
branches there jutted out the gray gables 
and high roof-tree of a very old mansion. 

“Stoke Moran?” said he. 

“Yes, sir, that be the house of Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott,”’ remarked the driver. 

“There is some building going on 
there,” said Holmes; “that is where we 
are going.” 

“There’s the village,” said the driver, 
pointing to a cluster of roofs some dis- 
tance to the left; “but if you want to get 
to the house, you'll find it shorter to get 
over this stile, and so by the foot-path 
over the fields. There it is, where the 
lady is walking.” 

“And the lady, I fancy, is Miss 
Stoner,” observed Holmes, shading his 
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eyes. ‘Yes, I think we had better do as 
you suggest.” 

We got off, paid our fare, and the trap 
rattled back on its way to Leatherhead. 

“T thought it as well,” said Holmes, as 
we climbed the stile, “that this fellow 
should think we had come here as archi- 
tects, or on some definite business. It 
may stop his gossip. Good-afternoon, 
Miss Stoner. You see that we have been 
as good as our word.” 

Our client of the morning had hurried 
forward to meet us with a face which 
spoke her joy. “I have been waiting so 
eagerly for you,” she cried, shaking hands 
with us warmly. “All has turned out 
splendidly. Dr. Roylott has gone to 
town, and it is unlikely that he will be 
back before evening.” 

“We have had the pleasure of making 
the doctor’s acquaintance,” said Holmes, 
and in a few words he sketched out what 
had occurred. Miss Stoner turned white 
to the lips as she listened. 

“Good heavens!” she cried, “he has 
followed me, then.” 

“So it appears.” 

“He is so cunning that I never know 
when I am safe from him. What will he 
say when he returns?” 

“He must guard himself, for he may 
find that there is some one more cunning 
than himself upon his track. You must 
lock yourself up from him to-night. If 
he is violent, we shall take you away to 
your aunt’s at Harrow. Now, we must 
make the best use of our time, so kindly 
take us at once to the rooms which we are 
to examine.” 

The building was of gray, lichen- 
blotched stone, with a high central por- 
tion, and two curving wings, like the 
claws of a crab, thrown out on each side. 
In one of these wings the windows were 
broken, and blocked with wooden boards, 
while the roof was partly caved in, a pic- 
ture of ruin. ‘The central portion was in 
little better repair, but the right-hand 
block was comparatively modern, and the 
blinds in the windows, with the blue 
smoke curling up from the chimneys, 
showed that this was where the family re- 
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sided. Some scaffolding had been erected 
against the end wall, and the stone-work 
had been broken into, but there were no 
signs of any workmen at the moment of 
our visit. Holmes walked slowly up and 
down the ill-trimmed lawn, and examined 
with deep attention the outsides of the 
windows. 

“This, I take it, belongs to the room in 
which you used to sleep, the centre one to 
your sister’s, and the one next to the main 
building to Dr. Roylott’s chamber ?” 

“Exactly so. But I am now sleeping 
in the middle one.” 

“Pending the alterations, as I under- 
stand. By-the-way, there does not seem 
to be any very pressing need for repairs at 
that end wall. 

“There were none. I believe that it 
was an excuse to move me from my 
room.” 

“Ah! that is suggestive. Now, on the 
other side of this narrow wing runs the 
corridor from which these three rooms 


open. There are windows in it, of 
course ?”” 
“Yes, but very small ones. Too nar- 


row for any one to pass through.” 

“As you both locked your doors at 
night, your rooms were unapproachable 
from that side. Now, would you have 
the kindness to go into your room and 
bar your shutters.” 

Miss Stoner did so, and Holmes, after 
a careful examination through the open 
window, endeavored in every way to 
force the shutter open, but without suc- 
cess. “There was no slit through which a 
knife could be passed to raise the bar. 
Then with his lens he tested the hinges, 
but they were of solid iron, built firmly 
into the massive masonry. ‘‘Hum!”’ said 
he, scratching his chin in some perplexity ; 
“my theory certainly presents some diff- 
culties. No one could pass these shut- 
ters if they were bolted. Well, we shall 
see if the inside throws any light upon 
the matter.” 

A small side door led into the white- 
washed corridor from which the three 
bedrooms opened. Holmes refused to 
examine the third chamber, so we passed 
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at once to the second, that in which Miss 
Stoner was now sleeping, and in which 
her sister had met with her fate. It was 
a homely little room, with a low ceiling 
and a gaping fireplace, after the fashion 
of old country-houses. A brown chest of 
drawers stood in one corner, a narrow 
white-counterpaned bed in another, and 
a dressing-table on the left-hand side of 
the window. These articles, with two 
small wicker-work chairs, made up all the 
furniture in the room, save for a square 
of Wilton carpet in the center. The 
boards round and the panelling of the 
walls were of brown, worm-eaten oak, so 
old and discolored that it may have dated 
from the original building of the house. 
Holmes drew one of the chairs into a cor- 
ner and sat silent, while his eyes travelled 
round and round and up and down, tak- 
ing in every detail of the apartment. 

“Where does that bell communicate 
with?” he asked, at last, pointing to a 
thick bell-rope which hung down beside 
the bed, the tassel actually lying upon the 
pillow. 

“Tt goes to the house-keeper’s room.” 

“Tt looks newer than the other things?” 

“Yes, it was only put there a couple cf 
years ago.” 

“Your sister asked for it, I suppose?” 

“No, I never heard of her using it. 
We used always to get what we wanted 
for ourselves.” 

“Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put 
so nice a bell-pull there. You will ex- 
cuse me for a few minutes while I satisfy 
myself as to this floor.” He threw him- 
self down upon his face with his lens in 
his hand, and crawled swiftly backward 
and forward, examining minutely the 
cracks between the boards. ‘Then he did 
the same with the wood-work with which 
the chamber was panelled. Finally he 
walked over to the bed, and spent some 
time in staring at it, and in running his 
eye up and down the wall. Finally he 
took the bell-rope in his hand and gave it 
a brisk tug. 

“Why, it’s a dummy,” said he. 

“Won’t it ring?” 

“No, it is not even attached to a wire. 


This is very interesting. You can see 
now that it is fastened to a hook just 
above where the little opening for the 
ventilator is.” 

“How very absurd! 
that before.” 

“Very strange!” muttered Holmes, 
pulling at the rope. ‘There are one or 
two very singular points about this room. 
For example, what a fool a builder must 
be to open a ventilator into another room, 
when, with the same trouble, he might 
have communicated with the outside air!” 

“That is also quite modern,” said the 
lady. 

‘Done about the same time as the bell- 
rope?” remarked Holmes. 

“Yes, there were several little changes 
carried out about that time.” 

“They seem to have been of a most in- 
teresting character—dummy bell-ropes, 
and ventilators which do not ventilate. 
With your permission, Miss Stoner, we 
shall now carry our researches into the 
inner apartment.” 

Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s chamber was 
larger than that of his step-daughter, but 
was as plainly furnished. A camp-bed, a 
small wooden shelf full of books, mostly 
of a technical character, an arm-chair be- 
side the bed, a plain wooden chair against 
the wall, a round table, and a large iron 
safe were the principal things which met. 
the eye. Holmes walked slowly round 
and examined each and all of them with 
the keenest interest. 

“What’s in here?” he asked, tapping 
the safe. 

“My step-father’s business papers.” 

“Oh! you have seen inside, then?” 

“Only once, some years ago. I re: 
member that it was full of papers.” 

“There isn’t a cat in it, for example?” 

“No. What a strange idea!” 

“Well, look at this!” He took up a 
small saucer of milk which stood on the 
top of it. 

“No, we don’t keep a cat. 
is a cheetah and a baboon.” 

“Ah, yes, of course! Well, a cheetah 
is just a big cat, and yet a saucer of milk 
does not go very far in satisfying its 


I never noticed 


But there 
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wants, I dare say. There is one point 
which I should wish to determine.” He 
squatted down in front of the wooden 
chair, and examined the seat of it with 
the greatest attention. 

“Thank you. That is quite settled,” 
said he, rising and putting his lens in his 
pocket. ‘Hello! Here is something in- 
teresting!” 

The object which had caught his eye 
was a small dog lash hung on one corner 
of the bed. The lash, however, was 
curled upon itself, and tied so as to make 
a loop of whip-cord. 

“What do you make of that, Watson?” 

“It’s a common enough lash. But I 
don’t know why it should be tied.” 

“That is not quite so common, is it? 
Ah, me! it’s a wicked world, and when a 
clever man turns his brains to crime it is 
the worst of all. I think that I have seen 
enough now, Miss Stoner, and with your 
permission we shall walk out upon the 
lawn.” 

I had never seen my friend’s face so 
grim or his brow so dark as it was when 
we turned from the scene of this investi- 
gation. We had walked several times 
up and down the lawn, neither Miss 
Stoner nor myself liking to break in upon 
his thoughts before he roused himself 
from his reverie. 

“Tt is very essential, Miss Stoner,” said 
he, “that you should absolutely follow my 
advice in every respect.” 

“T shall most certainly do so.” 

“The matter is too serious for any hesi- 
tation. Your life may depend upon your 
compliance.” 

“T assure you that I am in your hands.” 

“Tn the first place, both my friend and 
I must spend the night in your room.” 

Both Miss Stoner and I gazed at him 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, it must be so. Let me explain. 
I believe that that is the village inn over 
there?” 

“Yes, that is the ‘Crown.’ ”’ 

“Very good. Your windows would be 
visible from there?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You must confine yourself to your 
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room, on pretence of a headache, when 
your step-father comes back. ‘Then 
when you hear him retire for the night, 
you must open the shutters of your win- 
dow, undo the hasp, put your lamp there 
as a signal to us, and then withdraw 
quietly with everything which you are 
likely to want into the room which you 
used to occupy. I have no doubt that, in 
spite of the repairs, you could manage 
there for one night.” 

“Oh yes, easily.” 

“The rest you will leave in our hands.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“We shall spend the night in your 
room, and we shall investigate the cause 
of this noise which has disturbed you.” 

“T believe, Mr. Holmes, that you have 
already made up your mind,” said Miss 
Stoner, laying her hand upon my com- 
panion’s sleeve. 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“Then for pity’s sake tell me what was 
the cause of my sister’s death.” 

“JT should prefer to have clearer proofs 
before I speak.” 

“You can at least tell me whether my 
own thought is correct, and if she died 
from some sudden fright.” 

“No, I do not think so. I think that 
there was probably some more tangible 
cause. And now, Miss Stoner, we must 
leave you, for if Dr. Roylott returned and 
saw us, our journey would be in vain. 
Good-bye, and be brave, for if you will 
do what I have told you, you may rest 
assured that we shall soon drive away the 
dangers that threaten you.” 

Sherlock Holmes and I had no diffi- 
culty in engaging a bed-room and sitting- 
room at the “Crown Inn.” ‘They were 
on the upper floor, and from our win- 
dow we could command a view of the ave- 
nue gate, and of the inhabited wing of 
Stoke Moran Manor House. At dusk 
we saw Dr. Grimesby Roylott drive past, 
his huge form looming up beside the lit- 
tle figure of the lad who drove him. The 
boy had some slight difficulty in undoing 
the heavy iron gates, and we heard the 
hoarse roar of the doctor’s voice, and saw 
the fury with which he shook his clinched 
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fists at him. The trap drove on, and a 
few minutes later we saw a sudden light 
spring up among the trees as the lamp 
was lit in one of the sitting-rooms. 

“Do you know, Watson,” said Holmes, 
as we sat together in the gathering dark- 
ness, “I have really some scruples as to 
taking you to-night. There is a distinct 
element of danger.” 

“Can I be of assistance?” 

“Your presence might be invaluable.” 

“Then I shall certainly come.” 

“Tt is very kind of you.” 

“You speak of danger. You have evi- 
dently seen more in these rooms than was 
visible to me.” 

“No, but I fancy that I may have de- 
duced a little more. I imagine that you 
saw all that I did.” 

“T saw nothing remarkable save the 
bell-rope, and what purpose that could 
answer I confess is more than I can im- 
agine.”” 

“You saw the ventilator, too?” 

“Yes, but I do not think that it is such 
a very unusual thing to have a small open- 
ing between two rooms. It was so small 
that a rat could hardly pass through.” 

“T knew that we should find a ventila- 
tor before ever we came to Stoke Moran.” 

“My dear Holmes!” 

“Oh yes, I did. You remember in her 
statement she said that her sister could 
smell Dr. Roylott’s cigar. Now, of 
course that suggested at once that there 
must be a communication between the 
two rooms. It could only be a small 
one, or it would have been remarked 
upon at the coroner’s inquiry. I deduced 
a ventilator.” 

“But what harm can there be in that?” 

“Well, there is at least a curious coin- 
cidence of dates. A ventilator is made, 
a cord is hung, and a lady who sleeps in 
the bed dies. Does not that strike you?” 

“T cannot as yet see any connection.” 

“Did you observe anything very pe- 
culiar about that bed? 

“No.” 

“It was clamped to the floor. Did 
you ever see a bed fastened like that be- 
fore?” 
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“I cannot say that I have.” ; 

“The lady could not move her bed. It 
must always be in the same relative posi- 
tion to the ventilator and to the rope— 
for so we may call it, since it was clearly 
never meant for a bell-pull.” 

“Holmes,” I cried, “I seem to see 
dimly what you are hinting at. We are 
only just in time to prevent some subtle 
and horrible crime.” 

“Subtle enough and horrible enough. 
When a doctor does go wrong, he is the 
first of criminals. He has nerve and he 
has knowledge. Palmer and Pritchard 
were among the heads of their profession. 
This man strikes even deeper, but I think, 
Watson, that we shall be able to strike 
deeper still. But we shall have horrors 
enough before the night is over; for good- 
ness’ sake let us have a quiet pipe, and’ 
turn our minds for a few hours to some- 
thing more cheerful.” 


About nine o’clock the light among the 
trees was extinguished, and all was dark 
in the direction of the Manor House. 
Two hours passed slowly away, and then, 
suddenly, just at the stroke of eleven, a 
single bright light shone out right in 
front of us. 

“That is our signal,’ said Holmes, 
springing to his feet; “it comes from the 
middle window.” 

As we passed out he exchanged a few 
words with the landlord, explaining that 
we were going on a late visit to an ac- 
quaintance, and that it was possible that 
we might spend the night there. A mo- 
ment later we were out on the dark road, 
a chill wind blowing in our faces, and one 
yellow light twinkling in front of us 
through the gloom to guide us on our 
sombre errand. 

There was little difficulty in entering 
the grounds, for unrepaired breaches 
gaped in the old park wall. Making our 
Way among the trees, we reached the 
lawn, crossed it, and were about to enter 
through the window, when out from a 
clump of laurel bushes there darted what 
seemed to be a hideous and distorted child, 
who threw itself upon the grass with 
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writhing limbs, and then ran swiftly 
across the lawn into the darkness. 

“My God!” I whispered ; ‘‘did you see 
ie 

Holmes was for the moment as start- 
led as I. His hand closed like a vise upon 
my wrist in his agitation. Then he broke 
into a low laugh, and put his lips to my 
ear. 

“Tt is a nice household,” he murmured. 
“That is the baboon.” 

I had forgotten the strange pets which 
the doctor affected. There was a cheetah, 
too; perhaps we might find it upon our 
shoulders at any moment. I confess that 
I felt easier in my mind when, after fol- 
lowing Holmes’s example and slipping off 
my shoes, I found myself inside the bed- 
room. My companion noiselessly closed 
the shutters, moved the lamp onto the 
table, and cast his eyes round the room. 
All was as we had seen it in the daytime. 
Then creeping up to me and making a 
trumpet of his hand, he whispered into 
my ear again so gently that it was all 
that I could do to distinguish the words: 

“The least sound would be fatal to aur 
plans.” 

I nodded to show that I had heard. 

“We must sit without light. He would 
see it through the ventilator.” 

I nodded again. 

“Do not go asleep; your very life may 
depend upon it. Have your pistol ready 
in case we should need it. I will sit on 
the side of the bed, and you in that 
chair.” 

I took out my revolver and laid it on 
the corner of the table. 

Holmes had brought up a long thin 
cane, and this he placed upon the bed 
beside him. By it he laid the box of 
matches and the stump of a candle. Then 
he turned down the lamp, and we were 
left in darkness. 

How shall I ever forget that dreadful 
vigil? I could not hear a sound, not 
even the drawing of a breath, and yet I 
know that my companion sat open-eyed, 
within a few feet of me, in the same state 
of nervous tension in which I was myself. 
The shutters cut off the least ray of light, 
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and we waited in absolute darkness. 
From outside came the occasional cry of 
a night-bird, and once at our very win- 
dow a long-drawn cat-like whine, which 
told us that the cheetah was indeed at 
liberty. Far away we could hear the 
deep tones of the parish clock, which 
boomed out every quarter of an hour. 
How long they seemed, those quarters! 
Twelve struck, and one and two and 
three, and still we sat waiting silently 
for whatever might befall. 

Suddenly there was the momentary 
gleam of a light up in the direction of 
the ventilator, which vanished immed- 
iately, but was succeeded by a strong 
smell of burning oil and heated metal. 
Some one in the next room had lit a dark- 
lantern. I heard a gentle sound of move- 
ment, and then all was silent once more, 
though the smell grew stronger. For 
half an hour I sat with straining ears. 
Then suddenly another sound became 
audible—a very gentle, soothing sound, 
like that of a small jet of steam escaping 
continually from a kettle. The instant 
that we heard it, Holmes sprang from the 
bed, struck a match, and lashed furiously 
with his cane at the bell-pull. © 

“You see it, Watson?” he yelled. “You 
see it?” 

But I saw nothing. At the moment 
when Holmes struck the light I heard a 
low, clear whistle, but the sudden glare 
flashing into my weary eyes made it im- 
possible for me to tell what it was at 
which my friend lashed so savagely. I 
could, however, see that his face was 
deadly pale, and filled with horror and 
loathing. 

He had ceased to strike, and was gaz- 
ing up at the ventilator, when suddenly 
there broke from the silence of the night 
the most horrible cry to which I have 
ever listened. It swelled up louder and 
louder, a hoarse yell of pain and fear 
and anger all mingled in the one dreadful 
shriek. They say that away down in the 
village, and even in the distant parsonage, 
that cry raised the sleepers from their 
beds. It struck cold to our hearts, and I 
stood gazing at Holmes, and he at me, 
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until the last echoes of it had died away 
into the silence from which it rose. 

“What can it mean?” I gasped. 

“Tt means that it is all over,’’ Holmes 
answered. “And perhaps, after all, it is 
for the best. ‘Take your pistol, and we 
will enter Dr. Roylott’s room.” 

With a grave face he lit the lamp and 
led the way down the corridor. ‘Twice 
he struck at the chamber door without any 
reply from within. ‘Then he turned the 
handle and entered, I at his heels, with 
the cocked pistol in my hand. 

It was a singular sight which met our 
eyes. On the table stood a dark-lantern 
with the shutter half open, throwing a 
brilliant beam of light upon the iron safe, 
the door of which was ajar. Beside this 
table,on the wooden chair,sat Dr. Grimes- 
by Roylott, clad in a long gray dressing- 
gown, his bare ankles protruding beneath, 
and his feet thrust into red heelless Turk- 
ish slippers. Across his lap lay the short 
stock with the long lash which we had 
noticed during the day. His chin was 
cocked upward and his eyes were fixed 
in a dreadful, rigid stare at the corner of 
the ceiling. Round his brow he had 
a peculiar yellow band, with brownish 
speckles, which seemed to be bound 
tightly round his head. As we entered 
he made neither sound nor motion. 

“The band! The speckled band!” 
whispered Holmes. 

I took a step forward. In an instant 
his strange head-gear began to move, and 
there reared itself from among his hair 
the squat diamond-shaped head and 
puffed neck of a loathsome serpent. 

“Tt is a swamp adder!” cried Holmes, 
“the deadliest snake in India. He has 
died within ten seconds of being bitten. 
Violence does, in truth, recoil upon the 
violent, and the schemer falls into the 
pit which he digs for another. Let us 
thrust this creature back into its den, and 
we can then remove Miss Stoner to some 
place of shelter, and let the county police 
know what has happened.” 

As he spoke he drew the dog-whip 
swiftly from the dead man’s lap, and 
throwing the noose round the reptile’s 


neck, he drew it from its horrid perch, | 


| 


and carrying it at arm’s length, threw it 
into the iron safe, which he closed upon it. — 


Such are the true facts of the death of 
Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran. 


It is not necessary that I should prolong — 


a narrative which has already run to too 
great a length, by telling how we broke 


the sad news to the terrified girl, how we > 


conveyed her by the morning train to 
the care of her good aunt at Harrow, of 
how the slow process of official inquiry 
came to the conclusion that the doctor 
met his fate while indiscreetly playing 
with a dangerous pet. The little which 
I had yet to learn of the case was told 
me by Sherlock Holmes as we travelled 
back next day. 

“T had,” said he, “come to an entirely 
erroneous conclusion, which shows, my 
dear Watson, how dangerous it always is 
to reason from insufficient data. “The 
presence of the gypsies, and the use of the 
word ‘band,’ which was used by the poor 


girl, no doubt to explain the appearance 


which she had caught a hurried glimpse 
of by the light of her match, were suffi- 
cient to put me upon an entirely wrong 
scent. I can only claim the merit that I 
instantly reconsidered my position when, 
however, it became clear to me that what- 
ever danger threatened an occupant of 
the room could not come either from the 
window or the door. My attention was 
speedily drawn, as I have already re- 
marked to you, to this ventilator, and to 
the bell-rope which hung down to the bed. 
The discovery that this was a dummy, 
and that the bed was clamped to the 
floor, instantly gave rise to the suspicion 
that the rope was there as bridge for 
something passing through the hole, and 
coming to the bed. The idea of a snake 
instantly occurred to me, and when 

coupled it with my knowledge that the 
doctor was furnished with a supply of 
creatures from India, I felt that I was 
probably on the right track. The idea 
of using a form of poison which could 
not possibly be discovered by any chem- 
ical test was just such a one as would 
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occur to a clever and ruthless man who 
had had an Eastern training. ‘The rapid- 
ity with which such a poison would take 
effect would also, from his point of view, 
be an advantage. It would be a sharp- 
eyed coroner, indeed, who could distin- 
guish the two little dark punctures which 
would show where the poison fangs had 
done their work. Then I thought of the 
whistle. Of course he must recall the 
snake before the morning light revealed 
it to the victim. He had trained it, prob- 
ably by the use of the milk which we saw, 
to return to him when summoned. He 
would put it through this ventilator at 
the hour that he thought best, with the 
certainty that it would crawl down the 
rope and land on the bed. It might or 
might not bite the occupant, perhaps she 
might escape every night for a week, but 
sooner or later she must fall a victim. 

“T had come to these conclusions before 
ever I had entered his room. An inspec- 
tion of his chair showed me that he had 
been in the habit of standing on it, which 
of course would be necessary in order that 


he should reach the ventilator. The 
sight of the safe, the saucer of milk, and 
the loop of whipcord were enough to 
finally dispel any doubts which may have 
remained. ‘The metallic clang heard by 
Miss Stoner was obviously caused by her 
step-father hastily closing the door of his 
safe upon its terrible occupant. Having 
once made up my mind, you know the 
steps which I took in order to put the 
matter to the proof. I heard the creature 
hiss, as I have no doubt that you did also, 
and I instantly lit the light and attacked 
its 
“With the result of driving it through 
the ventilator.” 

“And also with the result of causing 
it to turn upon its master at the other side. 
Some of the blows of my cane came home, 
and roused its snakish temper, so that it 
flew upon the first person it saw. In 
this way I am no doubt indirectly re- 
sponsible for Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s 
death, and I cannot say that it is likely 
to weigh very heavily upon my con- 
science.” 


THE GIFT OF THE MAGI! 
O. Henry 


O. Henry (William Sydney Porter) (1862-1910) is the best-known American short- 
story writer. After a varied career, ranging from banana planter in Central America to 
druggist’s clerk in New Orleans, Porter, at the age of thirty-four, turned his attention to litera- 
ture and the short story. His tales deal largely with the Southwest and with Central America, 
and one volume, The Four Million, is a realistic study of the poor of New York City. Other 
suggestive titles are Cabbages and Kings and Roads of Destiny. His work is noteworthy for 
its sympathetic insight, its colloquial style, its unexpected wit, and surprising conclusions, all of 
which, with a little more sentiment than is common with him are united in the “Gift of the 


Magi” (1906). 


One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
That was all. And sixty cents of it was 
in pennies. Pennies saved one and two 
‘at a time by bulldozing the grocer and 
the vegetable man and the butcher until 
one’s cheeks burned with the silent impu- 
tation of parsimony that such close deal- 
ing implied. Three times Della counted 
it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
And the next day would be Christmas. 
There was clearly nothing to do but 


1From The Four Million by O. Henry. 
Doubleday, Page and Company, publishers. 


flop down on the shabby little couch and 
howl. So Della did it. Which insti- 
gates the moral reflection that life is made 
up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniff- 
les predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is grad- 
ually subsiding from the first stage to the 
second, take a look at the home. A furn- . 
ished flat at $8 per week. It did not 
exactly beggar description, but it cer- 
tainly had that word on the lookout for 
the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box 
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into which no letter would go, and an 
electric button from which no mortal 
finger could coax a ring. Also appertain- 
ing thereunto was a card bearing the name 
“Mr. James Dillingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to 
the breeze during a former period of 
prosperity when its possessor was being 
paid $30 per week. Now, when the in- 
come was shrunk to $20, the letters of 
“Dillingham” looked blurred, as though 
they were thinking seriously of contract- 
ing to a modest and unassuming D. But 
whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young 
came home and reached his flat above he 
was called “Jim” and greatly hugged by 
Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already 
introduced to you as Della. Which is 
all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to 
her cheeks with the powder rag. She 
stood by the window and looked out dully 
at a grey cat walking a grey fence in a 
grey backyard. ‘Tomorrow would be 
Christmas Day, and she had only $1.87 
with which to buy Jim a present. She 
had been saving every penny she could 
for months, with this result. “Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses 
had been greater than she had calculated. 
They always are. Only $1.87 to buy a 
present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for 
something nice for him. Something fine 
and rare and sterling—something just a 
little bit near to being worthy of the 
honor of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the 
windows of the room. Perhaps you have 
seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very 
thin and very agile person may, by ob- 
serving his reflection in a rapid sequence 
of longitudinal strips, obtain a fairly ac- 
curate conception of his looks. Della, 
being slender, had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the win- 
dow and stood before the glass. Her 
eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face 
had lost its color within twenty seconds. 
Rapidly she pulled down her hair and 
let it fall to its full length. 
| Now, there were two possessions of 
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the James Dillingham Youngs in which 
they both took a mighty pride. One was 
Jim’s gold watch that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s. ‘The 
other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen 
of Sheba lived in the flat across the air- 
shaft, Della would have let her hair hang 
out the window some day to dry just to 
depreciate her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. 
Had King Solomon been the janitor, with 
all his treasures piled up in the basement, — 
Jim would have pulled out his watch 
every time he passed, just to see him pluck 
at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about 
her, rippling and shining like a cascade of 
brown waters. It reached below her knee 
and made itself almost a garment for her. 
And then she did it up again nervously 
and quickly. Once she faltered for a 
minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on 
went her old brown hat. With a whirl 
of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle 
still in her eyes, she fluttered out the door 
and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: 
“Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods of all 
Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. Madame, 
large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the 
“Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. ‘Take 
yer hat off and let’s have a sight at the” 
looks of it.” 3 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lift- 
ing the mass with a practised hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. P 
Oh, and the next two hours tripped by 
on rosy wings. Forget the hashed met-~ 
aphor. She was ransacking the stores for 

Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had 
been made for Jim and no one else. 
There was no other like it in any of the 
stores, and she had turned all of them 
inside out. It was a platinum fob chain 
simple and chaste in design, properly 
proclaiming its value by substance alone 
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| ‘ 
and not by meretricious ornamentation— 


as all good things should do. It was even 

worthy ‘of The Watch. As soon as she 
‘saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. 

_ It was like him. Quietness and value— 
‘the description applied to both. Twenty- 
one dollars they took from her for it, and 
she hurried home with the 87 cents. 
With that chain on his watch Jim might 
be properly anxious about the time in any 
company. Grand as the watch was, he 
sometimes looked at it on the sly on ac- 
count of the old leather strap that he 
used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxi- 
cation gave way a little to prudence and 
reason. She got out her curling irons 
and lighted the gas and went to work 
repairing the ravages made by generosity 
added to love. Which is always a tre- 
mendous task, dear friends—a mammoth 
task. 

Within forty minutes her head was 
covered with tiny, close-lying curls that 

_made her look wonderfully like a truant 
schoolboy. She looked at her reflection in 
the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to 
herself, “‘before he takes a second look at 
me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island 
chorus girl. But what could I do—oh! 
what could I do with a dollar and eighty- 
seven cents?” 

At 7 o'clock the coffee was made and 
the frying-pan was on the back of the 
_ stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

_ Jim was never late. Della doubled the 
fob chain in her hand and sat on the 
corner of the table near the door that he 
always entered. ‘Then she heard his step 
on the stair away down on the first flight, 
and she turned white for just a moment. 
“She had a habit of saying little silent 
“prayers about the simplest everyday 
things, and now she whispered: “Please 
God, make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in 
and closed it. He looked thin and very 

serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty- 
~two—and to be burdened with a family! 
‘He needed a new overcoat and he was 
without gloves. 
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Jim stopped inside the door, as im- 
movable as a setter at the scent of quail. 
His eyes were fixed upon Della, and there 
was an expression in them that she could 
not read, and it terrified her. It was 
not anger, nor surprise, nor disapproval, 
nor horror, nor any of the sentiments 
that she had been prepared for. He 
simply stared at her fixedly with that 
peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went 
for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look 
at me that way. I had my hair cut off 
and sold it because I couldn’t have lived 
through Christmas without giving you a 
present. It’ll grow out again—you won’t 
mind, will you? I just had to doit. My 
hair grows awfully fast. Say ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s be happy. You 
don’t know what a nice—what a beauti- 
ful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“You've cut off your hair?” asked Jim, 
laboriously, as if he had not arrived at 
that patent fact yet even after the hardest 
mental labor. 


“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. 


“Don’t you like me just as well, 
anyhow? I’m me without my __ hair, 
aint 1?” 


Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said, 
with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Della. 
“Tt’s sold, I tell you—sold and gone, too. 
It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, 
for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of 
my head were numbered,” she went on 
with a sudden serious sweetness, “but 
nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly 
to wake. He enfolded his Della. For 
ten seconds let us regard with discreet 
scrutiny some inconsequential object in 
the other direction. Eight dollars a week 
or a million a year—what is the differ- 
ence? A mathematician or a wit would 
give you the wrong answer. The magi 
brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. ‘This dark assertion will 
be illuminated later on. 
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Jim drew a package from his overcoat 
pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he 
said, “about me. I don’t think there’s 
anything in the way of a haircut or a 
shave or a shampoo that could make me 
like my girl any less. But if you’ll un- 
wrap that package you may see why you 
had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and paper. And then an ecstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and 
wails, necessitating the immediate em- 
ployment of all the comforting powers of 
the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of 
combs, side and back, that Della had wor- 
shipped for long in a Broadway window. 
Beautiful combs, pure tortoise shell, with 
jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in 
the beautiful vanished hair. ‘They were 
expensive combs, she knew, and her heart 
had simply craved and yearned over them 
without the least hope of possession. And 
now, they were hers, but the tresses that 
should have adorned the coveted adorn- 
ments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and 
at length she was able to look up with 
dim eyes and a smile and say: “My hair 
grows so fast, Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little 
singed cat and cried, ‘Oh, oh!” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful 


present. She held it out to him eagerly 
upon her open palm. The dull precious 
metal seemed to flash with a reflection of 
her bright and ardent spirit. 

“TIsn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all 
over town to find it. You'll have to look 
at the time a hundred times a day now. 
Give me your watch. I want to see how 
it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down 
on the couch and put his hands under the 
back of his head and smiled. “Dell,” 
said he, “‘let’s put our Christmas presents 
away and keep ’em a while. They’re too 
nice to use just at present. I sold the 
watch to get the money to buy your 
combs. And now suppose you put the 
chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men 
—wonderfully wise men—who brought 
gifts to the Babe in the manger. ‘They 
invented the art of giving Christmas 
presents. Being wise, their gifts were no 
doubt wise ones, possibly bearing the 
privilege of exchange in case of duplica- 
tion. And here I have lamely related to 
you the uneventful chronicle of two fool- 
ish children in a flat who most unwisely 
sacrificed for each other the greatest treas- 
ures of their house. But in a last word 
to the wise of these days let it be said that | 
of all who give gifts these two were the 
wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, 
such as they are wisest. Everywhere they 
are wisest. “They are the magi. 
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ANATHEMA! 


ALEXANDER KupRIN 


Russian influence is flooding into America. 


We see it in literature as naturalism, in the 


scenic art of the theatre as' expressionism, and in social theory as communism. Alexander 


Kuprin (1870- 


others are interpreting the Russian mind to the world. 


) is one of the writers who along with Andreyev, Gorky, Artsybashev, and 


In the field of the short story Kuprin 


has won distinction, although as Professor Phelps points out, his work is decidedly unequal. 
“Anathema,” which appeared in 1917 in the volume of selected stories entitled The Bracelet 
of Garnets translated by Leo Pasvolsky, shows Kuprin’s power of handling character and 


atmosphere. 
Church are peculiarly convincing. 


“FaTHER DEACON, stop burning that 


candle. You won’t get far at this rate,” 
said the archdeacon’s wife. “It’s time to 
get up.” 


This little, thin, sallow-faced woman 
treated her husband very sternly. When 
she was still at school, the prevalent opin- 
ion there was that all men are rascals, 
cheats, and tyrants. But the deacon was 
not a tyrant at all. He was really afraid 
of his hysterical wife, who was subject to 
fits. They had no children, as the wife 
was barren. The archdeacon was of im- 
mense stature, weighing over three hun- 
dred pounds, with a chest that reminded 
one of the body of an automobile. He 
was possessed of a powerful voice and, 
at the same time, of that gentle conde- 
scension, which is so peculiar to exceed- 


ingly strong men when they are dealing 


BY se 


. 


with very weak persons. 

It took the archdeacon a long time to 
get his voice into proper shape. He had 
to go through the whole of that painfully 
long and unpleasant process which is so 
familiar to all public singers. He, too, 
had to make local application with co- 
caine, and with caustic, and gargle his 
throat with a solution of boric acid. 
While still in bed, Father Olympy began 


_ to try out his voice: 


hmm! .Via-a-a! 


SS eee ; 
Halleluja, halleluja 
maa-ma temo 

“Don’t seem to sound well, God bless 


1From The Bracelet of Garnets by Alex- 
ander Kuprin, translated by Leo Pasvolsky. 
Copyright, 1917, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
By permission of the publishers, 


The ponderous Archdeacon and his revolt from the ancient formulas of the Greek 


me. Hm, . . .” thought he to him- 
self. 

Just like famous singers, he never 
trusted his own powers. It is a well- 
known fact that actors become pale and 
make the sign of the cross just before 
coming out. Father Olympy was the same 
way. And yet, there was not another 
man in the city, perhaps not in all Rus- 
sia, who could make the dark, ancient 
church, with its gilt mosaics, resound to 
his low notes. He alone could fill every 
nook and corner of the old building with 
his mighty voice, and make the cut-glass 
ornaments on the incense-bowls tinkle in 
unison. 

His wife brought him a glass of weak 
tea with lemon and, as usual on Sundays, 
a small glass of vodka. Olympy tested 
his voice again. “Mi, mi, fa . . .” 

“Strike that D, mother,” said he. 

His wife struck a prolonged, melan- 
choly note. 

“Hm Pharaoh, driving his 
chariot No; doesn’t work. The 
devil take that writer, what’s his name?” 

Father Olympy was a great lover of 
books. He read them one after another, 
in any order, never interesting himself 
much in the writer’s name. His educa- 
tion in the seminary, based mostly on 
learning things “by heart,’’ and consisting 
almost exclusively of memorizing church 
canons and quotations from the Fathers 
of the Church, had developed his memory 
wonderfully. In order to memorize a 
whole page of the complicated works of 
such dialecticians as Augustine, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, and Basil the Great, all he 
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had to do was to read the lines, and they 
would become firmly fixed in his memory. 
Books for reading were supplied by his 
friend Smirnov, a student at the Academy. 
The book he had just read was a beauti- 
ful’ story of life in the Caucasus, where 
soldiers, Cossacks, and’ Chechens killed 
each other, drank wine, married, and 
hunted wild beasts. 

The book aroused the archdeacon’s ad- 
venturous soul. He read it over three 
times, and during each reading he cried 
and laughed with joy, doubled his fists, 
and turned his huge body from side to 
side. Of course, it would have been 
much better if he were a hunter, a fish- 
erman, a horseman; certainly, his place 
was not in the clergy. 


He always came to the church a little 
later than was necessary; just like the 
famous barytone at the opera. Ap- 
proaching the southern gate of the altar, 
he tested his voice for the last time. 

“Hm, hm Sounds like D, and 
that rascal of a regent will be sure to 
strike C-sharp. But I don’t care. I'll 
get the choir to sing my tone, anyway.” 

The pride of the popular favorite 
awoke in him. He knew that the whole 
city adored him, and that even boys in the 
streets gathered in crowds to gaze at 
him, as they did upon the gaping mouth 
of the enormous trumpet in the military 
orchestra that played in the public square. 

The archbishop came in and was sol- 
emnly led to his place. His mitre was 
tilted a little to the left. “Two subdeacons 
were standing on each side, swaying the 
censers rhythmically. The clergy, in 
bright holiday vestments surrounded 
the archbishop’s seat. [wo clergymen 
brought the images of the Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary from the altar. 

The church was an old one, and, like 
Catholic churches, it had a little elevated 
platform in one corner, with a carved- 
oak railing around it, and a flight of nar- 
row, winding steps leading up to it. 

Slowly, feeling each step and carefully 
supporting himself by the hand-rail, as he 
was always afraid to break something 





through his awkwardness, the archdeacon 
mounted the platform, coughed, spit over 
the railing, touched his tuning-fork, 
went from C to D, and began the 
service. 

“Bless me, your most gracious Emi- 
nence.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Regent.! You won’t 
dare to change the pitch as long as the 
bishop is here,” he thought. He felt 
with pleasure at that moment that his 
voice sounded better than ever, went 
easily from note to note, and made the 
air of the whole church tremble with its 
soft, deep sighs. 

It was Quadragesima Sunday, in the 
first week of Lent. At first there was 
very little work for Father Olympy. 
‘The reader monotonously mumbled the 
psalms; the deacon, an academician and 
future professor of homiletics, spoke rap- 
idly through his nose. 

From time to time the archdeacon 
roared, “We shall attend,’ or, “We shall 
pray to the Lord.” His huge body, in a 
surplice embroidered with gold, towered 
over the crowd. He stood there shaking 
his black, silvering hair, that was like a 
lion’s mane, and testing his voice from 
time to time. The church was filled 
with old women and gray-bearded little 
old men who reminded one of fish-trad- 
ers, or money-lenders. 

“It’s funny,” thought Olympy, “that 
all women’s profiles remind you either of 
a fish. or of ar hen’s shead! “0 Gale 
There’s, my wife, too 2 2.” 

But his professional habits compelled 
him to follow closely the service, which 
was in accordance with the seventeenth- 
century mass-book. Finally, the psalm 
reader finished his part, concluding it 
with the words: “The Most High 
Lord, our Master and Creator, Amen.” 

Then began the rite of the affirmation 
of Orthodoxy. 

“Who is more supreme than our Lord? 
Thou, O Lord, art supreme above all, 
thou, alone, performest miracles,”’ 

The melody was slow, and not very dis- 


1Choir-master. 
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tinct. The service for Quadragesima 
Sunday and the rite of anathematization 
may be varied at will. For example, the 


_ Holy Church knows anathemas written 


for special occasions, e.g., anathemas 
against Ivashka Mazepa, Stenka Razin, 
the heretic Arius, the iconoclasts, the 
Archpriest Habakkuk, etc., etc. 

But something peculiar happened to 
the archdeacon that morning, something 
that had never happened before. Per- 
haps it was the whiskey that his wife gave 
him with his tea. 

Somehow his thoughts could not be- 
come detached from the story he had read 
the night before. Simple, beautiful, fas- 
cinating pictures rose in his mind with 
unusual clearness and distinctness. But, 
through sheer force of habit, he com- 
pleted this part of the service, pronounced 
the word ‘“‘Amen,” and concluded: 

“This apostolic faith, this paternal 


§ faith, this Orthodox faith, this universal 


faith, affirm.” 

The archbishop was an extreme for- 
malist and pedant. He never permitted 
any omission in the canons of the most 
blessed Father Andrew of Crete, or the 
funeral rites, or any other service. And 
Father Olympy, making the whole church 
tremble with his mighty voice, and the 
glass ornaments on the lustres tinkle in 
unison with it, cursed, anathematized, 
and excommunicated the following: all 
iconoclasts, all heretics, beginning with 
Arius, all followers of the teachings of 
Italus, the pseudo-monk Nile, Constan- 
tine and Irinika, Varlaam and Akindina, 
Herontius and Isaac Argira, all Moham- 
medans, Jews, those who mock the Holy 
Church, those who blaspheme the Day 
of Annunciation, tavern-keepers who rob 
widows and orphans, Old Believers, the 
traitors and rebels Gregory Otrepiev, 
Timoshka Akundinov, Stenka Razin, 
Ivashka Mazepa, Emelka Pugachev, and 
also all who profess faith contrary to the 
Holy Orthodox faith. 

Then followed categorical anathemas 


- against those who refuse the blessing of 


redemption, who deny the holy sacra- 
ments, who do not recognize the coun- 





cils of the Fathers of the Church and 
their traditions. 

“All those who dare to presume that 
the Orthodox rulers are not seated on 
their thrones by the special grace of God, 
and that at their anointing and their ele- 
vation to that high station the blessings 
of the Holy Ghost do not descend upon 
them, and who dare, therefore, to rise in 
rebellion against them and to betray 
them All those who blaspheme 
and mock the holy images te 

And after each exclamation the choir 
answered him sadly, the gentle, angelic 
voices groaning the word, “Anathema.” 

Hysterics began among the women. 

The archdeacon had already finished 
the “Long Life!” service to all the de- 
ceased zealots of the church, when the 
psalm-reader mounted the platform and 
handed him a short note from the arch- 
priest, in which he was instructed, by the 
order of the archbishop, to anathematize 
the “‘boyard' Leo Tolstoy.” —‘‘See Chapt. 
L. of the mass-book,” was added in the 
note. 

The archdeacon’s throat was already 
tired after its long exertions. Yet he 
cleared it again and began: “Bless me, 
your most gracious Eminence.” He 
scarcely heard the low whisper of the old 
archbishop: 

“May our Lord God bless you, O arch- 
deacon, to anathematize the blasphemer 
and the apostate from the faith of Christ, 
rejecting its holy sacraments, the boyard 
Leo Tolstoy. In the name of Father, 
and Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

“Amen,” came from the choir. 

Suddenly, Father Olympy felt his hair 
standing erect on his head, becoming 
hard and heavy, like steel wire. And at 
the same moment the beautiful words of 
the story he had read the night before 
came to him, clear and distinct: 

awaking, Eroshka_ raised 
his head wed began to watch intently the 
night-butterflies, which were flying 
around the trembling flame of the candle, 
and falling into it. 

“You fool, said he. ‘Where are you 


1An archaic title indicating nobility. 
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flying? Fool, fool!’ And, sitting up, he 
began to chase the butterflies away from 
the flame with his thick fingers. 

“Why, youll get burned, you litile 
fools. Fly over there, there’s lots of 
room, he was saying gently, catching but- 
terflies by the wings, holding them care- 
fully in his thick fingers, and then letting 
them go. 

“You're hurting yourself, and I’m 
trying to save you. 

“My God! Whom am I anathematiz- 
ing?” thought the archdeacon in terror. 
“Him? Is it possible? Didn’t I weep 
all night in joy, and rapture, and admira- 
tion?” 

But, obedient to the traditions of cen- 
turies, he continued to hurl those awful, 
stupefying words of anathema and ex- 
communication, which fell into the crowd 
like the peals of a huge brass bell. 

; The former priest Nikita, 
and the monks Sergius, Sabbatius, Doro- 
thius, and Gabriel blaspheme 
the holy sacraments of the church, and 
will not repent and accept the true 
church; may they be cursed for such im- 
pious daines: 

He waited a few moments. His face 
was now red, streaming with perspiration. 
The arteries of his neck swelled until 
they were as thick asa finger . . 

“Once I was sitting by the river and 
saw a cradle floating down. A per- 
fectly good cradle it was, only one side 
broken off a little. And then all sorts 
of thoughts came into my head. Whose 
cradle is it? Those devils of soldiers of 
yours must have come to the village, taken 
the women with them, and some one of 
them, maybe, killed the child. Just 
swung him by the feet and dashed him 
against the corner of the house. As 
though such things were not done! There 
is no soul in men! And such thoughts 
came to me, such thoughts 
They must have taken the woman with 
them, I thought, thrown the cradle away, 
burned the house. And the man, I 
guess, took his gun and went over to our 
side to be a robber. 

“, « . And though he tempt the 


Holy Spirit, like Simon the Magician, 
or like Ananias and Saphira, returning 
like a dog to the matter he has vomited, 
may his days be short and hard, may his 
prayer lead to sin, may the devil dwell in 
his mouth, may he be condemned forever, 
may his line perish in one generation, may 
the memory of his name be effaced from 
the earth. And may double, and triple, 
and numerous curses and anathemas fall‘ 
upon him. May he be struck with 
Cain’s trembling, Giezius’s leprosy, 
Judas’s strangulation, Simon’s destruc- 
tion, Arius’s bursting, the sudden end of 
Ananias and Saphira... .°. Be he 
excommunicated and anathematized, and 
forgiven not even unto death, may his 
body fall to dust and the earth refuse to 
accept it, and may a part of it descend 
into eternal Gehenna, and be tortured 
there day and night Sie 

And his vivid memory brought to his 
thought more and more of the beautiful 
words: 

“Everything that God has made is for 
man’s joy. There is no sin in anything 

Take a beast, for example. He 
lives in the Tartar rushes, and in ours 

Wherever he comes, there is his 
home. He eats whatever God gives him. 
And our people say that for such doings 
you will lick hot irons in Hell. Only, I 
think that it is not true.” 

Suddenly the archdeacon stopped and 
closed the ancient mass-book with a snap. 
The words that followed on its pages 
were even more terrible than those that 
he had spoken. ‘They were words that 
could have been conceived only by the 
narrow minds of the monks who lived 
in the first centuries of our era. ‘ 

The archdeacon’s face became blue, al- 
most black; his hands clutched convul- 
sively the railing of his platform. For a 
second he thought that he was going to 
faint. But he recovered himself. Strain- 
ing the utmost resources of his mighty 
voice, he began solemnly: 

“To the joy of our earth, to the orna- 
ment and the flower of our life, to the 
true comilitant and servant of Christ, to 
the boyard ‘Leo, 444, a2" 
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He became silent for a second.. There 
was not a whisper, not a cough, not a 
sound in the crowded church. It was 
that awful moment of silence when a 
large crowd is mute, obedient to one will, 
seized by one feeling. And now, the 
archdeacon’s eyes reddened and became 
suffused with tears, his face suddenly be- 
came radiant with that beauty which can 
transform the face of a man when in the 
ecstasy of inspiration. He coughed again, 
and suddenly, filling the whole edifice 
with his terrible voice, roared: 

“Lo-o-ong li-i-ife.” 

And, instead of lowering his candle, as 
is done in the rite of anathematization, he 
raised it high above his head. 

It was in vain that the regent hissed at 
his choir-boys, struck them on the heads 
with his tuning-fork, closed their mouths 
with his hand. Joyfully, like the silvery 
sounds of the archangels’ trumpets, their 
voices rang out through the church: 
“Long life! Long life!” 

In the meantime, Father Prior, Father 
Provost, an official of the Consistory, the 
psalm-reader, and the archdeacon’s wife 
had mounted on the platform. 

“Let me alone Let me alone 
. . said Father Olympy in a wrath- 
ful, hissing whisper, contemptuously 
brushing aside Father Provost. “I’ve 
spoiled my voice, but it was for the glory 
of the Lord. Go away.” 

He took off the surplice embroidered 
with gold, reverently kissed the stole, 
made the sign of the cross, and came 
down. He went out through the aisle, 
towering over the crowd, immense, ma- 
jestic, and sad, and people involuntarily 
moved away, experiencing strange fear. 
As if made of stone, he walked past the 
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archbishop’s place without even glancing 
at it. 

It was only in the churchyard that his 
wife caught up with him. Crying and 
pulling him by the sleeve, she began to 
shriek : 

“What have you done, you crazy idiot ? 
Got drunk in the morning, and started up 

It’ll be lucky if they only send 
you to some monastery to clean cesspools. 
How much trouble I’m going to have 
now, and all on account of you, you 
blockhead!” 

“Doesn’t make any difference,” said the 
archdeacon, looking at the ground. “TI’ll 
go as a common laborer, become a switch- 
man or a janitor, but I won’t serve in 
the church any more. I'll go to-morrow. 
Don’t want it any more. My soul can’t 
stand it. I believe truly, according to 
the symbol of the faith, yes, I believe in 
Christ and the Apostolic Church. Yet I 
feel no wrath.” 

And then again, the familiar, beautiful 
words rushed through his mind: 

“Everything that God has made is for 
man’s joy.” 

“Tdiot! Blockhead!” shrieked his 
wife. “I'll send you to the insane asy- 
lum. I’ll go to the governor, to 
the Tsar Got drunk out of his 
senses, the blockhead.” 

Then Father Olympy paused, turned 
around, and, opening wide his large, an- 
gry eyes, said sternly and heavily: 

“Well?” 

For the first time his wife became tim- 
idly silent. She turned away from her 
husband, covered her face with a handker- 
chief, and burst into tears. 

And he walked on, immense, dark, and 
majestic, like a monument. 
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THE FAT OF THE LAND! 
ANZIA YEZIERSKA 


Glowing with the passionate idealism of the Russian immigrant who looks to America as 
the land of promise, and quivering with the bitterness of inevitable disillusion, Anzia Yezierska, 
(1885- ) until her ninth year a native of Russia, still holds to her faith in the fulfillment of 
the American ideal. She is poignantly aware of the tragedies that attend those of her race 
who, coming to our shores with high hearts, must accommodate their vision to the stern 
economic conditions that await them. 

In “The Fat of the Land” Anzia Yezierska has convincingly pictured the squalid life of 
New York’s Ghetto, and the tragic dilemma that is precipitated when one of the older genera- 
tion tries to adjust herself to the “up-town” existence of her children. The accurate transcript 
of life with its wealth of minor detail, and the rejection of many conventional devices admirably 
exemplifies the naturalistic method. Originally published in the Century Magazine in 1919, 
“The Fat of the Land” appeared the next year in a volume of similar stories aptly entitled 


Hungry Hearts. 


In AN air-shaft so narrow that you 
could touch the next wall with your bare 
hands, Hanneh Breineh leaned out and 
knocked on her neighbor’s window. 

“Can you loan me your wash-boiler 
for the clothes?” she called. 

Mrs. Pelz threw up the sash. 

“The boiler? What’s the matter with 
yours again? Didn’t you tell me you 
had it fixed already last week?” 

“A black year on him, the robber, the 
way he fixed it! If you have no luck in 
this world, then it’s better not to live. 
There I spent out fifteen cents to stop up 
one hole, and it runs out another. How 
I ate out my gall bargaining with him he 
should let it down to fifteen cents! He 
wanted yet a quarter, the swindler. Got- 
tuniu!? my bitter heart on him for ev- 
ery penny he took from me for nothing!” 

“You got to watch all those swindlers, 
or they'll steal the whites out of your 
eyes,’ admonished Mrs. Pelz. “You 
should have tried out your boiler before 
you paid him. Wait a minute till I 
empty out my dirty clothes in a pillow- 
case; then I’ll hand it to you.” 

Mrs. Pelz returned with the boiler and 
tried to hand it across to Hanneh Breineh, 
but the soap-box refrigerator on the win- 
dow-sill was in the way. 


1From Hungry Hearts by Anzia Yezier- 
ska, Reprinted by permission of, and by spe- 
cial arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publishers, and Anzia Yezierska, 
author. 


2“Tyear God!” 





“You got to come in for the boiler 
yourself,” said Mrs. Pelz. 

“Wait only till I tie my Sammy on to 
the high-chair he shouldn’t fall on me 
again. He’s so wild that ropes won’t 
hold him.” 

Hanneh Breineh tied the child in the 
chair, stuck a pacifier in his mouth, and 
went in to her neighbor. As she took 
the boiler Mrs. Pelz said: 

“Do you know Mrs. Melker ordered 
fifty pounds of chicken for her daughter’s 
wedding? And such grand chickens! 
Shining like gold! My heart melted in 
me just looking at the flowing fatness of 
those chickens.” 

Hanneh Breineh smacked her thin, dry 
lips, a hungry gleam in her sunken 
eyes. 

“Fifty pounds!” she gasped. 
possible. How do you know?” 

“IT heard her with my own ears. I saw 
them with my own eyes. And she said 
she will chop up the chicken livers with 
onions and eggs for an appetizer, and 
then she will buy twenty-five pounds of 
fish, and cook it sweet and sour with rai- 
sins, and she said she will bake all her 
strudels on pure chicken fat.” 

“Some people work themselves up in 
the world,” sighed Hanneh Breineh. 
“For them is America flowing with milk 
and honey. In Savel Mrs. Melker used 
to get shriveled up from hunger. She 
and her children used to live on potato 
peelings and crusts of dry bread picked 
out from the barrels; and in America she 


“Tt ain’t 
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lives to eat chicken, and apple strudels 
soaking in fat.” 

“The world is a wheel always turn- 
ing,’ philosophized Mrs. Pelz. ‘Those 
who were high go down low, and those 
‘who’ve been low go up higher. Who will 
believe me here in America that in Poland 
I was a cook in a banker’s house? I 
handled ducks and geese every day. I 
used to bake coffee-cake with cream so 
thick you could cut it with a knife.” 

“And do you think I was a nobody in 
Poland?” broke in Hanneh Breineh, 
tears welling in her eyes as the memories 
of her past rushed over her. ‘But what’s 
the use of talking? In America money is 
everything. Who cares who my father 
or grandfather was in Poland? With- 
out money I’m a living dead one. My 
head dries out worrying how to get for 
the children the eating a penny cheaper.” 

Mrs. Pelz wagged her head, a gnaw- 
ing envy contracting her features. 

“Mrs. Melker had it good from the 
day she came,” she said begrudgingly. 
“Right away she sent all her children to 
the factory, and she began to cook meat 
for dinner every day. She and her chil- 
dren have eggs and buttered rolls for 
breakfast each morning like millionaires.” 

A sudden fall and a baby’s scream and 
the boiler dropped from Hanneh Breineh’s 
hands as she rushed into her kitchen, Mrs. 
Pelz after her. They found the high- 
chair turned on top of the baby. 

“Gevalt!’ Save me! Run for a 
doctor!” cried Hanneh Breineh as she 
dragged the child from under the high- 
chair. “He’s killed! He’s killed! My 
only child! My precious lamb!’ she 
shrieked as she ran back and forth with 
the screaming infant. 

Mrs. Pelz snatched little Sammy from 
the mother’s hands. 

“Meshugneh! what are you running 
around like a crazy, frightening the 
child? Let me see. Let me tend to 
him. He ain’t killed yet.’ She hastened 
to the sink to wash the child’s face, and 


1An exclamation in an emergency. 


2“Crazy!” 
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discovered a swelling lump on his fore- 
head. “Have you a quarter in your 
house?” she asked. 

“Yes, I got one,’ replied Hanneh 
Breineh, climbing on a chair. “I got to 
keep it on a high shelf where the children 
can’t get it.” 

Mrs. Pelz seized the quarter Hanneh 
Breineh handed down to her. 

“Now pull your left eyelid three times 
while I’m pressing the quarter, and you 
will see the swelling go down.” 

Hanneh Breineh took the child again 
in her arms, shaking and cooing over it 
and caressing it. 

“Ah-ah-ah, Sammy! Ah-ah-ah-ah, lit- 
tle lamb! Ah-ah-ah, little bird! Ah- 
ah-ah-ah, precious heart! Oh, you saved 
my life; I thought he was killed,” gasped 
Hanneh Breineh, turning to Mrs. Pelz. 
“Oi-i!” she sighed, “a mother’s heart! 
Always in fear over her children. The 
minute anything happens to them all life 
goes out of me. I lose my head and I 
don’t know where I am any more.” 

“No wonder the child fell,’’ admon- 
ished Mrs. Pelz. ‘You should have a 
red ribbon or red beads on his neck to 
keep away the evil eye. Wait. I got 
something in my machine-drawer.” 

Mrs. Pelz returned, bringing the boiler 
and a red string, which she tied about the 
child’s neck while the mother proceeded 
to fill the boiler. 

A little later Hanneh Breineh again 
came into Mrs. Pelz’s kitchen, holding 
Sammy in one arm and in the other an 
apron full of potatoes. Putting the child 
down on the floor, she seated herself on 
the unmade kitchen-bed and began to 
peel the potatoes in her apron. 

“Woe to me!” sobbed Hanneh Brei- 
neh. “To my bitter luck there ain’t no 
end. With all my other troubles, the 
stove got broke. _I lighted the fire to boil 
the clothes, and it’s to get choked with 
smoke. I paid rent only a week ago, and 
the agent don’t want to fix it. A thun- 
der should strike him! He only comes 
for the rent, and if anything has to be 
fixed, then he don’t want to hear noth- 
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“Why comes it to me so hard?” went | See how frightened it looks on you.” 


on Hanneh Breineh, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. “I can’t stand it no 
more. I came into you for a minute to 
run away from my troubles. It’s only 
when I sit myself down to peel potatoes 
or nurse the baby that I take time to 
draw a breath, and beg only for death.” 

Mrs. Pelz, accustomed to MHanneh 
Breineh’s bitter outbursts, continued her 
scrubbing. 

“Ut!” exclaimed Hanneh Breineh, ir- 
ritated at her neighbor’s silence, “what 
are you tearing up the world with your 
cleaning? What’s the use to clean up 
when everything only gets dirty again?” 

“I got to shine up my house for the 
holidays.” 

“You’ve got it so good nothing lays 
on your mind but to clean your house. 
Look on this little blood-sucker,” said 
Hanneh Breineh, pointing to the wiz- 
ened child, made prematurely solemn 
from starvation and neglect. “Could 
anybody keep that brat clean? I wash 
him one minute, and he is dirty the min- 
ute after.” Little Sammy grew fright- 
ened and began to cry. “Shut up!” 
ordered the mother, picking up the child 
to nurse it again. 
take a rest for a minute?” 

The hungry child began to cry at the 
top of its weakened lungs. 

“Na, ma, you glutton.” Hanneh 
Breineh took out a dirty pacifier from 
her pocket and stuffed it into the baby’s 
mouth. The grave, pasty-faced infant 
shrank into a panic of fear, and chewed 
the nipple nervously, clinging to it with 
both his thin little hands. 

“For what did I need yet the sixth 
one?” groaned Hanneh Breineh, turning 
to Mrs. Pelz. ‘“Wasn’t it enough five 
mouths: to feed? If I didn’t have this 
child on my neck, I could turn myself 
around and earn a few cents.” She 
wrung her hands in a passion of despair. 
“Gottuniu! the earth should only take 
it before it grows up!” 

“Pshaw! Pshaw!” reproved Mrs. 
Pelz. ‘Pity yourself on the child. Let 
it grow up already so long as it is here. 


“Can’t you see me. 


Mrs. Pelz took the child in her arms and 
petted it. ‘The poor little lamb! What 
did it done you should hate it so?” 

Hanneh Breineh pushed Mrs. Pelz 
away from her. 

“To whom can I open the wounds of 
my heart?” she moaned. “Nobody has 
pity on me. You don’t believe me, no- 
body believes me until I’ll fall down like 
a horse in the middle of the street. Oi 
weh!! mine life is so black for my eyes. 
Some mothers got luck. A child gets 
run over by a car, some fall from a win- 
dow, some burn themselves up with a 
match, some get choked with diphtheria; 
but no death takes mine away.” 

“God from the world! stop cursing!” 
admonished Mrs. Pelz. “What do you 
want from the poor children? Is it their 
fault that their father makes small wages? 
Why do you let it all out on them?” 
Mrs. Pelz sat down beside Hanneh 
Breineh. “Wait only till your children 
get old enough to go to the shop and earn 
money,” she consoled. “Push only through 
those few years while they are yet small; 
your sun will begin to shine, you will 
live on the fat of the land, when they 
begin to bring you in the wages each 
week.” 

Hanneh Breineh refused to be com- 
forted. 

“Till they are old enough to go to the 
shop and earn money they’ll eat the head 
off my bones,” she wailed. “If you only 
knew the fights I got by each meal. May- 
be I gave Abe a bigger piece of bread 
than Fanny. Maybe Fanny got a little 
more soup in her plate than Jake. Eating 
is dearer than diamonds. Potatoes went 
up a cent a pound, and milk is only for 
millionaires. And once a week, when I 
buy a little meat for the Sabbath, the 
butcher weighs it for me like gold, with 
all the bones in it. When I come to lay 
the meat out on a plate and divide it up, 
there ain’t nothing to it but bones. Be- 
fore, he used to throw me in a piece of 
fat extra or a piece of lung, but now you 


1¢Oh dear!” 
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got to pay for everything, even for a bone 
to the soup.” 

“Never mind; you'll yet come out from 
all your troubles. Just as soon as your 
children get old enough to get their work- 
ing papers the more children you got, the 
more money you'll have.” 

“Why should I fool myself with the 
false shine of hope? Don’t I know it’s 
already my black luck not to have it good 
in this world? Do you think American 
children will right away give everything 
they earn to their mother?” 

“T know what is with you the matter,” 
said Mrs. Pelz. ‘You didn’t eat yet to- 
day. When it is empty in the stomach, 
the whole world looks black. Come, 
only let me give you something good to 
taste in the mouth; that will freshen you 
up.” Mrs. Pelz went to the cupboard 
and brought out the saucepan of gefilte 
fish! that she had cooked for dinner and 
placed it on the table in front of Hanneh 
Breineh. “Give a taste my fish,” she 
said, taking one slice on a spoon, and 
handing it to Hanneh Breineh with a 
piece of bread. “I wouldn’t give it to 
you on a plate because I just cleaned out 
my house, and I don’t want to dirty up 
my dishes.” 

“What, am I a stranger you should 
have to serve me on a plate yet!”’ cried 
Hanneh Breineh, snatching the fish in her 
trembling fingers. 

“Oi weh! how it melts through all the 
bones!” she exclaimed, brightening as she 
ate. ‘‘May it be for good luck to us all!” 
she exulted, waving aloft the last precious 
bite. 

Mrs. Pelz was so flattered that she 
even ladled up a spoonful of gravy. 

“There is a bit of onion and carrot in 
it,’ she said as she handed it to her neigh- 
bor. 

Hanneh Breineh sipped the gravy drop 
by drop, like a connoisseur sipping wine. 

“Ah-h-h! a taste of that gravy lifts 
me up to heaven!’’ As she disposed leis- 
urely of the slice of onion and carrot she 
relaxed and expanded and even grew 


1“Stuffed fish.” 


“Let us wish all our troubles on 
the Russian Czar! Let him bust with 
our worries for rent! Let him get 
shriveled with our hunger for bread! 
Let his eyes dry out of his head looking 
for work! 

“Pshaw! I’m forgetting from every- 
thing,” she exclaimed, jumping up. “It 
must be eleven or soon twelve, and my 
children will be right away out of school 
and fall on me like a pack of wild wolves. 
I better quick run to the market and see 
what cheaper I can get for a quarter.” 

Because of the lateness of her coming, 
the stale bread at the nearest bake-shop 
was sold out, and Hanneh Breineh had 
to trudge from shop to shop in search of 
the usual bargain, and spent nearly an 
hour to save two cents. 

In the meantime the children returned 
from school, and, finding the door locked, 
climbed through the fire-escape, and en- 
tered the house through the window. See- 
ing nothing on the table, they rushed to 
the stove. Abe pulled a steaming potato 
out of the boiling pot, and so scalded his 
fingers that the potato fell to the floor; 
whereupon the three others pounced on it. 

“Tt was my potato,” cried Abe, blow- 
ing his burned fingers, while with th: 
other hand and his foot he cuffed and 
kicked the three who were struggling on 
the floor. A wild fight ensued, and the 
potato was smashed under Abe’s foot 
amid shouts and screams. Hanneh Brei- 
neh, on the stairs, heard the noise of 
her famished brood, and topped their 
cries with curses and invectives. 

“They are here already, the savages! 
They are here already to shorten my life! 
They heard you all over the hall, in all 
the houses around!” 

The children, disregarding her words, 
pounced on her market-basket, shouting 
ravenously: “Mama, I’m hungry! What 
more do you got to eat?” 

They tore the bread and herring out of 
Hanneh Breineh’s basket and devoured 
it in starved savagery, clamoring for 
more. 

“Murderers!’’ screamed Hanneh Brei- 
neh, goaded beyond endurance. “What 
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are you tearing from me my flesh? From 
where should I steal to give you more? 
Here I had already a pot of potatoes and 
a whole loaf of bread and two herrings, 
and you swallowed it down in the wink 
of an eye. I have to have Rockefeller’s 
millions to fill your stomachs.” 

All at once Hanneh Breineh became 
aware that Benny was missing. “Oi 
weh!’’ she burst out, wringing her hands 
in a new wave of woe, “where is Benny? 
Didn’t he come home yet from school?” 

She ran out into the hall, opened the 
grime-coated window, and looked up and 
down the street; but Benny was nowhere 
in sight. 

“Abe, Jake, Fanny, quick, find Benny!” 
entreated Hanneh Breineh as she rushed 
back into the kitchen. But the children, 
anxious to snatch a few minutes’ play be- 
fore the school-call, dodged past her and 
hurried out. 

With the baby on her arm, Hanneh 
Breineh hastened to the kindergarten. 

“Why are you keeping Benny here so 
long?” she shouted at the teacher as she 
flung open the door. “If you had my 
bitter heart, you would send him home 
long ago and not wait till I got to come 
for him.” 

The teacher turned calmly and con- 
sulted her record-cards. 

“Benny Safron? He wasn’t present 
this morning.” 

“Not here?” shrieked Hanneh Breineh. 
“T pushed him out myself he should go. 
The children didn’t want to take him 
and I had no time. Woe is me! Where 
is my child?” She began pulling her hair 
and beating her breast as she ran into the 
street. 

Mrs. Pelz was busy at a push-cart, pick- 
ing over some spotted apples, when she 
heard the clamor of an approaching 
crowd. A block off she recognized Han- 
neh Breineh, her hair disheveled, her 
clothes awry, running toward her with 
her yelling baby in her arms, the crowd 
following. 

“Friend mine,” cried Hanneh Breineh, 
falling on Mrs. Pelz’s neck, “I lost my 
Benny, the best child of all my children.” 


Tears streamed down her red, swollen 
eyes as she sobbed. ‘‘Benny! mine heart, 
mine life! Ovz-i!” 

Mrs. Pelz took the frightened baby 
out of the mother’s arms. 

“Still yourself a little! See how you’re 
frightening your child.” 

“Woe to me! Where is my Benny? 
Maybe he’s killed already by a car. May- 
be he fainted away from hunger. He — 
didn’t eat nothing all day long. Got-— 
tuniu! pity yourself on me!” 

She lifted her hands full of tragic en- 
treaty. 

“People, my child! -Get me my child! 
I'll go crazy out of my head! Get me my 
child, or I'll take poison before your 
eyes!” 

“Still yourself a little!” pleaded Mrs. 
Pelz. 

“Talk not to me!” cried Hanneh 
Breineh, wringing her hands. ‘“You’re 
having all your children. I lost mine. 
Every good luck comes to other people. 
But I didn’t live yet to see a good day in 
my life. Mine only joy, mine Benny, is 
lost away from me.” 

The crowd followed Hanneh Breineh 
as she wailed through the streets, lean- 
ing on Mrs. Pelz. By the time she re- 
turned to her house the children were 
back from school; but seeing that Benny 
was not there, she chased them out in the 
street, crying: 

“Out of here, you robbers, gluttons! 
Go find Benny!” 
crumpled into a chair in utter prostration. 
“Oi, weh! he’s lost! Mine life; my lit- 
tle bird; mine only joy! How many 
nights I spent nursing him when he had 
the measles! And all that I suffered 
for weeks and months when he had the 
whooping-cough! How the eyes went 
out of my head till I learned him how to 
walk, till I learned him how to talk! 
And such a smart child! If I lost all 
the others, it wouldn’t tear me so by the 
heart.” 

She worked herself up into such a 
hysteria, crying, and tearing her hair, 
and hitting her head with her knuckles, 
that at last she fell into a faint. It took 


Hanneh_ Breineh — 
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some time before Mrs. Pelz, with the aid 
of neighbors, revived her. 

“Benny, mine angel!’ she moaned as 
she opened her eyes. 

Just then a policeman came in with 
the lost Benny. 

“Na, na, here you got him already!” 
said Mrs. Pelz ‘Why did you carry on 
so for nothing? Why did you tear up 
the world like a crazy?” 

The child’s face was streaked with 
tears as he cowered, frightened and for- 
lorn. Hanneh Breineh sprang toward 
him, slapping his cheeks, boxing his ears, 
before the neighbors could rescue him 
from her. 

“Woe on your head!” cried the mother. 
“Where did you lost yourself? Ain’t 
I got enough worries on my head than to 
go around looking for you? I didn’t 
have yet a minute’s peace from that child 
since he was born.” 

“See a crazy mother!” remonstrated 
Mrs. Pelz, rescuing Benny from another 
beating. “Such a mouth! With one 
breath she blesses him when he is lost, 
and with the other breath she curses him 
when he is found.” 

Hanneh Breineh took from the win- 
dow-sill a piece of herring covered with 
swarming flies, and putting it on a slice 
of dry bread, she filled a cup of tea that 
had been stewing all day, and dragged 
Benny over to the table to eat. 

But the child, choking with tears, was 
unable to touch the food. 

“Go eat!’ commanded Hanneh Brei- 
neh. “Eat and choke yourself eating!” 


“Maybe she won’t remember me no 
more. Maybe the servant won’t let me 
in,’ thought Mrs. Pelz as she walked by 
the brown-stone house on Eighty-fourth 
Street where she had been told Hanneh 
Breineh now lived. At last she sum- 
moned up enough courage to climb the 
steps. She was all out of breath as she 
rang the bell with trembling fingers. 
“Oi weh! even the outside smells riches 
and plenty! Such curtains! And shades 
on all windows like by millionaires! 
Twenty years ago she used to eat from 
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the pot to the hand, and now she lives 
in such a palace.” 

A whiff of steam-heated warmth swept 
over Mrs. Pelz as the door opened, and 
she saw her old friend of the tenements 
dressed in silk and diamonds like a being 
from another world. 

“Mrs. Pelz, is it you!” cried Hanneh 
Breineh, overjoyed at the sight of her 
former neighbor. “Come right in. 
Since when are you back in New York?” 

“We came last week,” mumbled Mrs. 
Pelz as she was led into a richly carpeted 
reception-room. 

“Make yourself comfortable. Take 
off your shawl,” urged Hanneh Breineh. 

But Mrs. Pelz only drew her shawl 
more tightly around her, a keen sense of 
her poverty gripping her as she gazed, 
abashed by the luxurious wealth that 
shone from every corner. 

“This shawl covers up my rags,’ 
said, trying to hide her shabby sweater. 

“Tl tell you what; come right into the 
kitchen,” suggested Hanneh Breineh. 
“The servant is away for this afternoon, 
and we can feel more comfortable there. 
I can breathe like a free person in my 
kitchen when the girl has her day out.” 

Mrs. Pelz glanced about her in an 
excited daze. Never in her life had she 
seen anything so wonderful as a white 
tiled kitchen, with its glistening porcelain 
sink and the aluminum pots and pans 
that shone like silver. 

“Where are you staying now?” asked 
Hanneh Breineh as she pinned an apron 
over her silk dress. 

“I moved back to Delancey Street, 
where we used to live,” replied Mrs. Pelz 
as she seated herself Garutiousty.) in a white 
enameled chair. 

“Oi weh! what gtand times we had in 
that old house when we were neighbors!” 
sighed Hanneh Breineh, looking at her 
old friend with misty eyes. 

“You still think on Delancey Street? 
Haven’t you more high-class neighbors 
up-town here?” 

“A good neighbor is not to be found 
every day,’ deplored Hanneh Breineh. 
“Up-town here, where each lives in his 
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own house, nobody cares if the person 
next door is dying or going crazy from 
loneliness. It ain’t anything like we 
used to have it in Delancey Street, when 
we could walk into one another’s rooms 
without knocking, and borrow a pinch of 
salt or a pot to cook in.” 

Hanneh Breineh went over to the 
pantry-shelf. 

“We are going to have a bite right 
here on the kitchen-table like on Delancey 
‘Street. So long there’s no servant to 
watch us we can eat what we please.” 

“Oi! how it waters my mouth with 
appetite, the smell of the herring and 
onion!’ chuckled Mrs. Pelz, sniffing the 
welcome odors with greedy pleasure. 

Hanneh Breineh pulled a dish-towel 
from the rack and threw one end of it to 
Mrs. Pelz. 

“So long there’s no servant around, we 
can use it together for a napkin. It’s 
dirty, anyhow. How it freshens up my 
heart to see you!” she rejoiced as she 
poured out her tea into a saucer. “If 
you would only know how I used to beg 
my daughter to write for me a letter to 
you; but these American children, what 
is to them a mother’s feelings?” 

“What are you talking!” cried Mrs. 
Pelz. ‘The whole world rings with you 
and your children. Everybody is envy- 
ing you. ‘Tell me how you began your 
luck ?” 

“You heard how my husband died with 
consumption,’ replied Hanneh Breineh. 
“The five-hundred dollars lodge money 
gave me the first lift in life, and I opened 
a little “grocery, store. Then my son 
Abe married himself to a girl with a 
thousand dollars. That started him in 
business, and now he has the biggest 
shirtwaist factory on West Twenty-ninth 
Street.” 

“Yes, I heard your son had a factory.” 
Mrs. Pelz hesitated and stammered; “I'll 
tell you the truth. What I came to ask 
you—-I thought maybe you would beg 
your son Abe if he would give my hus- 
band a job.” 

“Why not?’ said Hanneh Breineh. 
“He keeps more than five hundred hands. 
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I’ll ask him he should take in Mr. Pelz.” 
“Long years on you, Hanneh Breineh! 


You'll save my life if you could only 


help my husband get work.” 

“Of course my son will help him. All 
my children like to do good. My daugh- 
ter Fanny is a milliner on Fifth Avenue, 
and she takes in the poorest girls in her 
shop and even pays them sometimes while 
they learn the trade.”” Hanneh Breineh’s 
face lit up, and her chest filled with pride 
as she enumerated the successes of her 


children. 
“And my son Benny he wrote a play 


on Broadway and he gave away more — 


than a hundred free tickets for the first 
night.” 

“Benny? The one who used to get 
lost from home all the time? You al- 
ways did love that child more than all 
the rest. And what is Sammy your baby 
doing ?” 

“He ain’t a baby no longer. He goes 
to college and quarterbacks the football 
team. They can’t get along without him. 

“And my son Jake, I nearly forgot 
him. He began collecting rent in 
Delancey Street, and now he is boss of 
renting the swellest apartment-houses on 
Riverside Drive.” 

“What did I tell you? In America 
children are like money in the bank,” 
purred Mrs. Pelz as she pinched and 
patted Hanneh Breineh’s silk sleeve. 
“Oi weh! how it shines from you! You 
ought to kiss the air and dance for joy 
and happiness. 
outside, a pail of coal is so dear, and you 
got it so warm with steam-heat. I had 
to pawn ‘my feather-bed to have enough 
for the rent, and you are rolling in 
money.” 

“Yes, I got it good in some ways, but 


It is such a bitter frost — 
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money ain’t everything,” sighed Hanneh © 


Breineh. 

“You ain’t yet satisfied ?” 

“But here I got no friends,’ com- 
plained Hanneh Breineh. 

“Friends?” queried Mrs. Pelz. ‘““What 
greater friend is there on earth than the 
dollar ?” 

“Oi! Mrs. Pelz; if you could only 
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look into my heart! I’m so choked up! 
You know they say, a cow has a long 
tongue, but can’t talk.” Hanneh Bre- 


_ ineh shook her head wistfully, and her 


- eyes filmed with inward brooding. 


“My 


children give me everything from the 


best. When I was sick, they got me a 
nurse by day and one by night. They 
bought me the best wine. If I asked for 
dove’s milk they would buy it for me; 
but—but—I can’t talk myself out in their 
language. They want to make me over 
for an American lady, and I’m different.” 
Tears cut their way under her eyelids 


with a pricking pain as she went on: 


play. 


“When I was poor, I was free, and could 
holler and do what I like in my own 
house. Here I got to lie still like a 
mouse under a broom. Between living 
up to my Fifth Avenue daughter and 
keeping up with the servants I am like 
a sinner in the next world that is thrown 
from one hell to another.” 

The door-bell rang, and MHanneh 
Breineh jumped up with a start. 

“Oi weh! it must be the servant back 
already!’ she exclaimed as she tore off 
her apron. “Oz weh/ let’s quickly put 
the dishes together in a dish-pan. If she 
sees I eat on the kitchen table, she will 
look on me like the dirt under her feet.” 

Mrs. Pelz seized her shawl in haste. 

“T better run home quick in my rags 
before your servant sees me.” 

“T’ll speak to Abe about the job,” said 
Hanneh Breineh as she pushed a bill into 
the hand of Mrs. Pelz, who edged out as 
the servant entered. 

“l’m having fried potato lotkes' 
special for you, Benny,’ said Hanneh 
Breineh as the children gathered about 
the table for the family dinner given in 
honor of Benny’s success with his new 
“Do you remember how you used 
to lick the fingers from them?” 

“O Mother!” reproved Fanny. ‘“Any- 
one hearing you would think we were 
still in the push-cart district.” 

“Stop your nagging, Sis, and let Ma 
alone,” commanded Benny, patting his 
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mother’s arm affectionately. “I’m home 
only once a month. Let her feed me 
what she pleases. My stomach is bomb- 
proof.” 

“Do I hear that the President is com- 
ing to your play?” said Abe as he stuffed 
a napkin over his diamond-studded shirt- 
front. 

“Why shouldn’t he come?” returned 
Benny. “The critics say it’s the greatest 
antidote for the race hatred created by 
the war. If you want to know, he is com- 
ing to-night; and what’s more, our box 
is next to the President’s.” 

“Nu, Mammeh,” sallied Jake, “did you 
ever dream in Delancey Street that we 
should rub sleeves with the President ?” 

“IT always said that Benny had more 
head than the rest of you,” replied the 
mother. 

As the laughter died away, Jake went 
on: 
“Honor you are getting plenty; but 
how much mezummen does this play bring 
you? Can I invest any of it in real 
estate for you?” 

“I’m getting 10 per cent. royalties of 
the gross receipts,” replied the youthful 
playwright. 

“How much is that?” queried Hanneh 
Breineh. 

“Enough to buy up all your fish mark- 
ets in Delancey Street,’ laughed Abe in 
good-natured raillery at his mother. 

Her son’s jest cut like a knife-thrust 
in her heart. She felt her heart ache 
with the pain that she was shut out from 
their successes. Each added triumph only 
widened the gulf. And when she tried to 
bridge this gulf by asking questions, they 
only thrust her back upon herself. 

“Your fame has even helped me to get 
my hat trade solid with the Four Hun- 
dred,” put in Fanny. “You bet I let 
Mrs. Van Cuyden know that our box is 
next to the President’s. She said she 
would drop in to meet you. Of course 
she let on to me that she hadn’t seen 
the play yet, though my designer said 
she saw her there on the opening night.” 

“Oh, Gosh! the toadies!’” sneered 
Benny. “Nothing so sickens you with 
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success as the way people who once 
shoved you off the sidewalk come crawl- 
ing to you on their stomachs begging 
you to dine with them.” 

“Say, that leading man of yours he’s 
some class,” cried Fanny. ‘“That’s the 
man I’m looking for. Will you invite 
him to supper after the theatre?” 

The playwright turned to his mother. 

“Say, Ma,” he said laughingly, “how 
would you like a real actor for a son-in- 
law?” 

“She should worry,’ mocked Sam. 
“She'll be discussing with him the future 
of the Greek drama. ‘Too bad it doesn’t 
happen to be Warfield, or Mother could 
give him tips on the ‘Auctioneer.’ ”’ 

Jake turned to his mother with a covert 
grin. 

“T guess you’d have no objection if 
Fanny got next to Benny’s leading man. 
He makes at least fifteen hundred a week. 
That wouldn’t be such a bad addition 
to the family, would it?” 

Again the bantering tone stabbed 
Hanneh Breineh. Everything in her 
began to tremble and break loose. 

“Why do you ask me?” she cried, 
throwing her napkin into her plate. “Do 
I count for a person in this house? If 
I'll say something, will you even listen 
to me? What is to me the grandest 
man that my daughter could pick out? 
Another enemy in my house! Another 
person to shame himself from me!’ She 
swept in her children in one glance of 
despairing anguish as she rose from the 
table. ‘What worth is an old mother 
to American children? ‘The President is 
coming to-night to the theatre, and none 
of you asked me to go.” Unable to 
check the rising tears, she fled toward 
the kitchen and banged the door. 

They all looked at one another guiltily. 

“Say, Sis,” Benny called out sharply, 
“what sort of a frame-up is this? Have- 
n’t you told mother that she was to go 
with us to-night?” 

“Yes—I—” Fanny bit her lips as she 
fumbled evasively for words. “I asked 
her if she wouldn’t mind my taking her 
some other time.” 
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“Now you have made a mess of it!” 
fumed Benny. ‘‘Mother’ll be too hurt to 
go now.” 

“Well, I don’t care,’ snapped Fanny. 
“T can’t appear with mother in a box at 
the theatre. Can I introduce her to Mrs. 
Van Suyden? And suppose your leading 
man should ask to meet me?” 

“Take your time, Sis. He 
asked yet,” scoffed Benny. 

“The more reason I shouldn’t spoil my 
chances. You know mother. She’ll spill 
the beans that we come from Delancey 
Street the minute we introduce her any- 
where. Must I always have the 
black shadow of my past trailing 
after me?” 


hasn’t 


ys 


“But have you no feelings for mother?” — 


admonished Abe. 

“Tve tried harder than all of you to 
do my duty. I’ve lived with her.” She 
turned angrily upon them. “I’ve borne 
the shame of mother while you bought 
her off with a present and a treat here 
and there. God knows how hard I 
tried to civilize her so as not to have to 
blush with shame when I take her any- 
where. I dressed her in the most stylish 
Paris models, but Delancey Street sticks 
out from every inch of her. Whenever 
she opens her mouth, I’m done for. You 
fellows had your chance to rise in the 
world because a man is free to go up as 
high as he can reach up to; but I, with 
all my style and pep, can’t get a man my 
equal because a girl is always judged by 
her mother.” 

_ They were silenced by her vehemence, 
and unconsciously turned to Benny. 

“T guess we all tried to do our besndl 
for mother,” said Benny, thoughtfully. — 


‘ 
4 


“But wherever there is growth, there is _ 
pain and heartbreak. The trouble with — 
us is that the Ghetto of the Middle Ages — 


and the children of the twentieth century 
have to live under one roof, and 
A sound of crashing dishes came from 
the kitchen, and the voice of Hanneh 
Breineh resounded through the dining- 
room as she wreaked her pent-up fury on 
the helpless servant. 
“Oh, my nerves! 





I can’t stand it any 
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more! ‘There will be no girl again for 
another week,” cried Fanny. 

“Oh, let up on the old lady,” pro- 
tested Abe. “Since she can’t take it out 
on us any more, what harm is it if she 
cusses the servants?” 

“If you fellows had to chase around 


employment agencies, you wouldn’t see 


Se = 


in the face. 


anything funny about it. Why can’t we 
move into a hotel that will do away with 
the need of servants altogether ?” 

“T got it better,” said Jake, consulting 
a note-book from his pocket. “I have on 
my list an apartment on Riverside Drive 
where there’s only a small kitchenette; 
but we can do away with the cooking, 
for there is a dining service in the build- 


” 


ing. 


The new Riverside apartment to which 
Hanneh Breineh was removed by her so- 
cially ambitious children was for the 
habitually active mother an empty desert 
of enforced idleness. Deprived of her 
kitchen, Hanneh Breineh felt robbed of 
the last reason for existence. Cooking 
and marketing and puttering busily with 
pots and pans gave her an excuse for liv- 
ing and struggling and bearing up with 
her children. The lonely idleness of 
Riverside Drive stunned all her senses 
and arrested all her thoughts. It gave 
her that choked sense of being cut off 
from air, from life, from everything warm 
and human. ‘The cold indifference, the 
each-for-himself look in the eyes of the 
people about her were like stinging slaps 
Even the children had noth- 
ing real or human in them. ‘They were 


_ starched and stiff miniatures of their 


~ elders. 
- But the most unendurable part of the 








stifling life on Riverside Drive was being 


forced to eat in the public dining-room. 
No matter how hard she tried to learn 


"polite table manners, she always found 


people staring at her, and her daughter 
rebuking her for eating with the wrong 
fork or guzzling the soup or staining the 
cloth. 

In a fit of rebellion Hanneh Breineh 


resolved never to go down to the public 


dining-room again, but to make use of 
the gas-stove in the kitchenette to cook 
her own meals. “That very day she rode 
down to Delancey Street and purchased 
a new market-basket. For some time she 
walked among the haggling push-cart 
venders, relaxing and swimming in the 
warm waves of her old familiar past. 

A fish-peddler held up a large carp in 
his black, hairy hand and waved it 
dramatically: 

“Women! 
a pound!” 

He ceased his raucous shouting as he 
saw Hanneh Breineh in her rich attire 
approach his cart. 

“How much?” she asked pointing to 
the fattest carp. 

“Fifteen cents, lady,” said the peddler, 
smirking as he raised his price. 

“Swindler! Didn’t I hear you call 
fourteen cents?” shrieked Hanneh Brei- 
neh, exultingly, the spirit of the penny 
chase surging in her blood. Diplomatic- 
ally, Hanneh Breineh turned as if to go, 
and the fishman seized her basket in 
frantic fear. 

“T should live; I’m losing money on 
the fish, lady,” whined the peddler. “T’ll 
let it down to thirteen cents for you only.” 

“Two pounds for a quarter, and not a 
penny more,” said Hanneh Breineh, 
thrilling again with the rare sport of 
bargaining, which had been her chief joy 
in the good old days of poverty. 

“Nu, I want to make the first sale for 
good luck.’ The peddler threw the fish 
on the scale. 

As he wrapped up the fish, Hanneh 
Breineh saw the driven look of worry in 
his haggard eyes, and when he counted 
out for her the change from her dollar, 
she waved it aside. 

“Keep it for your luck,” she said, and 
hurried off to strike a new bargain at a 
push-cart of onions. 

Hanneh Breineh returned triumphantly 
with her purchases. “The basket under 
her arm gave forth the old, homelike 
odors of herring and garlic, while the 
scaly tail of a four-pound carp protruded 
from its newspaper wrapping. A gilded 
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placard on the door of the apartment- 
house proclaimed that all merchandise 
must be delivered through the trade en- 
trance in the rear; but Hanneh Breineh 
with her basket strode proudly through 
the marble-paneled hall and rang non- 
chalantly for the elevator. 

The uniformed hall-man, erect, ex- 
pressionless. frigid with dignity, stepped 
forward: 

“Just a minute, Madam, I’ll call a 
boy to take up your basket for you.” 

Hanneh Breineh, glaring at him, jerked 
the basket savagely from his hands. 

“Mind your own business,” she re- 
torted. “I'll take it up myself. Do you 
think you’re a Russian policeman to boss 
me in my own house?” 

Angry lines appeared on the counten- 
ance of the representative of social de- 
corum. 

“Tt is against the rules, Madam,” he 
said stiffly. 

“You should sink into the earth with 
all your rules and brass buttons. Ain’t 
this America? Ain’t this a free country? 
Can’t I take up in my own house what I 
buy with my own money?” cried Hanneh 
Breineh, revelling in the opportunity to 
shower forth the volley of invectives that 
had been suppressed in her for weeks of 
deadly dignity of Riverside Drive. 

In the midst of this uproar 
came in with Mrs. Van Suyden. 
neh Breineh rushed over to her, 

“This bossy policeman won’t 
take my basket in the elevator.” 

The daughter, unnerved with shame 
and confusion, took the basket in her 
white-gloved hand and ordered the hall- 
boy to take it around to the regular de- 
livery entrance. 

Hanneh Breineh was so hurt by her 
daughter’s apparent defense of the hall- 
man’s rules that she utterly ignored Mrs. 
Van Suyden’s greeting and walked up the 
seven flights of stairs out of sheer spite. 

“You see the tragedy of my life?” broke 
out Fanny, turning to Mrs. Van Suyden. 

“You poor child! You go right up to 
your dear, old lady mother, and I’ll come 
some other time.” 


Fanny 
Han- 
crying: 
let me 


Instantly Fanny regretted her words. 
Mrs. Van Suyden’s pity only roused her 
wrath the more against her mother. 

Breathless from climbing the stairs, — 
Hanneh Breineh entered the apartment — 
just as Fanny tore the faultless millinery 
creation from her head and threw it on 
the floor in a rage. 

“Mother, you are the ruination of my 
life! You have driven away Mrs. Van m 
Suyden, as you have driven away all my te 
best friends. What do you think we — 
got this apartment for but to get rid of © 
your fish smells and your brawls with the 
servants? And here you come with a 
basket on your arm as if you just landed 
from the steerage! And this afternoon, — 
of all times, when Benny is bringing his" 
leading man to tea. When will you ever — 
stop disgracing us?” 

“When I’m dead,” said Hanneh Brei- 
neh, grimly. “When the earth will 
cover me up, then you'll be free to go 
your American way. I’m not going to © 
make myself over for a lady on Riverside — 
Drive. I hate you and all your swell — 
friends. Ill not let myself be choked ~ 
up here by you or by that hall-boss- 
policeman that is higher in your eyes than 
your own mother.” 

“So that’s your thanks for all we've 
done for you?” cried the daughter. 

“All you’ve done for me?” shouted 
Hanneh Breineh. “What have you done 
for me. You hold me like a dog on a 
chain. It stands in the Talmud; some 
children give their mothers dry bread and 
water and go to heaven for it, and some 
give their mother roast duck and go to 
Gehenna because it’s not given with love.” 

“You want me to love you yet?” raged 
the daughter. “You knocked every bit 
of love out of me when I was yet a kid. 
All the memories of childhood I have is 
your everlasting cursing and yelling that 
we were gluttons.” ’ 

The bell rang sharply. and Hanneh 
Breineh flung open the door. 

“Your groceries, ma’am,” said the boy. 

Hanneh Breineh seized the basket from 
him, and with a vicious fling sent it roll- 
ing across the room, strewing its contents 
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over the Persian rugs and inlaid floor. 
Then seizing her hat and coat, she 
stormed out of the apartment and down 
the stairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pelz sat crouched and 
shivering over their meager supper when 
the door opened, and Hanneh Breineh in 
fur coat and plumed hat charged into the 
room. 

“T come to cry out to you my bitter 
heart,” she sobbed. ‘Woe is me! It is 
so black for my eyes!” 

“What is the matter with you, Hanneh 
Breineh?” cried Mrs. Pelz in bewildered 
alarm. 

“T am turned out of my own house by 
the brass-buttoned policeman that bosses 
the elevator.  Ov-i-i-i! Weh-h-h-h! 
what have I from my life? The whole 
world rings with my son’s play. Even 
the President came to see it, and I, his 
mother, have not seen it yet. My heart 
is dying in me like in a prison,” she went 
on wailing. “I am starved out for a 
piece of real eating. In that swell res- 
taurant is nothing but napkins and forks 
and lettuce-leaves. ‘There are a dozen 
plates to every bite of food. And it looks 
so fancy on the plate, but it’s nothing but 
straw in the mouth. I’m starving, but 
I can’t swallow down their American eat- 
ing.” 

“Hanneh Breineh,” said Mrs. Pelz, 
“you are sinning before God. Look on 
your fur coat; it alone would feed a 
whole family for a year. I never had 
yet a piece of fur trimming on a coat, and 
you are in fur from the neck to the feet. 
I never had yet a piece of feather on a 
hat, and your hat is all feathers.” 

“What are you envying me?” pro- 
tested Hanneh Breineh. ‘What have I 
from all my fine furs and feathers when 
my children are strangers to me? All the 
fur coats in the world can’t warm up the 
loneliness inside my heart. All the 
grandest feathers can’t hide the bitter 
shame in my face that my children shame 
themselves from me.” 

Hanneh Breineh suddenly loomed over 
them like some ancient, heroic figure of 


the Bible condemning unrighteousness. 


“Why should my children shame them- 
selves from me? From where did they 
get the stuff to work themselves up in 
the world? Did they get it from the 
air? How did they get all their smart- 
ness to rise over the people around them? 
Why don’t the children of born Ameri- 
can mothers write my Benny’s plays? 
It is I, who never had a chance to be a 
person, who gave him the fire in his head. 
If I would have had a chance to go to 
school and learn the language, what 
couldn’t I have been? It is I and my 
mother and my mother’s mother and my 
father and father’s. father who had such 
a black life in Poland; it is our choked 
thoughts and feelings that are flaming up 
in my children and making them great 
in America. And yet they shame them- 
selves from me!” 

For a moment Mr. and Mrs. Pelz 
were hypnotized by the sweep of her 
words. ‘Then Hanneh Breineh sank into 
a chair in utter exhaustion. She began 
to weep bitterly, her body shaking with 
sobs. 

“Woe is me! 
and hope on my children? 
age—my end. I’m so lonely! 

All the dramatic fire seemed to have 
left her. The spell was broken. They 
saw the Hanneh Breineh of old, ever dis- 
contented, ever complaining even in the 
midst of riches and plenty. 

“Hanneh Breineh,”’ said Mrs. Pelz, 
“the only trouble with you is that you 
got it too good. People will tear the 
eyes out of your head because you’re com- 
plaining yet. If I only had your fur 
coat! If I only had your diamonds! I 
have nothing. You have everything. 
You are living on the fat of the land. 
You go right back home and thank God 
that you don’t have my bitter lot.” 

“You got to let me stay here with you,” 
insisted Hanneh Breineh. “I'll not go 
back to my children except when they 
bury me. When they will see my dead 
face, they will understand how they 
killed me.” 

Mrs. Pelz glanced nervously at her 
husband. ‘They barely had enough coy- 


For what did I suffer 
A bitter old 


” 
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ering for their one bed; how could they 
possibly lodge a visitor? 

“T don’t want to take up your bed,” 
said Hanneh Breineh. “I don’t care if 
I have to sleep on the floor or on the 
chairs, but I’ll stay here for the night.” 

Seeing that she was bent on staying, 
Mr. Pelz prepared to sleep by putting a 
few chairs next to the trunk, and Hanneh 
Breineh was invited to share the rickety 
bed with Mrs. Pelz. 

The mattress was full of lumps and 
hollows. Hanneh Breineh lay cramped 
and miserable, unable to stretch out her 
limbs. For years she had been accus- 
tomed to hair mattresses and ample 
woolen blankets, so that though she covy- 
ered herself with her fur coat, she was 
too cold to sleep. But worse than the 
cold were the creeping things on the wall. 
And as the lights were turned low, the 
mice came through the broken plaster and 
raced across the floor. ‘The foul odors 
of the kitchen-sink added to the night of 
horrors. 

“Are you going back home?” asked 
Mrs. Pelz as Hanneh Breineh put on 
her hat and coat the next morning. 

“T don’t know where I’m going,” 
she replied as she put a bill into Mrs. 
Pelz’s hand. 

For hours Hanneh Breineh walked 
through the crowded Ghetto streets. She 
realized that she no longer could endure 
the sordid ugliness of her past, and yet 
she could not go home to her children. 


She only felt that she must go on and 
on. 
In the afternoon a cold, drizzling rain 
set in. She was worn out from the sleep- 
less night and hours of tramping. With 
a piercing pain in her heart she at last 
turned back and boarded the subway for 
Riverside Drive. She had fled from the 
marble sepulcher of the Riverside apart- 
ment to her old home in the Ghetto; but 


now she knew that she could not live — 


there again. 


forts, and these material comforts that 
she could no longer do without choked 
and crushed the life within her. 

A cold shudder went through Hanneh 
Breineh as she approached the apartment- 
house. Peering through the plate glass 
of the door she saw the face of the uni- 
formed hall-man. For a hesitating mo- 
ment she remained standing in the drizzl- 
ing rain, unable to enter and yet knowing 
full well that she would have to enter. 

Then suddenly Hanneh Breineh began 
to laugh. She realized that it was the 
first time she had laughed since her chil- 
dren had become rich. But it was the 
hard laugh of bitter sorrow. ‘Tears 
streamed down her furrowed cheeks as 
she walked slowly up the granite steps. 

“The fat of the land!” muttered Han- 
neh Breineh, with a choking sob as the 
hall-man with immobile face deferenti- 
ally swung open the door—“the fat of the 
land!” 


She had outgrown her past — 
by the habits of years of physical com- | 
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ENGLAND TO AMERICA! 


MarcareT Prescott MontTacure 


Margaret Prescott Montague (1878- 


), a native of West Virginia, is gifted to an ex- 


traordinary degree in the expression of restrained emotion. What would otherwise degenerate 
into sentimentality, Miss Montague by the delicacy of her art informs with a natural pathos 


that appeals to healthy emotions. 


“England to America,” which in 1919 appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, is a choice bit 


of that great body of literature inspired by the World War. 


In it are real people suffering 


real martyrdom, and filled with a pride in the Anglo-Saxon race which never becomes empty 
patriotism. A sure craftsmanship is discernible in the deft foreshadowing of the revelation 


which furnishes the climax of the story. 


I 


“Lorp, but English people are funny!” 

This was the perplexed mental ejacula- 
tion that young Lieutenant Skipworth 
Cary, of Virginia, found his thoughts con- 
stantly reiterating during his stay in Dev- 
onshire. Had he been, he wondered, a 
confiding fool, to accept so trustingly 
Chev Sherwood’s suggestion that he spend 
a part of his leave, at least, at Bishops- 
thorpe, where Chev’s people lived? But 
why should he have anticipated any dif- 
ficulty here, in this very corner of Eng- 
land which had bred his own ancestors, 
when he had always hit it off so splen- 
didly with his English comrades at the 
Front? Here, however, though they 
were all awfully kindat least, he was 
sure they meant to be kind,—something 
was always bringing him up short: some- 
thing that he could not lay hold of, but 
which made him feel like a blind man 
groping in a strange place, or worse, like 
a bull in a china-shop. He was pre- 
pared enough to find differences in the 
American and English points of view. 
But this thing that bafled him did not 
seem to have to do with that; it was 
something deeper, something very definite, 
he was sure—and yet, what was it? “The 
worst of it was that he had a curious feel- 
ing as if they were all—that is, Lady 
Sherwood and Gerald; not Sir Charles 
so much—protecting him from himself— 
keeping him from making breaks, as he 
phrased it. That hurt and annoyed him, 
and piqued his vanity. Was he a social 
blunderer, and weren’t a Virginia gen- 
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tleman’s manners to be trusted in Eng- 
land without leading-strings ? 

He had been at the Front for several 
months with the Royal Flying Corps, 
and when his leave came, his Flight Com- 
mander, Captain Cheviot Sherwood, dis- 
covering that he meant to spend it in 
England, where he hardly knew a soul, 
had said his people down in Devonshire 
would be jolly glad to have him stop with 
them; and Skipworth Cary, knowing that, 
if the circumstances had been reversed, 
his people down in Virginia would in- 
deed have been jolly glad to entertain 
Captain Sherwood, had accepted unhesi- 
tatingly. The invitation had been sec- 
onded by a letter from Lady Sherwood,— 
Chev’s mother,—and after a few days 
sight-seeing in London, he had come down 
to Bishopsthorpe, very eager to know his 
friend’s family, feeling as he did about 
Chev himself. ‘‘He’s the finest man that 
ever went up in the air,” he had written 
home; and to his own family’s disgust, 
his letters had been far more full of Chev 
Sherwood than they had been of Skip- 
worth Cary. 

And now here he was, and he almost 
wished himself away—wished almost that 
he was back again at the Front, carrying 
on under Chey. ‘There, at least, you 
knew what you were up against. ‘The 
job might be hard enough, but it wasn’t 
baffing and queer, with hidden under- 
currents that you couldn’t chart. It 
seemed to him that this baffling feeling 
of constraint had rushed to meet him on 
the very threshold of the drawing-room, 
when he made his first appearance. 

As he entered, he had a sudden sensa- 
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tion that they had been awaiting him in a 
strained expectancy, and that, as he ap- 
peared, they adjusted unseen masks and 
began to play-act at something. “But 
English people don’t play-act very well,” 
he commented to himself, reviewing the 
scene afterward. 

Lady Sherwood had come forward and 
greeted him in a manner which would 
have been pleasant enough, if he had not, 
with quick ‘sensitiveness, felt it to be 
forced. But perhaps that was English 
stiffness. 

Then she had turned to her husband, 
who was standing staring into the fire- 
place, although, as it was June, there was 
no fire there to stare at. 

“Charles,” she said, “here is Lieuten- 
ant Cary’; and her voice had a certain 
note in it which at home Cary and his 
sister Nancy were in the habit of des- 
ignating ‘‘mother-making-dad-mind-his- 
manners.” 

At her words the old man—and Cary 
was startled to see how old and broken 
he was—turned round and held out his 
hand. ‘How d’you do?” he said jerkily, 
“how d’you do?” and then turned abrupt- 
ly back again to the fireplace. 

“Hello! What’s up! ‘The old boy 
doesn’t like me!’ was Cary’s quick, start- 
led comment to himself. 

He was so surprised by the look the 
other bent upon him that he involuntarily 
glanced across to a long mirror to see if 
there was anything wrong with his uni- 
form. But no, that appeared to be all 
right. It was himself, then—or his 
country; perhaps the old sport didn’t 
fall for Americans. 

“And here is Gerald,’ Lady Sherwood 
went on in her low remote voice, which 
somehow made the Virginian feel very 
far away. 

It was with genuine pleasure, though 
with some surprise, that he turned to 
greet Gerald Sherwood, Chev’s younger 
brother, who had been, tradition in the 
corps said, as gallant and daring a flyer as 
Chev himself, until he got his in the face 
five months ago. 

“T’m mighty glad to meet you,” he said 


eagerly, in his pleasant, muffled Southern 
voice, grasping the hand the other 
stretched out, and looking with deep re- 
spect at the scarred face and sightless 
eyes. 

Gerald laughed a little, but it was a 
pleasant laugh, and his hand-clasp was 
friendly. 

“That’s real American, isn’t it?” he 
said. “I ought to have remembered and 
said it first. Sorry.” 

Skipworth laughed, too. ‘‘Well,’” he 
conceded, “we generally are glad to meet 
people in my country, and we don’t care 
who says it first. But,’ he added, “I 
didn’t think I’d have the luck to find you 
here.” 

He remembered that Chev had regret- 
ted that he probably wouldn’t see Gerald, 
as the latter was at St. Dunstan’s, where 
they were re-educating the blinded sol- 
diers. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then 
said rather awkwardly, “Oh, I’m just 
home for a little while; I only got here 
this morning, in fact.” 

Skipworth noted the hesitation. Did 
the old people get panicky at the thought 
of entertaining a wild man from Vir- 
ginia, and send an S O S for Gerald, he 
wondered. 

“We ate so glad you could come to us,” 
Lady Sherwood said rather hastily just 
then. And again he could not fail to 
note that she was prompting her hus- 
band. 

The latter reluctantly turned round, 
and said, “Yes, yes, quite so. Welcome 
to Bishopsthorpe, my boy,” as if his wife 
had pulled a string, and he responded me- 
chanically, without quite knowing what 
he said. Then, as his eyes rested a mo- 
ment on his guest, he looked as if he 
would like to bolt out of the room. He 
controlled himself, however, and, jerking 
round again to the fireplace, went on 
murmuring, “Yes, yes, yes,’ vaguely— 
just like the dormouse at the Mad Tea- 
Party, who went to sleep, saying, “Twin- 
kle, twinkle, twinkle,’ Cary could not 
help thinking to himself. 

But after all, it wasn’t really funny, 
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it was pathetic. Gosh, how doddering 
the poor old boy was! Skipworth won- 
dered, with a sudden twist at his heart, if 
the war was playing the deuce with his 
home people, too. Was his own father 
going to pieces like this, and had his 
mother’s gay vivacity fallen into that still 
remoteness of Lady Sherwood’s? But 
of course not! The Carys hadn’t suf- 
fered as the poor Sherwoods had, with 
their youngest son, Curtin, killed early in 
the war, and now Gerald knocked out so 
tragically. Lord, he thought, how they 
must all bank on Chev! And of course 
they would want to hear at once about 
him. “I left Chev as fit as anything, and 
he sent all sorts of messages,” he reported, 
thinking it more discreet to deliver Chev’s 
messages thus vaguely than to repeat his 
actual carefree remark, which had been, 
“Oh, tell ’em I’m jolly as a tick.” 

But evidently there was something 
wrong with the words as they were, for 
instantly he was aware of that curious 
sense of withdrawal on their part. Hastily 
reviewing them, he decided that they had 
sounded too familiar from a stranger and 
a younger man like himself. He sup- 
posed he ought not to have spoken of 
Chev by his first name. Gee, what 
sticklers they were! Wouldn’t his fam- 
ily—dad and mother and Nancy—have 
fairly lapped up any messages from him, 
even if they had been delivered a bit awk- 
wardly? However, he added, as a con- 
cession to their point of view, “But of 
course, you'll have had later news of 
Captain Sherwood.” 

To which, after a pause, Lady Sher- 
wood responded, “Oh, yes,” in that re- 
mote and colorless voice which might 
have meant anything or nothing. 

At this point dinner was announced. 

Lady Sherwood drew her husband 
away from the empty fireplace, and Ger- 
ald slipped his arm through the Virgin- 
ian’s, saying pleasantly, “I’m learning to 
carry on fairly well at St. Dunstan’s, but 
I confess I still like to have a pilot.” 

To look at the tall young fellow beside 
him, whose scarred face was so reminis- 
cent of Chev’s untouched good looks, who 


had known all the immense freedom of 
the air, but who was now learning to 
carry on in the dark, moved Skipworth 
Cary to generous homage. 

“You know my saying I’m glad to 
meet you isn’t just American,” he said 
half shyly, but warmly. “It’s plain Eng- 
lish, and the straight truth. I’ve wanted 
to meet you awfully. The oldsters are 
always holding up your glorious exploits 
to us newcomers. Withers never gets 
tired telling about that fight of yours 
with the four enemy planes. And be-. 
sides,” he rushed on eagerly, “I’m glad to 
have a chance to tell Chev’s brother— 
Captain Sherwood’s brother, I mean— 
what I think of him. Only as a matter 
of fact, I can’t,’ he broke off with a 
laugh. “I can’t-put it exactly into words, 
but I tell you I’d follow that man 
straight into hell and out the other side 
—or go there alone if he told me to. He 
is the finest chap that ever flew.” 

And then he felt as if a cold douche 
had been flung in his face, for after a mo- 
ment’s pause, the other returned, ““That’s 
awfully good of you,” in a voice so dis- 
tant and formal that the Virginian could 
have kicked himself. What an ass he 
was to be so darned enthusiastic with an 
Englishman! He supposed it was bad 
form to show any pleasure over praise of 
a member of your family. Lord, if Chev 
got the V. C., he reckoned it would be 
awful to speak of it. Still, you would 
have thought Gerald might have stood 
for a little praise of him. But then, 
glancing sideways at his companion, he 
surprised on his face a look so strange 
and suffering that it came to him almost 
violently what it must be never to fly 
again; to be on the threshold of life, with 
endless days of blackness ahead. Good 
God! How cruel he had been to flaunt 
Chev in his face! In remorseful and 
hasty reparation he stumbled on, “But 
the old fellows are always having great 
discussions as to which was the best— 
you or your brother. Withers always 
maintains you were.” 

“Withers lies, then!’ the other re- 
torted. “I never touched Chey—never 
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came within a mile of him, and never 
could have.” 

They reached the dinner-table with 
that, and young Cary found himself be- 
wildered and uncomfortable. If Gerald 
hadn’t liked praise of Chev, he had liked 
praise of himself even less, it seemed. 

Dinner was not a success. The Vir- 
ginian found that, if there was to be con- 
versation, the burden of carrying it on 
was upon him, and gosh! they don’t mind 
silences in this man’s island, do they? he 
commented desperately to himself, think- 
ing how different it was from America. 
Why, there they acted as if silence was an 
egg that had just been laid, and every- 
one had to cackle at once to cover it up. 


But here the talk constantly fell to the. 


ground, and nobody but himself seemed 
concerned to pick it up. His attempt to 
praise Chev had not been successful, and 
he could understand their not wanting to 
hear about flying and the war before 
Gerald. 

So at last, in desperation, he wandered 
off into descriptions of America, finding 
to his relief, that he had struck the right 
note at last. They were glad to hear 
about the States, and Lady Sherwood in- 
quired politely if the Indians still gave 
them much trouble; and when he as- 
sured her that in Virginia, except for the 
Pocahontas tribe, they were all pretty 
well subdued, she accepted his statement 
with complete innocency. And he was 
so delighted to find at last a subject to 
which they were evidently cordial, that 
he was quite carried away, and wound 
up by inviting them all to visit his family 
in Richmond, as soon as the war was 
over. 

Gerald accepted at once, with enthusi- 
asm; Lady Sherwood made polite mur- 
murs, smiling at him in quite a warm and 
almost, indeed, maternal manner. Even 
Sir Charles, who had been staring at the 
food on his plate as if he did not quite 
know what to make of it, came to the sur- 
face long enough to mumble, “Yes, yes, 
very good idea. Countries must carry on 
together—W hat ?” 


But that was the only hit of the whole 
evening, and when the Virginian retired 
to his room, as he made an excuse to do 
early, he was so confused and depressed 
that he fell into an acute attack of home- 
sickness. 

Heavens, he thought, as he tumbled 
into bed, just suppose, now, this was lit- 
tle old Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A., in- 
stead of being Bishopsthorpe, Avery Cross 
near Wick, and all the rest of it! And 
at that, he grinned to himself. England 
wasn’t such an all-fired big country that 
you'd think they’d have to ticket them- 
selves with addresses a yard long, for 
fear they'd get lost—now, would you? 
Well, anyway, suppose it was Richmond 
and his train just pulling into the Byrd 
Street Station. He stretched out luxuri- 
ously, and let his mind picture the whole 
familiar scene. ‘The wind was blowing 
right, so there was the mellow homely 
smell of tobacco in the streets, and plenty 
of people all along the way to hail him 
with outstretched hands and shouts of: 
“Hey, Skip Cary, when did you get 
back?” “Welcome home, my _ boy!” 
“Well, will you Jook what the cat 
dragged in!” And so he came to his 
own front door-step, and, walking 
straight in, surprised the whole family at 
breakfast; and yes—doggone it! if it 
wasn’t Sunday, and they having waffles! 
And after that his obliging fancy bore 
him up Franklin Street, through Mon- 
roe Park, and so to Miss Sally Berke- 
ley’s door. He was sound asleep before 
he reached it, but in his dreams, light as 
a little bird, she came flying down the 
broad stairway to meet him, and 

But when he waked next morning, he 
did not find himself in Virginia, but in 
Devonshire, where, to his unbounded em- 
barrassment, a white housemaid was put- 
ting up his curtains and whispering some- 
thing about his bath. And though he 
pretended profound slumber, he was well 
aware that people do not turn brick-red 
in their sleep. And the problem of what 
was the matter with the Sherwood fam- 
ily was still before him. 
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II 


“They’re playing a game,” he told him- 
self after a few days. “That is, Lady 
Sherwood and Gerald are—poor old Sir 
Charles can’t make much of a stab at it. 
The game is to make me think they are 
awfully glad to have me, when in reality 
there’s something about me, or something 
I do, that gets them on the raw.” 

He almost decided to make some ex- 
cuse and get away; but after all, that was 
not easy. In English novels, he remem- 
bered, they always had a wire calling 
them to London; but, darn it all! the 
Sherwoods knew mighty well there 
wasn’t any one in London who cared a 
hoot about him. 

The thing that got his goat most, he 
told himself, was that they apparently 
didn’t like his friendship with Chev. 
Anyway, they didn’t seem to want him 
to talk about him; and whenever he tried 
to express his warm appreciation for all 
that the older man had done for him, he 
was instantly aware of a wall of reserve 
on their part, a holding of themselves 
aloof from him. ‘That puzzled and hurt 
him, and put him on his dignity. He 
concluded that they thought it was cheeky 
of a youngster like him to think that a 
man like Chev could be his friend ; and if 
that was the way they felt, he reckoned 
he’d jolly well better shut up about it. 

But whatever it was that they didn’t 
like about him, they most certainly did 
want him to have a good time. He and 
his pleasure appeared to be for the time 
being their chief ‘consideration. And 
after the first day or so he began indeed 
to enjoy himself extremely. For one 
thing, he came to love the atmosphere of 
the old place and of the surrounding 
country, which he and Gerald explored 
together. He liked to think that ances- 
tors of his own had been inheritors of 
these green lanes, and pleasant mellow 
stretches. Then, too, after the first few 
days, he could not help seeing that they 
really began to like him, which of course 
was reassuring, and tapped his own warm 
friendliness, which was always ready 


enough to be released. And besides, he 
got by accident what he took to be a hint 
as to the trouble. He was passing the 
half-open door of Lady Sherwood’s 
morning-room, when he _ heard Sir 
Charles’s voice break out, “Good God, 
Elizabeth, I don’t see how you stand it! 
When I see him so straight and _fine- 
looking, and so untouched, beside our 
poor lad, and think—and think 2 

Skipworth hurried out of earshot, but 
now he understood that look of aversion 
in the old man’s eyes which had so start- 
led him at first. Of course, the poor old 
boy might easily hate the sight of him 
beside Gerald. With Gerald himself he 
really got along famously. He was a 
most delightful companion, full of anec- 
dotes and history of the countryside, every 
foot of which he had apparently ex- 
plored in the old days with Chev and the 
younger brother, Curtin. Yet even with 
Gerald, Cary sometimes felt that aloof- 
ness and reserve, and that older pro- 
tective air that they all showed him. 
Take, for instance, that afternoon when 
they were lolling together on the grass 
in the park. The Virginian, running on 
in his usual eager manner, had plunged 
without thinking into an account of a 
particularly daring bit of flying on 
Chev’s part, when suddenly he realized 
that Gerald had rolled over on the grass 
and buried his face in his arms, and in- 
terrupted himself awkwardly. “But, of 
course,” he said, “he must have written 
home about it himself.” 

“No, or if he did, I didn’t hear of it. 
Go on,” Gerald said in a muffled voice. 

A great rush of compassion and re- 
morse overwhelmed the Virginian, and 
he burst out penitently, “What a brute 
I am! I’m always forgetting and run- 
ning on about flying, when I know it 
must hurt like the very devil!” 

The other drew a difficult breath. 
“Yes,” he admitted, “what you say does 
hurt in a way—in a way you can’t under- 
stand. But all the same I like to hear 
you. Go on about Chey.” 

So Skipworth went on and finished his 
account, winding up, “I don’t believe 
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there’s another man in the service who 
could have pulled it off—but I tell you 
your brother’s one in a million.” 

“Good God, don’t I know it!” the 
other burst out. “We were all three the 
jolliest pals together,” he got out pres- 
ently in a choked voice, “Chev and the 
young un and I; and now 4 

He did not finish, but Cary guessed his 
meaning. Now the young un, Curtin, 
was dead, and Gerald himself knocked 
out. But, heavens! the Virginian thought, 
did Gerald think Chev would go back on 
him now on account of his blindness? 
Well you could everlastingly bet he 
wouldn’t! 

“Chev thinks the world and all of 
you!” he cried in eager defense of his 
friend’s loyalty. “Lots of times when 
we're all awfully jolly together, he makes 
some excuse and goes off by himself; and 
Withers told me it was because he was so 
frightfully cut up about you. Withers 
said he told him once that he’d a lot 
rather have got it himself—so you can 
everlastingly bank on him!” 

Gerald gave a terrible little gasp. “I 
—I knew he’d feel like that,” he got out. 
“We've always cared such a lot for each 
other.” And then he pressed his face 
harder than ever into the grass, and his 
long body quivered all over. But not for 
long. In a moment he took fierce hold 
on himself, muttering, ‘““Well, one must 
carry on, whatever happens,” and apolo- 
gized disjointedly. ‘What a fearful fool 
you must think me! And—and this isn’t 
very pippy for you, old chap.” Pres- 
ently, after that, he sat up, and said, 
brushing it all aside, “We're facing the 
old moat, aren’t we? ‘There’s an inter- 
esting bit of tradition about it that I must 
tell you.” 

And there you were, Cary thought: 
no matter how much Gerald might be 
suffering from his misfortune, he must 
carry on just the same, and see that his 
visitor had a pleasant time. It made 
the Virginian feel like an outsider and 
very young, as if he were not old enough 
for them to show him their real feelings. 

Another thing that he noticed was that 





they did not seem to want him to meet 
people. They never took him anywhere 
to call, and if visitors came to the house, 
they showed an almost panicky desire to 
get him out of the way. That again hurt 
his pride. What in heaven’s name was 
the matter with him anyway! 


III 


However, on the last afternoon of his 
stay at Bishopsthorpe, he told himself 
with a rather rueful grin, that his man- 
ners must have improved a little, for they 
took him to tea at the rectory. 

He was particularly glad to go there 
because, from certain jokes of Withers’s, 
who had known the Sherwoods since boy- 
hood, he gathered that Chev and the rec- 
tor’s daughter were engaged. And just 
as he would have liked Chev to meet 
Sally Berkeley, so he wanted to meet 
Miss Sybil Gaylord. 

He had little hope of having a téte-a 
téte with her, but as it fell out he did. 
They were all in the rectory garden to- 
gether, Gerald and the rector a little be- 
hind Miss Gaylord and himself, as they 
strolled down a long walk with high 
hedges bordering it. On the other side 
of the hedge Lady Sherwood and _ her 
hostess still sat at the tea-tabfe, and then 
it was that Cary heard Mrs. Gaylord say 
distinctly, “I’m afraid the strain has been 
too much for you—you should have let us 
have him.” 

To which Lady Sherwood returned 
quickly, “Oh, no, that would have been 
impossible with : 

“Come—come this way—I must show 
you the view from the arbor,” Miss Gay- 
lord broke in breathlessly; and laying a 
hand on his arm, she turned him abruptly 
into a side path. 

Glancing down at her, the Southerner 
could not but note the panic and distress 
in her fair face. It was so obvious that 
the overheard words referred to him, and 
he was so bewildered by the whole situa- 
tion, that he burst out impulsively, “I 
say, what is the’ matter with me? Why- 
do they find me so hard to put up with? 
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Is it something I do—or don’t they like 
Americans? Honestly, I wish you'd tell 
me.” 

She stood still at that, looking at him, 
her blue eyes full of distress and concern. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” she cried. ‘“They 
would be so sorry to have you think any- 
thing like that.” 

“But what is it?” he persisted. 
they like Americans?” 

“Qh, no, it isn’t that—Oh, quite the 
contrary!” she returned eagerly. 

“Then it’s something about me they 
don’t like?” 

“Oh, no, no! Least of all, that— 
don’t think that!” she begged. 

“But what am I to think then?” 

“Don’t think anything just yet,” she 
pleaded. ‘Wait a little, and you will 
understand.” 

She was so evidently distressed that he 
could not press her further; and fearing 
she might think him unappreciative, he 
said, “Well, whatever it is, it hasn’t pre- 
vented me from having a ripping good 
time. They’ve seen to that, and just 
done everything for my pleasure.” 

She looked up quickly, and to his re- 
lief he saw that for once he had said the 
right thing. 

“You have enjoyed it, then?” she ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“Most awfully,” he assured her warm- 
ly. “I shall always remember what a 
happy leave they gave me.” 

She gave a little sigh of satisfaction, 
“T am so glad,” she said. “They wanted 
you to have a good time—that was what 
we all wanted.” 

He looked at her gratefully, thinking 
how sweet she was in her fair English 
beauty, and how good to care that he 
should have enjoyed his leave. How dif- 
ferent she was, too, from Sally Berkeley— 
why she would have made two of his lit- 
tle girl! And how quiet! Sally Berke- 
ley, with her quick glancing vivacity, 
would have been all around her and off 
again like a humming-bird before she 
could have uttered two words. And yet 
he was sure that they would have been 
friends, just as he and Chev were. Per- 
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haps they all would be, after the war. 
And then he began to talk about Chev, 
being sure that, had the circumstances 
been reversed, Sally Berkeley would have 
wanted news of him. Instantly he was 
aware of a tense listening stillness on her 
part. ‘That pleased him. Well, she did 
care for the old fellow all right, he 
thought; and though she made no re- 
sponse, averting her face, and plucking 
nervously at the leaves of the hedge as 
they passed slowly along, he went on 
pouring out his eager admiration for his 
friend. 

At last they came to a seat in an ar- 
bor, from which one looked out upon a 
green beneficent landscape. It was an 
intimate secluded little spot—and oh, if 
Sally Berkeley were only there to sit 
beside him! And as he thought of this, 
it came to him whimsically that in all 
probability she must be longing for 
Chev, just as he was for Sally. ; 

Dropping down on the bench beside 
her, he leaned over, and said with a 
friendly, almost brotherly, grin of under- 
standing, “I reckon you’re wishing Cap- 
tain Sherwood was sitting here, instead 
of Lieutenant Cary.” 

The minute the impulsive words were 
out of his mouth, he knew he had blun- 
dered, been awkward, and inexcusably in- 
timate. She gave a little choked gasp, 
and her biue eyes stared up at him, wide 
and startled. Good heavens, what a 
break he had made! No wonder the 
Sherwoods couldn’t trust him in com- 
pany! ‘There seemed no apology that he 
could offer in words, but at least, he 
thought, he would show her that he 
would not have intruded on her secret 
without being willing to share his with 
her. With awkward haste he put his 
hand into his breast-pocket, and dragged 
forth the picture of Sally Berkeley he al- 
ways carried there. 

“This is the little girl I’m thinking 
about,” he said, turning very red, yet boy- 
ishly determined to make amends, and 
also proudly confident of Sally Berke- 
ley’s charms. “I’d like mighty well for 
you two to know one another.” 
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She took the picture in silence, and for 
a long moment stared down at the soft 
little face, so fearless, so confident and 
gay, that smiled appealingly back at her. 
Then she did something astonishing,— 
something which seemed to him wholly 
un-English—and yet he thought it the 
sweetest thing he had ever seen. Cup- 
ping her strong hands about the picture 
with a quick protectiveness, she suddenly 
raised it to her lips, and kissed it lightly. 
“© little girl!’ she cried, “I hope you 
will be very happy!” 


Miss Gaylord rose. ‘There are Ger- 
ald and father looking for you,” she said, 
“and I must go now.” She held out her 
hand. “Thank you for letting me see 
her picture, and for everything you said 
about Captain Sherwood—for everything 
remember—I want you to remember.” 

With a light pressure of her fingers she 
was gone, slipping away through the 
shrubbery, and he did not see her again. 
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So he came to his last morning at Bish- © 
opsthorpe; and as he dressed, he wished ~ 
it could have been different ; that he were P 
not still conscious of that baffling wall of — 


The little involuntary act, so tender, 
so sisterly and spontaneous, touched the 
Virginian extremely. 

“Thanks, awfully,” he said unstead- 


ily. “She’ll think a lot of that, just as I 
do—and I know she’d wish you the 
same.” 

She made no reply to that, and as she 
handed the picture back to him, he saw 
that her hands were trembling, and he 
had a sudden conviction that, if she had 
been Sally Berkeley, her eyes would have 
been full of tears. As she was Sybil 
Gaylord, however, there were no tears 
there, only a look that he never forgot. 
The look of one much older, protective, 
maternal almost, and as if she were gaz- 
ing back at Sally Berkeley and himself 
from a long way ahead on the road of 
life. He supposed it was the way most 
English people felt nowadays. He had 
surprised it so often on all their faces, 
that he could not help speaking of it. 

“You all think we Americans are aw- 
fully young and raw, don’t you?” he 
questioned. 

“Oh, no, not that,” she deprecated. 
“Young perhaps for these days, yes—but 
it is more that you—that your country is 
so—so unsuffered. And we don’t want 
you to suffer!” she added quickly. 

Yes, that was it! He understood now, 
and, heavens, how fine it was! Old Eng- 
land was wounded deep—deep. What 
she suffered herself she was too proud to 
show; but out of it she wrought a great 
maternal care for the newcomer. Yes, it 
was fine—he hoped his country would 
understand. 


reserve between himself and Chev’s peo- 
ple, for whom, despite all, he had come — 


to have a real affection. 

In the breakfast-room he found them 
all assembled, and his last meal there 
seemed to him as constrained and difficult 
as any that had preceded it. It was 
over finally, however, and in a few min- 
utes he would be leaving. 

“T can never thank you enough for the 


splendid time I’ve had here,” he said as — 


he rose. “I’ll be seeing Chev to-morrow, 
and I'll tell him all about everything.” 

Then-he stopped dead. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation, old Sir Charles had 
stumbled to his feet, knocking over his 
chair, and hurried blindly out of the 
room; .and Gerald said, “Mother!” in a 
choked appeal. 

As if it were a signal between them 
Lady Sherwood pushed her chair back a 
little from the table, her long delicate fin- 
gers dropped together loosely in her lap; 
she gave a faint sigh as if a restraining 
mantle slipped from her shoulders, and, 
looking up at the youth before her, her 


| fine pale face lighted with a kind of 


glory, she said, ‘“‘No, dear lad, no. You 
can never tell Chev, for he is gone.” 


“Gone!” he cried. 


“Yes,” she nodded back at him, just 


above a whisper; and now her face quiv- 
ered, and the tears began to rush down 
her cheeks. 

“Not dead!’ he cried. 


“Not Cheyv— 
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not that! 
that!” 
“Yes,” Gerald said. 
two days after you left.” 
It was so overwhelming, so unexpected 
and shocking, above all so terrible, that 
the friend he had so greatly loved and 


O my God, Gerald, not 


“They got him 


_ admired was gone out of his life forever, 
that young Cary stumbled back into his 
_ seat, and, crumpling over, buried his face 


mn 


in his hands, making great uncouth gasps 
as he strove to choke back his grief. 

Gerald groped hastily around the ta- 
ble, and flung an arm about his shoulders. 

“Steady on, dear fellow, steady,” he 
said, though his own voice broke. 

“When did you hear?” Cary got out 
at last. 

“We got the official notice just the 
day before you came—and Withers has 
written us particulars since.” 

“And you let me come in spite of it! 
And stay on, when every word I said 
about him must have—have fairly cruci- 
fied each one of you! Oh, forgive me! 
forgive me!” he cried distractedly. He 
saw it all now; he understood at last. It 
was not on Gerald’s account that they 
could not talk of flying and of Chev, it 
was because—because their hearts were 
broken over Chev himself. ‘Oh, for- 
give me!” he gasped again. 

“Dear lad, there is nothing to forgive,” 
Lady Sherwood returned. ‘How could 
we help loving your generous praise of 
our poor darling? We loved it, and you 
for it; we wanted to hear it, but we were 
afraid. We were afraid we might break 
down, and that you would find out.” 

The tears were still running down her 
cheeks. She did not brush them away 
now; she seemed glad to have them there 
at last. 

Sinking down on his knees, he caught 
her hands. 
such a_ horrible thing?” he cried. 
“Couldn’t you have trusted me to under- 
stand? Couldn’t you see I loved him 
just as you did—No, no!” he broke down 
humbly. “Of course I couldn’t love him 
as his own people did. But you must 
have seen how I felt about him—how I 
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admired him, and would have followed 
him anywhere—and of course if I had 
known, I should have gone away at once.” 

“Ah, but that was just what we were 
afraid of,” she said quickly. “We were 
afraid you would go away and have a 
lonely leave somewhere. And in these 
days a boy’s leave is so precious a thing 
that nothing must spoil it—nothing,’ she 
reiterated; and her tears fell upon his 
hands like a benediction. ‘But we didn’t 
do it very well, I’m afraid,” she went on 
presently, with gentle contrition. ‘You 
were too quick and understanding; you 
guessed there was something wrong. We 
were sorry not to manage better,” she 
apologized. 

“Oh, you wonderful, wonderful peo- 
ple!” he gasped. ‘‘Doing everything for 
my happiness, when all the time—all the 
time ii 

His voice went out sharply, as his mind 
flashed back to scene after scene: to Ger- 
ald’s long body lying quivering on the 
grass; to Sybil Gaylord wishing Sally 
Berkeley happiness out of her own tra- 
gedy; and to the high look on Lady 
Sherwood’s face. They seemed to him 
themselves, and yet more than themselves 
—shining bits in the mosaic of a great 
nation. Disjointedly there passed through 
his mind familiar words—*“these are they 
who have washed their garments—having 
come out of great tribulation.” No won- 
der they seemed older. 

“We—we couldn’t have done it 
America,” he said humbly. 

He had a desperate desire to get away 
to himself; to hide his face in his arms, 
and give vent to the tears that were 
stifling him; to weep for his lost friend, 
and for this great heartbreaking heroism 
of theirs. 

“But why did you do it?” he persisted. 
“Was it because I was his friend ?” 

“Oh, it was much more than that,” 
Gerald said quickly. “It was a matter of 
the two countries. Of course, we jolly 
well knew you didn’t belong to us, and 
didn’t want to, but for the life of us 
we couldn’t help a sort of feeling that 
vou did. And when America was in at 
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last, and you fellows began to come, you 
seemed like our very own come back after 
many years, and,” he added, a throb in his 
voice, ‘“we were most awfully glad to see 
you—we wanted a chance to show you 
how England felt.” 

Skipworth Cary rose to his feet. “The 
tears for his friend were still wet upon 
his lashes. Stooping, he took Lady Sher- 
wood’s hands in his and raised them to his 


lips. “As long as I live, I shall never 
forget,’ he said. “And others of us have 
seen it, too, in other ways—be sure Amer- 
ica will never forget, either.” 

She looked up at his untouched youth 
out of her beautiful sad eyes, the exalted 
light still shining through her tears. 
“Yes,” she said, “you see it was—I don’t 
know exactly how to put it—but it was 
England to America.” 


FOOTFALLS! 


WILBuR DANIEL STEELE 


Since 1915 Wilbur Daniel Steele (1886- 


lishing with regularity short stories of unusual eri 


), a North Carolinian by birth, has been pub- 


While his impressionistic style and real- 


istic detail seem to ally him with the modern Realists, the conscious design of his stories raises 


them as works of art above the productions of most of his contemporaries. 


Vivid projection of 


character, exceptional facility in motivating plot, and keen sensibility to artistic form character- 


ize his work. 


In “Footfalls,” which appeared in the Pictorial Review in 1920, the elements of character, 
plot, and setting are harmoniously blended, that of character predominating. Boaz Negro, 
with his “unquenchable exuberance” finally triumphant over tragic circumstance, is an un- 


forgettable figure. 


Tuis is not an easy story; not a road 
for tender or for casual feet. Better the 
meadows. Let me warn you, it is as 
hard as that old man’s soul and as sunless 
as his eyes. It has its inception in catas- 
trophe, and its end in an act of almost in- 
credible violence; between them it tells 
barely how one long blind can become 
also deaf and dumb. 

He lived in one of those old puritan sea 
towns where the strain has come down 
austere and moribund, so that his act 
would not be quite unbelievable. Ex- 
cept that the town is no longer Puritan 
and Yankee. It has been betrayed; 
has become an outpost of the Portuguese 
islands. 

This man, this blind cobbler himself, 
was a Portuguese from St. Michael, in 
the Western Islands, and his name was 
Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. An unquenchable ex- 
uberance lived in him. When he arose 
in the morning he made vast, as it were 
uncontrollable, gestures with his stout 


TReprinted by courtesy of Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. 


arms. He came into his shop singing. 
His voice, strong and deep as the chest 
from which it emanated, rolled out 
through the doorway and along the 
street, and the fishermen, done with their 
morning work and lounging and smoking 
along the wharfs, said, “Boaz is to work 
already.” Then they came up to sit in 
the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. 
One sees the interior always dimly 
thronged. They sit on the benches 
watching the artisan at his work for 
hours, and they talk about everything in 
the world. A cobbler is known by the 
company he keeps. ~ 

Boaz Negro kept young company. He 
would have nothing to do with the old. 


On his own head the gray hairs set 


thickly. 

He had a grown son. But the benches 
in his shop were for the lusty and valiant 
young, men who could spend the night 
drinking, and then at three o’clock in the 
morning turn out in the rain and dark 
to pull at the weirs, sing songs, buffet 
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boat’s bottom, and make loud jokes about 
the fundamental things, love and birth 
and death. Harkening to their boasts 
and strong prophecies his breast heaved 
and his heart beat faster. He was a 
large, full-blooded fellow, fashioned for 
exploits; the flame in his darkness burned 
higher even to hear of them. 

It is scarcely conceivable how Boaz Ne- 
gro could have come through this much of 
his life still possessed of that unquenchable 
and priceless exuberance; how he would 
sing in the dawn; how, simply listening 
to the recital of deeds in gale or brawl, 
he could forget himself a blind man, tied 
to a shop and a last; easily make of 
himself a lusty young fellow _breast- 
ing the sunlit and adventurous tide of 
life. 

He had had a wife, whom he had loved. 
Fate, which had scourged him with the 
initial scourge of blindness, had seen fit 
to take his Angelina away. He had had 
four sons. ‘Three, one after another, had 
been removed, leaving only Manuel, the 
- youngest. Recovering slowly, with agony, 
from each of these recurrent blows, his 
unquenchable exuberance had lived. And 
there was another thing quite as extra- 
ordinary. He had never done anything 
but work, and that sort of thing may kill 
the flame where an abrupt catastrophe 
fails. Work in the dark. Work, work, 
work! And accompanied by privation; 
an almost miserly scale of personal econ- 
omy. Yes, indeed, he had “skinned his 
fingers,” especially in the earlier years. 
When it tells most. 

How he had worked! Not alone in 
the daytime, but also sometimes, when 
orders were heavy, far into the night. It 
was strange for one, passing along that 
deserted street at midnight, to hear issu- 
ing from the black shop of Boaz Negro 
the rhythmical tap-tap-tap of hammer on 
wooden peg. 

Nor was that sound all: no man in 
town could get far past that shop in his 
nocturnal wandering unobserved. No 
more than a dozen footfalls, and from the 
darkness Boaz’s voice rolled forth, fra- 
ternal, stentorian, ‘Good night, An- 
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tone!” Caleb 
Snow!” 

To Boaz Negro it was still broad day. 

Now, because of this, he was what 
might be called a substantial man. He 
owned his place, his shop, opening on 
the sidewalk, and behind it the dwelling- 
house with trellised galleries upstairs and 
down. 

And there was always something for 
his son, a “piece for the pocket,” a dollar-, 
five-, even a ten-dollar bill if he had 
“got to have it.” Manuel was “a good 
boy.” Boaz not only said this; he felt 
that he was assured of it in his under- 
standing, to the infinite peace of his 
heart. 

It was curious that he should be ig- 
norant only of the one nearest to him. 
Not because he was physically blind. Be 
certain he knew more of other men and 
of other men’s sons than they or their 
neighbors did. More, that is to say, of 
their hearts, their understandings, their 
idiosyncrasies, and their ultimate weight 
in the balance-pan of eternity. 

His simple explanation of Manuel was 


“Good night to you, 


that Manuel “wasn’t too stout.” To 
others he said this, and to himself. Man- 
uel was not indeed too robust. How 


should he be vigorous when he never did 
anything to make him so? He never 
worked. Why should he work, when 
existence was provided for, and when 
there was always that “piece for the 


pocket”? Even a ten-dollar bill on a 

Saturday night! No, Manuel ‘wasn’t 
M/ 

too stout.” 


In the shop they let it go at that. The 
misssteps and frailties of every one else 
in the world were canvassed there with 
the most shameless publicity. But Boaz 
Negro was a blind man, and in a sense 
their host. Those reckless, strong young 
fellows respected and loved him. It was 
allowed to stand at that. Manuel was 
“a good boy.” Which did not prevent 
them, by the way, from joining later in 
the general condemnation of that father’s 
laxity—“the ruination of the boy!” 

“He should have put him to work, 
that’s what.” 
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“He should have said to Manuel, 
‘Look here, if you want a dollar, go earn 
it. first.’ ”’ 

As a matter of fact, only one man ever 
gave Boaz the advice direct. “That was 


Campbell Wood. And Wood never sat. 


in that shop. 

In every small town there is one young 
man who is spoken of as “rising.” As 
often as not he is not a native, but ‘from 
away.” 

In this town Campbell Wood was that 
man. He had come from another part 
of the state to take a place in the bank. 
He lived in the upper story of Boaz 
Negro’s house, the ground floor now do- 
ing for Boaz and the meagre remnant of 
his family. “The old woman who came in 
to tidy up for the cobbler looked after 
Wood’s rooms as well. 

Dealing with Wood, one had first of 
all the sense of his incorruptibility. A 
little ruthless perhaps, as if one could 
imagine him, in defense of his integrity, 
cutting off his friend, cutting off his own 
hand, cutting off the very stream flowing 
out from the wellsprings of human kind- 
ness. An exaggeration, perhaps. 

He was by long odds the most eligible 
young man in town; good looking in a 
spare, ruddy, sandy-haired Scottish fash- 
ion; important, incorruptible, “rising.” 
But he took good care of his heart. Pre- 
cisely that; like a sharp-eyed duenna to 
his own heart. One felt that here was 
the man, if ever was the man, who held 
his destiny in his own hand. Failing, of 
course, some quite gratuitous and unfore- 
seeable catastrophe. 

Not that he was not human, or even 
incapable of laughter or passion. He was, 
in a way, immensely accessible. He 
never clapped one on the shoulder; on the 
other hand, he never failed to speak. Not 
even to Boaz. 

Returning from the bank in the after- 
noon, he had always a word for the cob- 
bler. Passing out again to supper at his 
boarding-place, he had another, about the 
weather, the prospects of rain. And if 
Boaz were at work in the dark when he 


returned from an evening at the Board of | 


Trade, there was a “Good night, Mr. 
Negro!” sa 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward 
his lodger was curious and paradoxical. 
He did not pretend to anything less than 
reverence for the young man’s position; 
precisely on account of that position he 
was conscious toward Wood of a vague 
distrust. ‘This was because he was an 
uneducated fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large 
finance is as uncomfortable as the idea of 
the law. It must be said for Boaz that, 
responsive to Wood’s unfailing civility, 
he fought against this sensation of dim_ 
and somehow shameful distrust. 

Nevertheless his whole parental soul 
was in arms that evening, when, return- 
ing from the bank and finding the shop 
empty of loungers, Wood paused a mo- 
ment to propose the bit of advice already 
referred to. 

“Haven’t you ever thought of having 
Manuel learn the trade?” 

A suspicion, a kind of premonition, 
lighted the fires of defense. 

“Shoemaking,” said Boaz, “is good 
enough for a blind man.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. At least it’s bet- 
ter than doing nothing at all.” 

Boaz’s hammer was still. He sat 
silent, monumental. Outwardly. For 
once his unfailing response had failed 
him, “Manuel ain’t too stout, you 
know.” Perhaps it had become sud- 
denly inadequate. 

He hated Wood; he despised Wood; 
more than ever before, a hundredfold 
more, quite abruptly, he distrusted Wood. 

How could a man say such things as 
Wood had said? And where Manuel 
himself might hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz’s 
other emotions—hatred and contempt and 
distrust—were overshadowed. Sitting 
in darkness, no sound had come to his 
ears, no footfall, no infinitesimal creaking 
of a floor-plank. Yet by some sixth un- 
canny sense of the blind he was aware 
that Manuel was standing in the dusk of 
the entry joining the shop to the house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The 
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voice came out of his throat, harsh, bit- 

ter, and loud enough to have carried ten 

times the distance to his son’s ears. 
“Manuel is a good boy!” 
“Yes——h’m—yes—I suppose so.” 


Wood shifted his weight. He seemed 
uncomfortable. 

“Well. Ill be running along, I—ugh! 
Heavens!” 

Something was _ happening. Boaz 


heard exclamations, breathings, the rustle 
of sleeve-cloth in large, frantic, and futile 
graspings—all without understanding. 
Immediately there was an impact on the 
floor, and with it the unmistakable clink 
of metal. Boaz even heard that the metal 
was minted, and that the coins were gold. 
He understood. A coin-sack, gripped not 
quite carefully enough for a moment un- 
der the other’s overcoat, had shifted, 
slipped, escaped, and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! 

It was a dreadful moment for Boaz, 
dreadful in its native sense, as full of 
dread. Why? It was a moment of hor- 
rid revelation, ruthless clarification. His 
son, his link with the departed Angelina, 
that “good boy”—~Manuel, standing in the 
shadow of the entry, visible alone to the 
blind, had heard the clink of falling gold, 
and—and Boaz wished that he had not! 

There, amazing, disconcerting, destroy- 
ing, stood the sudden fact. 

Sitting as impassive and monumental 
as ever, his strong, bleached hands at rest 
on his work, round drops of sweat came 
out on Boaz’s forehead. He scarcely took 
the sense of what Wood was saying. 
Only fragments. 

“Government money, understand—for 
the breakwater workings—huge—too 
many people know here, everywhere— 
don’t trust the safe—tin safe—‘Noah’s 
Ark’—give you my word—Heavens, no!” 

It boiled down to this—the money, 
more money than was good for that anti- 
quated ‘“‘Noah’s Ark” at the bank—and 
whose contemplated sojourn there over- 
night was public to too many minds—in 
short, Wood was not only incorruptible, 
he was canny. To what one of those 
minds, now, would it occur that he should 
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od 
take away that money bodily, under cas- 
ual cover of his coat, to his own lodg- 
ings behind the cobbler-shop of Boaz Ne- 
gro? For this one, this important night! 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, 
because he did not like to have the re- 
sponsibility of secret sharer cast upon 
any one, even upon Boaz, even by acci- 
dent. On the other hand, how tremend- 
ously fortunate that it had been Boaz and 
not another. So far as that went, Wood 
had no more anxiety now than before. 
One incorruptible knows another. 

“Td trust you, Mr. Negro” (that was 
one of the fragments” which came and 
stuck in the cobbler’s brain), ‘“‘as far as I 
would myself. As long as it’s only you. 
I’m just going up here and throw it 
under the bed. Oh, yes, certainly.” 

Boaz ate no supper. For the first 
time in his life food was dry in his gullet. 
Even under those other successive crush- 
ing blows of Fate the full and generous 
habit of his functionings had carried on 
unabated; he had always eaten what was 
set before him. ‘Tonight, over his un- 
touched plate, he watched Manuel with 
his sightless eyes, keeping track of his 
every mouthful, word, intonation, breath. 
What profit he expected to extract from 
this catlike surveillance it is impossible to 
say. 

When they arose from the supper- 
table Boaz made another Herculean ef- 
fort. “Manuel, you’re a good boy!” 

The formula had a quality of appeal, of 
despair, and of command. 

“Manuel, you should be short of 
money, maybe. Look, what’s this? A 
tenner? Well, there’s a piece for the 
pocket; go and enjoy yourself.” 

He would have been frightened had 
Manuel, upsetting tradition, declined: the 
offering. With the morbid contrariness 
of the human imagination, the boy’s avid 
grasping gave him no comfort. 

He went out into the shop, where it 
was already dark, drew to him his last, 
his tools, mallets, cutters, pegs, leather. 
And having prepared to work, he re- 
mained idle. He found himself listen- 


ing. 
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It has been observed that the large 
phenomena of sunlight and darkness were 
nothing to Boaz Negro. A busy night 
was broad day. Yet there was a differ- 
ence; he knew it with the blind man’s 
eyes, the ears. 

Day was a vast confusion, or rather a 
wide fabric, of sounds; great and little 
sounds all woven together, voices, foot- 
falls, wheels, far-off whistles and fog- 
horns, flies buzzing in the sun. Night 
was another thing. Still there were 
voices and footfalls, but rarer, emerging 
from the large, pure body of silence as 
definite, surprising, and yet familiar en- 
tities. 

To-night there was an easterly wind, 
coming off the water and carrying the 
sound of waves. So far as other fugitive 
sounds were concerned it was the same as 
silence. The wind made little difference 
to the ears. It nullified, from one direc- 
tion at least, the other two visual pro- 
cesses of the blind, the sense of touch and 
the sense of smell. It blew away from 
the shop, toward the living-house. 

As has been said, Boaz found himself 
listening, scrutinizing with an extraordin- 
ary attention, this immense background 
of sound. He heard footfalls. The 
story of that night was written, for him, 
in footfalls. 

He heard them moving about the 
house, the lower floor, prowling here, 
there, halting for long spaces, advancing, 
retreating softly on the planks. About 
this aimless, interminable perambulation 
there was something to twist the nerves, 
something led and at the same time driven 
like a succession of frail and indecisive 
charges. 

Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All 
his impulse called him to make a stir, 
join battle, cast in the breach the re- 
enforcement of his presence, authority, 
good will. He sank back again; his 
hands fell down. The curious impotence 
of the spectator held him. 

He heard footfalls, too, on the upper 
floor, a little fainter, borne to the inner 
rather than the outer ear, along the solid 
causeway of partitions and floor, the legs 


of his chair, the bony framework of his 
body. Very faint indeed. Sinking back 
easily into the background of the wind. 
They, too, came and went, this room, 
that, to the passage, the stair-head, and 
away. About them, too, there was the 
same quality of being led and at the same 
time of being driven. 

Time went by. In his darkness it 
semed to Boaz that hours must have 
passed. He heard voices. ‘Together 
with the footfalls, that abrupt, brief, and 
(in view of Wood’s position) astounding 
interchange of sentences made up his his- 
tory of the night. Wood must have — 
opened the door at the head of the stair; 
by the sound of his voice he would 
be standing there, peering below perhaps; 
perhaps listening. 

“What’s wrong down there?” he 
called. ‘Why don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel’s voice, 
“Ain’t sleepy.” 

“Neither am I. 
like to play cards?” 

“What kind? Euchre! 
all right. Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming 
up and having a game of euchre then, 
Manuel? If you can’t sleep?” 

“That'd be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to join 
the footfalls on the upper floor. ‘There 
was the sound of a door closing. 

Boaz sat still. In the gloom he might 
have been taken for a piece of furniture, 
of machinery, an extraordinary lay fig- 
ure, perhaps, for the trying on of the 
boots he made. He seemed scarcely to 
breathe, only the sweat starting from his 
brow giving him an aspect of life. = 

He ought to have run, and leaped up — 
that inner stair and pounded with his 
fists on that door. He seemed unable to 
move. At rare intervals feet passed on 
the sidewalk outside, just at his elbow, so 
to say, and yet somehow, to-night, im- 
measurably far away. Beyond the orbit 
of the moon. He heard Rugg, the police- 
man, noting the silence of the shop, mut- 
tering, “Boaz is to bed to-night,” as he 
passed. 


Look here, do you 


I like euchre 
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‘The wind increased. It poured against 
the shop with its deep, continuous sound 
of a river. Submerged in its body, Boaz 
caught the note of the town bell striking 
midnight. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard 
footfalls. He heard them coming around 
the corner of the shop from the house, 
footfalls half swallowed by the wind, 
passing discreetly, without haste, re- 
treating, merging step by step with the 
huge, incessant background of the wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. 
He had the impulse to start up, to fling 
open the door, shout into the night, 
“What are you doing? Stop there! 
Say! What are you doing and where are 
you going?” 

And as before, the curious impotence 
of the spectator held him motionless. He 
had not stirred in his chair. And those 
footfalls, upon which hinged, as it were, 
that momentous decade of his life, were 
gone. 

There was nothing to listen for now. 
Yet he continued to listen. Once or 
twice, half arousing himself, he drew 
toward him his unfinished work. And 
then relapsed into immobility. 

As has been said, the wind, making 
little difference to the ears, made all the 
difference in the world with the sense of 
feeling and the sense of smell. From 
the one important direction of the house. 
That is how it could come about that 
Boaz Negro could sit, waiting and listen- 
ing to nothing in the shop and remain 
ignorant of disaster until the alarm had 
gone away and come back again, pound- 
ing, shouting, clanging. 

“Firel’’ he heard them bawling in the 
street. “Fire! Fire!’ 

Only slowly did he understand that 
the fire was in his own house. 

There is nothing stiller in the world 
than the skeleton of a house in the dawn 
after a fire. It is as if everything liv- 
ing, positive, violent, had been com- 
pletely drained in the one flaming act of 
violence, leaving nothing but negation till 
the end of time. It is worse than a tomb. 
A monstrous stillness! Even the foot- 


falls of the searchers can not disturb it, 
for they are separate and superficial. In 
its presence they are almost frivolous. 

Half an hour after dawn the searchers 
found the body, if what was left from 
that consuming ordeal might be called a 
body. The discovery came as a shock. 
It seemed incredible that the occupant of 
that house, no cripple or invalid but an 
able man in the prime of youth, should 
not have awakened and made good his es- 
cape. It was the upper floor which had 
caught; the stairs had stood to the last. 
It was beyond calculation. Even if he 
had been asleep! 

And he had not been asleep. This 
second and infinitely more appalling dis- 
covery began to be known. Slowly. By 
a hint, a breath of rumour here; there an 
allusion, half taken back. The man, 
whose incinerated body still lay curled in 
its bed of cinders, had been dressed at the 
moment of disaster; even to the watch, 
the cuff-buttons, the studs, the very scarf- 
pin. Fully clothed to the last detail, 
precisely as those who had dealings at the 
bank might have seen Campbell Wood 
any week-day morning for the past eight 
months. A man does not sleep with his 
clothes on. The skull of the man had 
been broken, as if with a blunt instru- 
ment of iron. On the charred lacework 
of the floor lay the leg of an old andiron 
with which Boaz Negro and his Ange- 
lina had set up housekeeping in that new 
house. 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, 
coming up the street from that gaping 
“Noah’s Ark” at the bank, to round out 
the scandalous circle of circumstance. 

“Where is Manuel?” 

Boaz Negro still sat in his shop, im- 
passive, monumental, his thick, hairy arms 
resting on the arms of his chair. The 
tools and materials of his work remained 
scattered about him, as his irresolute gath- 
ering of the night before had left them. 
Into his eyes no change could come. He 
had lost his house, the visible monument 
of all those years of ‘‘skinning his fin- 
gers.” It would seem that he had lost 
his son. And he had lost something in- 
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calculably precious—that hitherto un- 
quenchable exuberance of the man. 

“Where is Manuel ?” 

When he spoke his voice was unac- 
cented and stale, like the voice of a man 
already dead. 

“Yes, where is Manuel?” 

He had answered them with their own 
question. 

“When did you last see him?” 

Neither he nor they seemed to take note 
of that profound irony. 

“At supper.” 

“Tell us, Boaz; you knew about this 
money?” 

The cobbler nodded his head. 

“And did Manuel ?” 

He might have taken sanctuary in a 
legal doubt. How did he know what 
Manuel knew? Precisely! As before, 
he nodded his head. 

“After supper, Boaz, you were in the 
shop? But you heard something?” 

He went on to tell them what he had 
heard: the footfalls, below and above, the 
extraordinary conversation which had 
broken for a moment the silence of the 
inner hall. The account was bare, the 
phrases monosyllabic. He reported only 
what had been registered on the sensi- 
tive tympanums of his ears, to the last 
whisper of footfalls stealing past the 
dark wall of the shop. Of all the form- 
less tangle of thoughts, suspicions, inter- 
pretations, and the special and personal 
knowledge given to the blind which 
moved in his brain, he said nothing. 

He shut his lips there. He felt him- 
self on the defensive. Just as he distrusted 
the higher ramifications of finance (his 
house had gone down uninsured), so be- 
fore the rites and processes of that 
inscrutable creature, the Law, he felt him- 
self menaced by the invisible and the un- 
known, helpless, oppressed; in an abject 
sense, skeptical. 

“Keep clear of the Law!” they had 
told him in his youth. ‘The monster his 
imagination had summoned up then still 
stood beside him in his age. 

Having exhausted his monosyllabic 
and superficial evidence, they could move 
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him no farther. He became deaf and 
dumb. He sat before them, an image 
cast in some immensely heavy stuff, in- 
animate. His lack of visible emotion im- 
pressed them. Remembering his exuber- 
ance, it was only the stranger to see him 
unmoving and unmoved. Only once did 
they catch sight of something beyond. As 
they were preparing to leave he opened his 
mouth. What he said was like a swan- 
song to the years of his exuberant happi- 
ness. Even now there was no color of 
expression in his words, which sounded 
mechanical. 

“Now I have lost everything. My 
house. My last son. Even my honor. 
You would not think I would like to live. 
But I go to live. I go to work. That 
cachorra,| one day he shall come back 
again, in the dark night, to have a look. 
I shall go to show you all. That ca- 
chorra!l” 

(And from that time on, it was noted, 
he never referred to the fugitive by any 
other name than cachorra, which is a 
kind of dog. “That cachorral’” As if 
he had forfeited the relationship not only 
of the family, but of the very genus, the 
very race! ‘That cachorral’ 

He pronounced this resolution without 
passion. When they assured him that 
the culprit would come back again in- 
deed, much sooner than he expected, 
“with a rope around his neck,” he shook 
his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra 
now. But one day 3 

There was something about its very 
colorlessness which made it sound orac- 
ular. It was at least prophetic. They 
searched, laid their traps, proceeded with 
all their placards, descriptions, rewards, 
clues, trails. But on Manuel Negro they 
never laid their hands. 

Months passed and became years. 
Boaz Negro did not rebuild his house. 
He might have done so, out of his earn- 
ings, for upon himself he spent scarcely 
anything, reverting to his old habit of an 
almost miserly economy. Yet perhaps it 





1“A grown whelp.” 
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would have been harder after all. For 
his earnings were less and less. In that 
town a cobbler who sits in an empty shop 
is apt to want for trade. Folk take their 
boots to mend where they take their 
bodies to rest and their minds to be edified. 

No longer did the walls of Boaz’s shop 
resound to the boastful recollections of 
young men. Boaz had changed. He 
had become not only different, but oppo- 
site. A metaphor will do best. The 
spirit of Boaz Negro had been a mea- 
dowed hillside giving upon the open sea, 
the sun, the warm, wild winds from be- 
yond the blue horizon. And covered 
with flowers, always hungry and thirsty 
for the sun and the fabulous wind and 
bright showers of rain. It had become 
an entrenched camp, lying silent, sullen, 
verdureless, under a gray sky. He stood 
solitary against the world. His ap- 
proaches were closed. He was blind, and 
he was also deaf and dumb. 

Against that what can young fellows 
do who wish for nothing but to rest them- 
selves and talk about their friends and 
enemies? ‘They had come and they had 
tried. “They had raised their voices even 
higher than before. ‘Their boasts had 
grown louder, more presumptuous, more 
preposterous, until, before the cold sepa- 
ration of that unmoving and as if con- 
temptuous presence in the cobbler’s chair, 
they burst of their own air, like toy bal- 
loons. And they went and left Boaz 
alone. 

There was another thing which served, 
if not to keep them away, at least not to 
entice them back. ‘That was the aspect 
of the place. It was not cheerful. It 
invited no one. In its way that fire-bitten 
ruin grew to be almost as great a scandal 
as the act itself had been. It was plainly 
an eyesore. A valuable property, on the 
town’s main thoroughfare—and an eye- 
sore! ‘The neighboring owners protested. 

Their protestations might as well have 
gone against a stone wall. That man was 
deaf and dumb. He had become, in a 
way, a kind of vegetable, for the quality 
of a vegetable is that, while it is endowed 
with life, it remains fixed in one spot. 
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For years Boaz was scarcely seen to move ~ 
foot out of that shop that was left him, 
a small square, blistered promontory on 
the shores of ruin. 

He must indeed have carried out some 
rudimentary sort of domestic programme 
under the débris at the rear (he certainly 
did not sleep or eat in the shop.) One 
or two lower rooms were left fairly in- 
tact. ‘The outward aspect of the place 
was formless; it grew to be no more than 
a mound in time; the charred timbers, 
one or two still standing, lean and naked 
against the sky, lost their blackness and 
faded to a silvery gray. It would have 
seemed strange, had they not grown ac- 
customed to the thought, to imagine that 
blind man, like a mole, or some slow slug, 
turning himself mysteriously in the 
bowels of that gray mound—that time- 
silvered “eyesore.” 

When they saw him, however, he was 
in the shop. “They opened the door to 
take in their work (when other cobblers 
turned them off), and they saw him seated 
in his chair in the half darkness, his whole 
person, legs, torso, neck, head, as motion- 
less as the vegetable of which we have 
spoken—only his hands and his bare arms 
endowed with visible life. The gloom 
had bleached the skin to the color of 
damp ivory, and against the background 
of his immobility they moved with a cer- 
tain amazing monstrousness, intermin- 
ably. No, they were never still. One 
wondered what they could be at. Surely 
he could not have had enough work now 
to keep those insatiable hands so mon- 
strously in motion. Even far into the 
night. Tap-tap-tap! Blows continuous 
and powerful. On what? On nothing? 
On the bare iron last? And for what 
purpose? To what conceivable end? 

Well, one could imagine those arms, 
growing paler, also growing thicker and 
most formidable with that unceasing la- 
bor; the muscles feeding themselves om- 
nivorously on their own waste, the cords 
toughening, the bone-tissues revitalizing 
themselves without end. One could im- 
agine the whole aspiration of that mute 
and motionless man pouring itself out 
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into those pallid arms, and the arms tak- 
ing it up with a kind of blind greed. 
Storing it up. Against a day! 

“That cachorra! One day i 

What were the thoughts of the man? 
What moved within that motionless cran- 
ium covered with long hair? Who can 
say? Behind everything, of course, stood 
that bitterness against the world—the 
blind world—blinder than he would ever 
be. And against “that cachorra.” But 
this was no longer a thought; it was the 
man. 

Just as all muscular aspiration flowed 
into his arms, so all the energies of his 
senses turned to his ears. ‘The man had 
become, you might say, two arms and two 
ears. Can you imagine a man listening, 
intently, through the waking hours of 
nine years? 

Listening to footfalls. Marking with 
a special emphasis of concentration the 
beginning, rise, full passage, falling away, 
and dying of all the footfalls. By day, 
by night, winter and summer and winter 
again. Unravelling the skein of footfalls 
passing up and down the street! 

For three years he wondered when they 
would come. For the next three years 
he wondered if they would ever come. 
It was during the last three that a doubt 
began to trouble him. It gnawed at his 
huge moral strength. Like a hidden 
seepage of water, it undermined (in an- 
ticipation) his terrible resolution. It was 
a sign perhaps of age, a slipping away of 
the reckless infallibility of youth. 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should 
fail him. Supposing they were capable of 
being tricked, without his being able to 
know it. Supposing that that cachorra 
should come and go, and he, Boaz, living 
in some vast delusion, some unrealized 
distortion of memory, should let him pass 
unknown. Supposing precisely this thing 
had already happened ! 

Or the other way around. What if he 
should hear the footfalls coming, even 
into the very shop itself? What if he 
should be as sure of them as of his own 
soul? What, then, if he should strike? 
And what then, if it were not that 








cachorra after all? How many tens and 
hundreds of millions of people were there 
in the world? Was it possible for them 
all to have footfalls distinct and different? 

Then they would take him and hang 
him. And that cachorra might then come 
and go at his own will, undisturbed. 

As he sat there sometimes the sweat 
rolled down his nose, cold as rain. 

Supposing! 

Sometimes, quite suddenly, in broad 
day, in the booming silence of the night, 
he would start. Not outwardly. But 
beneath the pale integument of his skin 
all his muscles tightened and his nerves 
sang. His breathing stopped. It seemed 
almost as if his heart stopped. 

Was that it? Were those the feet, 
there, emerging faintly from the distance? 
Yes, there was something about them. 
Yes! Memory was in travail. Yes, yes, 
yes! No! How could he be sure? Ice 
ran down into his empty eyes. The foot- 
falls were already passing. They were 
gone, swallowed up already by time and 
space. Had that been that cachorra? 

Nothing in his life had been so hard 
to meet as this insidious drain of distrust 
in his own powers; this sense of a traitor 
within the walls. His iron-gray hair had 
turned white. It was always this now, 
from the beginning of the day to the end 
of the night: how was he to know? How 
was he to be inevitably, unshakably, sure? 

Curiously, after all this purgatory of 
doubts, he did know them. For a mo- 
ment at least, when he had heard them, 
he was unshakably sure. 

It was on an evening of the winter holi- 
days, the Portuguese festival of Menin’ 
Jesus. Christ was born again in a 
hundred mangers on a hundred tiny al- 
tars; there was cake and wine; songs 
went shouting by to the accompaniment 
of mandolins and tramping feet. The 
wind blew cold under a clear sky. In 
all the houses there were lights; even in 
Boaz Negro’s shop a lamp was lit just 
now, for a man had been in for a pair 


of boots which Boaz had patched. The 


1Menino Jesus—“the child Jesus.” 
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man had gone out again. 
thinking of blowing out the light. 
meant nothing to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the posi- 
tion of the lamp chimney by the heat on 
his face, and puffed out his cheeks to 
blow. Then his cheeks collapsed sud- 
denly, and he sat back again. 

It was not odd that he had failed to 
hear the footfalls until they were actually 
within the door. A crowd of merry- 
makers was passing just then; their songs 
and tramping almost shook the shop. 

Boaz sat back. Beneath his passive 
exterior his nerves thrummed; his mus- 
cles had grown as hard as wood. Yes! 
Yes! But no! He had heard nothing; 
no more than a single step, a single foot- 
pressure on the planks within the door. 
Dear God! He could not tell! 

Going through the pain of an enormous 
effort, he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I—I don’t know. To tell the 
truth sy 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might 
be assumed. Boaz held himself. His 
face remained blank, interrogating, slight- 
ly helpless. 

“T am a little deaf,” he said. 
nearer.” 

The footfalls came half way across the 
intervening floor, and there appeared to 
hesitate. The voice, too, had a note of 
uncertainty. 

“T was just looking around. I have a 
pair of well, you mend shoes?” 

Boaz nodded his head. It was not in 
response to the words, for they meant 
nothing. What he had heard was the 
footfalls on the floor. 

Now he was sure. As has been said, 
for a moment at least after he had heard 
them he was unshakably sure. ‘The con- 
gestion of his muscles had passed. He 
was at peace. 

The voice became audible once more. 
Before the massive preoccupation of the 
blind man it became still less certain of 
itself. 

“Well, I haven’t got the shoes with 
me. I was—just looking around.” 





“Come 
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It was amazing to Boaz, this miracu- 
lous sensation of peace. 

“Wait!” Then, bending his head as 
if listening to the winter wind, “It’s cold 
to-night. You've left the door open. 
But wait!” Leaning down, his hand fell 
on a rope’s end hanging by the chair. 
The gesture was one continuous, unde- 
viating movement of the hand. No hesi- 
tation. No groping. How many bun- 
dreds, how many thousands of times, had 
his hand schooled itself in that gesture! 

A single strong pull. With a little 
bang the front door had swung to and 
latched itself. Not only the front door. 
The other door, leading to the rear, had 
closed too and latched itself with a little 
bang. And leaning forward from his 
chair, Boaz blew out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. 
Outside, feet continued to go by, ringing 
on the frozen road; voices were lifted; 
the wind hustled about the corners of the 
wooden shell with a continuous, shrill 
note of whistling. All of this outside, as 
on another planet. Within the black- 
ness of the shop the complete silence per- 
sisted. 

Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of 
his chair, half-crouching, his head, with 
its long, unkempt, white hair, bent slight- 
ly to one side, he concentrated upon this 
chambered silence the full powers of his 
senses. He hardly breathed. ‘The other 
person in that room could not be breath- 
ing at all, it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the 
stirring of a sole on wood, not the in- 
finitesimal rustle of any fabric. It was 
as if in this utter stoppage of sound, even 
the blood had ceased to flow in the veins 
and arteries of that man, who was like a 
rat caught in a trap. 

It was appalling even to Boaz; even to 
the cat. Listening became more than a 
labor. He began to have to fight against 
a growing impulse to shout out loud, to 
leap, sprawl forward without aim in that 
unstirred darkness—do something. Sweat 
rolled down from behind his ears, into 
his shirt-collar. He gripped the chair- 
arms, To keep quiet he sank his teeth 
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into his lower lip. He would not! He 
would not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, 
in the centre of the room, an outburst of 
breath, an outrush from lungs in the ex- 
tremity of pain, thick, laborious, fearful. 
A coughing up of dammed air. 

Pushing himself from the arms of the 
chair, Boaz leaped. 

His fingers, passing swiftly through the 
air, closed on something. It was a sheaf 
of hair, bristly and thick. It was a man’s 
beard. 

On the road outside, up and down the 
street for a hundred yards, merry-making 
people turned to look at one another. 
With an abrupt cessation of laughter, of 
speech. Inquiringly. Even with an un- 
conscious dilation of the pupils of their 
eyes. 

“What was that?” 

There had been a scream. There could 
be no doubt of that. A single, long- 
drawn note. Immensely high-pitched. 
Not as if it were human. 

“God’s sake! What was that? Where'd 
it come from?” 

Those nearest said it came from the 
cobbler-shop of Boaz Negro. 

‘They went and tried the door. It was 
closed ; even locked, as if for the night. 
There was no light behind the window- 
shade. But Boaz would not have a light. 
They beat on the door. No answer. 

But from where, then, had that pro- 
longed, as if animal, note come? 

They ran about, penetrating into the 
side lanes, interrogating, prying. Com- 
ing back at last, inevitably, to the neigh- 
borhood of Boaz Negro’s shop. 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s 
feet, where it had tumbled down slowly 
after a moment from the spasmodic em- 
brace of his arms; those ivory-colored 
arms which had beaten so long upon the 
bare iron surface of a last. Blows con- 
tinuous and powerful. It seemed incred- 
ible. They were so weak now. ‘They 
could not have lifted the hammer now. 

But that beard! ‘That bristly, thick, 
square beard of a stranger! 


His hands remembered it. Standing 








with his shoulders fallen forward and 
his weak arms hanging down, Boaz be- 
gan to shiver. ‘The whole thing was in- 
credible. What was on the floor there, 
upheld in the vast gulf of darkness, he 
could not see. Neither could he hear 
it; smell it. Nor (if he did not move 
his foot) could he feel it. What he did 
not hear, smell, or touch did not exist. 
It was not there. Incredible! 

But that beard! All the accumulated 
doubtings of those years fell down upon 
him. After all, the things he had been 
so fearful of in his weak imaginings had 
happened. He had killed a stranger. 
He, Boaz Negro, had murdered an in- 
nocent man! 

And all on account of that beard. His 
deep panic made him light-headed. He 
began to confuse cause and effect. If it 
were not for that beard, it would have 
been that cachorra. 

On this basis he began to reason with 
a crazy directness. And to act. He went 
and pried open the door into the entry. 
From a shelf he took down his razor. A 
big, heavy-heeled strop. His hands be- 
gan to hurry. And the mug, half full 
of soap. And water. It would have to 
be cold water. But after all, he thought 
(light-headedly), at this time of night— 

Outside, they were at the shop again. 
The crowd’s habit is to forget a thing 


quickly, once it is out of sight and hear- — 


ing. But there had been something about 
that solitary cry which continued to 
bother them, even in memory. Where 
had it been? Where had it come from? 
And those who had stood nearest the 
cobbler-shop were heard again. They 
were certain now, dead certain. “They 
could swear! 

In the end they broke down the door. 

If Boaz heard them he gave no sign. 
An absorption as complete as it was mon- 
strous wrapped him. Kneeling in the 
glare of the lantern they had brought, as 
impervious as his own shadow sprawling 
behind him, he continued to shave the 
dead man on the floor. 


No one touched him. Their minds . 


and imaginations were arrested by the 


~ feet. 
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gigantic proportions of the act. The un- 


fathomable presumption of the act. As 
throwing murder in their faces to the 
tune of a jig in a barber-shop. It is a 
fact that none of them so much as thought 
of touching him. No less than all of 
them, together with all other men, shorn 
of their imaginations—that is to say, the 
expressionless and imperturbable creature 
of the Law—would be sufficient to touch 
that ghastly man. 

On the other hand, they could not 
leave him alone. They could not go 
away. ‘They watched. They saw the 
damp, lather-soaked beard of that victim- 
ized stranger falling away, stroke by 
stroke of the flashing, heavy razor. The 
dead denuded by the blind! 

It was seen that Boaz was about to 
speak. It was something important he 
was about to utter; something, one would 
say, fatal. ‘The words would not come 
all at once. “They swelled his cheeks out. 
His razor was arrested. Lifting his face, 
he encircled the watchers with a gaze at 
once of imploration and of command. As 
if he could see them. As if he could read 
his answer in the expressions of their 
faces. 

“Tell me one thing now. 
cachorra?”’ 

. For the first time those men in the 
room made sounds. ‘They shuffled their 
It was as if an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to ejaculation, laughter, derision, 
forbidden by the presence of death, had 
gone down into their -boot-soles. 

_ “Manuel?” one of them said. 
mean Manuel?” 

Boaz laid the razor down on the floor 
beside its work. He got up from his 
knees slowly, as if his joints hurt. He 


Is it that 


“You 


sat down in his chair, rested his hands 


on the arms, and once more encircled the 
company with his sightless gaze. 
' “Not Manuel. Manuel was a good 
boy. But tell me now, is it that cachorra?” 
Here was something out of their cal- 
culations; something for them, mentally, 
to chew on. Mrystification is a good 
thing sometimes. It gives the brain a 
fillip, stirs memory, puts the gears of im- 
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agination in mesh. One man, an old, 
tobacco-chewing fellow, began to stare | 
harder at the face on the floor. Some- 
thing moved in his intellect. 

“No, but look here now, by God z 

He had even stopped chewing. But 
he was forestalled by another. 

“Say now, if it don’t look like that 
fellow Wood, himself. The bank fellow 
—that was burned—remember? Him- 
self.” 

“That cachorra was not burned. Not 
that Wood. You darned fool!” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They 
hardly knew his voice, emerging from its 
long silence; it was so didactic and arid. 

“That cachorra was not burned. It 
was my boy that was burned. It was 
that cachorra called my boy upstairs. 
That cachorra killed my boy. That 
cachorra put his clothes on my boy, and 
he set my house on fire. I knew that all 
the time. Because when I heard those 
feet come out of my house and go away, 
I knew they were the feet of that cachorra 
from the bank. I did not know where 
he was going to. Something said to me— 
you better ask him where he is going to. 
But then I said, you are foolish. He had 
the money from the bank. I did not 
know. And then my house was on fire. 
No, it was not my boy that went away; it 
was that cachorra all the time. You 
darned fools! Did you think I was wait- 
ing for my own boy? 

“Now I show you all,” he said at the 
end. ‘And now I can get hanged.” 

No one ever touched Boaz Negro for 
that murder. For murder it was in the 
eye and letter of the Law. ‘The Law in 
a small town is sometimes a curious crea- 
ture; it is sometimes blind only in one 
eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that 
town were arrested by the romantic pro- 
portions of the act. Simply, no one took 
it up. I believe the man, Wood, was un- 
derstood to have died of heart-failure. 

When they asked Boaz why he had 
not told what he knew as to the identity 
of that fugitive in the night, he seemed 
to find it hard to say exactly. How could 
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a man of no education define for them 
his own but half-denied misgivings about 
the Law, his sense of oppression, con- 
straint and awe, of being on the defensive, 
even, in an abject way, his skepticism? 
About his wanting, come what might, to 
“keep clear of the Law’? 

He did say this, “You would have 
laughed at me.” 

And this, “If I told folk it was Wood 
went away, then I say he would not dare 
come back again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he 
began to refuse to talk about the thing 


at all. The act was completed. Like the 
creature of fable, it had consumed itself. 
Out of that old man’s consciousness it 
had departed. Amazingly. Like a 
dream dreamed out. 

Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece- 
at-a-time, poor man’s way, Boaz com- 
menced to rebuild his house. ‘That “eye- 
sore” vanished. 

And slowly at first, like the miracle of 
a green shoot pressing out from the dead 
earth, that priceless and unquenchable 
exuberance of the man was seen return- 
ing. Unquenchable, after all. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE! 
KaTHERINE MANSFIELD 


It was the supreme gift of Katherine Mansfield (1889-1923), wife of the English critic 
J. Middleton Murry, that in the rather limited sphere of her art she saw as truly, bore wit- 
ness as sincerely, and wrought as perfectly as any modern writer of short stories. With the 
publication of her first volume In a German Pensiun, at the age of twenty-one, her fame with 
the select was assured, but only recently has she been accorded the popular recognition which 
her work deserves. 

The slender plot with its economy of detail and humanness of motive, as well as the 
detachment of the writer, who neither preaches nor expounds, is reminiscent of the art of 
the Russian, Anton Chekhov. The very fabric of life weaves before us; though the pattern is 
there, the reader must interpret for himself. In The Garden Party and Other Stories (1922), 
in which appeared “Marriage a la Mode,” there runs the melancholy of one who dares look 


life in the face, and yet not falter. 
an infinite tenderness. 


On His way to the station William 
remembered with a fresh pang of disap- 
pointment that he was taking nothing 
down to the kiddies. Poor little chaps! 
It was hard lines on them. Their first 
words always were as they ran to greet 
him, ‘What have you got for me, dad- 
dy?” and he had nothing. He would 
have to buy them some sweets at the sta- 
tion. But that was what he had done 
for the past four Saturdays; their faces 
had fallen last time when they saw the 
same old boxes produced again. 

And Paddy had said, “I had red rib- 
bing on mine bee-fore!” 

And Johnny had said, “It’s always pink 


on mine. I hate pink.” 
But what was William to do? The 
affair wasn’t so easily settled. In the old 


1Reprinted from The Garden Party by 
Katherine Mansfield by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers, 


Back of the apparent cynicism of her phrases there throbs 


days, of course, he would have taken a 
taxi off to a decent toyshop and chosen 
them something in five minutes. But 
nowadays they had Russian toys, French 
toys, Serbian toys—toys from God knows 
where. It was over a year since Isabel 
had scrapped the old donkeys and engines 
and so on because they were so ‘‘dreadfully 
sentimental” and “‘so appallingly bad for 
the babies’ sense of form.” 

“Tt’s so important,” the new Isabel had 
explained, “that they should like the right 
things from the very beginning. It saves 
so much time later on. Really, if the 
poor pets have to spend their infant years 
staring at these horrors, one can imagine 
them growing up and asking to be taken 
to the Royal Academy.” 

And she spoke as though a visit to the 
Royal Academy was certain immediate 


death to any one. . 
“Well, I don’t know said William 
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slowly. “When I was their age I used 
to go to bed hugging an old towel with a 
knot in it.” 

The new Isabel esked at him, her 
eyes narrowed, her lips apart. 

“Dear William! I’m sure you did!” 
She laughed in the new way. 

Sweets it would have to be, however, 
thought William gloomily, fishing in his 
pocket for change for the taxi-man. And 
he saw the kiddies handing the boxes 
round—they were awfully generous little 
chaps—while Isabel’s precious friends 
didn’t hesitate to help themselves. . . 

What about fruit? William hoe 
before a stall just inside the station. 
What about a melon each? Would they 
have to share that, too? Or a pineapple 
for Pad, and a melon for Johnny? Isa- 
bel’s friends could hardly go sneaking up 
to the nursery at the children’s meal- 
times. All the same, as he bought the 
melon William had a horrible vision of 
one of Isabel’s young poets lapping up a 
slice, for some reason, behind the nursery 
door. 

With his two very awkward parcels 
he strode off to his train. The platform 
was crowded, the train was in. Doors 
banged open and shut. “There came such 
a loud hissing from the engine that peo- 
ple looked dazed as they scurried to and 
fro. William made straight for a first- 
class smoker, stowed away his suit-case 
and parcels, and taking a huge wad of 
papers out of his inner pocket, he flung 
down in the corner and began to read. 

“Our client moreover is _ positive. 

. We are inclined to reconsider. 
. in the event of—” Ah, that 
was better. William pressed back his 
flattened hair and stretched his legs across 
the carriage floor. The familiar dull 
gnawing in his breast quietened down. 
“With regard to our decision—” He 
took out a blue pencil and scored a para- 
graph slowly. 

Two men came in, stepped across him, 
and made for the farther corner. A 
young fellow swung his golf clubs into 
the rack and sat down opposite. The 
train gave a gentle lurch, they were off. 





William glanced up and saw the hot, 
bright station slipping away. A_ red- 
faced girl raced along by the carriages, 
there was something strained and almost 
desperate in the way she waved and 
called. ‘Hysterical!’ thought William 
dully. Then a greasy, black-faced work- 
man at the end of the platform grinned at 
the passing train. And William thought, 
“A filthy life!’ and went back to his 
papers. 

When he looked up again there were 
fields, and beasts standing for shelter un- 
der the dark trees. A wide river, with 
naked children splashing in the shallows, 
glided into sight and was gone again. 
The sky shone pale, and one bird drifted 
high like a dark fleck in a jewel. 

“We have examined our client’s cor- 
respondence files. -’ The last 
sentence he had read echoed in his mind. 
“We have examined .? William 
hung on to that sentence, but it was no 
good; it snapped in the middle, and the 
fields, the sky, the sailing bird, the water, 
all said, “Isabel.” The same thing hap- 
pened every Saturday afternoon. When 
he was on his way to meet Isabel there! 
began those countless imaginary meetings. 
She was at the station, standing just a 
little apart from everybody else; she was 
sitting in the open taxi outside; she was 
at the garden gate; walking across the 
parched grass; at the door, or just inside 
the hall. 

And her clear, light voice said, “It’s 
William,” or “Hillo, William!” or “So 
William has come!” He touched her 
cool hand, her cool cheek. 

The exquisite freshness of Isabel! 
When he had been a little boy, it was his 
delight to run into the garden after a 
shower of rain and shake the rose-bush 
over him. Isabel was that rose-bush, 
petal-soft, sparkling and cool. And he 
was still that little boy. But there was 
no running into the garden now, no 
laughing and shaking. The dull, per- 
sistent gnawing in his breast started again. 
He drew up his legs, tossed the papers 
aside, and shut his eyes. 


“What is it, Isabel? What is it?” he 
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said tenderly. “They were in their bed- 
room in their new house. Isabel sat on 
a painted stool before the dressing-table 
that was strewn with little black and 
green boxes. 

“What is what, William?” And she 
bent forward, and her fine light hair fell 
over her cheeks. 

“Ah, you know!” He stood in the 
middle of the strange room and he felt a 
stranger. At that Isabel wheeled round 
quickly and faced him. 

“Oh, William!” she cried imploringly, 
and she held up the hair-brush: ‘Please! 
Please don’t be so dreadfully stuffy and— 
tragic. You’re always saying or looking 
or hinting that I’ve changed. Just be- 
cause I’ve got to know really congenial 
people, and go about more, and am fright- 
fully keen on—on everything, you behave 
as though I’d—” Isabel tossed back her 
hair and laughed—“killed our love or 
something. It’s so awfully absurd’— 
she bit her lip—“and it’s so maddening, 
William. Even this new house and the 
servants you grudge me.” 

“Tsabel !” 

“Yes, yes, it’s true in a way,” said 
Isabel quickly. “You think they are an- 
other bad sign. Oh, I know you do. I 
feel it,” she said softly, “every time you 
come up the stairs. But we couldn’t 
have gone on living in that other poky 
little hole, William. Be practical, at 
least! Why, there wasn’t enough room 
for the babies even.” 

No, it was true. Every morning when 
he came back from chambers it was to 
find the babies with Isabel in the back 
drawing-room. ‘They were having rides 
on the leopard skin thrown over the sofa 
back, or they were playing shops with 
Isabel’s desk for a counter, or Pad was 
sitting on the hearthrug rowing away for 
dear life with a little brass fire shovel, 
while Johnny shot at pirates with the 
tongs. Every evening they each had a 
pick-a-back up the narrow stairs to their 
fat old Nanny. 

Yes, he supposed it was a poky little 
house. A little white house with blue 
curtains and a window-box of petunias. 


William met their friends at the door 
with ‘Seen our petunias? Pretty ter- 
rific for London, don’t you think?” 

But the imbecile thing, the absolutely 
extraordinary thing was that he hadn’t 
the slightest idea that Isabel wasn’t as 
happy ashe. God, what blindness! He 
hadn’t the remotest notion in those days 
that she really hated that inconvenient 
little house, that she thought the fat 
Nanny was ruining the babies, that she 
was desperately lonely, pining for new 
people and new music and pictures and 
so on. If they hadn’t gone to that stu- 
dio party at Moira Morrison’s—if Moira 
Morrison hadn’t said as they were leav- 
ing, “I’m going to rescue your wife, self- 
ish man. She’s like an exquisite little 
Titania”’—if Isabel hadn’t gone with 
Moira to Paris—if—if. : 

The train stopped at another station. 
Bettingford. Good heavens! ‘They'd be 
there in ten minutes. William stuffed 
the papers back into his pockets; the 
young man opposite had long since dis- 
appeared. Now the other two got out. 
The late afternoon sun shone on women 
in cotton frocks and little sunburnt, bare- 
foot children. It blazed on a silky yel- 
low flower with coarse leaves which 
sprawled over a bank of rock. ‘The air 
ruffing through the window smelled of 
the sea. Had Isabel the same crowd with 
her this week-end? wondered William. 

And he remembered the holidays they 
used to have, the four of them, with a lit- 
tle farm girl, Rose, to look after the 
babies. Isabel wore a jersey and her hair 
in a plait; she looked about fourteen. 
Lord! how his nose used to peel! And 
the amount they ate, and the amount they 
slept in that immense feather bed with 
their feet locked together. . . . Wil- 
liam couldn’t help a grim smile as he 
thought of Isabel’s horror if she knew the 
full extent of his sentimentality. 


“Hillo, William!’ She was at the 
station after all, standing just as he had 
imagined, apart from the others, and— 
William’s heart leapt—she was alone. 


“Hallo, Isabel!” William stared. He 
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- thought she looked so beautiful that he 
had to say something. ‘You look very 
cool.” 

“Do I?” said Isabel. “I don’t feel 
very cool. Come along, your horrid old 
train is late. The taxi’s outside.” She 
put her hand lightly on his arm as they 
passed the ticket collector. ‘We've all 
come to meet you,” she said. “But we've 
left Bobby Kane at the sweet shop, to be 
called for.” 

“Oh!” said William. 
could say for the moment. 

There in the glare waited the taxi, with 
Bill Hunt and Dennis Green sprawling 
on one side, their hats tilted over their 
faces, while on the other, Moira Morri- 
son, in a bonnet like a huge strawberry, 
jumped up and down. 

“No ice! No_ ice! she 
shouted gaily. 

And Dennis chimed in from under his 
hat. “Only to be had from the fish- 
monger’s.” 

And Bill Hunt, emerging, 
“With whole fish in it.” 

“Oh, what a bore!” wailed Isabel. 
And she explained to William how they 
had been chasing round the town for ice 
while she waited for him. “Simply every- 
thing is running down the steep cliffs 
into the sea, beginning with the butter.” 

“We shall have to anoint ourselves 
with the butter,” said Dennis. “May 
thy head, William, lack not ointment.” 

“Took here,” said William, ‘how are 
we going to sit? I’d better get up by the 
driver.” 

“No, Bobby Kane’s by the driver,” said 
Isabel. ‘‘You’re to sit between Moira 
and me.’ ‘The taxi started. “What 
have you got in those mysterious parcels?” 

“Te-cap-it-ated heads!” said Bill Hunt, 
shuddering beneath his hat. 

“Oh, fruit!” Isabel sounded very 
pleased. “Wise William! A melon and 
a pineapple. How too nice!” 

“No, wait a bit,” said William, smil- 
ing. But he really was anxious. “I 
brought them down for the kiddies.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Isabel laughed, and 
slipped her hand through his arm. 


It was all he 


No 


ice!” 


added, 


“They'd be rolling in agonies if they were 
toeat them. No’’—she patted his hand— 
“you must bring them something next time. 
I refuse to part with my pineapple.” 

“Cruel Isabel! Do let me smell it!” 
said Moira. She flung her arms across 
William appealingly. “Oh!” The straw- 
berry bonnet fell forward: she sounded 
quite faint. 

“A Lady in Love with a Pineapple,” 
said Dennis, as the taxi drew up before a 
little shop with a striped blind. Out 
came Bobby Kane, his arms full of little 
packets. P 

“T do hope they'll be good. I’ve cho- 
sen them because of the colours. ‘There 
are some round things which really look 
too divine. And just look at this nou- 
gat,” he cried ecstatically, “just look at 
it! It’s a perfect little ballet.” 

But at that moment the shopman ap- 
peared. “Oh, I forgot. They’re none 
of them paid for,” said Bobby, looking 
frightened. Isabel gave the shopman a 
note, and Bobby was radiant again. 

“Hallo, William! I’m sitting by the 
driver.” And bare-headed, all in white, 
with his sleeves rolled up to the shoulders, 
he leapt into his place. ‘“Avanti!’! he 
cried. ye 

After tea the others went off to bathe, 
while William stayed and made his peace 
with the kiddies. But Johnny and Paddy 
were asleep, the rose-red glow had paled, 
bats were flying, and still the bathers had 
not returned. As William wandered 
downstairs, the maid crossed the hall car- 
rying a lamp. He followed her into the 
sitting-room. It was a long room, col- 
ored yellow. On the wall opposite Wil- 
liam some one had painted a young man, 
over life-size, with very wobbly legs, of- 
fering a wide-eyed daisy to a young 
woman who had one very short arm and 
one very long, thin one. Over the chairs 
and sofa there hung strips of black ma- 
terial, covered with big splashes like 
broken eggs, and everywhere one looked 
there seemed to be an ash-tray full of 
cigarette ends. William sat down in one 
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of the arm-chairs. Nowadays, when one 
felt with one hand down the sides, it 
wasn’t to come upon a sheep with three 
legs or a cow that had lost one horn, or a 
very fat dove out of the Noah’s Ark. 
One fished up yet another little paper- 
covered book of smudged-looking poems. 
: He thought of the wad of pa- 
pers in his pocket, but he was too hungry 
and tired to read. ‘The door was open; 
sounds came from the kitchen. ‘The ser- 
vants were talking as if they were alone 
in the house. Suddenly there came a loud 
screech of laughter and an equally loud 
“Sh!” They had remembered him. 
William got up and went through the 
French windows into the garden, and as 
he stood there in the shadow he heard the 
bathers coming up the sandy road; their 
voices rang through the quiet. 

“T think it’s up to Moira to use her 
little arts and wiles.” 

A tragic moan from Moira. 

“We ought to have a gramophone for 
the week-ends that played “The Maid of 
the Mountains.’ ” 

“Oh no! Oh no!” cried Isabel’s 
voice. “That’s not fair to William. Be 
nice to him, my children! He’s only 
staying until to-morrow evening.” 

“Leave him to me,” cried Bobby Kane. 
“T’m awfully good at looking after peo- 
ple.” 

The gate swung open and shut. Wil- 
liam moved on the terrace; they had seen 
him. “Hallo, William!” And Bobby 
Kane, flapping his towel, began to leap 
and pirouette on the parched lawn. 
“Pity you didn’t come, William. 
The water was divine. And we all 
went to a little pub afterwards and had 
sloe gin.” 

The others had reached the house. “I 
say, Isabel,” called Bobby, “would you 
like me to wear my Nijinsky dress to- 
night 2?” 

“No,” said Isabel, ‘“‘nobody’s going to 
dress. We're all starving. William’s 
starving, too. Come along, mes amis, 
let’s begin with sardines.” 
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“T’ve found the sar lfities,” said Moira, 
and she ran into the hall, holding a box 
high in the air. 

“A Lady with a Box of Sardines,” said 
Dennis gravely. 

‘Well, William, and how’s London?” 
asked Bill Hunt, drawing the cork out of 
a bottle of whisky. 

“Oh, London’s not much changed,” an- 
swered William. 

“Good old London,” said Bobby, very 
hearty, spearing a sardine. 

But a moment later William was for- 
gotten. Moira Morrison began wonder- 
ing what color one’s legs really were un- 
der water. 

“Mine are the palest, palest mushroom 
color.” 

Bill and Dennis ate enormously. And 
Isabel filled glasses, and changed plates, 
and found matches, smiling blissfully. At 
one moment she said, “I do wish, Bill, 
you'd paint it.” 

“Paint what?” said Bill loudly, stuff- 
ing his mouth with bread. 

“Us,” said Isabel, “round the table. 
It would be so fascinating in twenty years’ 
time.” 

Bill screwed up his eyes and chewed. 
“Light’s wrong,” he said rudely, “far too 
much yellow”; and went on eating. And 
that seemed to charm Isabel, too. 

But after supper they were all so tired 
they could do nothing but yawn until it 
was late enough to go to bed. 

It was not until William was waiting 
for his taxi the next afternoon that he 
found himself alone with Isabel. When 
he brought his suit-case down into the 
hall, Isabel left the others and went over 
to him. She stooped down and pieked 
up the suit-case. ‘What a weight!” she 
said, and she gave a little awkward laugh. © 
“Let me carry it! To the gate.” 

“No, why should you?” said William. 
“Of course not. Give it to me.” 

“Oh, please do let me,” said Isabel. “I 
want to, really.” They walked together 
silently. William felt there was nothing 
to say now. 

“There,” said Isabel triumphantly, set-. 
ting the suit-case down, and she looked 
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Be 2 , 
anxiously along the sandy road. “I 
hardly seem to have seen you this time,”’ 
she said breathlessly. “It’s so short, isn’t 
it? I feel you’ve’ only just come. Next 
tume—” The taxi came into sight. “I 
hope they look after you properly in Lon- 
don. I’m‘so sorry, the babies have been 
out all day, but Miss Neil had arranged 
it. They’ll hate missing you. Poor Wil- 
liam, going back to London.” The taxi 
turned. “Good-bye!” She gave him a 
little hurried kiss; she was gone. 

Fields, trees, hedges streamed by. They 
shook through the empty, blind-looking 
little town, ground up the steep pull to 
the station. 

The train was in. William made 
straight for a first-class smoker, flung back 
into the corner, but this time he let the 
papers alone. He folded his arms against 
the dull, persistent gnawing, and began 
in his mind to write a letter to Isabel. 


The post was late as usual. “They sat 
outside the house in long chairs under 
colored parasols. Only Bobby Kane lay 
on the turf at Isabel’s feet. It was dull, 
stifling; the day drooped like a flag. 

“Do you think there will be Mondays 
in Heaven?” asked Bobby childishly. 

And Dennis murmured, ‘Heaven will 
be one long Monday.” 

But Isabel couldn’t help wondering 
what had happened to the salmon they 
had for supper last night. She had meant 
to have fish mayonnaise for lunch and 
now ee 
Moira was asleep. Sleeping was her 
latest discovery. “It’s so wonderful. One 
simply shuts one’s eyes, that’s all. It’s so 
delicious.” 

When the old ruddy postman came 
beating along the sandy road on his tri- 
cycle one felt the handlebars ought to 
have been oars. 

Bill Hunt put down his book. ‘“‘Let- 
ters,” he said complacently, and they all 
waited. But, heartless postman—O 
malignant world! There was only 
one, a fat one for Isabel. Not even a 


paper. 


“And mine’s only from William,” said 
Isabel mournfully. 

“From William—already ?” 

“He’s sending you back your marriage 
lines as a gentle reminder.” 

“Does everybody have marriage lines? 
I thought they were only for servants.” 

“Pages and pages! Look at her! A 
Lady reading a Letter,” said Dennis. 

My darling, precious Isabel. Pages 
and pages there were. As Isabel read on 
her feeling of astonishment changed to a 
stifled feeling. What on earth had in- 


duced William . . .? How extra- 
ordinary it was. What could 
have made him . . .? She felt con- 


fused, more and more excited, even fright- 
ened. It was just like William. Was 
it? It was absurd, of course, it must be 
absurd, ridiculous. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Oh 
dear!” What was she to do? Isabel 
flung back in her chair and laughed till 
she couldn’t stop laughing. 

“Do, do tell us,” said the others. “You 
must tell us.” 

“T’m longing to,” gurgled Isabel. She 
sat up, gathered the letter, and waved it 
at them. ‘Gather round,” she said. 
“Listen, it’s too marvellous. A love-let-: 
ter!” 

“A love-letter! But how divine!” 
Darling, precious Isabel. But she had 
hardly begun before their laughter inter- 
rupted her. 

“Go on, Isabel, it’s perfect.” 

“Tt’s the most marvellous find.” 

“Oh, do go on, Isabel!” 

God forbid, my darling, that I should 
be a drag on your happiness. 


“Oh! oh! oh!” 
“Sh! sh! sh!” 
And Isabel went on. When she 


reached the end they were hysterical ; 
Bobby rolled on the turf and almost 
sobbed. 

“You must let me have it just as it is, 
entire, for my new book,” said Dennis 
firmly. “I shall give it a whole chapter.” 

“Oh, Isabel,” moaned Moira, “that 
wonderful bit about holding you in his 
arms.” . 

“T always thought those letters in di- 
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vorce cases were nate up. But they pale 

“Tet me hold it. Let me read it, mine 
own self,” said Bobby Kane. 

But, to their surprise, Isabel crushed 
the letter in her hand. She was laugh- 
ing no longer. She glanced quickly at 
them all; she looked exhausted. “No, not 
just now. Not just now,” she stammered. 

And before they could recover she had 
run into the house, through the hall, up 
the stairs into her bedroom. Down she 
sat on the side of the bed. “‘How vile, 
odious, abominable, vulgar,” muttered Isa- 
bel. She pressed her eyes with her knuck- 
les and rocked to and fro. And again she 
saw them, but not four, more like forty, 
laughing, sneering, jeering, stretching out 
their hands while she read them William’s 
letter. Oh, what a loathsome thing to 
have done. How could she have done 
it! God forbid, my darling, that I should 
be a drag on your happiness. William! 
Isabel pressed her face into the pillow. 
But she felt that even the grave bedroom 


z | 
knew her for what she was, shallow, tink- — 
ling,’vain.? i. 4. 

Procedy from the garden below there 
came voices. 

“Tsabel, we’re all going for a bathe. 
Do core!” 

“Come, thou wife of William!” 

“Call her once before you go, call once 
yet!” 

Isabel sat up. Now was the moment, 
now she must decide. Would she go 
with them, or stay here and write to Wil- 
liam. Which, which should it be? “TI 
must make up my mind.” 
could there be any question? 
she would stay here and write. 

“Titania!” piped Moira. 5 

“Tsa-bel ?” a 

No, it was too difficult. “VI—Il go 
with them, and write to William later. 
Some other time. Later. Not now. 
But I shall certainly write,” thought Isa- 
bel hurriedly. 

And, laughing in the new way, she ran 
down the stairs. 


Of course 


THE END 


Oh, but how _ 
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